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MAYOR  AND  ALDERMEN— 1883-87. 


MAYOR, 


Hon.  WM.  A.  COURTENAY. 


ALDERMEN, 


Ward  I — James  F.  Redding,  Wm.  E.  Huger. 
Wara  2 — J.  Adger  Smyth,  Samuel  Webb. 
Ward  J — E.  H.  Jackson,  P.  Moran. 
Ward  4 — A.  W.  Eckel,  A.  B.  Murray. 
Ward  J — E.  F.  Sweegan,  S.  J.  Pregnall. 
Ward  6 — Wm.  Thayer,  Gerhard  Riecke. 
Ward  7 — John  Feehan,  G.  W.  McIver. 
Ward  (?— R.  C.  Barkley,  J.  B.  E.  Sloan. 
Ward  g — A.  Johnson,  C.  Wulbern. 
Ward  JO — F.  S.  Rodgers,  J.  H.  Thiele. 
Ward  II — C.  L.  Meyer,  E.  H.  Gadsden. 
Ward  12 — C.  S.  Gadsden,  H.  Buck. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  CITY  COUNCIL, 

Appointed  December  17th  and  26th,  1883. 


Ways  and  Means — Aldermen  F.  S.  Rodgers,  Chairman;  Wm.  Thayer,  J. 
Adger  Smyth,  E.  F.  Sweegan,  J.  B.  E.  Sloan,  C.  Wulbern,  and  the  Mayor. 

Sewerage  of  City — Aldermen  J.  A.  Smyth,  Chairman;  F.  S.  Rodgers,  A.  W. 
Eckel,  E.  F.  Sweegan,  and  the  Mayor. 

Streets — Aldermen  C.  S.  Gadsden,  Chairman  ;  A.  Johnson,  J,  A.  Smyth,  J. 
H.  Thiele,  A.  B.  Murray,  S.  J.  Pregnall,  and  the  Mayor. 

Accomits — Aldermen  E.  F.  Sweegan,  Chairman  ;  J.  F.  Redding,  and  the 
Mayor. 

Lighting  the  City — Aldermen  A.  W.  Eckel,  Chairman  ;  J.  B.  E.  Sloan,  J. 
A.  Smyth,  G.  W.  McIver,  C.  S.  Gadsden. 

Contiacts — Aldermen  W.  E.  Huger,  Chairman  ;  C.  Wulbern,  and  the  Mayor. 

Engrossed  Bills — Aldermen  J.  F.  Redding,  Chairman  ;  G.  W.  McIver,  C.  L. 
Meyer. 

Fire  Escapes — Aldermen  R.  C.  Barkley,  Chairman-;  A.  Johnson,  G.  Riecke. 
Steam  Engines — Aldermen  Samuel  Webb,  Chairman  ;  R.  C.  Barkley,  H. 
Buck. 

Retrenchment  and  Relief — Aldermen  Wm.  Thayer,  Chai«-man  ;  S.  Webb,  (i, 
W.  McIver. 
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Railroads — Aldermen  E.  H.  Gadsden,  Chairman  ;  F.  S.  Rodgers,  John 
Feehan. 

Tidal  Drains — Aldermen  John  Feehan,  Chairman  ;  G.  Riecke,  A.  B.  Murray. 
Artesian  Wells  and  Lot — Aldermen  E.  H.  Jackson,  Chairman  ;  G.  Riecke, 
S.  J.  Pregnall. 

Wood  and  Brick  Buildings — Aldermen  W.  Buck,  Chairman  ;  A.  Johnson, 
Samuel  Webb. 

Journals  and  Vacant  OJ^ces — Aldermen  G.  Riecke,  Chairman  ;  C.  L.  Meyer, 
E.  H.  Jackson. 

Port  and  Harbor  Improvements — Aldermen  S.  J.  Tregnall,  Chairman  ;  P. 
Moran,  A.  W.  Eckel. 

Water  Supply — Aldermen  A.  Johnson,  Chairman  ;  J.  II.  Thiele,  C.  S. 
Gadsden. 

City  Lands — Aldermen  J.  II.  Thiele,  Chairman  ;  E.  H.  Jackson,  J.  F. 
Redding. 

Pri7iting—KV\cxmitn  G  W.  Mclver,  Chairman  ;  J.  B.  E.  Sloan,  John 
Feehan. 

City  Hall,  Clock  and  Chimes — Aldermen  J.  B.  E.  Sloan,  Chairman  ;  W.  E. 
Iluger,  E  H.  Gadsden. 

Pleasure  Grounds,  Lower  Wards — Aldermen  A.  B.  Murray,  Chairman  ;  R. 
C.  Barkley,  J.  F.  Redding. 

Pleasure  Grotmds,  Upper  Wards— ^XditwwQW  C.  Wulbern,  Chairman  ;  VV.  E. 
Huger,  C.  S.  Gadsden. 

Public  Buildinos — Aldermen  P.  Moran,  Chairman  ;  H.  Buck,  E.  H.  Gadsden. 

Fire  Loan  /?<;//(^/j— Aldermen  C.  L.  Meyer,  Chairman  ;  \Vm.  Thayer,  and 
the  Mayor. 

Clerk  of  Council — W.  W.  Simons. 
Messenger  of  Council— V^o\^(tx\.  O'Neale. 

CITY  COURT. 

Recorder — Wm.  Alston  Pringle. 
Corporation  Counsel — George  D.  Bryan. 
Sheriff— (:Aq\-\w  E.  Davis. 
Clerk — P'rancis  L.  McHugh. 

BOARD  OF  EiJUALfZATION. 

Messrs.  F.  S.  Rodgers,  VVm.  Thayer,  J.  Adger  Smyth,  E.  F.  Sweegan,  J.  B. 
E.  Sloan,  C.  Wulbern. 

CITY  OFFICERS. 

Treasww—^ .  L.  Campbell. 
Assessor — W.  Aiken  Kelly. 
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Superintendent  of  Streets — T.  A,  Huguenin. 

City  Civil  Engineer — L.  J.  Barbot. 

Tidal  Drain  Keeper — M.  Hogan. 

Keeper  of  Powder  Magazines — John  Gonzalez. 

Gangers  of  Liqu  r — C.  Iv.  DuBos,  C.  M.  Olsen. 

F  our  Inspector —     

Inspectors  and  Measurers  of  Timber  and  Lumber — M.  R.  Cooper,  C.  S, 
Jenkins,  H.  B.  Olney. 

Chimney  Contractors — Wards  I  and  2,  James  Flynn  ;  Wards  3  and  4,  W. 
Shelton  ;  Wards  5  and  6,  Daniel  Lannigan  ;  Wards  7  and  8,  R.  M.  Smith,  Sr.  ; 
Wards  9  and  10,  A.  W.  Rose  ;  Wards  ii  and  12,  W.  H.  Halsall. 

POLICE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Wm.  Thayer,  Chairman  ;  G.  W.  Dingle,  A.  W.  Eckel,  John  Feehan,  Samuel 
Webb,  A.  A.  Goldsmith,  and  the  Mayor. 
C/^-r/^— Robert  G.  O'Neale. 
Chief  of  Police — Thomas  Frost,  Jr. 
First  Lieutenants — Jos.  Golden,  C.  B.  Sigwald. 
Second  Lieutenants — F.  J.  Heidt,  James  H.  Fordham. 
Junior  Second  Lieutenants — E.  A.  Mollenhauer,  M.  J.  McManus. 
Clerk — M.  Sweegan. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Board  of  Health— ]o\\x\  Hanckel,  Chairman;  Middleton  Michel,  M.  D.,  F. 
Peyre  Porcher,  M.  D.,  AUard  Memminger,  M.  D..  G.  E.  Manigault,  M.  D., 
Wm.  Ufferhardt,  Wm.  Thayer,  Jos.  L.  Tobias,  C.  P.  Aimar,  R.  M.  Marshall, 
P.  C.  Trenholm. 

CUy  Registrar  and  Secretary  of  the  Board — H.  B.  Horlbeck,  M.  D. 
Clerk— AXhtxt  E.  Gough. 

Sanitary  Inspectors — District  No.  i,  J.  D.  Kennedy  ;  District  No.  2,  P.  T. 
Keith  ;  District  No.  3,  T;  F.  McGarey  ;  District  No.  4,  C.  E.  Heinsohn. 
Health  Detective—  F.  Nipson. 

City  Dispensary  P hysicians — District  No.  I,  W.  Peyre  Porcher,  M.  D.  ;  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  J.  L.  Dawson,  Jr.,  M.  D  ;  District  No.  3,  B.  M.  Lebby,  M.  D.  ,* 
District  No  4,  S.  T.  Lea,  M.  D. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Board  of  Fire-Mastets—Y .  S.  Rodgers,  Chairman  ;  G.   H.  Walter,  E.  F. 
Sweegan,  A.  Stemmermann,  R.*C.  Barkley,  C.  R.  Valk,  and  the  Mayor. 
Chief— Y.  L.  O'Neill. 
First  Assistant  Chief— II.  Smith. 
Second  Assistant  Chief — T.  S.  Sigwald. 
Clerk— ^.  M.  Strobel. 

Superintendent  Fire  Alarm  Ifleg7-aph — W.  J.  Malia. 
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COLLEGE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

Trustees — The  Mayor  and  City  Recorder  are  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board  ;  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Bryan,  Alderman  A.  W.  Eckel,  and  Mr.  S.  Y.  Tup])er, 
with  the  ex-officio  members,  represent  the  City  in  the  Board.  The  remaining 
members  elected  were  :  Messrs.  Ch  Richardson  Miles,  President  of  the  Board  ; 
Rudolph  Sieglmg,  Wm.  Ravenel,  G.  W.  Dingle,  Henry  Buist,  T.  M.  Hanckel, 
Wm.  Ufferhardt  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  D.  D. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Jacob  Williman. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  CHARLESTON. 

Trustees — Rev.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  D.  D.,  President  ;  R.  Siegling,  Henry  I^ist, 
C.  R.  Miles,  Wm.  Thayer,  G.  W.  Dingle,  A.  B.  Rose,  E.  F.  Sweegan,  Julian 
Mitchell,  J.  P.  K.  Bryan,  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Junkin,  D.  D.,  Dr.  H.  Baer,  and  the 
Mayor,  ex-officio. 

Secretary — N.  M.  Porter. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHARITIES. 

WM.  ENSTON  HOME. 

Trustees  of  the  Fund  for  Surviving  Annuitants — Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay, 
Chairman  ;  Isaac  Hayne,  W.  Enston  Butler. 

Trustees  of  the  Home — Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  President  ;  Alva  Gage, 
Vice-President  ;  F.  S.  Rodgers,  E.  H.  Jackson,  Wm.  Thayer,  Wm.  Robb,  A. 
B.  Rose,  J.  H.  Pieper,  C.  P.  Aimar,  J.  P.  K.  Bryan,  W.  J.  Miller,  Wm.  Uffer- 
hardt, the  Mayor  ex-officio. 

Secretary — M.  B.  Paine. 

ORPHAN  HOUSE. 

Comtnissioners — L.  D.  Mowry,  Chairman  ;  Jacob  Small,  F.  J.  Pelzer,  C.  A. 
Chisolm,  Dr.  B.  A.  Muckenfuss,  Geo.  W.  Williams,  B.  Bollmann,  y  \.  W.  Egan, 
E.  F.  Sweegan,  H.  H.  DeLeon,  Geo.  S.  Hacker,  Tlieo.  D.  Jervey. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  and  Treasurer  of  the  Conunissioners  Fund — E.  M. 
Grimke. 

Physician  to  Orphan  House — W.  H.  Huger,  M.  D.  * 
Principal — Miss  Agnes  K.  Irving. 

Teachers— Wx'i'i,  M.  L.  LeQueux,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Reilly,  Miss  C.  Arnold,  Miss  E. 
L.  Henderson,  Miss  C  Bullen,  Miss  M.  McNeil. 
In  Kindergarten — Miss  E.  King,  Miss  S.  Tarrant. 

Sewing  Mistress — Mrs.  M.  Manno.  . 
Matrons— Miss  C.  Bullen,  Miss  M.  F.  Perry,  Miss  S.  Chariol. 
Engineer — A.  L.  Barton. 

CITY  HOSPITAL. 

Commissioners — Bernard  O'Neill,  Chairman  ;  J.  N.  Robson,  A.  Stemmer- 
mann,  A.  H.  Hayden,  J.  R.  Solomons,  M.  D.,  Harvey  Cogswell,  Henry  A. 
DeSaussure. 

Steward  of  the  City  Hospital — S.  G.  Proctor. 
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ALMS  HOUSE. 

Commissioners — Wm.  L.  Daggett,  Chairman  ;  Dr.  A.  P.  Pelzer,  Vice-Chair- 
man  ;  Hermann  Klatte,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ;  Morris  Harris,  A.  Johnson, 
C.  Wulbern,  C.  H.  Muckenfuss,  Hermann  Bulwinkle,  A.  B.  Murray,  E.  S. 
Burnham,  F.  Von  Santen,  Samuel  Sanders. 

Master — Henry  G.  Frazer. 

Matron — Mrs.  E.  M.  Frazer. 

Clerk— yi.  B.  Ryan. 

ASHLEY  RIVER  ASYLUM. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Lands — R  C.  Barkley,  Chairman  ;  T.  B.  Maxwell, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  ;  Wm.  Ingliss,  C.  C.  Leslie,  J.  R.  Mauran,  C.  W, 
Bernie,  S.  Yeadon,  F.  D.  C.  Kracke,  John  Stoken,  Wm.  Robb,  W.  ^.  Elfe, 
James  C.  Jervey. 

Gardener  and  Keeper  of  House  of  Correction — Edw.  Fordham. 

Steward — S.  H.  Hare. 

Matron — Mrs.  Malvina  O'Neill. 

Grave  Digger — S.  Simpson. 

MARKETS  AND  GREEN  GROCERIES. 

Commissioners — William  Ravenel,  Chairman  ;  Wm.  i'arrington,  L.  F.  Robert- 
'  son,  P.  Wineman,  T.  R.  McGahan,  H.  H.  Knee,  D.  B.  Gilliland,  S.  J.  Preg- 
nall,  B.  F  McCabe,  Geo.  M.  Coffin,  Wm.  Meagher,  D.  Werner,  Wm.  Heffron. 
Chief  Clerk  of  all  the  Markets — H.  L.  Toomer. 
Assistant  Clerk  Centre  Market — O.  Prause. 
Assistant  Clerk  Upper  Market — J.  Y.  Salvo. 
Clerk  of  Weights  and  Measures — W.  L.  Campbell. 
Public  Weigher — John  F.  Steinmeyer. 

MARION  SQUARE. 

Commissioners — Col.  J.  P.  Thomas,  Chairman  ;  Capt.  C.  F.  Hard,  Secretary  ; 
Gen.  W.  G.  DeSaussure,  Gen.  R.  Siegling,  Gen.  T.  A.  Huguenin,  Capt.  Jas. 
P.  Lesesne,  Capt.  B.  Mantoue. 

COLONIAL  COMMON  AND  ASHLEY  RIVER  EMBANKMENT. 


Commissioners — Caspar  A.  Chisolm,  Chairman  ;  S.  S.  Buist,  Secretary  and 

Treasurer  ;  A.  B.  Rose,  ,  A.  W.  Eckel,  C.  U.  Shepard,  Jr.,  C.  R. 

Miles,  Alex.  McLoy,  Eugene  P.  Jervey,  F.  P.  Salas,  and  the  Mayor. 
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MAYOR  COURTEMY'8  AMUAL  REYIEW. 


CITY  OF  CHARLESTON,  j 
Executive  Department,  January  i,  18(84.  ) 
Gentlemen  of  the  City  Conncil  of  Charleston  : 

It  is  again  my  duty  to  present  the  annual  reports  of  the 
general  departments  and  public  institutions  of  our  city  for 
the  fourth  or  closing  year  of  the  administration,  which  end- 
ed its  service  in  December  last,  accompanied  by  such  com- 
parative statements  as  will  show  the  principal  transactions 
of  the  entire  term  of  four  years. 

On  three  previous  annual  occasions  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  .addressing  those  who  were  then  actively  engaged  in 
the  government  of  the  city.  1  speak  now  to  a  new  Council, 
and  I  shall  hope  to  so  review  the  past  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
large  work  done  by  your  predecessors,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  you  interesting  information  and  encouragement  for 
your  future  labors. 


CITY  FINANCES. 

The  transactions  of  the  year  just  closed  show  the  large 
expenditure  of  $686,852.39,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
outlay  on  the  streets,  which  is  stated  at  $179,250.22,  or  very 
nearly  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  The  urgent  need  of 
completing  the  paving  of  certain  heavy  trafific  streets  to 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  city  induced  this  expendi- 
ture. The  aggregate  outlays  for  the  year  were  paid  from 
the  current  income,  every  expense  having  been  met  prompt- 
ly as  in  previous  years.  The  semi-annual  coupons  of  the 
city  four  per  cent,  bonds  were  anticipated  and  paid  in  June 
and  December,  and  at  the  close  of  the  four  years'  term  we  > 
J 
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carry  forward  $12,100.45  fc>^  the  work  of  the  new  year,  leav- 
ing not  a  dollar  of  debt  in  arrear  : 

Income  for  the  year  1883  %  688,337.21 

Expended   686,852.39 


Surplus  ^  $  1,484.82 

Surplus  December  31,  1882  ,   10,615  63 


Surplus  for  four  years — 1880-83  12,100.45 


The  income  for  the  four  years  1880-&3  was  $2,658,360.91 , 

as  follows  : 

From  Taxes  $2,076,993.01 

Licenses   518,261.73 

Real  Estate   16,393.91 

Markets   19,040.01 

Other  sources   27,672.25 


 12,658,360.91 

Expenditures  for  same  period   2,646,260.46 


Surplus  four  years  $  12,100.45 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Alms  House  132,196.30 

Health  Department,  Physicians,  &c   20,000.00 

Hospital   69,999.46 

ConiiTiissioners  Public  Lands,  Old  Folks'  Home,  &c..  .  15,911.74 

Sisters  of  Mercy   24,000.00 

Enston  Home....   7,000.00 

Orplian  House   79,824.26 

Agricuiiural  Society   3,000.00 

Collet^e  and  High  School   19,400.00 

 %  271,331-96 

Police: 

Health  Department  $  38,267.43 

Fire  Department   197,115.25 

Gas  Lights   79,754  •  78 

Police  Department   279,006.17 

Water  Supply   29,500.00 

Drains   14,468.24 — 638,111.87 

Streets       498,499.90 


Financial  Department.  3 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Colonial  Common,  Marion  Square. $  70,584.20 

Debt  of  previous  administrations   129,592.08 

Public  Debt  and  Interest   878,474.04 

Printing  and  Stationery   20,234.28 

Salaries   90,750.00 

Incidental  expenses     10,235.46 

All  other  expenditures   38,446.87 


12,646,260.46 


ARREARS  OF  TAXES. 

The  aggregate  of  the  tax  levies  of  1 880,  1881  and  1882, 
was  $1,567,107.31  ;  of  this  sum  there  was  uncollected  on 
first  January,  1884,  $26,54;}.. 74,  or  less  than  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount.  The  delinquent 
taxes  of  1883  have  only  recently  been  sent  to  the  Sheriff. 

THE  CITY  DEBT. 

Public  debt  1st  January,  1880,  was  $4,775,450.98 

Increase  by  an  issue  of  $1,000  of  Five  Per  Cent.  Stock  to  College 

and  High  School,  each   2,000.00 

14.777,450.98 


And  decreased,  as  follows: 

Retired  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds  

Six  Per  Cent,  Bonds  of  1853  and  1854 

Five  Per  Cent.  Stock  

Fire  Loan  Bonds  


$372,100.00 
500 . 00 
47,600.00 
i38,50o.oo---558,70o.oo 


Total  debt  January  I,  1884  $4,218,750.98 

(Including  outstanding  Fire  Loan  Bonds)  and  consists  of 

Four  Per  Cent.  30  year  Bonds  $3,427,700.00 

Six  Per  Cent.  Stock.  .   14,650.98 

 $3,442,350.98 

Six  Per  Cent.  Bonds,  issues  1853  ^rid  1854    51,000.00 

Five  Per  Cent.  Stock  .'   23,000.00 

Six  Per  Cent.  Conversion  Bonds   109,500  .00 

Seven  Per  Cent.  Conversion  Bonds  '   500,000.00 


$4,125,850.98 
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The  amount  of  seven  per  cent.  Fire  Loan  Bonds  outstand- 
ing is  $92,900. 

Of  the  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  issue  of  1853  and  1854. 
as  stated  above,  $6,500  are  held  in  the  Sinkinj^  Fund,  and 
will  be  retired.  The  balance  of  these  issues  have  been 
already  fully  provided  for  in  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the 
debt  will  be  reduced  during  the  current  year  $51,000. 

On  the  1st  January,  1880,  there  was  in  circulation  : 

Six  Per  Cent.  vStock  %  603,150.98 

During  the  period  of  four  years — 1880-1883 — there  was  al)Sorbed 

by  issue  of  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds   588,500.00 

Leaving  still  in  circulation   •  %  14,650.98 

Of  this  Stock  there  is  past  due  '  %  1,526.68 

Will  become  due  on 


January,  1884  %  41.02 

April,  1885   46.72 

March,  1886   73.86 

October,  1886   60.00 

April,  1887   1,360.00 

October,  1887   30.00 

April,  1888  ;                                                        .  400.00 

October,  1888   810.00 

April,  1889   2,000.00 

October,  1889   1,000.00 

April,  1890   860.00 

October,  1890   55-io 

October,  1891     770.00 

April,  1892   1,040.00 

October,  1892     '    20. 00 

April,  1893.   50.00 

January,  1896  ,   1,696.41 

July,  T897   104.00 

October,  1897  .'.   97.00 

January,  1898   2,610.19 

 13,124.30 

•  $14,650.98 

It  is  desired  to  retire  these  small  amounts  of  city  stock, 
and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  present  year  this  will  be 
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substantially  accomplished,  but  the  holders  are  so  scattered 
that  it  may  be  some  time  before  this  account  is  closed  finally. 


INTEREST  APPROPRIATED  ON  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

For  the  year  1880  $217,004.00 

For  the  year  1881,  to  cover  five  quarters'  interest,  including  that 

falling  due  1st  January,  1882,  and  all  arrears   251,535.05 

For  the  year  1882  ^   183,474.04 

For  the  year  1883   183,474.04 


$835,487.13 


FORFEITED  LANDS. 


The  city  purchased  of  the  State  Sinking  Fund  Commis- 
sion two  hundred  and  sixty-three  pieces  of  property,  forfeit- 
ed to  the  State  for  taxes. 

The  property  so  purchased  w^as  assessed  at.  $273,100  00 

For  which  they  agreed  to  pay   24,446.48 

They  have  paid  on  account   14,749.37 

Leaving  a  balance  yet  due  of.   9,697. 11 


There  remains  unsettled  of  this  property  one  hundred  and 
eleven  pieces,  assessed  at  $93,425. 

By  this  transaction  there  has  been  restored  to  the  tax  list 
already  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pieces  of  property  assess- 
ed at  $179,675. 

This  fund  has  as  assets: 


Cash  $  1,207.92 

Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds   16,900.00 

Six  Per  Cent.  Stock   156.88 

Personal  Bonds  *.   393 . 8 1 


Doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  proceed- 
ings under  which  said  lands  have  been  forfeited  to  the  State, 
and  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  having  interfered  with 
the  sale  of  the  remaining  parcels  of  land,  the  City  Council 
memorialized  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject. 
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MEMORIAL. 

7b  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  now 
met  and  sitting  in  General  Assembly  of  the  same  : 

The  Memorial  of  the  City  Council  of  Charleston  respectfully  shows — 

That  in  the  year  i88i  your  memorialists  finding  that  a  large  number  of  pieces 
of  real  property  in  the  City  of  Charleston  were  alleged  to  have  been  forfeited  to 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  non-payment  of  State  taxes,  and  thereby  and  in 
consequence  thereof  taken  from  the  tax  lists,  the  City  of  Charleston  was  in 
danger  of  losing  a  large  amount  of  taxes  then  due  and  to  become  due  on  the 
said  property  if  permitted  to  remain  on  the  list  of  forfeited  lands  of  said  C5unty 
of  Charleston,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  the  purchase  of  said  lands — the  s'aid 
Commissioners  having  the  power  of  sale  of  forfeited  lands  under  the  Act  of 
General  Assembly  of  the  date  the  23d  December,  1879.  That  the  said  ne- 
gotiations resulted  in  the  purchase  by  your  memorialists  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  pieces  of  property  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  twenty-four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-six  48-100  dollars,  payable  in  two  equal  annual  instal- 
ments, the  price  of  each  piece  respectively  secured  by  mortgage  of  such  piece. 

That  the  City  of  Charleston  has  up  to  the  15th  September,  1883,  settled  with 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  said  property, 
paying  the  bonds  given  for  the  purchase  money  thereof  in  the  aggregate  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  98-100  dollars. 

That  there  remains  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pieces  of  such  real  estate  un- 
settled for,  and  there  is  unpaid  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five 
50-100  dollars  for  this  remainder. 

That  owing  to  certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  in  the 
matter  of  forfeited  lands,  your  memorialists  have  been  unable  to  dispose  of  the 
said  remaining  property  as  aforesaid,  there  being  great  doubt  as  to  the  regular- 
ity of  the  forfeitures  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  pray  that  your  Honorable  Bodies 
will  take  such  action  as  will  enable  your  memorialists  to  dispose  of  the  said 
real  estate  purchased  from  the  said  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  as  aforesaid, 
and  from  the  proceeds  thereof  to  pay  the  said  sum  remaining  unpaid  as  afore- 
said, and  for  such  other  action  as  may  facilitate  and  hasten  the  settlement  of 
these  matters. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  following  Act 
was  passed  : 

AN  ACT  TO  Secure  the  Rights  of  Persons  having  an  interest  in 
Lands  Forfeited  for  Taxes. 

Section  i.  That  whenever  lands  declared  delinquent  for  the  non-payment 
of  taxes  thereon  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  placed  on  the  forfeited  land 
list,  and  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  sold  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sink- 
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ing  Fund,  and  doubts  may  arise  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  under 
which  said  lands  have  been  or  may  be  forfeited  or  sold,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  purchaser  of  said  lands,  his  heirs,  devisees  or  assigns,  to  serve  or 
cause  to  be  served,  in  the  same  mode  that  summons  are  served  by  law,  a  notice 
personally  upon  any  j)os>,ible  former  owner  of  said  lands  at  the  time  they  were 
assessed  for  taxation  or  declared  delinquent,  and  on  any  person  claiming  any 
interest  therein,  or  any  heirs,  devisees,  or  assigns  of  such  owner  or  claimant,  to 
show  cause,  on  a  day  fixed,  not  less  than  twenty  days  after  such  service,  before 
the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  in  which  said  lands  may  lie,  or  the  presiding  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  for  the  County  where  such  lands  lie,  why  the  title  acquired  or  claim- 
ed by  the  State  in  said  lands  be  not  confirmed  ;  and  if  at  the  hearing  no  suffi- 
cient cause  to  the  contrary  be  shown,  or  if  there  be  no  return,  the  Judge  hear- 
ing the  same  shall  decree  that  the  title  to  the  said  lands  has  vested  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  or  her  assigns,  which  decree,  subject  to  appeal  therefrom, 
shall  be  a  final  adjudication  of  and  a  bar  against  all  claims  to  said  lands  on 
the  part  of  the  person  served  with  such  notice.  But  if  at  the  hearing  of  said 
return  the  party  served  with  such  notice  shall  show  sufficient  cause  to  the  con- 
trary, and  shall  forthwith  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  County  in  which  said  lands 
lie  all  State,  County,  School  and  Municipal  taxes  "due  by  and  charged  against 
said  lands,  with  all  penalties  and  costs  thereon,  then  the  Judge  hearing  the  re- 
turn shall  set  aside  all  proceedings  by  which  the  said  lands  are  declared  for- 
feited, and  the  County  auditor  shall  place  said  lands  on  the  tax  list ;  Provided, 
that  either  party  at  such  hearing  can  require  that  a  jury  pass  on  any  issue  of  fact 
involved  therein. 

Sec.  2.  The  County  treasurer  receiving  such  taxes  shall  pay  over  all  Muni- 
cipal taxes,  penalties  and  costs  to  the  Municipality  entitled  thereto. 


At  the  February  Term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
the  Corporation  Counsel  will  "  petition  to  confirm  title  and 
order  to  show  cause,"  in  all  these  outstanding  cases,  and  it 
is  believed  that  during  the  year  this  business  will  be  satis- 
factorily settled.    The  following  is  the  form  of  petition  : 


STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  )j 
Charleston  County.  f  ^ 

To  the  Honorable  ,  Judge  of  - 


the  Common  Pleas. 


The  petition  of  the  City  Council  of  Chaileston  showeth  that  on  the  

day  of  ,  A.  D.  i8S — ,  your  Petitioners  purchased  from  the  Sinking  Fund 

Commissioners  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  the  following  described  property, 

to  wit :  '■ — ,  the  same  having  been,  as  it  was  claimed,  forfeited 

to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  the  name  of  ;  ,  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  taxes  due  thereon.    That  your  Petitioners  paid  the  said  Sinking  Fund 

Commissioners  the  sum  of  dollars  for  the  said  property,  the  same  being 

the  amount  of  taxes,  costs  and  penalties  due  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  on 
the  said  property  at  the  time  of  such  purchase.  That  the  amount  of  State  and 
County  taxes  which  have  accrued  since  the  date  of  said  purchase  is   dol- 
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lars.    That  the  sum  of  tiollars  is  due  and  unpaid  for  Municipal  taxes  on 

said  property.  That  at  the  time  of  said  forfeiture,  as  aforesaid,  the  legal  title 
to  said  property  was  in  .  That  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  proceedings  under  which  said  lands,  as  aforesaid,  have  been  for- 
feited to  the  State  of  South  Carolina: 

Wherefore,  your  Petitioners  pray  that  the  said  may  be  ordered 

to  be  and  appear  at  ■■  ,  on  the    day  of  ,  A.  D.  i88 — ,  that 

your  Eionor  may  then  and  there  take  your  Petitioners'  case  into  consideration, 
and  grant  such  relief  in  the  premises  as  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
your  Honor  shall  seem  meet,  and  as  is  provided  by  law. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  do  appear  at  the  time  and  place  above 

mentioned,  to  answer  to  the  aforesaid  complaint,  and  shew  cause  why  the  title 
acquired  and  claimed  by  the  vState  of  South  Carolina  in  and  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned premises  be  not  confirmed.    And  that  do  serve  a  copy  of 

  defence  upon  the  Petitioners,  or  their  Attorney,  or  judgment  will  be 

given  against  the  said  by  default. 

And  it  is  further  Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  this  petition  and  order  be  forthwith 
served  upon  the  said  Defendant. 

CITY  COLLEGE  FUND. 

This  trust  fund  is  the  same  as  heretofore  reported.  The 
assets  are  : 

'  City  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds..  $38,500.00 

City  Five  Per  Cent.  Stock   23,000.00 

 $61,500.00 


THE  SINKING  FUND. 

The  assets  of  this  fund  on  the  ist  January,  1884,  were  as 
follows  : 


City  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds  '  143,200.00 

City  Six  Per  Cent.  Bonds.   6,500.00 

City  Six  Per  Cent.  Stock   828.99 

Cash   7,545  •  50 

 $58,074.49 


FIRE  LOAN  BONDS. 

The  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  January  i,  1883,  was  $103,400.00 

Received  and  cancelled  during  the  year     10,500.00 

Leaving  in  circulation  January  I,  1884   92,900.00 
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ORPHAN  HOUSE  FUND. 


The  following  assets  are  held  as  trust  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Institution  : 

In  the  general  fund  in  charge  of  the  Mayor,  Chairman 
Orphan  House  Board,  and  City  Treasurer,  of  date  of  Janu- 
ary I,  1884,  the  assets  consisted  of 

City  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds    .  .  $172,000.00 

City  Six  Per  Cent.  Bonds.   2,500.00 

South  Carolina  Brown  Consols   31,870.47 


In  the  Commissioners'  P\ind,  held  in  similar'  trust  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners, 


3  shares  Bank  of  Charleston  stock. 
12  shares  Union  Bank  stock. 
20  shares  Magnolia  Cemetery  Company's  stock. 

6  lots  in  Magnolia  Cemetery. 

Appended  hereto  will  be  found  the  annual  statement  of 
the  City  Treasurer. 

All  the  financial  details  of  the  city  government  have  been 
most  successfully  conducted  the  past  year,  and  I  think  the 
summary  for  the  four  years  will  be  considered  as  highly  sat- 
isfactory. The  late  Cit}^  Council  have  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  by  diligent  and  careful  attention,  the  city's  affairs 
can  be  conducted  in  as  business  like  a  way  as  a  commercial 
house,  and  need  have  no  debit  balances  at  the  close  of  a 
year's  work.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  present  Council  to 
maintain  this  important  advantage,  and  they  expect  and 
will  certainly  receive  the  active  support  of  the  corporators 
to  this  end. 


 $  206,370.47 


City  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds  

South  Carolina  Brown  Consols  

Northeastern  Railroad  First  Mortgage,  8's 
Savannah  and  Charleston  Railroad  Bonds , 


$51,000.00 
4,500.00 
1 ,000 . 00 
650.00 


$57,150.00 
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Licenses  Issued  at  City  Treasury  for  Year  ending 
December  s'iST,  1883. 


BUSINESS. 


cci 

@ 

Amount. 

1  25.00 

$        75- 00 

I 

50.00 

50.00 

12 

20.00 

240 . 00 

16 

40.00 

640 . po 

3 

60.00 

180.00 

I 

80.00 

80.00 

I 

100  00 

♦100.00 

2 

1 50.0c 

300 . 00 

4 

25 .00 

100.00 

10 

50.00 

500 . 00 

3 

75  .00 

225 .00 

8 

100.00 

800 . 00 

5 

20.00 

100.00 

2 

75.00 

I 50 . 00 

6 

500 . oc 

3,000.00 

2 

150.00 

300 . 00 

I 

100.00 

100.00 

2 

25 .00 

50.00 

9 

25 .00 

225 .00 

2 

50.00 

100.00 

6 

50.00 

300 . 00 

4 

150.00 

600 . 00 

2 

10.00 

20.00 

2 

125 .00 

250.00 

5 

35- 00 

175.00 

2 

125.00 

250.00 

I 

205 . 00 

205 . 00 

28 

30.00 

840 . 00 

I 

60  .  00 

60.00 

79 

3 .00 

237.00 

90 

12 .00 

1,080.00 

13 

30.00 

390.00 

2 

60.00 

120.00 

17 

30.00 

510.00 

6 

50.00 

300 . 00 

3 

65 .00 

195 -OO 

6 

15 .00 

90.00 

2 

40.00 

80.00 

30.00 

5 

50.00 

250  00 

I 

35- 00 

35- 00 

21 

10.00 

210.00 

I 

50.00 

50.00 

100.00 

100.00 

97 

5.00 

485 .00 

29 

75.00 

2,i75-oo 

6 

50.00 

300.00 

I 

75- 00 

75.00 

Artists,  &c.,  business  not  exceeding  $i,ooo  

Exceeding  $1,000  

Druggists,  annual  sales  do  not  exceed  $1,000..  .  . 

Annual  sales  do  not  exceed  $5,000  

Annual  sales  do  not  exceed  $10,000  

Annual  sales  do  not  exceed  $20,000  

Annual  sales  do  not  exceed  $30,000   

Annual  sales  exceeding  $30,000  

Architects,  Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors.  .... 

Auctioneers — ]nd)lic  outcry  only  

Auctioneers  and  Real  Estate  ]^)r()kers  

Auctioneers  and  Real  Estate  lookers,  and  of  Stocks, 

Bonds  and  other  Securities  

Agencies,  Sewing  Machine,  sales  under  $2,000.  . 

Sales  over  $5,000   

Phosphate  Rock  Mining  

Steam.ship,  regular  line    

Steamboats  

Steamboats,  inland  lines   . 

Steam  Tugs  

Steam  Ferry  Boats.  .   

Sailing  Vessels  

Sailing  Vessels  and  Steamships  combined.  . 

Ferry,  other  than  steam   . 

Commercial  

Real  Estate  Collectors   .  . 

Bankers.  

Banks,  for  every  $100,000  of  capital,  $125  ;  for  every 

$1,000  over  $100,000,  $1.00    

Bakeries   

Steam  

Barbers,  for  each  chair   . 

Builders  and  Master  Mechanics  

Working  four  to  ten  hands  

Working  over  ten  hands  

Billiard  or  Pool  Tables — one  table   . 

Two  tables  

Three  tables  

Each  additional  over  three  tables  

Bill  Posters  

Bowling  Alleys  

Building  and  Loan  Associations  

Boarding  Mouses,  Sailor  

Other  than  Sailor — less  than  ten  rooms  

Ten  rooms,  and  less  than  twenty  

Breweries  

Butchers  

ihokers,  Commercial  or  Produce   

Stock,  Money,  or  Dealers  in  Exchange   . 

Brokers,  Real  Estate  and  Stock,  Money  or  Ex- 
change  


Financial  Department. 
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BUSINESS. 


@ 


Amoun  1. 


%  20.00 
5.00 
100. 00 
100.00 

50.00 
300  00 
500 . 00 

35- 00 

10.00 
500 . 00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
200 . 00 
300 . 00 
400 . 00 
500.00 
5 .00 
5  .00 
200 . 00 

10.00 
500 . 00 

30.00 
60.00 

10.00 
25.00 
35- 00 
45- 00 
55-00 
75.00 
100.00 
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23 


than 


Blacksmith  Shops — one  forge  

Each  additional  forge  

Cattle  Yards  

Dealers  

Coal  Yards  

Cotton  Presses,  steam — one  press  

More  than  one  pres?  

Hand   

Cotton  Packing  by  hand  

Companies,  Telegraph  

Telephone.  ...  ,  

Express  

Gas    

Electric  Light  

Street  Railway,  passenger  

Streei  Railway,  passenger  and  freight.  .  . 

Phosphate  Rock  Mining  

Theatre,  Concert,  &c.,  per  day  

Exhibitions  and  Public  Balls,  per  night 

Academy  of  Music  

Cook  Shops  

Circuses,  each  visit.  

Dealers,  Poultry  and  Country  Produce,  sale: 
than  $5,000  

Over  $5,000  

Excluding  Distilled  Spirits — Sales  less 
$500  ,  

Sales  over  $500,  and  less  than  $5,000  

Sales  over  $5,000,  and  less  than  $10,000  

Sales  over  $10,000,  and  less  than  $15,000.   .  .  . 

Sales  over  $15,000,  and  less  than  $20,000  .  .  .  . 

vSales  over  $20,000,  and  less  than  $30,000  

Sales  over  $30,000,  and  less  than  $50,000  

Additional  $r.ooo,  $i.03:  i  at$i4o;  i  at  $170; 
4  at  $125;  4  at  $500;  2  at  $200;  i  at  $175; 
4  at  $150;  I  at  $130;  4  at  $300;  2  at  $185; 
I  at  $110  

Wholesale  Liquor — Sales  $20,000  

Retail  Liquor  

Hides  and  Tallow  

Dye  Houses. . :     

Dentists — business  less  than  $1,000  

Less  than  $2,000  

Over  $2,000  

Engravers  

Factories,  Cigar  

Concrete  Piping  

Candy   

Sausage,  by  steam  

Sausage,  by  hand  

Sash  and  Blinds — Sales  $5,000  

Over  $5,000  


II 
2 
I 
I 
9 
3 
I 

4 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
3 
63 
197 
I 

30 


10 
I 

221 
346 
28 
24 

19 
12 

27 


16 
267 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 
I 
8 
1 

3; 
I 
I 
I 
4 


150.00 
100.00 
50.00 
10.00 
15  .00 
25  .00 
50.00 
10.00 
15  .00 
15  .00 
25.00 
25 .00 
10.00 
25 .00 
50.00: 


220.00 
10.00 
100.00 
100.00 
450.00 
900 . 00 
500.00 
140.00 
20.00 
500 . 00 
500 . 00 
500 . 00 
500.00 
200 . 00 
300 . 00 
400 . 00 
1,500.00 
315.00 
985 .00 
200.00 
300 . 00 


300 . 00 
60.00 


2,210.00 
8,650.00 

980  00 
1 ,080 . 00 
1,045  .00 

900 . 00 
2,700.00 


5,795-00 
2,400.00 
26,700.00 

100.00 
20.00 
60.00 

100.00 

150.00 
10.00 

120.00 
15  .00 
75.00 
25  .00 
10.00 
25.00 

200 . 00 
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RI ISTNFSS 

Amount. 

< 

— ; — — xj — '■  

tp250  •  00 

$  250.00 

31 

50 .  00 

350 

.00 

10 

1 ,000 . 00 

9 

200  00 

T, 800.  00 

8000  nnd  les'>  thcin  15  000 

D 

300 . 00 

900 

.00 

4 

350.00 

1,400.00 

3 

500.00 

1,500.00 

2 

50.00 

TOO 

.00 

I 

1 00  00 

100 

.00 

500 . 00 

500 

.00 

32 

Naval  Stores — Receiving  10,000  barrels  or  und 

er.  . 

7 

50.00 

350 

.00 

V^VCI    10,0vJL',  clllv_l  less  LIlclU  l^jOUO.  ..«.••  ... 

2 

TCO 

200 

.00 

I 

5  -oo 

150 

.00 

33 

3 

I 00 . 00 

300 

.00 

34 

Pairs,  Promenade  Concerts,  per  day  or  night.  . 

I 

5  -  00 

5 

00 

35 

7 

10 . 00 

70 

.00 

3^^ 

5 

25  00 

125 

00 

37 

2 

100.00 

200 

.00 

75  ■ 

75 

00 

38 

2 

5  .00 

10 

00 

3 

100.00 

300 

00 

39 

9 

25 . 00 

225 

00 

Ice  Carts  

7 

1 0  00 

70 

00 

40 

Insurance   Companies  or  Agencies — Business 

less 

than  $J,ooo  

17 

20.00 

340 . 00 

For  each  additional  $1,000,  or  fractional  part  of 

$1,000:  I  at  $150;  2  at  $90;  Q  at  $50;  13  at 

$30;  8  at  $40;  I  at  130;  I  at  $220;  i  at  % 

140; 

$7  at  $70;  I  at  $180;  I  at  $270;  2  at  $100;  4 

at  !f>6o-  2  at  *8o  

3,520 

00 

41 

IntellifTence  Offices  or  Shinninp-  Masters  

20 . 00 

42 

3 

15 .00 

45 

00 

43 

I 

125. 00 

125 

00 

Retail   

T  8 

30 . 00 

540 

00 

44 

100.00 

45 

23 

10.00 

230 

00 

19 

25  ■  00 

475 

00 

Over  $1,000,  and  less  than  $3,000  

14 

50 . 00 

700 . 00 

7 

75  -oo 

525.00 

40 

Lumber  Yards  

3 

60 . 00 

180.00 

I 

60.00 

60.00 

47 

Merchants  or  Commission  Merchants — Buying 

less 

3 

50.00 

150 

00 

2 

100.00 

200 

00 

Buying  less  than  8000  bales  cotton  

2 

200 . 00 

400 

00 

Buying  less  than  15,000  bales  cotton  

2 

300  00 

600 . 00 

Buying  less  than  20,000  bales  cotton  .... 

I 

350.00 

350 

00 

Buying  less  than  30,000  bales  cotton.  .  .  . 

2 

400 . 00 

800 

00 

4 

500.00 

2,000 

00 

I 

400 . 00 

400 

00 

48 

Commission  Merchants,  other  than  those  buying 

13 

125 .00 

1,625 

00 

Financial  Department. 
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CIS 

cn 
< 

business. 

i=l 

as 

>=! 

IH 

@ 

Amount. 

u 

Merchant  Tailors — Sales  less  than  $2,ooo  

Over  $2,000  

Mills,  Flour  

Grist — hy  steam  

Grist — by  horse  power  

Planing  

Saw  

Rice — Business  of  2000  tierces  or  less   

10,000  tierces  or  less  

15,000  tierces  or  less  

Spice,  Coffee,  Sea  Foam,  &c  

Menageries,  per  day  

Marble  Yards  

Papers— worked  by  steam  

Worked  by  hand  

Printing  Offices,  Job — steam  

Hand   

Phosphate  and  Fertilizer  Works  

Physicians — Business  $600,  or  less  

Between  |6oo  and  $1,000  

Over  $1,000,  and  under  $3,000  

Over  $3,000  

Pedlers,  local,  per  week  

Itinerant,  per  day  

Restaurants  

Savings  Banks  

Stables,  public  or  livery  

.Sale  or  Stock  Yards  

Soda  Water  Manufacturers  and  Bottlers  

Soda  Water,  sold  from  founts   .... 

Stevedores,  Master  

Skating  Rinks  

Shooting  Galleries  

Stencil  Cuiters  

Vendors  of  Books  

Whose  stock  does  not  exceed  $50,  

Poultry.  Vegetables,  &c.,  on  street  

Veterinary  Surgeons  

Wood  Yards  

Wood  Sawyers,  by  machinery  

Wharves,  owners  or  lessees  of  wharves  or  ware- 
houses, for  storing,  landing  or  shipping  goods 
wares  and  produce,  whose  receipts  are  under 

$10,000  

Over  $10,000,  and  under  $20,000  

Over  $30,000  

Warehouses,  other  than  wharf  warehouses,  used  for 

storage  

Wheelwright  and  Blacksmith  Shops,  r  forge.  .  .  . 

For  each  additional  forge  

Wagons  Retailing  Oil  on  Streets,  selling  five  gallons 

Oil,  or  more  

Less  than  five  gallons  Oil  

3 


T  A 

$  12. 

00 

%       168  00 

4 

f^O. 

00 

200  00 

60. 

00 

5 

35- 

00 

T  "7  c  nn 

J 

15- 

00 

J^^  00 

1 

.5 

60. 00 

I  80 . 00 

A 

4 

60.00 

240 . 00 

J 

50 

00 

5  0 . 00 

2 

200 

00 

400 . 00 

I 

300 

00 

300 . 00 

2 

25 

00 

50  . 00 

lu 

00 

1 

4 

20 

00 

80  00 

I 

75 

00 

1^  00 

2 

-5 

00 

50  00 

1 

I 

50 

uo 

200  00 

25 

00 

50  00 

2 

250 

00 

500 . 00 

16 

10 

00 

I 60 . 00 

I  2 

25 

00 

300  -O 

T  C 

D 

50 

00 

750 . 00 

2 

75 

00 

150.00 

1 1 

5 

00 

J. 

10 

00 

40  . 00 

11 

30 

00 

330.  0(, 

3 

^25 

00 

375 -OO 

4 

30 

00 

120.00 

8 

loo 

00 

800 . 00 

c 

D 

30 

00 

1 50 . 00 

J  J 

12 

00 

420 . 00 

12 

50 

600 . 00 

2 

20 

00 

40.00 

2 

25 

00 

50 . 00 

12 

00 

20 

12 

00 

240 . 00 

168 

5 

00 

840 . 00 

49 

3 

00 

I 

20 

00 

20 . 00 

40 

30 

00 

1,200  00 

30 

00 

9 

50 

.00 

450.00 

4 

100 

00 

400 . GO 

I 

200 

.00 

200 . 00 

50 

.00 

10 

20 

.00 

200 . CO 

9 

5 

.00 

45- 00 

I 

10 

.00 

10 . 00 

5 

.00 

5  .00 

i8 
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BUSINESS. 


Amount. 


Watchmakers    

Special  Licenses — i  at  $12.50; 

I  at  $20  

Green  Grocers  

Drummers  

Penalties  

Carts,  Drays,  &c. — I  horse.  .  . 

Two  horse  

Buggies — I  horse  

Omnibusses  , 

Penalty  


I  at  $25;  I  at  $6; 


14$  12.00I 


12 
141 


1246 
46 
10 
6 


Total   $13 


100.00 
20.00 


10.00 
20.00 
5.00 
30.00 


WM.  L.  CAMPBELL,  City  Treasurer, 


Cash  Transactions  of  the  Trustees  Orphan  House 
Fund,  from  January  i,  1883,  to  December  31,  1883. 

RECEIPTS. 

To  Interest  Account — 

12  months'  interest  on  $172,000  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds  $6,880.00 

12  months'  interest  on  $2,500  Six  Per  Cent.  Old  Bonds   150.00 

12  months'  interest  on  $31,870.47  State  Consols   1,912.24 

$8,942.24 

EXPENDITURES. 

By  Bond  Account — 

Balance  due  on  purchase  of  September,  1882  %  92.21 

Amount  paid  over  to  City  for  current  expenses  of  the  Orphan 

House   7,893.91 

Balance   956.12 

$8,942 . 24 

ASSETS. 

I172.000.00  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds. 
2,500.00  Six  Per  Cent.  Old  Bonds. 
31,870.47  State  of  South  Carolina  Consols. 

WM.  L.  CAMPBELL,  City  Treasurer, 
[anuary  ist,  iSS/f.. 

Examined  and  found  correct. 

L.  D.  MOWRY, 

Chairman  Commissioners  Orphan  House, 

and  Trustee  Orphan  House  Fund. 


Financial  Department. 
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Cash  Transactions  City  College  Fund,  from  Jan- 
uary I,  1883,  TO  December  31,  1883. 


RECEIPTS. 

To  Interest  Account — 

12  months'  interest  on  $38,500  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds  $1,540.00 

12  months'  interest  on  $23,000  Five  Per  Cent.  Stock.  .   1,150.00 

$2,690  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

By  amount  paid  Jacob  Williman,  Treasurer  $2,690.00 

ASSETS. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds,  $38,500. 
Five  Per  Cent.  Stock,  $23,000. 


WM.  L.  CAMPBELL,  C7tj  Treasurer. 
January  ist,  iSS/j.. 
Examined  and  found  correct, 

CH.  RICHARDSON  MILES, 
President  Board  of  Trustees  College  of  Charleston. 

Cash  Transactions  Commissioners  Sinking  Fund, 
FROM  January  i,  1883,  to  December  31,  1883. 


RECEIPTS. 

To  Balance  from  last  Annual  Statement  %  45.49 

Bond  Account — Sale  of  $1,000  Fire  Loan  Bond   •  450.00 

Interest  Account   1,898.00 

Appropriation,  amount  received  from  City   20,000.00 

$22,393.49 

EXPENDITURES. 

By  Bond  Account — Purchase  of  $6,500  Six  Per  Cent.  Old  Bonds. .  .  .$6,475.00 

Purchase  of  $5,000  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds   3,980.00 

Purchase  of  $1,000  Fire  Loan  Bonds   ....  450.00 

Stock  Account— Purchase  of  $681.58  City  Stock   681.58 

Expense  Account — Expenses  in  exchanging  Stock  for  ^%  Bonds.  3,261.41 
Balance  7,545  •  50 


$22,393.49 

ASSETS. 

$43,200.00  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds. 
6,500.00  Six  Per  Cent.  Old  Bonds, 

828 .99  City  Stock. 
7.545 -50  Cash. 

WM.  L.  CAMPBELL,  City  Treasi^^~ 
Examined  and  found  correct. 

F.  S.  RODGERS, 
Chairman  Committee  Ways  and  Means, 
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Mayor  Courtenay  s  Anitual  Reinew. 


Cash  Transactions  Fire  Loan  Fund,  from  January 
T,  1883,  TO  December  31,  1883. 

RECEIPTS, 

To  Balance  from  last  Annual  Statement  $1,254.37 

Bond  Account — Sale  $2,500  Old  Six  Per  Cent.  Bonds.  .$2,500.00 

Interest  Account   807.02 

Insurance   36.  50 

Miscellaneous  Bonds   1,785.28 

Rents   104.40 

State  Tax,  refunded   51-39 

_  5,284.59 

$6.538.96 

EXPENDI  I  URES. 

By  Bond  Account — Purchase  of  $9,500  Fire  Loan  Bonds.  .$4,031.25 
Expense  Account — 

Paid  for  Repairs  $  113.40 

Paid  for  Recording   17-75 

Brokerage  on  purchase  of  $4,500  Fire 

Loan  Bonds,.   11 .25 

Court  Expenses  in  cases  of  Salvo,  Bar- 

bot,  Sedgwick,  O'Mara   562.55 

Master  Sass,  by  order  Court  m  City  vs. 

Barbot   1,300.00 

 2,004.95 

Insurance   187.95 

State  Taxes   253.68 

 $6,477-83 

Balance  Cash   61.13 

$6,538.96 

ASSETS. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds  $3,000.00 

City  Stock   27.00 

Personal  Bonds— Klinck,  G.  W    $1,000.00 

Kinloch,  Jno.  M   3,000.00 

Hancock,  Thos    16.76 

Kenny,  John    416. 00 

Tecklenburg,  P.,  in  trust     3,950.00 

 8,382,76 

Original  Bonds  for  Loans — Caulfield,  M   8,000,00 

Devereux,  Jno,  H   7,000,00 

Garety,  Thomas   i  000,00 

Mazyck,  Peter    300.00 

Ryan,  Mrs,  M.  A  ;  !   1,500.00 

Reils,  Benj   700.00 

Salvo,  Mrs.  L   1. 300. 00 

Tigh,  B   600.00 


Financial  Department.  21 

White,  R.  D.,  Trustee  l4,500.oo 

Boag,  T.  G.,  Trustee     2,000.00 

Meyer,  J.  Corde   600.00 

Real  Estate — formerly  O'Mara's  :   3,200.00 


WM.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Citf  Treasurer. 
January  i,  iS8^. 
Examined  and  found  correct. 

J.  H.  LOEB, 

Chairman  Committee  Fire  Loan  Bonds. 

Cash  Transactions  Forfeited  Lands  Sinking  Fund, 
FROM  January  i,  1883,  to  December  31,  1883. 


RECEIPTS. 

To  Balance  from  last  Annual  Statement  $  234.52 

Amount  received  for  arrears  State  Taxes  $1,828.29 

State  Taxes,  1881   288.43 

State  Taxes,  1882.   28.71 

City  Taxes  11,074.95 

City  Taxes,  1882   81.78—  1. 156. 73 

Public  School   1 1  •  99 

Penalties   41.80 

Expenses   313.19 

Bond  Account   .  .  1,187.50 

Interest  Account.   722.67 

G.  D.  Bryan,  Corporation  Counsel   30.00 

City  Sheriff     13. 52 

Profit  from  sale  of  property   145.49 

Rent   9.00 

 ■   5,777.32 

$6011.84 

EXPENDITURES. 

By  Amount  paid  State  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  $1,818.88 

State  Tax,  1882   28.70 

City  Tax     14-78 

Bond  Account — $3,400  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds   2,532.00 

Stock  Account — $70  City  Stock   70.00 

Expense  Account. . .    176.23 

Sinking  Fund   83.33 

G.  D.  Bryan,  Corporation  Counsel   80.00 

Balance   1,207.92 


$6,011.84 


Assets. 

$16,900.00  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds. 
156.88  City  Stock. 
393.81  Personal  Bonds. 


WM.  L.  CAMPBELL,  City  Treasurer. 
Correct.  F.  S.  RODGERS,  Chair 7nan. 
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ASSESSMENTS-REAL  AND  PERSONAL. 

The  records  now  kept  from  day  to  day  in  the  Assessor's 
office  prove  to  be  valuable  and  interesting  statistics, 
enabling  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  city 
to  obtain  authentic  information,  and  presenting  a  compari- 
son with  the  current  and  preceding  years.  The  statistics  of 
taxable  values  show:  tor  1879,  $20,796,398;  for*  1880, 
$21,573,559;  for  1881,  $22,427,057;  for  1882,  $23,380^612; 
for  1883,  $23,435,884.  There  has  been  a  gain  of  $2,639,486 
since  1879,  ^"•^  ^  prudent  estimate  points  to  more  than 
$24,000,000  of  taxable  values  for  1884.  Upon  this  ratio  of 
increase  for  the  ensuing  four  years,  the  taxable  values  will 
have  risen  above  $26,500,000,  and  the  two  per  cent,  rate  of 
1884  can  be  reduced  to  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  and 
yield  the  same  revenue.  I  would  direct  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  corporators  to  these  interesting  figures,  as  afford- 
ing encouragement  for  a  lower  scale  of  taxation  in  the  near 
future.  With  prudent  and  firm  management,  taxation  for 
the  support  of  our  Municipal  government  must  decline  to 
very  moderate  figures  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  real  property  over  last  year 
is  $562,090,  while  the  value  of  personal  property  shows  a 
decrease  of  $506,818.  This  decrease,  however,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  change  in  the  time  for  making  returns  which 
went  into  effect  last  year,  and  by  which  many  of  the  returns 
included  a  period  of  only  five  months  as  compared  with  the 
returns  for  twelve  months  for  the  previous  year. 

The  registration  of  all  new  buildings  and  the  repair  and 
improvement  of  old  ones  enables  an  approximation  in  the 
figures  of  the  city's  growth.  There  is  still  some  indifference 
or  unwillingness  to  furnish  the  fullest  information  on  this 
point  for  the  use  of  the  city,  which  I  trust  will  not  long 
continue.  The  issue  of  permits  for  new  buildings  in  1883 
amounted  to  325,  and  the  reported  cost  $340,715.  For  im- 
provements 203,  and  the  reported  cost  $115,900. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  permits  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  and  the  improvement  of  old  build- 
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ings  in  the  various  wards,  and  the  value  of  the  same,  during 
the  year  1883 : 

New  Buildings. 


Permits.  Cost. 

First  Ward                                                                      3  I  8,300 

Second  Ward                                                                 11  13.160 

Third  Ward                                                                   17  29,850 

Fourth  Ward                                                                 3°  62,700 

Fifth  Ward                                                                    21  11,770 

Sixth  Ward                                                                    31  24,850 

Seventh  Ward   130  i57.76o 

Eighth  Ward                                                                 82  32,325 

Totals  325  1340,715 


Improvements. 

First  Ward   14  %  I5.750 

Second  Ward   14  9,070 

Third  Ward   27  16,000 

Fourth  Ward   59  44.240 

Fifth  Ward   17  9,900 

Sixth  Ward   21  7,075 

Seventh  Ward   28  7.940 

Eighth  Ward   23  5,925 

Totals  203  $115,900 


As  against  a  total  of  280  permits  involving  a  cost  ot 
$205,585  for  the  previous  year.  These  figures,  however,  do 
not  include  the  improvements  to  the  public  buildings, 
churches  and  other  property  which  is  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  which  will  probably  aggregate  $100,000  additional. 

The  larger  number  of  new  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
the  upper  wards  of  the  city,  where  farm  lands  have  been 
divided  up  into  building  lots  and  sold  at  prices  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  former  assessed  value. 

There  are  no  fees  charged  for  building  permits,  and  it  is 
only  desired  to  secure  accurate  information  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  city  from  year  to  year. 

During  the  year  1883  there  were  sales  of  351  pieces  of 
real  estate,  aggregating  $688,921.  These  properties  were 
assessed   for  taxation  at   $543,417,  and    the  increase  is 
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$145,504,  equal  to  26yYi7  per  cent.  The  increase  by  wards 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Sales  and  Assessments,  1883. 


WARDS. 

No.  OF  Lots. 

Amount 
OF  Sales. 

Assessm't. 

Increase. 

Per  Cent. 

First  

15 

1  64,895 

163,350 

1  1,545* 

2.44 

32 

90,610 

68,275 

22,335 

32.71 

Third  

35 

75,447 

71,750 

3,697 

5-15 

58 

169,110 

139,615 

29,495 

21 . 13 

Fifth    

28 

50,862 

42,160 

8,702 

20.64 

Sixth  

43 

83,970 

66,555 

17,415 

26. 17 

71 

55,932 

32,820 

23,1 12 

70.42 

Eighth  

69 

98,095 

58,892 

39,203 

66.56 

The  largest  figures  of  increase  appear  at  the  Northern 
limits  of  the  city,  the  natural  course  of  building  develop- 
ment, now  that  the  vacant  lots  South  of  Line  Street  are 
becoming  very  scarce,  and,  of  course,  are  more  valuable  than 
formerly.  I  refer  to  the  Assessor's  detailed  reports  pub- 
lished herewith  for  particular  information  on  this  point. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  is  in  order  to  remark  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  lands  between  Line  Street  and  the 
city  boundary.  There  is  some  low  ground  intersecting  this 
area,  which  holds  the  storm  water,  and  at  some  points 
mingles  with  salt  water,  producing  brackish  deposits  preju- 
dicial to  health.  A  thorough  system  of  drainage  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  this  accomplished,  there  will  be  no  impediment  to 
the  gradual  occupation  of  this  entire  section  up  to  the  city 
boundary  by  dwelling  houses.  The  William  Enston  Home 
is  located  on  King  Street  in  this  section  of  the  city,  and 
the  trustees,  preparatory  to  developing  their  plans  for  this 
model  village,  have  called  the  attention  of  the  City  Council 
to  the  need  of  opening  a  new  street  along  the  South  line  of 
their  property,  and  the  building  of  a  culvert  of  sufificient 
size  to  receive  the  whole  rain-fall  on  the  hundred  acres 
West,  South,  and  North  of  this  locality,  and  deliver  it  rapid- 
ly into  New  Market  Creek  and  thence  into  Cooper  River. 
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This  is  the  most  important  measure  ever  projected  in  this 
quarter,  and  as  soon  as  this  culvert  is  constructed  property- 
owners  as  far  West  as  Rutledge  Avenue  and  North  and 
South  of  this  new  outlet  to  Cooper  River  should  give  atten- 
tion to  the  drainage  of  their  lands.  It  would  serve  to  re- 
claim many  acres  for  present  cultivation,  and  at  no  distant 
day  make  this  whole  area  very  healthy ;  lands  now  worth 
$700  and  $800  an  acre  for  farm  purposes  vv'ould  command 
very  much  higher  prices  for  building  lots,  and  will  be  wanted 
for  dwelling  houses  very  soon.  When  this  is  done,  and  it 
may  be  accomplished  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  there 
is  no  reason  why  before  the  end  of  the  century  Charleston 
may  not  be  built  up  to  the  extreme  Northern  boundary  and 
be  fully  occupied  to  the  utmost  corporate  limit.  When  we 
remember  that  Boston  is  reclaiming  low  lands,  filling  them 
in  with  solid  earth  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  sells  the  lots  so 
filled  at  100  per  cent,  profit  upon  the  original  cost  and  cost 
of  filling,  surely  our  small  average  of  about  three  feet  of  fill- 
ing should  be  an  easy  task  for  us.  The  South  Carolina  and 
Northeastern  Railways  intersect  this  section,  and  could 
organize  and  do  this  whole  work  so  cheaply  as  to  surprise 
land-owners,  and,  with  this  area  drained  and  filled,  Charles- 
ton will  be  in  the  way  to  have  100,000  population. 

REPORT  OF  CITY  ASSESSOR. 

City  Assessor's  Office,  City  Hall,  \ 
Charleston,  S.  C,  January  i,  1884.  f 
To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Charleston  : 

Gentlemen— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual 
report  of  this  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1883. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  is  as 
follows : 

Real  Estate  $16,016,100 

Personal  Property     7,419,784 


Total, 

4 


$23,435,884 
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From  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  aggregate  assessment  of 
property  held  by  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  as  ''for- 
feited lands,"  purchased  from  the  State,  and  also  the  assessed 
value  of  property  transferred  to  "  The  Trustees  of  the  Wil- 
liam Enston  Home,"  upon  which  no  taxes  have  been  levied, 
as  follows: 

Forfeited  Lands  %  92,575 

William  Enston  Home   68,950 

'I'otal  Deductions  $161,525 

Making  the  net  taxable  assessments  for  year  1883: 

Real  Estate  |i5. 854,575 

Personal  Property   7,419,784 

Total  $23,274,359  @  2^^^—1552,766 . 02 

As  compared  with  the  assessments  for  1882,  the  following 
differences  are  shown  : 

Real  Estate,  increase  1562,090 

Personal  Property,  decrease   506,818 

Total  gain  over  assessments  for  1882  $  55,272 

And  in  comparison  with  the  years  1880,  1881,  1882  and 
1883,  the  gain  for  the  four  years,  covering  the  past  admin- 
istration, is :  • 

Real  Estate  $1,492,160 

Personal  Property   1,147,326 

Total  gain  for  years  1880,  1881,  1882  and  1883,  $2,639,486 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  is  principally 
from  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  improvements,  the 
following  permits  for  which  have  been  issued  during  the 
year  : 

325  Permits  for  New  Buildings — Reported  Cost,  1340,715 
203       "        "    Improvements —       "         "  115,900 

Total.  .528  Permits.  Reported  Cost,  $456,615 
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As  the  Ordinance  requiring  permits  to  be  obtained  be- 
fore the  erection  or  alteration  of  any  building  was  only 
ratified  by  City  Council  the  loth  day  of  January,  1882,  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  aggregate  of  such  improvements  for  the 
past  four  years,  but  can  only  do  so  for  the  last  two  years, 
which  is  as  follows : 


Total  for  1882  and  1883.  .808  Permits— Reported  Cost,  $662,200 

This  does  not  include  the  improvements  to  public  build- 
ings, churches  and  other  property  exempt  from  city  taxa- 
tion, which  will  amount  to  over  $100,000  more. 

The  larger  number  of  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
in  the  upper  wards  of  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  each,  where  farm  lands  have  been  divided  up  into 
small  building  lots,  and  sold  at  greatly  advanced  prices  over 
assessments. 

The  decrease  in  personal  property  is  accounted  for  by  the 
change  in  the  time  for  making  tax  returns,  which  went  into 
effect  for  this  year,  many  of  the  returns  being  only  for  the 
period  of  five  months,  as  compared  with  twelve  months  for 
previous  year.    This  will  not  occur  in  future  years. 

The  record  of  sales  of  real  estate  for  the  past  year  con- 
tinues to  show  a  considerable  advance  over  assessments. 
A  statement  of  same  showing  a  comparison  of  assessments 
with  sales,  and  giving  the  percentage  of  advance  over  assess- 
ments in  the  different  wards,  and  the  general  average  in  the 
city,  is  submitted  with  this  report.  An  increase  in  values 
is  again  shown  in  all  the  wards,  but  the  greatest  advance  is 
in  Wards  7  and  8,  as  in  previous  years. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  the  following  statements,  to 
which  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention  : 

A.  Stateinent  of  the  description  and  value  of  personal 
property  returned  for  taxation  for  the  year  1883. 

B.  Statement  of  the  assessments  of  real  and  personal 


1882 
1883 


280  Permits — Reported  Cost,  $205,585 
528       "  "  "  456,615 
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property  estimated  upon  for  city  taxes  for  years  1879,  1880, 
1881,  1882  and  1883. 

C.  Comparison  of  assessments  with  sales  of  real  estate 
for  year  1883. 

D.  Statement  of  number  of  permits  issued  for  new  build- 
ings and  improvements  for  year  1883. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  AIKEN  KELLY: 

City  Assessor. 


Statement  of  the  Description  and  Value  of  Per- 
sonal Property  Returned  for  Taxation  for 
Year  1883. 

1530  Horses  and  Mules  $  125,175 

298  Neat  Cattle   7,488 

1243  Gold  and  Silver  Watches  and  Plate   95)235 

557  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons  and  Cabinet  Organs   49,220 

433  Carriages,  Buggies,  &c   40,330 

1080  Wagons,  Drays,  Carts,  &c   41,288 

865  Dogs   8,670 

Merchandise,  Money  and  Credits  pertaining  to  business  of 

Merchants   1,875,028 

Materials,  Machinery,  Engines,  Tools  and  Fixtures  of  Manu- 
facturers  929,463 

Moneys,  Bank  Bills  and  Circulating  Notes  on  hand  or  deposit, 

and  all  Credits   1,025,641 

Stocks  and  Bonds  of  Companies,  Corporations  and  Persons  (ex- 
clusive of  United  States  and  City),  and  Receipts  of  Insurance 

Agencies   2,556,387 

Vessels,  Boats  and  other  Floating  Property   199,250 

All  other  Property,  including  Household  Furniture    466,609 

Total  amount  of  Personal  Property    $7,419,784 

WM.  AIKEN  KELLY, 

City  Assessor. 

CJiarleston,  S.  C,  January  ist,  /( 
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Statement  of  the  Assessments  of  Real  and  Per- 
sonal Property  estimated  upon  for  City  Taxes 
FOR  years  1879,  1880,  1881,  r882  and  1883. 

1879. 

Real  Estate  117,137,255 

Personal   6,272,458 

123,409,713 

Deduct  reductions  made  by  State  Board  of  Assessors 

1879,  R^^l  Estate,  and  adopted  by  City  for  1880,  2,613,315 
Making  comparative  amount  estimated  upon  for  Taxes  of  1880,  as 


compared  with  1879 — 

Real  Estate  114,523,940 

Personal    6,272,458 

$20,796,398 

1880.  ~~ 

Real  Estate  $15,017,695 

Personal   6,555,864 


$21,573,559 

Gain  on  estimated  assessments  for  1880 — 

Real  Estate  $493,755 

Personal   283,406 

Total  gain  for  1880,  as  compared  with  1879  % 

1881.  • 

Real  Estate  ^  115,182,845 

Personal...   7,244,212 


$22,427,057 

Gain  as  compared  with  assessments  for  1880 — 

Real  Estate  $165,150 

Personal   688,348 


Total  gain  for  1881,  as  compared  with  1880  $  853,498 


Total  gain  for  1880  and  1881  $  1,630,659 

1882. 

Real  Estate  $15,454,010 

Personal   7,926,602 


$23,380,612 

Gain  as  compared  with  assessments  for  1881 — 

Real  Estate  ,  .$271,165 

Personal  '   682,390 


Total  gain  for  1882,  as  compared  with  i88r  $  953,555 

Total  gain  for  j88o,  1881  and  1882  $2,584,214 
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1883. 

Real  Estate   $16,016,100 

Personal   7,419,784 

$23,435,884 

As  compared  with  assessment  for  1882 — 

Gain  on  Real  Estate   $562,090 

Decrease  on  Personal   506,818 

Total  gain  for  1883,  as  compared  with  1882   $  55,272 

Total  gain  for  1880,  1881,  1882  and  1883  $2,639,486 


WM.  AIKEN  KELLY, 

City  Assessor. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  ist,  188/j.. 


Comparison  of  Assessments  with  Sales  of  Real 
Estate,  1883. 


H 

0) 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Advance 

Z 

w 

WARD. 

Sales. 

OVER 

U 

.  Ph 

0 

Assessment. 

Assessment. 

t< 
w 

One.  

15 

$  64,895 

$  63,350 

%  1,545 

2.44 

32 

90,610 

68,275 

22,335 

32.71 

35 

75,447 

71,750 

3,697 

5-15 

Four  

58 

169,110 

139,615 

29,495 

21 . 13 

Five   

28 

50,862 

42,160 

8,702 

20.64 

Six  

43 

83,970 

66,555 

17,415 

26. 17 

71 

55,932 

32,820 

23,112 

70.42 

Eight  

69 

98,095 

58,892 

39,203 

66.56 

Totals  

351 

$688,921 

$543,417 

$  145,504 

26.78 

315  pieces  sold  above  assessments  $145,504 

Amount  of  sales  $688,921 

Amount  of  Assessments   543.417 

Per  cent,  of  advance  over  assessments  38.06 

36  pieces  sold  below  assessments   $16,730 

Amount  of  assessments   $117,150 

Amount  of  sales     100,420 

Per  cent,  of  sales  below  assessments  16.66 


WM.  AIKEN  KELLY, 

City  Assessor. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  ist,  iSS/j.. 
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Statement  of  the  Number  of  Permits  issued  for 
New  Buildings  and  Improvements  for  year  1883. 


New  Buildings, 

325  Permits — reported  Cost,  $340,715.     Distributed  in  the  City  as  follows 

Ward  1   3  Permits.        Reported  cost,  |!  8,300 

Ward  2                            Ji        "  "  13,160 

Ward  3                            17       "  "  29,850 

Ward  4                           30       "  "  62,700 

Ward  5                            21        "  "  11,770 

Ward  6.  .  .  ,                    31        "  "  24,850 

Ward  7                          130       "  "  157,760 

Ward  8                          82       "  "  32,325 


Total  325 


1340,715 


Old  Buildings  Improved. 
203  Permits — reported  Cost,  $115,900.     Distributed  in  the  City  as  follows 


Ward  1  

Reported  cost,  %  15,750 

  14 

9.070 

 27 

16,000 

Ward  4   

  59 

44,240 

Ward  5  

  17 

9,900 

Ward  6  

"    •  7,075 

Ward  7  

28 

7,940 

Ward  8  

 23 

5,925 

Total 

 203 

$115,900 

Total  of  New  Buildings  and  Improvements — 

New  Buildings  325        Reported  cost,  $340,7^5 

Old  Buildings  Improved  203  "  115,900 


Total  Permits  528 


$456,615 


WM.  AIKEN  KELLY, 

City  Assessor, 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Jarinary  ist,  /< 
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SHERIFF'S  OFFICE-DELmqUENT  TAXES. 

The  affairs  of  this  important  ofifice  have  been  conducted 
during  the  past  year  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
change  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  accounts  will  be  of 
permanent  benefit  to  the  city.  This  office  is  now  equal  in 
its  efficiency  to  any  in  the  city  government,  and  1  refer  to 
the  accompanying  report  for  particular  information  as  to  all 
details. 


REPORT  OF  CITY  SHERIFF. 

City  Sheriff's  Office,  ) 
Charleston,  S.  C,  January  ist,  1884.  f 
To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  CJiarleston  : 

Gentlemen — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  annual  re- 
port of  the  business  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  1883.  I  have  also,  at  your  request,  prepared  a 
statement  of  the  collections  for  the  past  four  years. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  office  February  ist,  1883.  Dur- 
ing the  year  I  have  inaugurated  the  ledger  system  of  keep- 
ing the  accounts  which,  although  involving  a  much  greater 
amount  of  office  labor,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  correct 
method.  Monthly  balances  are  compared  with  the  books 
of  the  City  Treasurer,  thus  securing  perfect  correctness. 
Very  respectfully, 

GLENN  E.  DAVIS, 

City  Sheriff, 

Taxes  Collected  in  City  Sheriff's  Office  for  the 
Year  ending  December  31,  1883. 

Tax — 1870.    Amount  collected  on  Executions   %  112.37 

1872.  "  "  "   I  32.20 

"      1872.         "  **  Judgments   18.67 

  50.87 

1873.  "  "  Executions.    10.80 

1873.  "  "  Judgments   66.77 

  77-57 

1874.  "  "  Executions   17-72 

"      1874.         "  "  Judgments   109.68 

  127.40 
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Tax— 1875 
"  1875. 

*V  1876, 
"  1876 

"  1877. 
"  1877 

"  1878 
"  T878 

"  1879 
'«  1879 

1880. 
1880 

"  1881 
1881 

1882 
1882 

"  1883 


Amount  collected  on  Executions  %  129.95 

"              "  Judgments.    471.04 

 $ 

"              "  Executions   98.35 

"              "  Judgments   246.73 

"              "  Executions   458.00 

"  Judgments,    832.61 

"             "  Executions   325.52 

"              "  Judgments   155.07 

"  Executions   384.00 

"              "  Judgments   189.78 

"              "  Executions   203.20 

"              "  Judgments   256.54 

"              "  Executions   2,325.21 

"  Judgments   546.27 

"              "  Executions   11,097.55 

'*              "  Judgments....   ..  .  288.13 

"  "  Executions  


600 . 99 
345-08 

1,290.61 
480.59 
573-78 
459-74 

2,871.48 

11,385.68 
4.394-94 

$22,771 . 10 


Amount  Collected  for  School  Tax  and  Penalty. 


Tax- 


Tax- 


■1874. 

1875. 
1876. 

1877. 
1878. 

1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
T882. 

1883. 

-1877. 
1878 

1880, 
1881, 
1882 
1883 


School  Tax  collected 


  3 

  37 

  I 

  2 

  9 

  75 

  708 

  250 

Penalty  collected   47 

  I 

  31 

  231 

  895 

 ••  115 


Collected  for  License  Tax,  1883, 


.90 
.60 
,80 
.20 
.98 
•50 
.80 
.02 
.60 
•51 

—  $  1,090.91 
.70 

•17 

.  10 
.81 
.80 
.72 

—  1,323.30 

657.95 


Total  collections  for  year  ending  December  31,  1883  $25,843.26 
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Condensed  Report  of  Taxes  Collected  from  1880 
TO  1883,  inclusive. 


Tax — 1870.  Tax  collected  on  Executions  and  Judgments  %  142.37 

1872.  "  "  "  "    50.87 

"      1873-  "  "  "  "    I4Q-4I 

"      1874.  "  "  "  "    243.93 

1875.  "  "  "  "    1,606.04 

1876.  "  "  "  "    2,511.02 

1877.  "  "  *'  "    5,4^>i-49 

"      1878.  "  "  "  "    3,8*83.31 

"      1879.  "  "  "  *'    27,138.72 

1880.  "  "  "  "    28,717.67 

1881.  "  "  "  "    14,465.71 

"      1882.  "  "  "  "    14,310.19 

"      1883.  "  "  "  "    4.394.94 


1103,075.67 

Penalty  School  Tax  and  Interest  collected  from  1880  to  1883,  in- 
clusive    9,588. 15 

License  Tax  collected  in  18S2  and  1883   4,733.45 


Total  collections  for  four  years  $117,397.27 


Collections  made  in  this  office  for  month  of  December, 
1883,  do  not  appear  in  annual  report  of  City  Treasurer  to 
31st  December,  1883,  as  the  Sheriff's  return  for  this  month 
could  not  be  made  to  his  office  until  January,  1884. 

The  amount  of  delinquent  taxes  placed  in  the  Sheriff's 
office  from  the  year  1880  was  as  follows:  1880,  $23,049.53  ; 
1881,  $25,725.88;  1882,  $26,664.85  ;  1883,  $30,326.21. 

The  rate  per  cent,  collected. to  31st  December,  1883,  is  as 
foliows:  1880,863-9^^;  1881,63^;  1882,  53i6_^.  The  delin- 
quent taxes  of  1883  have  very  recently  been  placed  in  my 
office  for  collection. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GLENN  E.  DAVIS, 

City  Sheriff. 
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CORPORATION  COUNSEL'S  REPORT.  . 

In  presenting  the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel, I  would  remark  upon  the  amount  of  business  requiring 
legal  attention  of  late  years,  and  to  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  these  important  duties  have  been  discharged. 
Without  making  special  reference  to  cases,  I  would  state 
that  the  successful  termination  of  several  suits  has  been  of 
material  consequence  to  the  city. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CORPORATION  COUNSEL. 

Office  of  Corporation  Counsel,  |^ 
Charleston,  S.  C,  January  loth,  1884.  ) 
To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
Charleston : 

Gentlemen — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  business  of  this  office  for  the  year  1883. 

In  the  matter  of  past  due  taxes,  judgments  have  been 
entered  in  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  cases,  aggregating 
the  sum  of  $14,888^%'        executions  issued  to  the  Sheriff. 

There  has  been  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  City  Treas- 
urer, City  Sheriff  and  City  Registrar  the  sum  $3,360^^^ 
for  taxes,  fire  loan,  licenses  and  fines. 

The  following  Ordinances  have  been  prepared  : 

1.  To  amend  Sections  281  and  282  of  the  General  Ordinances. 

2.  To  amend  the  License  Ordinance  of  the  Year  1883. 

3.  To  amend  Section  397  of  the  General  Ordinances. 
\.  To  amend  Section  435  of  the  General  Ordinances. 

5.  To  amend  Section  280  of  the  General  Ordinances. 

6.  To  require  Fire  Escapes  to  be  provided  in  certain  buildings. 

7.  Relating  to  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals. 

I  have  given  forty-nine  written  opinions  on  questions  of 
law  submitted  to  me  by  the  City  Council  and  departments 
of  the  city,  copies  of  which  are  on  file  in  this  office. 

The  titles  to  the  following  pieces  of  property  purchased 
by  the  City  Council  were  examined : 

I.    Lot  from  Northeastern  Railroad  Company  to  extend  Mary  Street  to  Drake 
Street. 
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2.  Strip  of  land  North  side  of  Vanderhorst  Street,  from  W.  S.  Lord. 

3.  Lot  from  F.  A.  Thompson,  et  al.,  for  Drake  Street. 

4.  H.  A.  Due,  Jr.,  to  open  Nassau  vStreet. 

5.  Lot  North  side  Queen  Street,  from  John  O'Mara  in  settlement  of  Fire  Loan. 

The  following  title  deeds  have  been  prepared  : 

1.  City  to  Wm.  Ufferhardt,  reconveying  property  given  for  a  Home. 

2.  City  to  A,  Simonds,  strip  of  land  South  of  Southern  Wharf. 

And  the  following  contracts:  •  *• 

1.  With  C.  C.  Trumbo,  for  repairs  to  engine  houses. 

2.  W  th  T.  H.  Reynolds,  for  marble  tablet  in  Council  Chamber. 

Of  the  forfeited  property  purchased  from  the  State,  title 
deeds  for  purchasers  of  the  following  pieces  have  been  pre- 
pared : 

1.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Reeder,  West  side  Coming  Street. 

2.  Estate  John  E.  Carew,  corner  America  and  Blake  Streets. 

3.  Estate  B.  Rodin,  East  side  Archdale  Street. 

4.  Jno.  S.  Polite,  North  side  Romney  Street. 

5.  Estate  Geo.  F.  Cole,  corner  King  and  Beresford  Streets. 

6.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Warren,  East  side  St.  Philip  Street. 

7.  J.  M.  Deieef,  three  pieces.  Coming,  Morris  and  Ashley  Streets. 

8.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stuart,  et  al,  East  side  St.  Philip  Street. 

9.  Trust  estate  P.  H.  Larkin,  South  side  Nunan  Street. 

10.  W.  P.  Shingler,  North  side  Broad  Street. 

11.  Estate  P.  Gunn,  East  side  Smith  Street. 

12.  Lance  Dejongh,  West  side  Council  Street. 

13.  James  Furguson,  West  side  Smith  Street. 

14.  M.  Hogan,  East  side  Payne  Street. 

15.  Robt.  Jackson,  Jr.,  West  side  Alexander  Street. 

16.  Wm.  Spencer,  South  side  Cannon  Street. 

17.  C  iffie  Richardson,  South  side  Clifford's  Alley. 

18.  G.  M.  Chapman,  South  side  Hayne  Street. 

ig.  Estate  A.  F.  Black,  South  side  Doughty  Street. 

20.  Trust  estate  Fowler  and  Wife,  South  side  Cannon  Street. 

21.  Ann  L.  Garden,  South  side  Bogard  Street. 

22.  H.  B.  Gardner,  Trustee,  North  side  Gibbes  Street. 

23.  Thos.  Rivers,  North  side  Queen  Street. 


Some  difficulty  has  been  had  in  disposing  of  these  lands, 
owing  to  alleged  irregularities  in  the  forfeiture  to  the  State, 
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and  a  consequent  indisposition  to  purchase  from  the  city. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  as  much  as  possible  any 
such  defects,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Act  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, will  put  the.  city  in  a  better  condition  to  enforce  its 
rights  to  the  remaining  pieces  now  held  by  it. 

There  have  been  sixty-one  license  cases  referred  to  me 
by  Council,  of  which  verdicts  of  guilty  were  obtained  in 
twenty-one,  nine  were  taken  out  before  prosecution,  five  re- 
turned non  est  inventus,  four  dismissed  by  the  Court,  sixteen 
dismissed  by  me  after  investigation,  and  six  are  still  pending. 
The  fines  imposed  amount  to  seven  hundred  and  nineteen 
dollars,  for  which  executions  were  issued  to  the  Sheriff. 

There  are  now  pending  against  the  City  Council  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  in  which  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
plaintiffs : 

1.  Julia  M.  Hull  vs.  City  Council. 

2.  Hester  A.  Moses  vs.  City  Council. 

The  complaints  in  the  following  have  been  dismissed  : 

1.  John  H,  Haywaid,  et  al.,  vs.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  et  al.    Bill  in  the 

United  States  Circuit  Court  for  account,  damages,  &c.,  for  use  of 
patent  seats. 

2.  Ellen  Wallen  vs.  City  Council.    Action  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 

damages  caused  by  defective  sidewalk  on  Coming  Street. 

3.  B.  F.   Lucas  vs.  City  Council.    Action  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 

damages  caused  by  defective  roadway  on  King  Street. 

4.  Henry  E.  Young  vs.  City  Council.    Action  for  damages  caused  by  defective 

roadway  on  Grove  Street.  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
a  suit  for  damages  could  not  be  maintained  against  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion unless  the  right  of  action  was  given  by  Statute.  The  decision  in 
this  case  disposes  of  the  claims  for  damages  of  James  Flynn  and  D. 
A.  Ivick,  the  one  caused  by  a  defective  sidewalk  in  Tradd  Street,  and 
the  other  for  being  run  over  by  an  engine  on  King  Street. 

OTHER  CASES. 

I.  Fraser  &  Dill,  et  al..  vs.  The  City  Council,  et  al.,  heretofore  reported,  was 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  upon  an  appeal  taken  by  the  City 
Council  from  the  Court  below.  I  regret  to  report  that  the  decision 
has  been  adverse  to  the  claim  of  the  city  upon  the  fund  in  that  case. 
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2.  B.  Feldman  &  Co.  7)s.  City  Council.    Suit  on  coupons  of  Fire  Loan  Bonds. 

This  case  was  tried  at  the  last  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
The  Judge  reserved  his  decision,  which  has  not  yet  been  rendered. 

3.  Robert  B.  Stanley  vs.  The  City  Council.    A  similar  suit,  and  tried  at  the 

same  time  ;  not  yet  decided. 

4.  The  City  Council  vs.  The  People's  National  Bank  is  ready  for  trial. 

BILLS  PREPARED. 

The  following  bills  were  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
Legi.slature,  which,  I  am  advised,  hav^e  become  law:* 

1.  Bill  to  authorize  the  City  Council  to  ordain  the  necessary  Ordinances  for 

the  pre  tection  of  life  in  cases  of  fire  or  accident  in  buildings. 

2.  Bill  to  amend  an  Act  authorizing  the  City  Council  to  fill  up  low  lots  and 

grounds. 

FIRE  LOAN. 

The  case  against  M.  Caulfield  was  argued  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State,  and  a  decision  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  city.  The  property  has  been  sold,  and  is  now  in 
course  of  settlement.    The  following  have  been  settled  : 

1.  City  Council  vs.  William  Jones,  Trustee. 

2.  City  Council  vs.  John  O'Mara. 

The  property  in  the  following  has  been  sold,  and  cases 
ended  : 

1.  City  Council  vs.  L.  J.  Barbot,  Trustee. 

2.  City  Council  vs.  H.  H.  Hicks,  et  al. 

3.  In  the  case  against  Mrs.  Louisa  Salvo,  et  al.,  the  purchaser  being  unable 

to  comply  with  his  purchase,  has  transferred  his  bid  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  titles  wall  be  taken  to  them. 

The  following  cases  were  before  the  late  Master  Clancy, 
and  were  at  the  last  term  of  Court  transferred  to  Master 
Hanckel,  and  are  now  before  him: 

1.  City  Council  vs.  J.  H.  Devereux. 

2.  City  Council  vs.  R.  D.  White,  Trustee. 
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3.  City  Council  vs.  J.  C.  Meyers. 

4.  City  Council  vs.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ryan. 

5.  The  case  of  B.  Riels  has  been  suspended  on  his  petition  to  City  Council 

to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  settle  the  same. 

6.  Proceedings  have  been  taken  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  of  Peter  Tecklen- 

burg,  Trustee  of  premises  West  side  of  Meeting  Street. 

7.  The  appeal  of  the  City  Council  in  the  case  of  Sedgwick  vs.  The  City  Coun- 

cil, has  been  perfected,  ai  d  the  case  is  now  on  the  docket  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Uuited  States  for  trial, 

ESCHEAT. 

As  directed  by  a  resolution  of  Council,  I  have  filed  the 
necessary  proceedings  for  the  escheat  of  the  property  of  one 
T.  W.  Malone  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  House,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  of  General  Assembly.  Pending  the  pro- 
ceedings, a  motion  was  made  to  dismiss  the  case  on  the 
ground  that,  under  the  constitution  of  1868,  all  escheated 
property  was  appropriated  for  a  general  State  educational 
fund.  The  motion  was  argued  at  the  last  term  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  decision  has  not  )et  been  ren- 
dered. 

Respectfully,  ^ 
G.  D.  BRYAN, 

Corporation  Counsel. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STREETS. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  during  the  past  year  in 
street  work,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Streets  hereto  annexed.  After  so  many 
years  of  neglect  of  permanent  street  work,  to  initiate  a  plan, 
and  then  have  to  execute  it  on  a  limited  outlay  year  by 
year,  and  have  the  relatively  small  amount  done  each  year 
contrasted  with  the  larger  amount  in  view  on  all  sides  wait- 
ing to  be  done,  is  in  a  measure  discouraging;  but  *we  are 
proceeding  in  the  only  available  way  in  spending  the  surplus 
income  for  the  streets  on  a  moderate  rate  of  taxation  after 
the  necessary  fixed  expenses  of  the  government  are  pro- 
vided for.  The  aim  should  be  to  make  permanent  improve 
ments.  In  stone  roadways,  stone  sidewalks  and  stone 
curbing  the  true  interest  of  the  taxpayers  is  only  found.  If 
the  money  spent  since  1865  for  plankroads,  asphalt  side- 
walks, plank  curbings,  shellroads,  and  other  worthless 
things  had  been  made  in  granite  blocks,  flagstone  sidewalks 
and  stone  curbing,  several  miles  of  good  streets  would  now 
be*in  use  more  than  we  have. 

It  is  worth  considering  if  the  time  has  not  come  to  declare 
by  ordinance  what  is  a  standard  roadway,  standard  sidewalk 
and  standard  curbing,  and  not  leave  it  optional  to  use  all 
kinds  of  materials.  In  the  first  severe  cold  weather  every 
winter  the  wooden  curbings  disappear  more  or  less  for  fire- 
wood ;  the  sidewalks,  unprotected,  wash  down,  and  then 
the  process  of  restoration  is  in  order,  with  more  plank  for 
curbings,  more  labor  for  filling  up  and  grading  the  sidewalks, 
and,  if  not  again  used  for  firewood  the  next  winter,  the  nat- 
ural decay  of  the  planks  brings  very  soon  the  need  of  further 
outlays.  As  soon  as  possible  it  is  true  economy  that  stone 
curbings  should  be  laid  throughout  the  city,  leaving  the 
stone  covering  of  the  sidewalks  to  be  done  as  fast  as  the 
means  of  the  city  will  permit.  With  the  present  year  the 
more  pressing  wants  in  roadways  will  have  been  supplied, 
and  next  year  whatever  can  be  appropriated  for  streets  may 
be  applied  in  larger  proportion  to  sidewalks  and  curbing. 
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The  scavengering  and  street-cleaning  has  been  well  done 
the  past  year;  it  is  a  large  daily  work,  and  is  more  costly 
than  some  years  ago,  if  regarded  as  an  outlay  only  on  this 
account,  but  in  the  afternoons  the  whole  force  of  carts  is  in 
use  on  the  street  work  of  the  city,  hauling  blocks,  sand  and 
material,  and  the  outlay  as  a  whole  is  a  moderate  one. 

The  shellroad  is  always  a  subject  of  complaint.  Projected 
for  a  pleasure  drive,  it  is  used  for  the  heaviest  kind  of  haul- 
ing, and  as  a  consequence  is  not  very  desirable  for  pleasure 
or  work  animals.  As  a  remedy  I  recommend  a  stone  road- 
way eighteen  feet  wide  in  King  Street  from  Shepherd 
Street  to  the  city  boundary.  This  is  a  practical  remedy, 
can  be  conveniently  built  in  sections  during  the  ensuing 
years,  and  will  be  a  great  public  improvement  of  consequence 
to  the  large  farmer  class,  who  have  daily  use  for  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  public.  There  would  be  a  sufficient  width 
on  either  side  of  this  heavy  traffic  roadway  for  a  well-drained 
and  graded  unpaved  roadway  for  light  vehicles,  and  when 
this  is  done  the  Meeting  Street  road  will  not  be  so  much 
used.  I  recommend  that  early  attention  be  given  to  this 
section  of  King  Street,  which  should  be  put  in  order  its  full 
width,  pipe  drains  substituted  on  each  side  for  the  open 
ditches  now  used,  and  these  things  done,  the  growth  of  the 
city  in  this  direction  will  be  greatly  encouraged.  The  Wil- 
liam Enston  Home  located  here  will  influence  building  on 
both  sides  of  King  Street,  at  no  distant  day,  and  the  City 
should  promote  this  tendency  by  arranging  to  improve  King 
Street  from  Shepherd  Street  to  the  City  Boundary. 

The  roadway  work  laid  out  for  this  year,  and  now  being 
put  down,  is  as  follows:  Spring,  Woolfe  and  Amherst 
Streets,  from  Rutledge  Avenue  to  America  Street.  This, 
with  Calhoun  Street  completed  last  year,  will  give  two  good 
across  town  roads  in  the  upper  wards.  Meeting  Street  from 
Calhoun  to  Hasel  and  from  Broad  to  South  Bay,  will  make 
an  important  connection  with  Calhoun  Street ;  East  Bay 
from  Pinckney  to  Laurens  Street  and  Laurens  Street  from 
Middle  to  Anson,  will  complete  two  roadways  between  the 
wharves  and  railroad  depots.    It  is  also  contemplated  to 
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use  some  blocks  and  the  cobble  stones  removed  from  East 
Bay  and  Meeting  Street  and  put  down  permanent  roadways 
in  Tradd  Street,  West  of  Meeting  Street,  and  in  Beaufain 
Street,  West  of  Archdale  Street.  These  improvements 
once  completed  will  not  only  give,  with  other  streets  in  con- 
nection, two  good  roads  across  town  in  the  lower  wards,  but 
will  connect  with  Meeting  and  King  Streets,  North  and 
South,  through  the  length  of  the  city. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Streets,  giving  par- 
ticular information  of  last  year's  work,  is  appended  hsreto, 
and  in  addition  there  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  work 
for  the  four  years  past  in  this  department. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STREETS. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Streets,  ") 
Charleston,  S.  C,  December  31,  1883.  f 
To  tJie  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  : 
Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  in- 
formation my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  this 
department  of  the  city  government: 

Gross  expenditures    $179,250.22 

Less  amounts  received  and  paid  to  Treasurer   4,250.32 


Net  expenditures   $174,999.90 


Tofal  amount  of  appropriation..   $175,000.00 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  ,   10 


$174,999.90 

Which  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 

Actual  expenses  of  year  18S3.  .  .  $155,630.99 

Amount  expended  in  1882,  and  deducted  out   of  appropriation  of 

1883   19,368.91 


$174,999.90 
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The  details  of  above  expenses  are  as  follows: 

Amount  paid  for  Columbia  granite  blocks  %  16,417.43 

Pearce  Granite  blocks  (Winnsboro')   17,453-73 

Flag  and  curb,  including  freight,  &c   23,348.02 

Freight  per  Northeastern  Railroad,  for  blocks   6,370.95 

Freight  per  South  Carolina  Railway,  for  blocks   4,499.10 

Total  stone  account  %  68,089.23 


Amount  paid  for  bricks,  for  drains  and  paving  %  2,440.70 

Vitrified  pipe                                                             ....  5,733-25 

Terra-cotta  and  carbonized  pipe   313.26 

Lumber    7,205.80 

Shell  and  gravel   3,524.61 

Supplies,  hardware,  castings,  lime,  cement,  repairs,  &c.,  &c. .  7,269.98 

Total  miscellaneous  account  %  26,487.60 


Amount  paid  for  general  repairs                                                 $  6,683.78 

General  police   7,i63.io 

Pipe  drainage   3,114.48 

Flag  pavements   6,543.71 

Cobble  stone  roadways     609.75 

Calhoun  Street  roadways   2,743.72 

Plankroads   1,314.12 

Brick  pavements   1,807.40 

Shellroad   624.14 

Meeting  Street  roadway.  North  of  Broad   3,101.48 

Meeting  Street  roadway.  South  of  Broad   60.83 

Market  Street  roadway   163.31 

Gateways   298.13 

Spring  Street  roadway   2,195.41 

Reid  Street  culvert   i}303.37 

Broad  Street  roadway  ,   2,203.40 

Noiseless  roadway   2,024.07 

East  Bay,  North  of  Pinckney   20.26 


Total  labor  bills  %  42,374.46 


Scavenger  department.   . .  ,122,930.02 


Grand  total  $159,881.31 

Less  credits   4,250.32 


$155,630.99 
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The  item  of  $4,250.32,  credited  to  this  department  as  paid 
into  the  treasury,  is  accounted  for  by  vouchers  in  my  pos- 
session signed  by  the  City  Treasurer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  permanent  iinprovements 
done  during  the  year,  from  measurements  made  by  the  City 
Civil  Engineer: 

'stone  block  roadways. 

Square  Yards. 


Calhoun  Street,  from  King  to  Smith   6,294.43 

Market  Street,  between  King  and  Meeting   444.60 

Meeting  Street,  from  Market  to  Court  House  6,697.64 

Broad  Street,  from  East  Bay  to  City  Hall  5,350.00 

Total  stone  block  roadway,  square  yards  18,786.67 


The  plan  heretofore  adopted  in  Alexander  Street,  of  lay- 
ing the  centre  of  the  street  with  blocks  and  paving  the 
win^  with  cobble  stones,  having  proved  not  only  economi- 
cal, but  satisfactory,  the  same  plan  was  carried  out  in  Cal- 
houn Street,  where  a  centre  of  stone  blocks  twenty-four 
feet  wide  has  been  laid,  with  cobble  wings  reaching  to  the 
sidewalks  on  either  side.  The  areas  of  these  wings  in  Cal- 
houn Street,  from  King  to  Smith,  are  3,313.66  square  yards. 

The  average  cost  of  the  Calhoun  Street  roadway  is  $2.30 
per  square  yard  of  block  pavement,  and  thirteen  cents  per 
square  yard  of  cobble  stone  wings, which  includes  all  expenses 
except  the  first  cost  of  cobble  stones,  which  were  simply  re- 
moved from  other  streets  that  had  been  laid  with  blocks. 

The  average  cost  of  the  Market  Street  roadway  is  $2.32 
per  square  yard,  including  all  expenses. 

The  average  cost  of  the  Meeting  Street  roadway  is  $2.41 
per  square  yard,  including  all  expenses. 

The  average  cost  of  the  Broad  Street  roadway  is  $2.36 
per  square  yard,  including  all  expenses. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  different  roadways  is,  as 
stated  in  my  last  report,  due  to  local  difficulties,  such  as 
grading,  and  obstructions  by  railroad  tracks,  &c.  Where 
necessary,  lateral  drains  have  been  placed  under  these  road- 
beds, and  curbs  reset  to  correspond  to  the  new  grades 
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which  were  necessarily  required,  as  under  former  administra- 
tions the  streets  and  sidewalks  were  paved  without  any, 
reference  to  a  uniform  tide  level.    The  cost  of  the  laterals 
and  resetting  of  curbs  is  included  in  the  cost,  as  stated  above. 

COBBLE  STONE  ROADWAYS. 

No  large  work  of  this  kind  of  roadway  has  been  done,  ex- 
cept in  Calhoun  Street,  which  has  been  mentioned  and 
accounted  for  above,  but  the  principal  work  has  been  con- 
fined to  detached  spots  and  the  hauling  of  cobble  stones  to 
Amherst  Street,  which  is  to  be  paved  during  the  coming  year. 

BLUE  STONE  FLAG  PAVEMENT. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  work  done  and  the  loca- 
tions specified  : 

Square  Feet. 


Wentworth  Street,  South  side,  from  St.  Philip  to  Rutledge   14,514.50 

King  Street,  West  side,  from  Radcliffe  to  Warren   3,494.28 

Meeting  Street,  East  side,  from  Hasel  to  Wentworth   3,043.80 

King  Street,  East  side,  from  John  to  Hudson    2,159.74 

Wentworth  Street,  South  side,  from  King  to  Meeting   3,814.72 

Around  Marion  Square   21,236.36 

Calhoun  Street,  North  side,  from  King  to  St.  Philip   4,586.70 

Meeting  Street,  East  side,  from  John  to  Ann   4,074.56 

Anson  Street,  West  side,  from  George  to  Society   2,319.13 

Anson  Street,  East  side,  from  Laurens  to  Calhoun   4,277.34 

Maiket  Street,  to  Ferry  Landing   2, 812  . 05. 

Meeting  Street,  East  side,  from  Mary  to  Reid   4,014.74 

Anson  Street,  West  side,  North  and  South  of  Wentworth.  .*   2,261.97 

Broad  Street,  Southwest  corner  King   559-53 

Meeting  Street,  East  side,  from  Reid  to  Amherst   2,524.76 

Broad  Street,  Northeast  corner  Franklin   855.00 

Anson  Street,  from  Society  to  Laurens   1,350.00 

Meeting  Street,  West  side,  South  of  George   3,757 -20 

Meeting  Street,  West  side,  at  Scotch  Church   1,666.00 

Meeting  Street,  West  side,  opposite  Charlotte   1,352.4^) 

East  Bay,  West  side,  at  Laurens,  Northwest  corner   166.60 

Broad  Street,  South  side,  from  East  Bay  to  Church   7,309.17 

Broad  Street,  North  side,  from  East  Bay  to  Church   6,871.46 

State  Street,  West  side,  at  engine  house   704.00 

Market  Street,  North  side,  and  East  side  East  Bay   1,336.06 

Market  Street,  North  and  South  side,  from  King  to  Meeting   5,479.72 

Meeting  Street,  West  side,  from  Market  to  Court  House  Alley   17,602.00 


Total  square  feet  ,  124,143.79 
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The  above  list  includes  not  only  the  new  flag  that  has 
been  laid,  but  some  resetting  of  old  flag.  The  average  cost 
of  this  work  has  been  the  same  as  heretofore.  Under  a 
resolution  of  the  Street  Connnittee  many  citizens  were  fur- 
nished flags  upon  condition  that  they  would  pav  the  cost 
of  laying.  This  resolution  was,  however,  reconsidered,  as  it 
was  not  found  to  work  satisfactory. 

The  amount  of  flag  thus  laid  is  not  included  in  the  above 
statement,  but  is  accounted  for  under  the  general  head  of 
flag  and  curb  stone  in  the  tabular  statement  of  expenses. 

BRICK  PAVEMENT. 
The  following  list  comprises  what  has  been  done  under 


this  head  during  the  present  year: 

Square  Yards. 

Friend  Street,  East  side,  from  Broad  to  Tradd   517.38 

King  Street,  West  side,  from  Spring  to  Rodgers  Alley   273.00 

Wentworth  Street,  North  side,  from  St.  Philip  to  Glebe   223.23 

King  Street,  East  side,  from  Spring  to  Columbus   264.00 

Calhoun  Street,  North  side,  from  Coming  to  St.  Philip   415.00 

Calhoun  Street,  South  side,  from  Coming  to  College   223.00 

Calhoun  Street,  Southwest  corner  Rutledge   311.50 

Calhoun  Street,  South  side,  from  King  to  St.  Philip,  and  from  St. 

Philip  to  College   722.22 

Total  square  yards  '  2,949.33 


The  bricks*  used  were  the  Maine  brick,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  that  can  be  procured  for  this  purpose. 

CURB  STONES. 

The  total  amount  of  curb  purchased  this  year  amounts 
to  9,675  linear  feet,  which  has  been  used  for  both  sides  of 
Calhoun  Street  from  King  to  Smith  Street,  and  thence  from 
Cannonsboro'  Bridge,  on  both  sides,  to  Rutledge  Avenue, 
and  in  Rutledge  Street  from  Calhoun  to  the  Rutledge  Street 
Bridge,  around  Cannon's  Park,  Spring  Street,  on  both  sides, 
from  King  to  Rutledge  Avenue,  Broad  Street,  a  greater 
part  of  the  way  from  East  Bay  to  Meeting,  and  in  Meeting 
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Street  from  Broad  to  Market,  wherever  it  was  necessary  to 
replace  the  old  brick  curbs  with  stone. 

DRAINS. 

The  pipe  drain  system  introduced  three  years  ago  has 
continued  to  prove  itself  all  that  could  be  expected,  not 
only  in  the  lesser  first  cost,  but  the  ease  with  which  they 
keep. themselves  clean. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  vitrified  pipe  drains  put  down 
this  year: 


Eighteen-inch  Diameter —  Feet. 
Bay  Street,  from  Reid  to  Chapel  1,000 


Total  eighteen-inch  1,000 


Twelve-inch  Diameter — 

South  Street,  from  Drake  to  Bay    340 

New  Street,  from  Broad  to  Tradd  1,000 

Reid  Street,  from  Hanover  to  Bay  1.230 

Morris  and  Smith  Streets,  from  Coming  to  Kadcliffe    1,260 

Vanderhorst  Street,  from  Rutledge  to  Pond   300 

Morris,  Smith,  Cooper  and  Calhoun  (laterals).  ...    450 

Tideman's  Court,  from  Elizabeth  to  Meeting  .'.1,460 

Drake  Street,  from  Reid  to  Alms  House   550 

Coming  Street,  from  Spring  to  Line.     950 

St.  Philip  Street,  from  Spring  to  Line   950 

Total  twelve-inch.  .  . '.   .  . ,  .•  8,490 


Eight-inch  Diameter — 

King  Street,  from  John  to  Hudson   300 

Mcintosh  Court     200 

King  Street,  from  Spring  to  Columbus,  East  side   297 

Total  eighl-inch   797 


The  importance  of  providing  a  suitable  outlet  for  carry- 
ing off  the  water  from  that  section  of  the  city  which  is 
bounded  West  by  Meeting  Street,  South  by  Chapel  Street, 
North  by  Columbus  Street,  and  East  by  Cooper  River,  has 
for  a  long  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Street  Depart- 
ment. 
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The  necessity  for  immediate  action  was  daily  more 
apparent,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  improvements  being 
constantly  made  by  the  Northeastern  and  South  Carolina 
Railroad  Companies.  Under  date  of  August  28,  1882,  I 
addressed  a  communication  to  his  Honor,  Mayor  Courtenay, 
submitting  the  following  plan:  "The  construction  of  a 
brick  culvert  running  from  the  intersection  of  Reid  and  Bay 
Streets,  following  the  line  of  Reid  Street  extended  East 
until  it  reaches  the  outside  of  the  Eastern  track  of  the 
Northeastern  Railroad  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
feet,  where  it  will  open  into  the  creek  tliat  is  now  the  natu- 
ral outlet  of  that  section.  This  culvert  can  be  connected 
by  a  system  of  pipe  drains  with  all  the  streets  that  tend  to 
drain  in  this  direction."  It  was  further  suggested  that  as 
the  cost  of  such  work  would  be  great,  and  that  it  would  be 
of  as  much  benefit  to  the  railroad  companies  as  to  the  city, 
it  would  be  reasonable  for  the  companies  to  share  the  ex- 
pense with  the  city.  In  suggesting  the  location  of  Reid 
Street  continued,  it  was  borne  in  mind  the  further  improve- 
ments that  would  be  made  by  the  railroads  when  the 
culvert  could  be  finally  extended  to  Cooper  River  at  a  less 
cost  than  in  any  other  suitable  locality. 

The  plan,  as  suggested,  received  the  approval  of  the 
Mayor  and  Committee  on  Streets,  and  was  agreed  to  in  all 
particulars  by  the  railroad  companies. 

Accordingly  a  substantial  brick  culvert,  three  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long,  four  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide  in 
the  clear,  has  been  built,  resting  firmly  on  piles  heavily 
capped  and  planked,  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,049.82. 

This  culvert  was  completed  and  all  the  pipe  connections 
made  July  13  of  the  present  year,  and  has  been  found  to 
work  satisfactorily.  The  railroad  companies  have  promptly 
paid  their  share  of  the  cost,  a  detailed  statement  of  which 
was  furnished  them. 

It  has  not  been  usual  in  my  annual  reports  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  the  future,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
portance, that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  respectfully  advise  the 
continuance  of  the  culvert  to  Cooper  River. 
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PLANKROADS. 

The  plankroad  at  the  West  end  of  Calhoun  Street,  from 
Lucas  to  Smith,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  A  new  plank- 
road has  been  buiit  in  Drake  Street,  from  Columbus  Street 
to  Heyward's  Court.  All  the  other  plankroads  have  been 
kept  in  repair,  but  it  would  be  economy  to  replace  them 
with  stone  and  blocks  as  soon  as  possible. 

NOISELESS  ROADWAY. 

On  account  of  the  great  noise  of  passing  vehicles  around 
the  City  Hall  and  Court  House,  it  was  determined  to  lay  in 
Broad  and  Meeting  Streets  a  wooden  block  roadway  instead 
of  stone.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one 
square  yards  of  wooden  block  roadway  has  been  laid  in 
those  streets  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.93  per  square  yard. 
Under  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  the  County 
of  Charleston  contributed  $2,500  towards  this  work. 

The  Meeting  Street  shellroad  has  been  kept  in  moderate 
repair,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  unwise 
to  expect  to  use  this  road  for  heavy  traffic  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  drive,  and  that  the  King  Street  dirt  road  should 
be  converted  mto  a  stone  road. 

The  Spring  Street  roadway  has  been  commenced,  and, 
although  well  underway,  I  cannot  report  its  cost,  &c.,  until 
finished. 

The  filling  of  America  Street  Northward  has  been  com- 
pleted to  New  Market  Creek.  Contracts  have  been  entered 
into  for  building  the  bridge  across  the  creek,  and  as  soon  as 
the  bridge  is  completed  the  street  will  be  pushed  forward 
to  the  high  lands,  when  a  new,  safe  and  attractive  drive  will 
be  provided  to  reach  the  various  cemeteries. 

The  cleaning  and  sweeping  of  streets,  gutters,  &c.,  which 
appear  under  the  head  of  general  police  in  the  tabular  state- 
ment, although  expensive,  is  necessary  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  citizens,  and  I  believe  has  been  done  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  Health  Department. 

The  amount  of  pipe,  stone,  &c.,  on  hand,  is  stored  within 
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the  city  lot  and  at  the  Custom  House,  subject  to  inspec- 
tion ;  an  accurate  account  of  which  cannot  be  given,  as  it  is 
subject  to  daily  draft. 

SCAVENGER  DEPARTMENT. 

This  branch  of  the  department  has  been  energetically 
performed  by  my  assistants.  The  work  required  to  be  done 
both  by  the  Health  and  Street  Departments  increases  daily, 
and,  as  many  of  the  teams  have  been  in  service  five  years,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  replace  them  with  new  animals.  The 
amount  of  repairs  is  large,  and  increases  on  account  of  the 
great  amount  of  stone  blocks  to  be  hauled,  amounting  to 
thousands  of  tons  per  annum.  The  wear  and  tear  on  the 
carts  and' animals  is  consequently  exceedingly  great. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  A.  HUGUENIN,  Superintendent. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Streets,  ]^ 
Charleston,  S.  C,  December  31,  1883.  ) 
To  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Charleston  : 

Gentlemen — In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  report,  I 
hereby  present  for  your  consideration  a  general  summary  of 
the  permanent  improvements  done  by  this  department 
during  the  last  four  years: 

STONE  BLOCK  ROADWAY. 

Square  Yards. 


1880  37.592 

1881  T7.525 

1882  20,484 

1883  18,786 

Total  94.387 

BLUE  STONE  FLAG. 

Square  Feet. 

1880     16,587 

1881   38,313 

1882   25,947 

1883  124,143 


Total  204,990 
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BLUE"STONE  CURB. 

Lineal  Feet. 

1881     2,534 

18S2  ,  4,598 

1883  ;   9.675 


Total  16,807 

BRICK  SIDEWALKS. 

Square  Yards. 

1880   2,677 

1881     2,911 

T882   3,211 

1883   2,949 

Total  11,748 

CONCRETE  RETAINING  WALLS. 

Cubic  Feet. 

1881  8,880 

BRICK  DRAINS. 

Lineal  Feet. 

1880 — Morris  Street  870 

1883 — Reid  Street  culvert  330 

PIPE  DRAINS. 

Feet. 

1880—  8-inch  Pipe     1,538 

1881 —  12-inch  Pipe  11,320 

1 88 1 —  8-inch  Pipe   5, 305 

1882 —  i2-inch  Pipe   .  5,208 

1882 —  6  and  8-inch  Pipe   3,482 

1883 —  18-inch  Pipe   1,000 

1883 — 12-inch  Pipe   8,490 

1883 — 8-inch  Pipe   797 

Total  37,140 

COBBLE  STONE  ROADWAYS. 

Square  Yards. 

1S81   8,334 

1882   12,247 

1883   3,316 

Total  23,897 


Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  A.  HUGUENIN,  Superintendent. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

The  consideration  now  given  to  sanitary  administration 
in  cities,  which  has  so  largely  occupied  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  communities  elsewhere,  finds  satisfactory  ex- 
pression here  in  the  labors  of  our  Board  of  Health.  The 
reports  hereto  appended  cover  the  details  of  a  most  im- 
portant service — a  service  which  has  its  influence  for  good  in 
every  household  in  our  city,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  is 
thorough  and  painstaking,  I  cannot  forego  the  expression 
of  my  disappointment  at  the  apathy  and  indifTerence  of  our 
community  in  the  larger  health  matters  of  sewerage,  the 
abolition  of  the  vault  system,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
thorough  system  of  inspection  for  fresh  and  salt  meats.  As 
I  write,  the  City  Council  has  sent  an  invitation  to  Mr. 
Waring,  Sanitary  Engineer,  to  visit  us,  and,  after  examining 
the  city's  situation,  to  report  a  plan  for  a  thorough  daily 
cleansing  of  the  city  from  all  domestic  wastes.  From  this 
beginning  we  should  reach  in  the  near  future  a  changed 
condition,  and  be  able  to  close  up  nearly  seven  thousand 
vaults  in  our  midst,  and  so  end  the  intolerable  nuisance  of 
offensive  carts  and  disgusting  deposits  around  the  upper 
boundaries  of  our  city,  so  arranged  that  no  pleasure  drive 
can  be  undertaken  without  an  unpleasant  reminder.  In 
the  place  of  the  present  butcher  pens,  we  should  substitute 
a  clean-,  modern  slaughter  house,  with  the  cattle  inspected 
on  the  hoof  and  after  killing,  so  that  no  meat  of  any  kind 
could  be  sold  in  the  markets  or  green-grocers'  stalls  of  this 
city,  except  from  this  carefully  watched  establishment ;  and, 
going  a  step  further,  we  should  protect  the  poorer  classes 
from  the  carloads  of  inferior  cured  meats  that  are  unloaded 
on  this  community  year  after  year  from  the  West,  and  sent 
here  mostly  because  it  is  an  open  market,  unprotected  by 
a  careful  inspecting  ofificer.  By  our  gross  neglect  in  this 
regard,  we  leave  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  to  supply  their 
homes  with  the  most  unwholesome  food.  We  can  confer 
no  greater  blessing  on  thousands  who  are  now  exposed  to 
these  dangers  than  by  summarily  putting  a  stop  to  these 
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evils.  VVe  read  week  after  week  of  the  large  percentage  of 
mortality  among  the  colored  classes  ;  is  it  not  fair  to  assume 
that  some  portion  of  this  comes  from  tainted  meats,  which, 
because  cheap,  are  purchased?  Public  opinion  should  find 
expression  and  remedy  these  great  evils,  and  should  so  assert 
itself  as  to  compel  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  strin- 
gent laws  to  these  ends. 

The  provision  of  medical  attendance  and  medicines  for 
the  sick  poor  of  our  city  has  been  more  costly  the  past  year 
than  heretofore,  but  the  statistics  show  a  greatly  increased 
service.  Twenty-six  hundred  and  sixty-three  whites  and 
ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  colored  patients 
have  received  professional  care  and  medicines  free  in  1883, 
against  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  whites  and  five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  colored  for  the  same  period  in 
1882.  This  is  a  wise  and  much  appreciated  charity,  and  an 
additional  amount  will  be  spent  upon  it  in  the  coming  year. 
By  close  observation  of  its  operation  it  is  the  purpose  to 
make  it  as  efficient  as  possible  for  so  extended  a  charity. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  burials  in  the  cemeteries  of  the 
city  are  still  continued  in  large  numbers.  The  good  sense 
of  the  community  should  show  itself  in  limiting,  and  at  an 
early  day  abolishing,  this  practice ;  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  a  complete 
change  will  soon  be  effected. 

All  the  papers  in  the  accompanying  reports  will  be  found 
instructive  and  interesting,  and  I  trust  will  be  generally  read. 


REPORT  OF  CITY  REGISTRAR. 

City  of  Charleston,  Department  of  Health,  | 

January  1st,  1884.  ) 

To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Charleston  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration the  vital  statistics  and  meteorological  observa- 
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tions  of  the  City  of  Charleston  for  the  year  1883,  as  also  a 
summary  of  the  various  operations  of  this  department. 

Charleston  has  another  year  to  congratulate  herself  on 
her  freedom  from  pestilential  disease,  and  further  to  con- 
gratulate herself  on  the  general  good  health  of  the  com- 
munity. 

There  have  been  fewer  deaths  in  1883  than  in  1882  among 
the  white  population.  The  mortality  of  the  colored  race 
far  exceeds  the  ratio  of  the  whites,  not  due,  however,  to  the 
presence  of  any  special  form  of  zymc^tic  or  contagious 
disease,  but  rather  to  the  general  improvidence  of  the  race, 
and  accessions  of  sick  from  the  country  around.  The  ratio 
per  1000  between  the  white  and  black  race  is  as  21.10  to 
47.17,  being  considerably  in  favor  of  the  whites.  The  ratio 
of  the  whites  is  gratifying,  and  compares  Charleston  favor- 
ably with  the  cities'of  the  Union. 

The  highest  mortality  from  any  single  disease  was  from 
consumption,  which  caused  266  deaths;  63  white  to  203 
colored.  In  1882  there  were  278  deaths  from  consumption  ; 
72  white  and  206  colored.  The  deaths  from  consumption 
were  confined  chiefly  to  adults— 30  males,  white;  88  males, 
colored;  33  females,  white;  115  females,  colored.  There 
were  99  deaths  from  marasmus;  83  colored  and  16  white; 
and  121  deaths  from  trismus  nascentium  ;  iii  colored  and 
10  white.  A  table  is  appended  showing  deaths  from  prin- 
cipal zymotic  diseases  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  The 
entire  number  of  deaths  during  the  period,  white  and  black, 
is  6,156;  whites  2,473,  black  3,683.  The  average  of  the 
years  amount  to  324,  and  the  year  1883  falls  considerably 
lower,  being  262  ;  62  in  favor. 

The  number  of  births  reported  cannot  be  considered 
correct  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  re- 
turns, most  of  the  midwifery  of  the  colored  race  being  in 
the  hands  of  colored  mid  wives  who  evade  the  law  requiring 
a  return  within  three  days  after  birth. 

QUARANTINE. 

The  quarantine  service  of  1883  has  been  marked  by  an 
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entire  freedom  from  yellow  fever,  not  a  single  case  having 
been  brought  to  the  port  or  having  occurred  at  the  station, 
and  only  one  case  of  varioloid,  which  arrived  in  the  schooner 
Alexander  Harden,  and  remained  over  the  bar  only  long 
enough  to  receive  medical  advice.  The  laws  of  the  State 
and  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Health  governing  the  quaran- 
tine have  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  executed  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  R.  Lebby,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  the 
quarantine  officer.  An  efficient  guard  service  was  main- 
tained from  May  ist  to  November  15th. 

There  have  been  364  arrivals  of  vessels  at  the  station  at 
Fort  Johnson;  51  steamships,  213  barks,  39  brigs,  61 
schooners.  Of  these  115  were  arrivals  from  infected  or  sus- 
pected latitudes,  and  in  all  instances  the  ballast  was  de- 
posited at  the  quarantine  station  or  in  Hog  Island  Channel, 
and  the  vessels,  except  in  case  of  fruit  vessels,  fumigated 
and  disinfected.  All  vessels,  moreover,  coming  from  in- 
fected or  suspected  latitudes  via  American  ports  were  re- 
quired to  leave  their  ballast  at  the  station  and  undergo 
fumigation. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  and  capacious  pier  and  wharf- 
head  has  been  built  at  the  station,  replacing  the  old  one 
^  which  was  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  Teredo  Nivalis. 
This  wharf  it  is  contemplated  at  an  early  or  rather  imme- 
diate date  to  still  further  enlarge,  with  the  intention  of 
affording  sufficient  facility  for  the  disposal  of  the  prompt 
delivery  of  ballast,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing vessels  to  Hog  Island  Channel.  A  line  of  telegraph 
wires  has  been  laid  to  the  station,  which  will,  as  soon  as 
required,  be  utilized,  affording  telegraphic  facilities  with 
this  office.  The  quarantine  charges,  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  the  past  twenty  months,  have  been  reduced, 
and  are  herewith  appended  as  enacted  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina.  Sapelo  Refuge 
Quarantine  Station,  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  has  been 
kept  open  during  the  summer  months,  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service.  Fortu- 
nately, the  season  has  passed  without  the  necessity  of 
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Charleston  utilizing  the  station,  but  we  deem  it  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  import  that  the  station  be  continued  so  as 
to  allow  a  ship  arriving  with  yellow  fever  to  be  sent  there 
instanter,  relieving  the  port  from  dangerous  and  fatal 
proximity. 


The  disinfection  and  fumigation  of  houses  where  conta- 
gious or  infectious  diseases  have  been  present  has  been  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  carried  out.  As  soon  as  a  house  has 
been  reported  as  having  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  or  typhoid 
fever  present,  the  very  efficient  health  detective,  Mr.  F. 
Nipson,  is  dispatched  with  offers  of  supplying  such  pro- 
cedure as  is  believed  to  be  useful  in  arresting  further  spread 
of  the  disease.  Seventy-five  houses  and  premises  of  whites 
and  sixty-two  colored,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  all, 
have  been  thus  fumigated  and  disinfected  in  1883.  From 
May  to  October  copperas  solution  and  chloride  of  lime  was 
distributed  over  the  streets,  at  drain  gratings  and  upper 
and  lower  markets,  and  to  all  vaults  and  private  houses 
where  required.  I  his  service  has  been  well  done  under  the 
management  of  the  health  detective. 


Interments  within  the  city  liinits  during  the  year  1883,  at 
the  following  burial  grounds: 


DISINFECTION. 


CITY  BURIALS. 


WHITE. 


St.  John's  Lutheran  

St.  Paul's  

First  Baptist  

St.  Mary's  

St.  John's  CJiapel  

Bethel  

Unitarian  

Second  Presbyterian  (Flyn's) 

Circular   

St.  Philip's  Church  

St.  Michael's  


7 
3 
14 
4 
5 


II 


3 
9 
4 


6 


2 
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Trinity   " 

K.  K.  Beth  Eloheim  -.  .  .   8 

Wentworth  Street  Lutheran   3 

First  Presbyterian  (Scotch)     4 

Huguenot   2 

St,  Patrick's   i 

Westminster   i 

St.  Peter's  '■  ■  i 

 99 

COLORED. 

Colored  Lutheran   29 

Ephrat   29 

Colored  Catholic   14 

Colored  Scotch   19 

Macphelia     8 

Brown  Fellowship   4 

Bathsheba  -   20 

Calvary  Episcopal  ^    12 

Field  of  Rest     i 

 136 

235 

Public  329 

Total  564 


/  GLANDERS, 

Under  the  Ordinance  affecting  this  disease,  one  horse  and 
one  mule  were  reported  and  killed.  For  the  safety  of  the 
community  in  the  ownership  of  valuable  horses  and  mules, 
it  would  be  well  for  all  citizens  to  whom  knowledge  comes 
of  this  disease  to  immediately  report  any  case  known  to 
exist. 

SCAVENGERING. 

The  following  list  of  the  garbage  removed  under  the 
Superintendent  of  Carts,  Mr.  E.  Milan,  shows  that  good 
work  has  been  done — 26,732  loads  having  been  disposed  of : 


Loads. 

January  2,240 

February  2,110 

March  2,286 
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April  1.525 

May   1,993 

June  2,306 

July    2,390 

August  2,418 

September     2,395 

October  2,387 

November  2,381 

December  2,301 

Besides  this  work  nearly  all  of  the  city  hauling  for  street 
work  has  been  performed  by  these  carts.  The  con>bination 
of  utilizing  the  carts  in  the  morning  hours  for  garbage  and 
afternoon  for  city  work,  resulting  in  the  early  and  prompt 
removal  of  the  garbage  and  the  saving  to  the  city  of  large 
amounts  which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  hauling,  with 
nothing  like  the  effectiveness,  and  certainty  of  the  work 
done. 

NIGHT  SOIL. 


One  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-five  vaults  have  been 
cleaned  and  their  contents  removed. 

It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  the  city  in  some  immediate  and  cleanly  way  by 
water  conduit  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Council  recently  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
This  matter  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  cities  is  receiv- 
ing the  attention  of  governing  bodies  over  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  and  cleanliness  and  good  health  both  require  that 
no  twenty-four  hours  should  elapse  without  the  thorough 
and  complete  disposal  of  the  domestic  waste  of  the  com- 
munity. 

CITY  DISPENSARY  PHYSICIANS. 

A  most  important  and  radical  change  was  made  in  this 
service  on  March  ist,  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Ordinance  governing  City  Dispensary  Physicians, 
ratified  January  9th,  1883. 

The  city  has  been  divided  into  four  Health  Districts,  and 
on  March  1st  four  City  Dispensary  Physicians  were  assigned 
to  them,  and  four  druggists  employed  to  furnish  medicines. 
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The  work  done  by  the  physicians  has  been  in  excess  of 
previous  years.  By  reference  it  will  be  seen  for  the  three 
quarters  commencing  April  1st  and.  ending  December  31st, 
1882,  there  were  1,908  white  and  5,358  colored,  a  total  of 
7,266  cases  treated  by  seven  City  Physicians.  During  the 
year  1883,  for  the  corresponding  three  quarters  commen- 
cing April  1st  and  ending  December  31st,  there  have  been 
2,663  white  and  10,365  colored,  a  total  of  13,028  cases  treated, 
showing  a  marked  increase  in  favor  of  assistance  rendered 
under  the  present  plan,  being  nearly  double. 

During  the  ten  months,  from  March  1st,  17,471  prescrip- 
tions have  been  furnished  by  the  four  druggists  employed 
to  give  the  medicines  ordered  by  the  City  Dispensary 
Physicians.  The  system  has  been  as  a  whole  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  arrangements  will  be  made  to  perfect  it  during 
the  coming  year. 

SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

The  Sanitary  Inspectors  have  important  duties,  and  have 
been  diligent  and  attentive.  Every  day  they  are  required 
to  visit  fifty  premises  and  report  all  uncleanliness,  and  use 
every  endeavor  to  abate  all  nuisances  prejudicial  to  health. 
Their  time  is  employed  during  the  earlier  forenoon  in  seeing 
that  the  garbage  is  promptly  and  properly  removed,  and 
after  that  is  done  they  are  required  to  make  a  house-to- 
house  examination.  A  daily  written  report  of  the  work  of 
the  previous  twenty-four  hours  is  made  at  this  office,  and 
immediate  notice  is  taken  of  all  nuisances  reported,  and, 
whenever  possible,  immediate  relief  afforded. 

The  Clerk  to  the  City  Registrar  has  fulfilled  his  duties 
with  faithfulness  and  close  attention,  and  his  records  are 
kept  with  neatness  and  accuracy. 


FINANCIAL. 

City  Dispensary  Physicians'  salary  and  keep  of  horse  %  4,041.26 

City  Dispensary  Druggists       1,666.40 

Salary  City  Registrar   1,800.00 

Four  Sanitary  Inspectors   2,400.00 
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Clerk  to  City  Registrar  %  600.00 

Health  Detective,  horse  and  service   960.00 

Telephones   186.00 

Disinfecting  Department  ,   905.65 

Stationery,  printing  weekly  bulletin,  annual  report,  books  of  record 

and  reference,  and  dispensary  blanks  and  prescription  books.  .  577.86 

Miscellaneous,  letter  press,  etc   219.24 

Surgical  instruments  and  dressings                                                 .  132.00 

Vaccination      70.00 

Amounts  expended.   ....$13,558.41 

Une.Kpended,  with  City  Treasurer  ^  51-59 

Amount  appropriated  $13,610.00 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  B.  HORLBECK,  M.  D., 

City  Registrar. 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

City  of  Charleston,  Department  of  Health,  ) 

December  6th,  1883.  ) 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Charleston  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  my  visit  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  attendance 
upon  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  : 

The  City  of  Detroit  is  admirably  situated  on  the  West 
side  of  Detroit  River,  eighteen  miles  above  Lake  Erie  and 
seven  miles  below  Lake  St.  Clair.  It  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  city,  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  United  States  of  its  size.  The  streets 
and  avenues  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  wide,  side- 
walks spacious,  ornamented  with  trees.  Streets  are  very 
generally  paved  with  blocks  of  the  white  cedar  cut  in  sec- 
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tions  of  six  inches  from  the  tree,  bark  on,  and  laid  in  gravel, 
being  round,  affording  room  for  gravel  filling  and  making 
one  of  the  best  paved  ways  I  have  ever  ridden  over.  The 
city  is  well  sewered,  thoroughly  drained  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  purest  lake  water.  Mortality  rate  is  very 
low.  The  avenues  are  beautiful.  Street  railways  run  in 
many  directions,  and  elegant  and  handsome  residences  are 
to  be  seen  on  either  side.  Seven  important  railway  lines 
converge  here.  It  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  and  has 
an  estimated  population  of  150,000.  It  is  quite  an  old  settle- 
ment, dating  back  as  a  trading  post  to  1670.  Being  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1805,  the  present  plan  was  adopted. 

Its  resources  are  great,  being  a  manufacturing  centre, 
which  are  extensive  and  important.  Locomotives,  railway 
cars,  ships,  iron  manufactures,  stoves,  iron  bridges,  sash  and 
blinds,  cabinet  ware,  tanneries  and  pork  packing,  brass  and 
iron  foundries,  saw  mills,  and  copper  smithing  work.  Eight 
daily  papers  are  published.  Much  wealth  is  here  con- 
centrated, personal  and  real  estate  being  valued  at 
$100,000,000. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  called  together  a  large  concourse  of  dis- 
tinguished sanitarians,  men  engaged  in  the  mission  of 
studying  the  causation  of  disease,  and  by  taking  counsel 
together,  formulating  the  means  of  arresting  or  preventing 
the  same,  and  giving  information  whereby  the  prolongation 
of  life  is  effected.  Nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States 
was  represented,  and  members  also  from  Canada  were  there. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  a  paper  read  by  D.  E.  Sal- 
mon, department  of  agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
Texas  cattle  fever.  He  said  it  was  epizootic  in  nature,  con- 
tagious and  rapid.  Texas  cattle  on  their  native  ranges  are 
invariably  afflicted,  and  the  danger  is  ever  present  of  its 
introduction  into  Northern  and  Western  stock  yards. 
Texas  cattle  carry  the  contagion  to  foreign  pastures  as  ships 
carry  yellow  fever  to  foreign  countries,  though  no  cases 
occur  on  board.  Hundreds  of  outbreaks  have  followed  the 
introduction    of   Gulf  coast  cattle  to  Northern  feedings 
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grounds,  and,  as  its  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
certainty,  the  need  of  laws  to  prevent  its  dissemination,  and 
to  exterminate  it  where  possible,  is  most  apparent.  He 
gave  a  vivid  picture  of  hundreds  who  had  lost  their  all,  and 
showed  that  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  were 
ravaged  annually.  A  quarantine  was  a  necessity.  A  report 
upon  the  first  examination  into  Actinomycosis  (disease  of 
cattle)  was  presented.  Five  animals  had  been  examined  ; 
the  peculiarities  were  rough  hides  and  lean  bodies  emaciated, 
and  tumors  of  face  connected  with  the  jaws,  the  tumors 
caused  by  a  microscopic  plant.  The  disease  may  invade 
the  human  species,  and  is  contagious.  It  had  been  success- 
fully treated  by  scraping  clean  the  affected  portion  of  the 
bone  and  applying  iodine. 

A  paper  on  hog  cholera  was  read,  stating  that  it  was  a 
disease  sui  generis,  having  clearly  marked  pathological 
characteristics  wherever  prevalent.  It  first  appeared  in  i860, 
and  the  losses  had  been  enormous  among  the  great  corn 
and  pork-producing  regions  of  the  Northwest.  A  new 
order  of  bacteria  was  claimed  as  peculiar  to  hog  cholera, 
which  had  been  named  Bacillus  Suis.  The  infectious  princi- 
ple could  be  readily  introduced  by  food  and  drink,  and  from 
a  wounded  surface.  Pens  were  recommended  to  be  disin- 
fected with  carbolic  acid,  and  ten  drops  to  every  100  pounds 
of  animal  three  times  a  day,  to  be  administered  internally. 

And  now  we  pass  from  diseases  of  the  food  supply  to  a 
disease  of  the  human  species,  whose  etiology  has  so  far 
baffled  the  most  careful  observers,  but  with  undiminished 
vigor  we  find  zealous  students  at  work  to  lift  the  veil. 

Three  very  able  papers  were  prepared  as  to  the  causes  of 
malaria  by  three  surgeons  of  the  United  States  Army. 
These  reports  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 
They  were  voluminous,  and  the  limits  of  this  report  forbid 
more  than  a  cursory  review.  Dr.  Sternberg  indicated  that 
the  disease  must  be  considered  of  telluric  origin,  the  es- 
sential factors  being  heat,  moisture  and  decomposing  vege- 
table material,  and  that  while  many  strong  arguments  were 
advanced    that    malarial  fevers  were   caused  by  Bacillus 
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Malarae  from  swamps  and  marsh  low  lands,  these  arguments 
were  not  conclusive. 

Germs  found  in  the  blood  post-mortems  is  not  a  proof  of 
their  having  been  there  before  death,  and  while  the  injec- 
tion of  these  germs  into  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  produced 
fever,  it  was  continued  rather  than  paroxysmal;  however, 
the  injection  of  the  blood  of  malarial  fever  patients  into  the 
blood  of  lower  animals  has  produced  malarial  fever. 

The  answer  to  what  is  malaria  has  long  been  withheld, 
and  while  the  proposition  that  malaria  is  connected  with 
vegetable  decomposition  has  not  been  met  with  universal 
acceptance,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  malarial  germs  are  evolved  from 
the  decomposition  of  all  vegetable  matter. 

There  is  in  all  probability  an  unknown  biological  factor, 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  exception.  We  can- 
not expect  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  relating  to  the 
evolution  of  the  malarial  poison  until  we  have  obtained 
some  definite  information  as  to  the  kind  of  decomposition 
upon  which  it  depends  ;  and  as  regards  the  life,  history  and 
conditions  of  development  of  the  living  ferment  or  ferments 
which  are  concerned  in  this  decomposition,  the  physiologi- 
cal changes  which  these,  micro  organisms  may  undergo  in 
Nature's  laboratory,  from  changes  in  their  environment,  the 
enemies  with  which  they  have  to  contend  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  &c. 

Dr.  WoodhuU's  paper  indicated  that  stagnant  subsoil 
water  had  much  to  do  with  the  presence  of  malaria.  As 
Fayrer  puts  it:  Indian  experience  supports  the  view  ex- 
pressed long  ago  by  Pringle,  "  that  the  chief  determining 
cause  is  stagnant  subsoil  water  under  certain  temperatures  ; 
water  seems  not  only  to  determine  the  generation  of 
malaria,  but  to  hold  it  in  solution."  Along  the  rivers  of 
California,  while  malaria  affects  nearly  every  one,  the  Chi- 
nese are  generally  excepted.  They  do  not  drink  the  water 
except  as  infusion  of  tea,  which  they  carry  with  them  to 
their  day's  work.  The  case  of  the  transport  Argo  affords 
evidence  "  as  nearly  complete  as  could  be  wished,"  the  tacts 
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being  that  eight  hundred  soldiers,  all  in  good  health,  who 
had  been  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric  influences  before 
embarkation,  were  carried  in  three  vessels  from  Bona  in 
Algiers  to  Marseilles.  They  presumably  embarked  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  all  reached  Marseilles  the  same  day, 
and  among  68o  on  two  of  the  vessels  there  was  not  one 
sick.  Of  the  120  on  the  A?'go,  the  third  vessel,  13  died  dur- 
ing the  short  passage,  and  98  of  the  107  survivors  were  ill 
with  various  forms  of  paludal  fevers.  In  the  crew  of  the 
Argo  there  was  not  a  sick  man.  The  only  difference  in 
condition  was  that  the  drinking  water  on  the  two  healthy 
vessels  was  good  ;  that  of  the  Argons  crew  was  pure,  but 
that  used  by  the  troops  on  the  A7\ov  was  taken  from  a 
marsh,  and  had  a  disagreeable  odor  and  taste.  Lieut.  Col. 
Mendell,  a  distinguished  engineer  officer,  states  that  in  Cali- 
fornia shallow  wells  and  malaria  were  frequent  companions, 
and  where  wells  were  70  feet  deep  there  was  freedom  from 
malaria. 

Dr.  Smart  in  his  paper  stated  that  malaria  knows  no  lati- 
tude nor  longitude  and  prevails  at  any  altitude.  It  travels 
with  the  wind,  and  wherever  its  germs  go  damp  vegetable 
substances  absorb  it. 

The  low  lying  aerial  theory  is  not  satisfactory  since 
malaria  is  found  in  high  and  dry  altitudes.  In  India  those 
who  drink  marsh  waters  have  fevers  at  all  times,  while  those 
who  do  not  only  have  them  in  the  hot  months.  Shallow 
wells  and  defective  cisterns  are  often  found  filled  with  water 
possessing  many  of  the  characteristics  of  marsh  water,  and 
at  such  places  will  be  found  cases  of  malaria,  though  the 
blame  is  invariably  laid  to  a  swamp  or  a  mill  pond,  if  there 
happen  to  be  one  near.  Wherever  there  is  plenty  of  pure 
water  free  from  decaying  organic  matter,  there  is  health,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  converse,  no  matter  what  the  lati- 
tude and  altitude.    Filtration  is  a  remedy. 

Col.  Waring,  the  distinguished  sanitary  engineer,  stated 
that  in  England,  where  malaria  had  previously  existed, 
agricultural  drainage,  by  which  the  ground  water  level  was 
lowered  about  two  and  a  half  feet,  prevented  malaria. 
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Dr.  Wight  called  attention  to  Pettenkoffer's  investigations 
on  ground  water  as  a  cause  of  malaria,  and  asked  that  all 
States  urge  and  carry  forward  drainage  as  a  preventive  of 
malaria. 

In  the  evening  addresses  of  welcome  were  given  to  the 
Association  by  Governor  Begole  and  others.  The  Governor 
said  :  "  The  cure  of  disease  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  peculiar  work  of  the  skilled  physician.  It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  find  that  among  all  the  different  schools  of  medi- 
cine the  men  who  occupy  the  front  rank  are  vieing  with 
each  other  as  to  who  shall  be  foremost  in  imparting  to  the 
public  such  information  as  shall  tend  to  prevent  disease  or 
limit  its  spread.  It  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  unselfish 
ness  of  the  profession.  If  before  the  end  of  my  official  term 
I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  the  State  a  con- 
vention as  truly  representative  as  this,  composed  largely  of 
men  learned  in  the  law,  and  met  to  devise  means  by  which 
litigation  may  be  avoided,  and  to  impart  to  the  public  such 
information  as  will  do  away  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
necessity  of  employing  counsel,  I  shall  feel  like  saying,  with 
Simeon  of  old,  'Lord,  now  lettest  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  ^-    for  my  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.'" 

Dr.  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  president  of  the  association,  then  de- 
livered his  annual  address,  which  was  scholarly  and  delivered 
earnestly.  He  described  the  organization  of  the  association 
eleven  years  ago  at  Long  Branch,  by  a  few  devoted  laborers 
in  sanitary  science,  and  its  growth  from  year  to  year;  how 
it  was  planned  for  future  usefulness  ;  how  it  was  organized 
on  the  broadest  catholicity,  but  select  in  character  and  at- 
tainments. He  claimed  for  Hygiene  a  place  among  the  re- 
cognized sciences.  It  was  the  broadest  work  of  all  the 
sciences,  because  it  comprehended  them  all  and  brings  its 
work  nearer  to  the  Creator,  who  is  its  inspiration  as  well  as 
its  aspiration.  He  described  how  the  famous  Passion  play 
of  Oberammergau  originated  in  1634,  as  a  penance  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  a  plague.  He  explained  that  one 
could  be  an  original  investigator,  a  collector  and  sifter  of 
original  knowledge,  or  a  practitioner  of  known  sanitary  rules 
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and  laws.  He  quoted  Pettenkoffer  that  "any  one  looking 
at  the  charts  and  observing  the  sharply  defined  limits  of  the 
localized  epidemics,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mere 
intercourse  with  cholera  cases  or  cholera-stricken  localities 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  spread,  but  that  the  most  im- 
portant part  was  played  by  the  locality  itself  to  which  the 
disease-germ  was  brought,  and  that  it  always  depends  upon 
locality  for  epidemic  development." 

Dr.  Hunt  compared  the  action  of  Congress  in  voting 
$100,000  to  check  disease  and  not  a  dollar  to  prevejit  it,  to 
him  who  would  buy  coffins  and  hire  mourners  for  small  pox 
patients,  instead  of  devoting  his  money  and  time  to  the  ap- 
pHcation  of  Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination. 

After  this  address  the  Association  were  welcomed  at  the 
Russel  House  to  a  handsome  banquet,  where  many  distin- 
guished citizens  and  a  number  of  ladies  were  present. 
Malaria  and  Bacteria  were  not  discussed. 

On  Thursday  Dr.  Newton  read  a  good  paper  on  adultera- 
tion of  food.  There  should  be  laws  to  forbid  adulteration, 
and  the  only  way  to  make  food  laws  of  value  was  to  work 
for  their  religious  enforcement.  Adulteration  as  a  rule  was 
aimed  more  at  the  pocket  than  at  the  health  ;  they  are  gen- 
erally simply  frauds.  Oleomargarine  should  be  sold  on  its 
merits;  it  was  not  injurious.  In  New  York  City  there  are 
four  factories  manufacturing  4,500  tons  of  it  annually. 
Glucose  he  also  thought  harmless.  Ten  pounds  is  made  of 
glucose  per  capita  in  the  United  States  every  year,  and  yet 
no  one  ever  calls  for  it  in  our  grocery  stores.  The  trade  of 
the  milk  dealer,  bread  maker  and  butcher  should  be  watched 
by  health  officers,  and  especially  all  meat  should  be  in- 
spected before  slaughtering,  or  at  least  before  the  meat  is 
placed  on  the  market.  The  statement  was  made  that  re- 
cently a  prominent  sugar  refiner  had  said  in  reference  to 
high  grade  sugar  that  he  used  from  30  to  40  pounds  glucose 
in  each  barrel  of  sugar,  and  he  made  $1,500  a  day  by 
using  it. 

Dr.  Gihon,  of  the  Navy,  read  an  entertaining  paper  on 
Vital  Statistics.    He  said  the  vital  statistics  of  the  United 
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States  were  confined  to  a  record  of  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages. What  is  more  wanted  is  a  record  of  diseases,  not 
death,  with  a  view  of  prevention  of  disease  rather  than  cure. 

Legislative  enactment  was  required  to  furnish  statistics 
that  will  relate  to  diseases  dangerous  to  health  prevalent  in 
a  community,  with  the  probable  causes.  Such  statistics  are 
sanitary  monitors  which  the  most  reckless  liver  would  not 
dare  disregard,  nor  the  most  incredulous  scoffer  at  science 
dare  butt  his  own  numbskull  against. 

School  Hygiene  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Lundy. 
He  condemned  cramming  in  the  strongest  terms;  68  to  78° 
of  temperature  was  abundant  heat,  and  myopia  or  near  sight 
was  contracted  constantly  from  want  of  proper  light.  He 
recommended,  if  we  wanted  to  preserve  the  highest  type  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  this  country,  that  we  devote 
more  time  to  exercise  and  less  to  knowledge.  He  recom- 
mende'd  a  physical  trainer  to  show  pupils  how  to  bring  into 
harmonious  play  all  the  muscles.  Studies  should  be  re- 
duced, light  should  enter  from  the  left  side,  cramming 
should  be  aboHshcd,  ventilation  on  an  approved  principle, 
temperature  regulated,  desks  comfortable;  myopia  pupils 
should  be  supplied  with  spectacles,  and  be  made  to  hold 
their  books  at  least  twelve  inches  from  their  eyes  and  sit 
erect,  and  all  pupils  should  be  taught  the  necessity  of  out- 
door exercise. 

On  the  matter  of  the  guarding  the  public  welfare,  Dr. 
Reeves  said  that  children  at  school  should  be  taught  con- 
cerning the  apparatus  of  plumbers  designed  to  prevent  the 
air  from  sewers  entering  the  house.  He  said  that  in  Lon- 
don, about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  500,000,  and  the  average  duration  of 
life  was  only  25  years,  80  dying  annually  out  of  1,000  of  the 
population.  The  streets  were  narrow,  scarcely  paved,  and 
equaled  the  imperfectly  constructed  sewers  as  receptacles  of 
all  manner  of  abominable  filth,  the  dwellings  overcrowded 
and  no  ventilation,  but  scant  water  supply,  neither  persoTial 
or  domiciliary  cleanliness  encouraged  or  enforced,  and  the 
city  licentious.    Then,  in  1665  came  the  plague,  which  swept 
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away  in  one  night  3,000  people,  and  in  all  claimed  100,000 
victims.  Now  London,  with  its  improved  sanitation,  its 
tremendous  sewers,  which  have  been  recently  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000,000,  and  its  population  increased  to  millions, 
how  different  the  result!  Instead  of  25  years  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  37  years,  and  the  rate  of  mortality,  instead 
of  80,  is  a  fraction  less  than  21  in  1,000  of  the  population. 
Every  case  of  sickness  and  the  loss  of  every  life  from  pre- 
ventable disease  is  a  tax  upon  the  State.  At  least  one-third 
of  all  sickness  and  death  is  preventable.  If  a  man*commit 
murder  he  may  be  hanged  or  sent  to  the  State  prison,  but 
preventable  disease  may  stealthily  enter  the  household,  and 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  Divine  Providence. 

Dr.  DeWolf  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  City  of 
Pullman,  on  Lake  Calumet,  ten  miles  from  Chicago,  built 
by  G.  M.  Pullman,  of  sleeping-car  fame.  It  is  a  city  of 
homes  for  his  employees,  and  all  criminally  debasing  influ- 
ences are  excluded.  There  are  no  saloons.  There  are 
1,400  houses.  Every  house  has  water  and  water  closets  in 
the  interior.  The  streets  throughout  the  town  are  macad- 
amized, and  have  broad  side  pavements  bordered  with  green 
turf,  relieved  at  intervals  with  flower-beds,  trees  and  foun- 
tains. It  is  sewered  on  the  separate  system,  brought  into 
prominence  within  a  few  years  by  Col.  G.  E.  Waring,  and 
the  sewage  utilized  for  irrigation.  Artistic  effect  is  always 
aimed  at,  and  the  following  results  obtained : 

1.  That  the  sewage  of  a  town,  if  separated  from  the  sur- 
face water,  and  used  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  a  market, 
can  be  profitably  made  into  manure. 

2.  That  capitalists  can  find  a  profitable  investment  in 
the  erection  of  towns  built  on  sanitary  principles  for  the 
occupation  of  their  workmen. 

3.  That  the  erection  of  such  a  town  as  Pullman  has  a 
very  valuable  and  decided  sanitary  educational  influence  on 
the  general  population. 
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4.  That  such  towns,  by  improving  the  social  surround- 
ing of  the  working  classes,  tend  to  diminish  the  unrest  which 
is  one  great  factor  in  capital  and  labor  conflicts. 

5.  That  this  field  is  one  which  especially  deserves  the 
attention  of  philanthropists,  since  it  increases  the  power  of 
the  person  aided  to  help  himself,  does  not  take  from  him 
self-respect,  and  therefore  has  no  pauperizing  tendencies, 
like  the  greater  number  of  other  philanthropic  schemes. 

6.  From  every  standpoint  conceivable  to  the  student  of 
State  medicine,  this  experiment  of  G.  M.  Pullman  deserves 
study.  In  such  cities  epidemics  must  be  infrequent — the 
causes  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  race  must  diminish.  The 
unrest,  which  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  nervous  and 
mental  diseases,  must  also  be  diminished. 

In  the  light  of  the  industrial  enterprises  which  must  at  an 
early  day  assume  vast  proportions  in  our  Southern  land,  I 
would  most  earnestly  commend  a  full  study  of  the  City  of 
Pullman  to  the  philanthropist  and  capitalist  who  may  be 
about  building  some  great  factory.  He  must  be  indeed 
dead  to  the  best  influences  of  the  progress  of  this  age  who 
does  not  utilize  the  sanitation  of  the  day,  and  make  the 
hygienic  surroundings  of  a  projected  home  for  operatives 
the  keystone  of  all  procedure. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session  resolutions  were  adopted 
urging  Congress  to  re-enact  legislation  to  continue  the 
National  Board  of  Health,  and  make  suitable  annual  appro- 
priations for  experimental  investigation  to  be  expended  by 
the  National  Board  of  Health,  and  secure  legislation  looking 
to  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  yellow  fever, 
cholera  and  other  scourges  into  our  Southern  ports. 

A  most  interesting  paper  was  furnished  by  Rudolph 
Hering,  civil  and  sanitary  engineer  of  New  York,  on  "  Es- 
sential features  of  house  drainage,  and  practical  points 
regarding  its  design  and  construction."  From  its  many  in- 
structive lines  pregnant  with  vital  interest  I  quote  a  few 
sentences : 
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It  would  be  superfluous  in  the  presence  of  distinguished 
medical  men  more  than  to  allude  to  the  dangerous  qualities 
that  may  be  possessed  by  air  which  has  been  in  contact  with 
decomposing  organic  matter,  especially  of  an  excrementitious 
nature.  But  it  should  be  emphasized  here  that  whatever 
these  dangers  are,  it  is  in  the  house,  much  more  than  in  the 
streets,  that  they  are  most  disastrous  to  the  population. 
The  correct  principles  of  house  drainage  are  not  generally 
known,  and  together  with  a  disinclination  to  expend  money, 
results  in  the  fact  that  thousands  of  buildings  are  provided 
and  being  provided  with  admirable  means  for  conducting 
sewer  air  into  their  apartments.  With  such  results  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  persons  even  decline  to  make  use  of 
modern  plumbing  appliances  and  prefer  old  methods.  The 
system  itself  receives  the  blame  which  is  due  only  to  im- 
proper execution  of  the  work,  yet  the  principles  governing 
a  proper  arrangement  are  simple  and  well  established.  All 
risks  of  perils  from  sewer  gas  can  be  avoided  if  they  are 
carefully  and  honestly  carried  out,  not  only  in  the  general 
features  of  the  design,  but  also  in  the  minutest  detail.  The 
cardinal  requirements  in  the  arrangement  of  perfect  house 
drainage  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1st.  A  rapid  and  thorough  removal  of  all  liquid  and 
suspended  matter  from  water  closets,  kitchens,  sculleries  or 
deposit  from  the  moment  the  matter  enters  the  pipes  to  the 
moment  it  leaves  them. 

2d.  The  prevention  of  an  escape  into  the  house  of  any 
air  contained  in  the  pipes,  under  all  the  varying  conditions 
of  temperature,  of  the  use  and  disuse  of  the  different 
fixtures,  through  evaporation,  and  the  forcing  or  drawing 
of  the  water  seal  in  any  traps. 

3d.  A  careful  selection  of  the  fixtures  and  the  material 
to  be  used  and  faithful  workmanship  in  the  making  of  all 
joints,  and  the  proper  supporting  and  securing  of  every  part 
of  the  work.     Let  us  follow  the  waste  matter.     The  fe- 
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ceptacles  consist  of  water  closets,  urinals,  sinks,  wash  basins, 
bath  and  laundry  tubs. 

Water  closets  are  the  most  inaportant  receptacles,  as  the 
matter  they  receive  is  the  most  offensive,  and,  when  coming 
from  a  diseased  body,  the  most  dangerous.  Foul  odors 
about  closets  are  quite  common,  and,  from  fear  of  evil  con- 
sequences, they  are  sometimes  placed  in  distant  and  isolated 
parts  of  the  building.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  even 
wishes  them  outside  the  main  walls  of  the  house.  Not 
necessary.  A  good  closet  and  proper  arrangement  of  pipes 
can  be  made  quite  inoffensive  and  in  no  way  injurious.  The 
requirements  of  all  good  closets  are  that  they  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible  and  have  a  minimum  of  moving  parts 
which  are  more  or  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  A  closet 
with  complicated  mechanism  should  be  condemned.  All 
closets  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  flush  effectual  the  whole  quantity,  about  two 
gallons  for  such  use,  must  be  introduced  suddenly.  The 
best  bowl  should  have  a  flushing  rim.  The  water  used  for 
flushing  should  be  from  special  tanks  or  cisterns,  to  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose.  It  is  very  objectionable  to  get  it  di- 
rectly from  the  supply  pipes  except  where  a  constant  and 
great  pressure  ot  water  can  be  had  at  the  closet.  -5^  ^  ^ 
All  closets  furthermore  should  be  freely  ventilated  in  them- 
selves, also  the  apartments  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Hopper  and  washout  closets  can  have  a  special  pipe  leading 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  to  above  the  roof,  in  which  a 
small  gas  jet  is  kept  constantly  burning.  The  valve  and 
plunger  closets  can  have  a  similar  arrangement,  the  pipe 
leading  from  the  chamber  below  the  valves.  While  none 
of  these  closets  permit  much  foul  air,  it  is  worth  the  ad- 
ditional expense,  as  the  apartments  can  be  kept  as  free  from 
odor  as  though  they  contained  no  closets.  Urinals  should 
have  an  abundant  and  thorough  flush  of  water — when  con- 
stantly used,  a  constant  flow;  when  occasionally  used, 
either  an  automatic  flush  or  one  obtained  by  hand — and  the 
water  should  be  spread  out  so  as  to  rush  over  the  entire  sur- 
face which  can  be  soiled. 
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Sinks  when  used  for  chamber  slops  should  be  designed 
similarly  to  urinals  and  have  a  flush  over  the  entire  surface. 
It  is  best  not  to  have  sinks  and  use  water  closets,  and  these 
should  be  strainers.  Wash  basins  being  often  placed  in 
living  rooms  or  sleeping  apartments  great  care  should  be 
taken,  as  the  escaping  drain  air  would  be  more  injurious 
than  elsewhere.  The  simplest  designs  are  the  best.  A 
simple  bowl  is  better  than  Jennings'  tilting  basin.  They 
should  be  trapped  as  near  their  outlet  as  possible.  Bath 
and  laundry  tubs  should  have  as  large  an  outlet  as  possible, 
from  one-half  to  2  inches.  The  opening  should  have  a  string, 
and  the  outlet  pipe  a  trap  near  the  same.  All  these  recepta- 
cles of  refuse  should  have  glazed  or  smooth  surfaces,  and 
rounded  inside  corners  and  edges.  The  material  should  be 
non-corrosive  and  non-absorbent.  They  should  be  placed 
in  the  apartment  so  that  all  the  parts  are  exposed  to  view 
and  to  a  free  exchange  of  air.  No  greater  mistake  than  to 
case  them  up.  It  is  best  to  have  as  few  receptacles  as  possi- 
ble. The  fewer  the  fixtures  the  fewer  generally  are  also  the 
vertical  soil,  waste  and  ventilating  pipes,  which  reduces  the 
cost  and  simplifies  the  system. 

The  best  Vv^ater  closets  are  among  the  washout  and  valve 
patterns.  Next  come  the  short  hopper  and  the  plunger. 
Pan  closets,  the  most  generally  used,  should  be  unreservedly 
condemned. 

The  Traps — Receptacles  should  be  trapped  as  near  the 
fixture  as  possible.  A  trap  is  formed  by  a  small  depression 
or  dip  in  the  pipe  in  which  sewage  is  retained  in  order  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  air — a  main  requirement  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  accumulation  of  matter  and  no  deposit.  * 
When  sewer  pipes  are  ventilated  no  transfer  whatever  of 
gas  occurs.  Traps  are,  however,  exposed  to  mechanical 
difficulties.  They  are  apt  to  lose  their  seal  from  two  causes, 
evaporation  and  siphonage. 

Evaporation  from  disuse — Two  remedies,  either  plumbing 
fixtures  in  unoccupied  apartments  should  be  used  at  stated 
intervals  to  replenish  the  trap  with  water,  or  they  should  be 
disconnected  from  the  pipes  entirely.    The  period  may  be 
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lengthened  to  many  months  by  deep  seals  or  by  replacing 
the  water  with  oil,  and  closing  the  outlet  of  the  fixture  with 
a  stopper.  The  loss  by  siphonage  is  more  important ;  it 
may  occur  by  the  momentum  of  falling  water  or  by  a  com- 
pression or  a  rarefication. 

To  guard  against  momentum  the  only  remedy  is  to  have 
the  seal  as  deep  as  possible  and  destroy  the  momentum  by 
an  abrupt  change  in  direction.  Far  more  important  is  the 
loss  of  seal  by  uneven  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  trap. 
Mr.  Hellyier  says : 

"  When  tiers  of  traps  of  any  description  are  fixed  upon 
one  main  pipe  for  receiving  discharges  from  water  closets, 
slop  sinks,  baths,  quick  waste  lavatories,  &c.,  each  individual 
trap  or  branch  must  be  ventilated,  if  the  traps  upon  the 
piping  are  to  maintain  their  seals  intact. 

"  The  best  and  most  simple  remedy  for  the  siphoning  of 
traps  in  most  cases  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  intro- 
duction of  air  at  the  normal  pressure  at  the  crown  of  the 
trap." 

The  teachings  of  this  paper  of  Rudolph  Hering  indicates 
plainly  that  these  most  essential  necessities  for  the  comfort 
of  daily  life  may  be  so  constructed  and  regulated  as  to  be 
practically  harmless  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  work. 

A  very  elaborate  paper  on  the  increase  of  insanity  in  the 
United  States  was  read  by  Dr.  Pratt,  of  Kalamazoo.  He 
stated  that  of  insane  to  native  white  population  in  the 
Northern  States  there  are  i  in  597,  in  the  Southern  States 
I  in  600,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories I  in  749;  that  among  the  foreign  whites  the  propor- 
tion in  the  Northern  States  is  i  in  248,  in  the  Southern 
States  I  in  283,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Terri- 
tories I  in  286.  Among  the  colored  race  in  the  Northern 
States  the  proportion  was  i  in  545,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Territories  i  in  680,  and  in  the  Southern  States  i 
in  1,285;  that  in  the  entire  United  States,  white  natives  i 
in  618,  foreign  white  i  in  250,  and  among  the  colored  I  in 
1,037.    Total  entire  country,  1  in  545. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  Congress  to  take  cog- 
10 
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nJzance  of  the  startling  facts,  and  to  the  various  and  many 
evils  resulting  to  the  American  people  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  insane  paupers  among  immigrants,  and  to  make  such 
laws  as  may  be  proper  in  the  premises. 

My  visit  to  Detroit  was  one  that  I  may  remember  as 
having  brought  me  in  close  personal  contact  with  many  of 
the  best  minds  engaged  in  sanitary  work  in  the  United 
States.  While  there  was  constant  discussion  and  reading 
of  papers  during  the  sessions,  there  was  time  which,  ad 
vantageously  used,  was  productive  of  opportunity  for 
realizing  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Men  are  everywhere  cultivating  themselves 
in  the  way  how  to  live.  With  the  good  fortune  which  has 
followed  the  footsteps  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
the  United  States  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  to  realize 
fully  the  value  of  earnest  life  sp'ent  in  the  pursuit  of  personal 
gain  there  must  be  full  instruction  as  to  the  evils  of  im- 
proper sanitation  from  the  school-house  to  mature  age. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  has  a  member- 
ship of  800,  and  as  its  purposes  become  known  it  constantly 
receives  accessions  to  its  ranks.  Each  year  a  valuable  and 
handsome  volume  is  published  of  all  papers  and  discussions 
of  the  annual  meeting,  and  as  the  prevention  of  disease  is 
receiving  the  attention  of  governing  bodies  more  and  more 
each  year,  the  volumes  published  should  be  a  part  of  every 
good  library. 

H.  B.  HORLBECK,  M.  D., 

City  Registrar, 


QUARANTINE  FEES. 

AN   ACT  TO   AMEND   SE(  TION   985   (»F  THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  SOUTH 

Carolina,  relating  to  Quarantine  Charges. 

Section  i.  That  Section  985  of  the  General  Statutes  of  South  Carolina  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  the  whole  of  said  section  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following,  to  be  known  as  Section  985  : 

Sec.  985.    The  following  uniform  schedule  of  charges  is  hereby  adopted  for 
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quarantine  dues  at  all  ports  of  the  State,  the  amount  collected  to  be  expended 
for  the  more  efficient  enforcement  of  quarantine  at  each  port,  to  wit : 
For  every  vessel  boarded  and  inspected,  $3. 

For  every  vessel  of  100  tons  or  less,  fumigating  and  disinfecting,  each  pro- 
cess, $10. 

For  every  vessel  over  100  tons,  and  less  than  250  tons,  fumigating  and  disin- 
fecting, each  process,  $14. 

For  every  vessel  over  250  tons,  and  less  than  500  tons,  fumigating  and  disin- 
fecting, each  process,  $20. 

For  every  vessel  over  500  tons,  and  less  than  750  tons,  fumigating  and  disin- 
fecting, each  process,  I28. 

For  every  vessel  over  750  tons,  and  less  than  1,000  tons,  fumigating  and  dis- 
infecting, each  process,  $34. 

For  every  vessel  over  1,000  tons,  and  less  than  1,250  tons,  fumigating  and 
disinfecting,  each  process,  $40. 

For  every  vessel  over  1,250  tons,  fumigating  and  disinfecting,  according  to 
tonnage  of  vessel,  each  process,  $44  to  $68. 

In  all  cases  the  quarantine  officer  will  collect  the  charges  made  against 
vessels  before  giving  permission  to  leave  quarantine,  either  by  captain's  draft 
on  consignee  or  in  currency,  and  shall  return  the  same  to  the  Board  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  quarantine  at  such  port,  who  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  disbursement  of  the  same. 


REPORT  OF  CITY   REGISTRAR— SUMMARY  OF 
FOUR  YEARS. 

City  of  Charleston,  Department  of  Health,  ) 

December  31,  1883.  f 
To  the  Honorable  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  Mayor  : 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  consideration 
the  following  account  of  the  larger  issues  which  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Health  for  the 
past  four  years — 1880,  1881,  1882,  1883.  The  Board  of 
Health  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  eleven  gentle- 
men— three  physicians  and  eight  citizens. 

WATER  SUPPLY— POSSIBLE  POLLUTION. 

Among  the  first  matters  for  consideration  was  the  possi- 
ble pollution  of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  by  sewage  in- 
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filtration  into  the  water  pipes.  The  report  of  tlie  com- 
nnittee  on  the  subject  indicates  that  from  the  pressure  used 
b}^  the  Water  Company  no  danger  of  infiltration  of  sewage 
neeci  be  entertained.  The  report  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Health  and  concurred  in  by  the  United  States  engineer 
appointed  by  the  National  Board  of  Health. 


The  cemeteries  or  burial  grounds  which  have  been  filled 
by  the  dead  have  been  closed,  and  no  second  interment  in 
the  same  grave  allowed.  The  burial  grounds  within  two 
miles  of  the  city  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  this 
department  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly. 


Disinfection  not  only  of  the  privy  vaults  and  drain 
gratings,  but  also  of  all  cases  of  infectious  disease,  is  prac- 
tised, and  supplies  given  to  all  applicants  at  a  cost  of — 


while  disinfection  cost  for  the  year  1879,  $8'583-62. 

A  salutary  change  as  to  taking  care  of  infectious  dis- 
eases has  been  put  into  operation.  Physicians  are  request- 
ed to  notify  this  office  of  all  cases  of  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease.  A  plain  and  comprehensive  circular,  giv- 
ing advice,  is  sent  to  the  house  where  the  disease  exists, 
the  health  detective  carrying  a  supply  of  disinfectants, 
and  on  the  termination  of  the  disease  fumigation  is  prac- 
tised by  using  sulphuric  acid  fumes.  In  the  event  of  death 
a  church  funeral  is  prohibited,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
house  'v:>  confined  to  as  few  as  possible;  the  children  living 
at  the  house,  furthermore,  are  forbidden  to  attend  school 


CEMETERIES. 


DISINFECTION. 


For  the  year  1880 
For  the  year  1881 
For  the  year  1882 
For  the  year  1883 


13,590.38 
2,057.65 

835-34 
905.65 


$7,389.02 
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until  such  time  has  elapsed  as  danger  is  believed  to  be 
passed. 

QUARANTINE. 

An  entire  change  has  been  made  in  the  administration  of 
quarantine.  It  has  been  placed  under  the  municipal 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  quarantine  officer  nominated  by 
the  Board  placed  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  that 
body  deem  proper.  These  rules  and  regulations  have  been 
adopted  after  consultation  with  the  Georgia  authorities,  and 
are  practically  the  same  for  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
An  efficient  guard-boat  is  maintained  on  duty  from  May  to 
November  of  each  year,  and  all  ballast  from  infected  ports 
is  forced  to  be  deposited  at  the  quarantine  station  or  in 
deep  water. 

Sapelo  Refuge  Quarantine  Station,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  has  been  established  by  the  Federal  government 
for  the  reception  of  vessels  afflicted  with  yellow  fever  and 
other  diseases  which  may  be  coming  to  Atlantic  ports,  thus 
saving  the  pollution  of  our  city. 

VITAL  STATISTICS  REGISTRATION. 

An  entire  change  has  been  made  as  to  the  registration  of 
vital  statistics.  The  system  of  burial  permits  has  been  in- 
troduced, which  requires  and  necessitates  the  furnishing 
this  department  with  a  physician's  or  coroner's  certificate  of 
death,  and  ensures  a  correct,  complete  and  exact  history  of 
all  deaths  in  the  city,  before  interment  can  take  place. 

SCAVENGERING. 

To  the  Department  of  Health  has  been  assigned  the  con- 
trol of  the  removal  of  garbage,  and  the  Sanitary  Inspectors 
are  daily  required  to  exercise  supervision,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  prompt  and  careful  removal  of  all  scavengering  matter. 

ABATTOIR. 

A  full  and  complete  report  September  13th,  1881,  was 
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presented  to  Council  by  a  committee  representing  City 
Council,  Board  of  Health  and  the  Market  Commissioners, 
after  a  visit  to  several  cities,  on  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  public  slaughter  house,  and  the  inspection  of  cattle 
upon  the  hoof  and  after  being  dressed.  This  report  received 
the  earnest  attention  of  City  Council,  and  they,  desiring  the 
support  of  the  General  Assembly,  had  an  Act  presented  to 
that  body  for  ratification,  giving  full  authority  and  power 
to  Council.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  matter  affecting 
the  well  being  of  every  household  of  the  city  did  not  receive 
the  consideration  to  which  it  was  justly  entitled,  and  the 
Act  was  not  passed. 

MIDWIFERY. 

The  matter  of  the  midwifery  practice  of  the  city  has 
received  earnest  consideration  and  study.  The  faculty  of 
the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  have  recommended 
gratuitous  instruction,  requiring  the  midwives  to  attend  the 
lectures  proposed  to  be  given,  and  after  a  limited  period  re- 
quiring them  to  stand  an  examination  before  receiving  a 
license  to  practice. 

CITY  DISPENSARY. 

An  entire  change  has  been  made  in  the  city  dispensary 
service.  Instead  of  seven  physicians,  tour  have  been  elected 
to  four  health  districts  into  which  the  city  has  been  divided. 
These  four  physicians  are  not  allowed  to  practice  for  gain 
outside  of  city  emolument,  and  thus  their  entire  time  is 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sick  poor.  The  records  show 
nearly  double  the  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  last 
three-quarters  of  the  year  1883  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1882 — 7,266  being  reported  in  1882,  13,028  in 
1883.    Gratuitous  mendicament  was  afforded. 

The  general  health  for  the  four  years  has  been  fairly  good, 
there  having  been  only  one  serious  epidemic,  namely  scarlet 
fever  in  1881,  when  eighty-one  white  and  thirty-five  colored 
deaths  occurred. 
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During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1880,  dengue,  or  break 
bone  fever,  appeared,  but  with  no  fatality. 

In  i88i  twelve  cases  of  small  pox  occurred.  These  cases 
were  promptly  removed  from  the  city  to  the  Pest  House, 
vaccination  practised  immediately  on  all  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  cases,  and  tlie  premises  were  always  disinfected, 
cleaned  up,  fumigated  and  whitewashed.  The  city  was  for- 
tunately saved  from  any  spread,  and  while  many  cities 
suffered  terribly  Charleston  escaped  with  only  the  few  cases 
as  above  related,  and  no  deaths. 

The  records  show  no  increase  of  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  and  the  dreaded  yellow  fever  has  happily  been 
absent. 

The  ratio  per  1000  of  white  mortality  for  the  four  years 
averages  22.45,  which  is  very  satisfactory  and  compares  most 
favorably  with  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  B.  HORLBECK,  M.  D., 

City  Registrar. 
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Report  of  th^  Number  of  Deaths  in  the  City  of 
Charleston  in  each  Month,  for  the  year  1883. 


WHITES. 


Causes  of  Death. 


5  1-^ 


Albuminuria  

7\lcoholi.sm  

Ammonisemia  

Anrcmia  

Anasarca  

Aneurism   

Aortic  Insufficiency  

Apoplexy  

Ascites  

Asthenia  

Asthenia,  Cardiac  

Asthma  

Bowels,  Inflammation  of. 
Brain,  Congestion  of.  .  .  . 

Brain,  Effusion  on  

Brain,  Inflammation  of.  . 

Brain,  Softening  of  

Bronchitis  

Bronchitis,  Capillary.  .  .  . 

Bronchitis,  Chronic  

Burn  

Cancer  

Cancer,  Stomach  

Cancer,  Uterus  

Carditis  

Cholera  Infantum,  .  .   .  . 

Cholera  Morbus  

Colitis  

Congestive  Chill  

Consumption  

Convulsions  

Croup  

Croup,  Membraneous..  .  . 

Cystitis,  Chronic  

Debility  

Dentition  

Diarrhoea  

Diphtheria  

Dropsy  

Dropsy,  Cardiac  

Dysentery  

Pmibolism.  Cerebral  

Enteritis  

Entero  Colitis,, . .   . 
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Deaths  in  the  City  of  Charleston — (Continued). 


WHITES. 


Causes  of  Death. 


<l  ICO 


Epilepsy  

Fever,  Enteric  

Fever,  Malarial  

Fever,  Remittent  

F'ever,  Typhoid  

Fever,  Typhus  

Fracture   

Gastritis  

Gastro  Enteritis  

H?emorrhage,  Post-partum.  . 

Heart,  Disease  of  

Hemiple,c;ia  

Hernia,  Strangulated  

Hydrocephalus  

1 1  ydrothorax  

Intussusceptio  

jaundice  

Laryngitis  

Liver,  Cirrhosis  of  

Liver,  Congestion  of  

Liver,  Inflammation  of  

Locomotor,  Ataxia  

Lungs,  Congestion  

Kidney,  Bright's  Disease  of. 

Kidney,  Inflammation  of.  . . 

Marasmus  

Meningitis  

Meningitis,  Cerebro  Spinal , 

Necrosis   

Neurosthenia  

Q£dema  Glottis  

Old  Age  

Paralysis  

Parturition  

Peritonitis  

Pneumonia   

Pneumonia,  Typhoid  

Prostate,  Enlargement  of ... . 

Purpura  Hsemorrhagica  

Pyaemia  

Scrofula   

Septicaemia  

Septicaemia,  Puerperal  

Shock,  Amputation  

Stricture  , 

Suicide  

Syphilis  

Tetanus  

Tuberculosis  

Tumor  

11 


2 

1  2 

2  .  . 


4 
I 

15 
I 

22 
I 
2 

6 

lo 
I 

20 
I 
I 
2 
I 
2 

4 

2 
2 

5 

8 

2 

4 

6 
16 

2 
2 
I 
I 
I 

2? 

I5 

3 
3 
18 
I 

I 
I 
I 

7 
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Deaths  in  the  Citv  of  Charleston~(Continued). 


WHITES. 


Causes  of  Death. 

January. 

1  February.  1 

March. 

1  April.  1 

May. 

1  June.  1 

1  July.  1 

August. 

1  September,! 

October.  1 

November.  1 

December.  1 

Total. 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

10 
I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

9 
I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

3 

I 

I 

I 

2 

Totals  

46 

24 

33 

43 

44 

40 

50 

55 

38 

58 

70 

39 

540 

t 
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BLACKS  AND  COLORED. 


V>AUSES  Oi"  UEAIH. 

1  January.  | 

1  February.  1 

j  March. 

1  April.  1 

1  May.  1 

June. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

6 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

10 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

2 

I 

4 

2 

5 

I 

4 

2 

i 

26 

I 

2 

5 
2 

2 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

7 

Bowels,  Inflammation  of...  .  .  . 

I 

J 

I 

2 

c 

I 

I 

2 

4 

2 

I 

I 

3 

I 

I 

2 

3 
2 

5 

3 

2 

28 

I 

I 

4 

I 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

8 

I 

n. 
J 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

2 

I 

7 

I 

I 

/ 
2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

3 

5 

II 

1 1 

6 

2 

2 

I 

il2 
2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

2 

Consumption  

18 

19 

18 

18 

19 

22 

16 

'16 

15 

12 

203 

4 

3 

7 

5 

6 

6 

7 

5 
I 

I 

3 
2 

3 
I 

4 
I 

54 
6 

I 

2 

2 

Debility  

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 

5 

I 

II 

45 
I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

A 
U 

9 
I 

6 

2 

I 

2 

3 

18 

7 
I 

I 

2 

T 
I 
I 

2 

37 

6 

I 

I 

2 

Dropsy    

5 

I 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

I 

2 

I 

26 

6 

Dropsy,  Cardiac  

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

2 

I 

2 

2 

I 

9 
I 

Eczema  

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

3 

Enteritis  L  . 

I 

2 

1 

5 

Entero  Colitis  ! .  . 

I 

2 

3 
I 
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Deaths  in  the  City  of  Charleston— (Continued), 
blacks  and  colored. 


Causes  of  Deai  h. 


Epilepsy  

Erysipelas  

Fever  Bilious  , 

Fever,  Congestive.  , 
Fever,  Intermittent. 

Fever,  Malarial  

Fever,  Remittent.., 

Fever,  Scarlet  , 

Fever,  Typhoid.  .  .  . 
Fracture.  ,  


Cangrene  

Gangrene,  Senile  

Gastritis  

Gastro  Enteritis.  ...   

Haemorrhage  

Haemorrhage,  Umbilical.. . 
Haemorrhage,  Post-partum. 

Heart,  Disease  of  

Heart,  Paralysis   

Hemiplegia   

Hernia,  Strangulated  

Hydrocephalus  

Hydrothorax  

Inanition  

Insanity   

Intussusceptio  

Jaundice  

Kidney,  Bright's  Disease.. 
Kidney,  Inflammation  of.  . 

Liver,  Cirrhosis  of  

Liver,  Congestion  of  

Liver,  Inflammation  of , . . . 

Lungs,  Congestion  of.  

Lungs,  Haemorrhage  

Lungs,  Inflammation  

Lungs,  CEdema.  . .   

Malnutrition  

Marasmus  

Measles  

Meningitis  

Meningitis  Spinal  

Meningitis.  Cerebro-Spinal. 

Metroperitonitis  

Neck,  Dislocation  of  

Necrosis  

Nervous  Exhaustion  

Old  Age  

Paralysis  

Parturition  

Pericarditis.  
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Deaths  in  the  City  of  Charleston— (Continued). 


BLACKS  AND  COLORED. 


Causes  of  Death. 


Peritonitis   

Peritonitis,  Puerperal. 

Pleuritis  

Pneumonia  

Pneumonia,  Broncho. 
Pneumonia,  Pleuro.  .. 
Pneumonia,  Typhoid. 

Poison  

Pyssmia  

Rheumatism  

Sclerosis   ...   .  . 

Scrofula  

Septicaemia  

Shock,  Amputation.. 

Stricture   

Stricture,  CEsophagus. 

Suicide  

Syphilis  

Tabes  

Tetanus  

Thrush  

Tonsilitis  

Tuberculosis  

Tumor  

Tumor,  Uterus  

Trismus  Nascentium. 

Ulcer  

Ulcer,  Stomach  

Undeveloped  

Unknown  

Uraemia   

Vermes  

Whooping  Cough .  .  .  . 
Wound,  Gunshot.  . .  . 
Wound,  Lacerated.  .  . 


Totals   94  6g  92  89  92  132  147  118  no  124  in  108  1286 


13 


13 


5 
2 

44 
I 
I 

5 
I 

4 
2 
I 
3 
4 

I 
I 
I 
5 
5 

10 
I 
I 

22 
4 

2 

III 

4 
14 
I 

4 

I 
I 
2 
I 


18  8  3. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

7 

II 

18 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

Drowned  

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

Premature.  ...   

5 

20 

25 

Undeveloped  

6 

18 

24 

Totals  

25 

55 

80 
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Number  of  Deaths,  with  Ages,  in  each  Month,  and 
THE  Year  1883. 

whites. 


Ages. 


Under  i  year  of  age.. 
From  I  to  5  years  .  . 
From  5  to  lo  years.  . . 
From  10  to  20  years.  . 
From  20  to  30  years.. 
From  30  to  40  years. 
From  40  to  50  years  . 
From  50  to  60  years.. 
From  60  to  70  years. 
From  70  to  80  years.. 
From  80  to  90  years.. 
From  90  to  100  years. 
Over  100  years  


Totals  1  46I  24!  33I  43 


44 


40 


50 


2, 
4! 

6l 
5  II 

2;  4 


S    £  1::: 

O  I  o 


i6f 
6 
2 
4 
9 
6, 

6l 
51 

2 


95 
52 
II 
31 
55 
59 
66 

55 
58 
36 
22 


55   38i  58   70:  39'  540 


BLACKS  AND  COLORED. 


Ages, 


Under  I  year  of  age.. 
From  I  to  5  years. .  .  . 
From  5  to  ib  years. .. 
From  10  to  20  years. 
From  20  to  30  years.. 
From  30  to  40  years.. 
From  40  to  50  years. . 
From  50  to  60  years. 
From  60  to  70  years. 
From  70  to  80  years. 
From  80  to  90  years. 
From  90  to  100  years. 
Over  100  years  


Totals. 


3 


94   69  92 


921132  147 


42  29 

41!  32 

i!  2 

15 
10 

4 
7 
6 
I 
5 


35|  23 
151  25 


118  IIOil24 


34  373 
17,  201 


30 
81 


ii|  157 
7  98 


81 

71 

104 
60 
25 
4 


III  io8'i286 
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Table  Showing  Mortality  of  Whites,  Male  and 
Female,  and  Blacks,  Male  and  Female,  with 
Comparative  Months,  1883. 


w.  c. 


16 

10 

23 
15 
13 
19 
24  - 
13!  52 


w. 

16 

8 

12 

14 

8 

10 
9 
14 
9 
15 
19 
10 


59  604  144  336  !i2ili52  1  94  164  I  22  25 


w.  I  c. 

2  5 


3  2 

2[  2 

3 


I  1826 


Comparative  Statement  as  to  Sex,  in  each  month, 

1883. 


Whits. 

Bl'ks  &  Col'd 

Months, 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

c 
H 

26 

20 

44 

50 

140 

13 

11 

37 

32 

93 

March  

17 

16 

41 

51 

125 

April   ... 

19 

24 

45 

44 

132 

May  

20 

24 

48 

44 

136 

24 

16 

58 

74 

172 

July  

22 

28 

78 

69 

197 

38 

17 

59 

59 

173 

24 

14 

46 

64 

148 

32 

26 

66 

58 

182 

November  

29 

41 

55 

56 

181 

December  

20 

19 

53 

55 

147 

Totals  

284 

256 

630 

656 

1826 

\ 
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Months. 


January.  .  . 
February.  . 
March.  .  .  . 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August .  .  .  . 
September. 
October  . . . 
November. 
December. 


17 
12 
12 
27 
13 
14 
13 
4 
13 
II 

19 
14 


8 

18 
13 
5 
6 
6 
12 
6 
7 
25 
20 

14 


Totals 


i6g 


140 


25 
30 
25 
32 

19 
20 

25 
10 
20 
36 

39 
28 


309 


^Births— 1883. 


Months. 


0 

0 

0 

^ 

U 

H 

52 

99 

151 

45 

72 

117 

48 

66 

114 

51 

72 

123 

28 

68 

96 

33 

57 

90 

49 

65 

114 

38 

88 

126 

55 

86 

141 

68 

88 

156 

53 

86 

139 

43 

76 

119 

563 

923 

i486 

26 

107 

133 

589 

1030 

I6I9 

2 

10 

12 

January.  . 
l^'ebruary 
March  .  . 
April  .  .  . 
May  .  .  . 
June  .  .  .  . 
July  .  .  .  , 
August .  .  . 
Septembe 
October.  . 


Still-births 


"Including  twins. 


One  birth  triplets,  White  females. 

The  reports  of  Births  and  Marriages  are  not  always  furnished,  so  the  above 
tables  are  not  entirely  correct. 
12 
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Number  of  Deaths  in  each  Ward,  in  each  Month, 

1883. 


whites. 


Wards. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total  in 
the  year. 

No.  I  

No.  2  

No.  3  

No.  4  

No.  5  

No.  6  

No.  7  

No.  8  

•  5 
4 
4 

2(< 
I 

4 
2 
6 

4 
3 
I 

7 
3 
4 

2 

3 
2 
6 
8 
3 
3 
3 
5 

9 
I 

4 
II 

7 
5 
3 
3 

7 

3 

10 

9 
2 

5 
5 
3 

2 

3 
4 
14 
3 
6 

7 
I 

5 
2 

7 

8 

7 

8 

5 

8 

4 
4 
6 

14 

3 

8 

7 
9 

3 
3 
5 
9 
2 

3 
6 

7 

5 
I 

5 
14 
5 
3 

14 
II 

10 
II 

13 
4 

13 

5 
4 
4 
7 
3 
4 
5 
7 

62 
41 
62 

134 
43 
60 
63 
75 

Totals.  .  . 

46 

24 

33 

43 

44 

40 

50 

55 

38 

58 

39 

540 

BLACKS  AND  COLORED. 


Wards. 

January.  j 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1—) 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total  in 
the  year. 

No.  I  

4 

4 

b 

7 

5 

6 

3 

12 

3 

8 

7 

4 

69 

No.  2  

9 

6 

6 

2 

2 

6 

9 

5 

6 

4 

7 

7 

69 

No  3  

10 

5 

6 

6 

8 

10 

9 

14 

5 

8 

9 

10 

100 

No.  4  

29 

19 

29 

26 

22 

41 

42 

31 

39 

37 

32 

27 

374 

No.  5  

9 

8 

15 

12 

18 

13 

23 

16 

9 

5 

15 

II 

154 

No.  6 

II 

15 

10 

17 

14 

16 

19 

15 

II 

16 

14 

18 

176 

No.  7  

5 

6 

4 

8 

12 

13 

7 

15 

12 

6 

14 

109 

No.  8 

17 

6 

15 

15 

28 

29 

18 

22 

34 

21 

17 

235 

Totals.  .  . 

94 

69 

92 

89 

92 

132 

147 

118 

no 

124 

III 

108 

1286 
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Table  Showing  the  Total  Number  of  Cases  Treated, 
AND  of  Deaths,  in  the  City  Hospital  and  Health 


Districts,  during  each  Quarter,  year  1883. 


CASES 
TREATED. 

WHITES. 
Quarter  Ending 

BLACKS & COLORED. 
Quarter  Ending 

Grand    Total  in  all 
Cases. 

cn 

A 
0 

'■^ 

* 

41 
16 

135 

38 

0 
cn 

t— » 

94 
193 

44 
318 
123 

d 

CO 

0) 

<u 

CO 

s 

(U 

0 

Q 

S 
>^ 

<u 
H 

CO 

'0 

% 

o". 

CO 
<u 
C 

t— » 

d 

CO 

a; 

S 

<u 

&, 
0 

CO 

a 

0 

Q 

u 

H 

City  Flospital  

Health  Dist.  No.  i 
Health  Dist.  No.  2 
Health  Dist.  No.  3 
Health  Dist.  No.  4 

Totals  

120 
102 
56 
641 
194 

103 
116 
51 
671 
154 

406 
452 
167 
1765 
509 

220 
144 
180 
272 
262 

147 

645 
689 

8x8 
820 

174 

728 
1016 
1250 
1006 

202 

857 
848 
930 
758 

743 
2374 
2733 
3270 
2846 

1149 
2826 
2910 
5035 
3355 

373 

772 

III3 

1095 

3299 

1078 

3T19 

4174 

3595 

11,966 

15,275 

DEATHS. 

Health  Dist.  No.  i 
Health  Dist.  No.  2 
Health  Dist.  No.  3 
Health  Dist.  No.  4 

Totals  

14 
I 

I 

10 
2 

10 
I 

8 
2 

17 
4 

10 
2 

10 
I 

42 
7 

"  38 
7 

22 

5 
6 
10 
10 

38 
22 

15 
31 
31 

31 

28 

34 
66 
28 

38 
15 
31 
28 

31 

129 

70 
86 

135 
100 

171 

77 

86 

173 
107 

17 

23 

31 

23 

94 

53 

137 

187 

143 

520 

614 

*  This  quarter  consists  of  only  one  month  ;  the  present  service  going  on 
duty  March.  1st.  In  the  calculation  comparing  with  last  year,  the  first  quarter's 
amount  of  cases  treated  are  both  not  considered.  This  is  understood  to  refer 
to  the  Health  Districts,  and  not  to  the  Hospital. 
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Number  of  Deaths  in  each  Month,  with  Place 
OF  Nativity — 1883. 


WHITES. 


i>AllVll,b  Ur 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

t— > 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 

24 
2 

15 
2 

IC 

6 
I 

10 

25 
5 

20 
4 

28 

10 

34 
2 

18 
6 

30 
4 

49 
4 

29 
I 

299 
56 

14 
6 
I 
I 
6 
I 

7 
2 

3 
4 
I 

5 
2 

47 
I 
2 

59 
I 
I 
I 
6 
2 
2 
2 
7 

540 

2 

I 

2 

I 

2 
2 

3 
I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

2 

I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

T 

T 

I 
I 

2 

I 

2 

I 

' 

I 

I 

2 
I 
5 

4 

I 

6 

6 

2 

2 

I 
I 

3 

2 

6 

4 

6 

Italy  

I 

5 

6 

2 

6 

7 

5 
I 

4 

6 

II 

4 

2 

I 

Poland  

I 

2 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

T 

I 
2 

38 

2 
40 

...  I 

50[  55 

2 

58 

Total  

46 

24 

33 

43 

44 

— 
70 

39 

BLACKS  AND  COLORED. 

Natives  of 

January. 

C3 

45 
18 
I 

58 

33 

April. 

June. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

j  November. 

December. 

< 

H 
0 

H 

975 
261 
12 
I 

4 
I 
I 
I 

7 
22 

61 
28 

2 

67 
18 
2 

79 
12 

105 
27 

T18 
27 

98 
16 

73 

93 
26 

82 

17 
I 

96 
8 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

1 

... 

I 

I 

I 

2 

... 

T 

T 

I 
I 

3 

I 

9 

2 
I 

2 

...i... 

3 

Totals  

94 

69 

92  89 

92 

132 

147 

118 

no 

124 

III 

108 

1286 

Department  of  Health.  '  93 


Total  Mortality  1883— Whites,  Blacks  &  Colored. 


Sex  and  Status. 

January. 

February.  i 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

t— 1 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

j  Totals. 

Males  White   

26 

13 

17 

19 

20 

24 

22 

38 

24 

32 

29 

20 

284 

20 

II 

16 

'24 

24 

16 

28 

17 

14 

26 

41 

19 

256 

Total  White  

46 

24 

33 

43 

44 

40 

50 

55 

38 

58 

70 

39 

540 

Males,  Black  &  Colored. 

44 

37 

41 

45 

48 

58 

78 

59 

46 

66 

55 

53 

630 

Females,  Black  &  Colored 

50 

32 

51 

44 

44 

74 

69 

59 

64 

58 

56 

55 

656 

Total  Black  &  Colored. 

94 

69 

92 

89 

92 

132 

147 

118 

no 

124 

III 

108 

1286 

140 

93 

T25 

132 

136 

172 

T97 

173 

148 

182 

181 

147 

1826 

Estimated  Population,  1883 — Whites  25,000  ;  Blacks  and  Colored  27,286. 
Proportion  of  Deaths,  one  in  twenty-eight.  Proportion  of  Deaths,  White,  one 
in  forty-six  ;  Proportion  of  Deaths,  Blacks  and  Colored,  one  in  twenty-one. 

Ratio  per  1000  White  for  the  year  21.60 

Ratio  per  1000  Blacks  and  Colored  for  the  year  47-13 

Ratio  per  1000,  total  34-92 


Comparative  Mortality. 


1883. 

1882. 

1  1881. 

1880. 

1 

rC 

w 

rt 

rt 
<u 

u 

s 

rt 

Q 

°Q 

fi 

°P 

Q 

Op 

Q 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

0 

.2 

.2 

.2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

rt 

V 

ndo 

uml 

rope 

[ndo 

uml 

rope 

[ndo 

uml 

rope 

[ndo 

S 
3 

rope 

Z 

fin 

PL, 

PLh 

Z 

CM 

Ph 

Ah 

I  in 

I  in 

I  in 

I  in 

Whites  

25,000 

540 

46 

25,000 

554 

.  45 

22,713 

651 

.  34 

22,713 

500 

.  45 

I  in 

I  in 

I  in 

I  in 

Blacks  and  Colored  . . 

27,286 

1286 

21 

27,286 

1172 

23 

27,286 

1292 

21 

27,286 

1121 

24 

I  in 

I  in 

1 

I  in 

I  in 

Totals   

52,286 

1826 

28 

1  52,286 

1726 

30 

i  49,999 

1943 

25 

49,999 

1621 

3X 
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LONGEVITY. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  the  residents  of 
Charleston  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty  and  upwards,  during 
the  year  1883  : 

WHITE. 

Date  of  Death.  Age — Yrs. 

January  1st — Mary  Perry   83 

January  ist — Hannah  Harriet  Beale   ....  82 

March  2d — Jame  A.  Bennett   83 

March  3d — Elizabeth  May  >  ...  83 

March  20th — George  R.  Addison   81 

April  4th — Annabella  Lockwood   80 

April  28th — Frances  C.  BentHam   8> 

May  1st — Seligman  Mears,  male     83 

May  loth — Caroline  LeClear   82 

May  13th— Elizabeth  Litschgi   .  85 

June  3d — Lydia  Whittemore   86 

July  1st — Margaret  Hough   83 

July  2d — John  Cherry.   80 

August  3d — Samuel  Lord,  Sr   89 

August  2ist — Elizabeth  Addison   82 

August  23d — James  McCabe   82 

October  21st — Rebecca  White   83 

November  22d — Anna  Muir   80 

December  3d — Isabella  Allan  -   84 

December  4th — Mary  Swinton  Ward     89 

December  5th — Eleanor  McCann   90 

COLORED. 

January  2d — Maria  Howard   87 

January  3d — Elsie  Gayden   83 

January  nth — Dolly  Steinments   ,  .  .  81 

January  17th — Ishmael  Bryan   85 

January  21st — Molly  Simons   85 

March  i8th— Margaret  Broughton  .  .  ,   104 

March  20th — Dolly  Cromwell   90 

March  25th — Priscilla  Pettigrew   80 

April  4th — Fanny  Green   88 

April  8th — Alevia  Bell   90 

May  1st — Eliza  Edwards   90 

June  2d — Dianna  Anderson.   80 

June  2ist — Elizabeth  Hamilton   95 

June  22d — Nancy  Mack   80 

June  24th — Willoughby  Edwards,  female   95 

July  4th — Sylvia  Reed     90 

t 
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Date  of  Death.  Age— Yrs. 

July  14th — Ann  Gucrard     80 

July  19th — Adam  Clark   80 

August  1st — George  Gore.t.  ,   84 

August  1st — James  Ladson   83 

August  loth — Titus  Gi!)bt.s  81 

August  17th — Maria  Washington.   87 

August  26th — Catherine  Johnson   85 

September  3d — William  Brooks   85 

September  8th — Catherine  Skirving   83 

September  14th — Celia  Bengamin   85 

September  15th — Robert  Washington   85 

September  2ist — Lydia  Lomax   80 

September  2ist — Margaret  Magee   80 

October  8th— Priscilla  Mitchell    85 

October  13th — Sarah  Jenkins   90 

Octobe.i  15th — Sabina  Hamilton    82 

October  17th — Lottie  McCrey   80 

October  24th — Louisa  Walker.  ...   85 

November  29th — Patsey  Robinson    lOO 

December  6th — John  Manigault   84 

December  26th — Louisa  Mustapher   81 

December  27th — Phoebe  Freeman   85 

December  28th —Affy  Fraser,  female  85 


REPORT  OF  TIDAL  DRAIN  KEEPER. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  ist,  1884. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Charleston  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  department  for  the  past 
year : 

Report  of  Tidal  Drain  Department  from  January  i, 
1883,  TO  December  31,  1883. 

For  cleaning  out  tidal  drains  and  carting  mud  from  same,  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  (3812)  loads — laborers  paid 

for  working  in  drain   $1,306.24 

Cartage  on  mud   697.69 — $2,003.93 
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Cameron  &  Barkley's  bills  to  date,  for  rope,  shovels,  wicks  for  lamps, 

oils,  &c  %  81.08 

A.  W.  Taylor's  bills  to  date,  for  lumber,  nails,  &c.     16.88 

Simon  Fogarty's  bill  to  date,  for  buckets   i .  50 

W.  Heffron  &  Bro.'s  bill  to  date,  for  repairing  iron  buckets,  trucks,  &c.  20.  50 
Thomas  Hancock's  bill  to  date,  for  removing  gate  and  repairing  brick 

work  North  end  of  Chesnut  Street   78.00 

J.  W.  O'Brien  &  Bro.'s  bill  to  date,  for  sixteen  (16)  tin  lamps   4.80 

C,  J.  Schlepregrell  &  Son's  bills  to  date,  for  lumber  and  nails  used  in 
framing  sand  pit  frames  and  covers,  also  groove  and  tongue 

boards  for  gate   9  48 

A.  M.  Williams' bill  to  date,  for  printing  pay  rolls     7.00 

Extra  cartage  during  year  on  windlasses,  sand  pit  frames  and  covers,*  6.88 

C.  Seel,  for  sharpening  tools  ;  also  keys  and  locks  for  gates   2.55 

Bricklayer,  for  work  done  in  Spring  and  Coming  Streets   4-75 

J.  W.  O'Brien,. for  repairing  lamps   70 

W.  E.  Walker,  sharpening  saw    25 

Extra  labor  hired  for  raising  iron  flam  from  bottom  of  drain  on  Spring 

Street   50 

Rope  and  chain  used  in  raising  flam   45 

Oil,  wick,  burners  and  globe  for  lanterns   77 

Water  bucket  and  nails    20 

Stationery  used  during  year   26 

Carpenter  for  building  new  gate      2 .  50 

Salary  for  tidal  drain  hands  up  to  date   728.00 

Salary  for  Tidal  Drain  Keeper  up  to  date     1,000.00 


Total  amount  $3,970.98 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  HOGAN,  Tidal  Drain  Keeper, 


Meteorological  Summary  for  the  Year  ending  December  31st,  1883. 

Latitude  32°  45'.  Longitude  (W.  of  Washington),  79°  55'.  Magnetic  Variation,  1°  30'  E.  Station,  Charleston  S  C 


MONTHS. 
1883. 


January  . . 
February  . 
March  . .  .  . 

April  

May  

June..  .. 

J"'y  

August  . . 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 

.Sums  . 


MEAN  BAROMETER. 

(Corrected  for  Temperature  and  Instrumental  Error  only.) 


MEAN  TEMPERATURE 


SELF-REGISTERING  INSTRU- 
MENTS. 

(Set  daily  at  ii  f.  m.,  Wash,  time.; 


Elevation  Barometer  Cistern  above  Mean  Sea-Level,  52.49  Ft. 


Washington  Time. 


29.981 
29.985 
29.989 

29.987  _ 

29.983]  29 

30.049,  30 

30.165  30 

30.123,  30 

I36o.677'36o 


30.141 
30-233 
29.970 
29.976 
29-9S5 
29 . 980 
30015 
29.979, 
29-975 

30.148 
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60. 534  360.468 


Annual  Means, |  30.056!  30.016   30.044!  30.039  30. 6i6|Jan.  23di29.429|May 


23d  29.518 

27th  30.001 

4th  [29.550 

i8th  29.429 

4th  29.739 

22d  1 29. 789 

14th  ,29.773 

27t\t  29.605 

17th  129745 

i6th  29.856 

7th  I29.755 


9th 
7th 

25th 
23d 

26th 
13th 
29th 
nth 


Elev.\t'n  Thermometer  Bi'lbs  above  Ground,  40.5  Ft. 


Wash'ton  Time 


7  I  3  1  i: 
m.|p.  m.|p. 


Local  Time. 


61 
67 
78 
81 

76.4 

65^5 
9 

755-9 
63-0 


7]  55-5  57 
5  53-6  53 
9   63.0,  64 


72-9:  74 

58^1;  59 
55-o|  56 


859.9  782.5  799-3 
71.7   65.21  66.6 


6th 
7th 
29th-3oth 
7th 
iSth 

2ISt 
17th 
2d 

5f 

th-iith 
9th 


i2th 
19th  27th 
9th 


30th 
3ist 
nth 
24th 
17th 


25  .o|Jan. 


WASH'TON  TIME. 


1.577 

1,764 

1,588 

1-559 

1,936 

.,847 

1,740 

2,558 

2,305 

■-895 

2,614 

2,119 

1,678 

2,462 

2,294 

2,>76 

2,115 

1,416 

2,127 

1.359 

1.837 

1,510 

2,209 

1.932 

2,45' 

2I214 
1,697 

2,129 

l!322 

1.77" 

1,464 

19,088 

4,929 
5,342 

6,603 
6,628 

6,434 
5,729 
5,644 

5^784 
6,597 
5,488 
4,556 


MAXIMUM  HOURLY 
VELOCITY 
DURING  MONTH. 


Miles. 

Direction 
from — 

24 

W. 

24 

E.&N.  E. 

32 

E. 

28 

N.  W. 

4' 

N.  E, 

24 

N.  E. 

32 

N.  W. 

23 

N.  E. 

31 

N. 

26 

N.  E. 

22 

N. 

24 

N.  E. 

9th-ioth 
i2th-iSth 
25lh 
17th 

ist-i4th 
30th 

7th 
10th 

4th 
27th 

4th 


Rain  or  Melted  Snow, 

Elevation  of  Top  of 

Gauge  above 
Ground,  52.9  Feet. 


In  Inches  and 
Hundredths. 


Anv  three  con« 
ire  «l|!lit 
c   hourly  meat'in'' 


gth 
I2th 
25th 
gth-ioth 
1st 
8th 
9lh-toth 
8th 
.■,tl. 


MONTHS. 
1883. 


January  . . 
February. 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  .  . , 
September 
October... . 
Noveml.er. 
Decern!  ler 


MEAN  CLOUDINESS.     RELATIVE  HUMIDITY. 


WIND  DIRECTIONS. 


THREE    DAILY    TELEGRAPHIC  OBSERVATIONS. 
7  a.  m.,  3  p.  M.,  and  11  v.  M.,  Washington  Time  only. 


Percentage  of- 


A.  M.  P.  M.lP.  M.  Mean 


Sur 


Annual  Means, 


..  M.   P.  M.   P.  M 

87 


S-2  Ii 

5.5  ! 

^■l  ! 
4.6 


_85_ 
1023.7 


^5-3! 
78.8 
64.1 


85.8 
85-4 
77-8 
85.0 
78.3 
84.0 
89.1 
89-4 
91.4 
92.4 
81.2 
84.6 

1024.4 
85-4 


Mean 
83.  ' 


Number  of  Times  observed  Blowing  from  the- 
(Three  Telegraphic  Observations  only.) 


S.  W.    W.    N.  W 


percentages. 


9.7  I  19.1  I  14.6  I  3.2  I  3.5  I  28.3  I  9.9 


NUMBER  OF  DAYS. 


Is  ■ 
a  u ' 


DEW  POINT. 


i  48-9 

56.4 
1  61. 
71.6 

75-6 

67-7 
63 
50 
46.9 

1 700 


percentages. 


46.0  I  22.6   I  : 


46.6  46. 


REMARKS. 


7J-7 

69.4 

64.9 

51- 

49-7 

717-7! 
59-8 


Corrections  for  Instrumental  Errors  of  Barometer  used  : 

From  7  A.  M.  January  ist  to  11  p.  m.  December  31st,  inclusive- 


The  Barometric  Observations  may  be  reduced  1 

January  -11-  .060. 

February. ..  -S-  .060. 

March  -||-  .060. 

April  -11-  .060. 


1  sea-level  by  adding  the  following  constants  for  the  various  months 


May  ... 

June  

July.... 
August 


-II-  .050. 
-11-  .050. 


September, 

October  

November. 
December  . 


-11-  .050. 
-il-  .060. 
-II-  .060. 
-II-  .060. 


Verified  and  conected  at  the  Office  of  tlu  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  Washington,  Jan.  igth,  1S84. 


J.  H.  SMITH, 
Sergeant,  Signal  Corps,  U. 


S.  A. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHARITIES. 

The  charities  of  the  city  were  conducted  the  past  year 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  at  a  cost  of  $68,346.36 — 


The  Alms  House  I  8,000.00 

City  Hospital   22,000.00 

Dispensary  Service   5,850.00 

Orphan  House   20,000.00 

Old  Folks' Home      3,996.36 

Orphans  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy   6,000.00 

Training  School  for  Nurses   2,000.00 

Roper  Hospital   500.00 


$68,346.36 

or  quite  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income  of  the  city  in  a 
year  of  large  municipal  expenditures,  and  not  including 
$7,893.91  and  $2,451.45  =  $10,345,46  drawn  from  the  Gene- 
ral Endowment  Fund  and  the  Commissioners'  Endowment 
Fund,  respectively,  for  the  use  of  the  Orphan  House  of 
Charleston. 

In  the  summary  for  four  years,  city  charities  figure  in  the 
large  aggregate  sum  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
tlollars,  or  a  tithe  of  the  gross  revenues  of  this  city  for  that 
period.  This  is  a  large  outlay,  but  we  are  so  circumstanced 
that  it  is  a  necessary  burden,  and  unless  we  abandon  the 
orphans,  the  sick  and  needy  to  their  fate,  we  must  continue 
to  carry  it. 


SHIRRAS  DISPENSARY. 

The  real  estate  and  trust  funds  of  this  charity,  left  to  the 
city  by  Alexander  Shirras  in  1810,  consists  at  this  time  of 
the  desirable  and  well  located  house  and  outbuildings  and  lot 
on  the  Northwest  corner  of  Society  and  Meeting  Streets,  and 
$15,000  in  four  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  City  of  Charleston. 
The  income  has  been  used  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  donor — in  the  first  health  district,  embracing  Wards  i, 
13 
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3  and  5,  South  of  Calhoun  and  East  of  King  Street — for 
medical  attendance  and  medicines  for  the  sick  poor.  It  is 
with  satisfaction  I  am  able  to  state  that  arrangements  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Shirras  Dispensary  office  have  been 
made,  and  that  this  work  will  soon  be  completed. 


WILLIAM  ENSTON  HOME. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  the  trustees  have  ac- 
quired by  purchase  three  and  a  quarter  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  land  presented  to  the  trust  by  the  City  Council  in 
1872.  This  was  deemed  advisable,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  having  an  area  of  land  equal  to  the  needs  of  this  large 
trust,  so  that  a  generous  development  of  this  charitable 
foundation  might  be  made,  and  incidentally  to  control  land 
enough  to  open  a  street,  under  which  a  culvert  might  be 
located  which  would  serve  to  accommodate  the  rainfall  on 
a  large  acreage  of  contiguous  land,  which  for  want  of  an 
outlet  remains  and  grows  stagnant  in  many  places  in  the 
vicinity,  rendering  the  neighborhood  somewhat  unhealthy 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  City  Council  will  under- 
take this  work,  and  this  culvert  will  thoroughly  drain  the 
whole  neighborhood  as  far  West  as  Rutledge  Avenue  into 
Cooper  River,  through  New  Market  Creek,  and  the  most 
favorable  sanitary  results  are  looked  for  so  soon  as  this  work 
is  finished. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Enston  Home  lands  are  as  follows: 
on  King  Street,  745  feet;  on  North  line,  816  feet;  on  East 
line,  670  feet ;  on  South  line,  595  feet.  The  average  height 
of  the  land  is  much  above  the  level  of  King  and  Meeting 
Streets,  and  when  the  small  area  which  is  somewhat  low  is 
filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  rest,  these  eleven  acres  will  be 
the  highest  body  of  land  in  the  city.  Here,  in  a  few  years, 
will  stand  a  model  village  of  single  cottages,  with  ample 
land  around  each  for  cultivation,  which,  as  intended  by  the 
high-minded  and  generous  donor,  will,  let  us  hope,  through 
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centuries  of  time  contribute  to  make  old  age  comfortable." 
During  this  year  considerable  progress  is  expected  to  be 
made  in  preliminary  details  ;  the  grounds  laid  out,  the  sites 
for  cottages  located,  trees  planted,  and  no  further  time  will 
then  be  lost  in  carrying  Mr.  Enston's  will  into  practical 
effect. 

I  append  two  financial  exhibits — one  showing  "The  Trus- 
tees' General  Fund,"  and  the  other  the  ''Annuitant's  Fund." 
The  investments  have  been  prudently  made,  the  surviving 
annuitants  have  been  punctually  paid,  and  the  balance  in 
remainder  remitted  to  Mrs.  Enston,  as  stipulated  in  the  set- 
tlement. The  general  fund  has  been  increased  by  the  ren- 
tals and  interest  on  investments,  all  of  which  is  applicable 
to  the  early  improvement  of  the  premises. 

The  William  Enston  Home,  in  its  novel  and  beautiful 
design,  as  well  as  in  its  extent,  when  fully  developed  promises 
to  be  the  most  attractive  charitable  foundation  in  the 
Union.    It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  trustees  to  make  it  so. 

First  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
General  Fund  of  the  William  Enston  Home. 

Amount  turned  over  to  City  Council  by  executors  of  Wm.  Enston — 


Personal  Bonds,  secured  by  mortgage  of  real  estate  $14,700.00 

Interest  on  same    304.91 

State  of  South  Carolina  6^  Bonds   1,500  .00 

City  of  Charleston  6^  Bonds,  $5,100,  valued  at  $101   5,151.00 

City  of  Charleston  4^  Bonds,  $7,400,  valued  at  74c   5,476.00 

Cash   47,868 . 09 


$75,000.00 

Also,  Real  Estate  as  follows  : 
Tenement  Building  Nos.  155  and  157  (West  side)  King  Street. 
Building  Northwest  corner  King  and  Clifford,  and  storehouse  in  rear  on  Clifford 
Street. 

Building  Southwest  corner  King  and  Calhoun,  Nos.  435  and  437,  and  small 

building  in  rear  on  Calhoun  Street. 
Half  interest  on  building  No.  69,  West  side  ot  Meeting  Street,  next  South  of 

Mills  House. 
Half  interest  Charleston  Hotel. 

Vacant  lot  North  side  Queen,  opposite  Friend  Street. 
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Cash  Receipts  and  Expenditures  to  jist  December,  i88j. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  Rents  $10,879.60 

Personal  Bonds   3,832.00 

Interest   6,495  . 72 

Cash  from  estate  Enston   47,868.09 


169,075.41 

EXPENDITURES. 

Purchase  of  $30,000  City  of  Savannah  Bonds  $25,125.00 

Purchase  of  $44,000  City  of  Charleston  <\%  Bonds   33,478.09 

Paid  for  Insurance,  Real  Estate  Collector,  Repairs,  and  all  other 

expenditures   3,847.91 

Balance  cash  on  hand   6,624.41 


$69,075.41 

Assets,  J I  St  December,  i88j. 

Personal  Bonds  $10,868.00 

State  (^%  Bonds   1,500.00 

City  of  Charleston  6^  Bonds. .  .    5,100.00 

City  of  Charleston  4^  Bonds — $51,400  at  75   38,550.00 

City  of  Savannah  5^  Bonds — $30,000   , ,  25,125.00 

Cash   6,624.41 


$87,767.41 


And  the  real  estate  enumerated  above,  estimated  value  $75,000. 

WM.  A.  COURTENAY, 

Chairman  Board  of  Trustees. 

First  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
William  Enston  Fund  for  Annuitants,  to  July 
16,  1883. 

To  amount  received  from  Mrs.  Enston  $200,000.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

By  am't  paid  for  State  of  So.  Ca.  b%  Consol  Stock.  .  .$120,500  00 
"  City  of  Charleston  4^  Coupon  Bonds 

(registered)...^     100,000.00 

 $198,366.79 

(Yielding  an  annual  income  altogether  of  $11,230.00.) 
Balance   1,633.21 

$200,000 . 00 
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To  balance  brought  down  %  1,633.21 

Amount  income  received  to  July  i,  1883, 
on  $219,000  of  the  above  assets  pur- 
chased prior  to  1st  January,  1883   11,140.00 

Amount  income  received  to  July  I,  1883, 
on  State  Stock  purchased  subsequent 

to  1st  January,  1883.  .-   1,500  45.00 

Paid  annuitants  to  July  16,  1883,  Sundry  expenses  and 

balance  to  Mrs.  Enston   110,898.03 

Balance  (cash  on  hand)   1,920.18 

E.  E.  $12,818.21  $12,818.21 

WM.  A.  COURTENAY, 

ISAAC  HAYNE, 

W.  ENSTON  BUTLER, 

Trustees. 

Charleston,  S.      July  i6th,  i88j. 


THE  ORPHAN  HOUSE. 

To  the  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  Mayor  of  Charleston,  S.  C. : 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Charleston  Orphan 
House  respectfully  submit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  follow- 
ing Standing  Committees  of  the  Board,  viz:  the  Com- 
mittee on  Library,  the  Committee  on  Purveyance  and 
Supervision,  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Binding  Out. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  School  of  the  Orphan 
House  respectfully  report : 

Number  of  Teachers,  8. 
Advanced  Girl,  i. 

Pupils:  Boys,  115;  Girls,  92.    Total,  207. 
Admitted:  Boys,  10;  Girls,  10.    Total,  ^o. 
Discharged:  Boys,  19;  Girls,  6.    Total,  25. 
Average  attendance :  Boys,  109;  Girls,  89.    Total,  198. 
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The  studies  embrace:  Reading,  Writing,  Orthography, 
Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Practical,  Common  School  and 
Physical  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Familiar 
Science  and  Grammar,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

In  making  reports  from  year  to  year  on  the  same  subject, 
your  Committee  find  it  difficult  to  clothe  their  statement  of 
facts  in  different  language ;  there  will,  therefore,  necessarily 
be  an  apparent  repetition. 

Since  our  last  report,  the  school  has  done  faithfuTand  suc- 
cessful work,  as  is  shown  in  the  bright  faces,  excellent  de- 
portment, prompt  and  correct  answers  of  the  children  when 
under  examination,  and  number  of  promotions  made  during 
the  year.  For  prudential  reasons,  we  have  not  had  any  pub- 
lic celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Institute  since  the 
war,  but  on  the  i8th  of  last  October,  the  Ninety-fourth 
Anniversary,  the  Board  assembled  to  award  premiums  to  the 
most  deserving  of  the  pupils. 

The  first  graduates  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  December, 
1880,  are  now  members  of  the  Second  Class,  and  have  shown 
throughout  the  course,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  train- 
ing in  it.  We  have  at  present  forty-eight  Kindergarten 
pupils,  many  of  them  mere  infants;  yet  it  is  astonishing 
what  their  little  fingers  are  trained  to  do,  and  their  happy 
voices  to  utter. 

Our  "  High  School  boy,"  Leonard  Baker,  entered  the 
Second  Class  on  the  ist  of  October  last,  and  has  continued 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  teachers,  receiving  every 
month  a  first  grade  certificate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  Board  engaged  Prof. 
Reinhardt  to  give  the  children  lessons  in  Calisthenics  and 
Gymnastics,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  High  School 
kindly  allowed  him  the  use  of  their  gymnasium  when  not 
required  by  the  pupils  of  their  school.  He  is  very  enthusias- 
tic in  his  work,  and  has  certainly  done  wonders  in  the  short 
space  of  time  he  has  been  with  us. 

When  one  remembers  the  Orphan  House  of  thirty  years 
ago,  and  looks  at  it  now,  he  realizes  that  she  who  wrought 
these  changes  must  have  been  not  only  intelligent  and  skill- 
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ful,  but  deeply  in  earnest  in  her  life-work.  But  it  needs  not 
at  this  late  day  that  we  should  sound  her  praises;  she  has 
had  the  endorsement  of  the  good  and  great  who  preceded 
us,  and  the  testimony  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  her  care 
and  kindness. 

During  Pere  Hyacinthe's  recent  visit  to  Charleston,  he 
and  his  talented  wife  visited  various  schools  and  institutions 
in  the  city.  Madame  Hyacinthe  Loyson  said  to  a  represent- 
ative of  ''The  News  and  Courier,"  as  to  the  Orphan 
House,  ''It  is  without  doubt  the  most  perfect  institution 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  visited.  I  have  gone  to  many  in- 
stitutions in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  but  I  have  never 
yet  witnessed  such  perfection  of  discipline  as  I  saw  to-day 
in  the  Charleston  Orphan  House." 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  school  that  can  boast  of  more 
faithful  teachers;  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  school 
hours,  but  are  ready  at  all  times  to  give  the  children  any  aid 
required,  and  to  assist  the  Principal  in  her  arduous  duties. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed,)  GEO.  W.  WILLIAMS. 

FRANCIS  J.  PELZER. 
THEO.  D.  JERVEY. 
C.  A.  CHISOLM. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

The  Committee  on  Library  in  making  their  annual  report, 
take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  continued  zeal  and  fidelity 
of  the  Librarian,  Miss  Henderson. 
The  Library  contains  2,690  volumes. 
Books  added  since  last  year,  116  volumes. 
Books  drawn  out  and  read  since  last  report,  1884. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed,)  H.  H.  DeLEON,  Chainnayu 

B.  BOLLMANN. 
B.  A.  MUCKENFUSS. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PURVEYANCE  AND  SUPERVISION. 

The  Committee  on  Purveyance  and  Supervision  beg  leave 
to  present  their  annual  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Charleston  Orphan  House,  for  the  year  ending  the  31st 
December,  1883: 


25i375  pounds  fresh  meat,  (beef,  pork,  mutton  and  veal,)  %  1,642.00 

5,651  pounds  bacon  and  other  salt  meats.   752.75 

2,036  pounds  coffee   216.80 

4,427  pounds  rice   251.28 

1,813  pounds  butter     546.98 

435  pounds  lard   50.69 

86  pounds  tea      62.80 

3,432  pounds  sugar     285.43 

503  gallons  molasses.   238.15 

18  barrels  flour   137.00 

33  barrels  Irish  potatoes   •  103.55 

21  barrels  sweet  potatoes   36.25 

48,612  loaves  bread   1,952.75 

Expense  of  cows  for  furnishing  2,3453^  gallons  milk   265.99 

641/7  bushels  corn  and  peas   50.99 

687 bushels  grist  and  meal    485.37 

Small  items  as  per  petty  cash   249.76 

Soap,  starch,  &c.  .  .  ,    114.48 

Fuel  as  per  bill  rendered     376.20 

Clothing,  house  linen,  hats  and  shoes     1,654.61 

Books,  stationery,  &c   274.06 

Medicines,  carbolic,  castile  soap,  &c   200  95 

House  furnishing,  garden  seeds,  &c   638.84 

Salaries  and  labor    6,124.50 

Incidental  expenses     1,252.60 

Repairs   962.74 


$18,927.52 


The  excellent  health  of  the  children  throughout  the  year, 
and  their  general  appearance,  plainly  indicate  the  care  and 
attention  which  they  receive. 

The  food,  though  plain,  is  wholesome  and  well  prepared. 
Regular  hours,  cleanliness  and  good  ventilation,  of  course 
contribute  largely  to  these  results.  We  have  to  record  but 
one  death  during  the  year — that  of  a  boy  who  died  after  a 
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few  hours  illness.  On  account  of  the  drought,  the  garden 
has  not  been  as  productive  as  in  1882.  Still,  it  has  supplied 
many  comforts  to  the  family. 

Our  poultry,  however,  has  been  quite  a  success ;  producing 
5,238  pggs,  besides  furnishing  dishes  for  the  sick,  Officers 
Table  and  Anniversary  dinner  to  the  children. 

Your  Committee  particularly  calls  your  attention  to  the 
work  accomplished  in  the  Sewing  Department  during  the 
past  year,  which,  besides  general  seamstress  work,  includes 
Tailoring,  Dress-making  and  Millinery,  viz:  • 


Girls  dresses   178 

Cloaks   8 

Boys'  winter  suits     51 

■  Boys'  linen  suits   53 

Linen  pantaloons   75 

Calico  shirtees     12 

Shirts   '  312 

Other  under  garments  ,   531 

Aprons   193 

Sheets,  &c   28 

Table  cloths   g 

Towels   648 

Hats  cleaned  and  trimmed   go 

Dresses  and  boys  suits  outgrown  by  larger  children,  refitted  to  smaller  ones,  1,675 


3,863 

Socks  and  stockings  marked    708  pairs 

Handkerchiefs  marked  218  " 


With  the  assistance  of  the  Sewing  Mistress,  Mrs.  Manno, 
and  three  girls,  trained  in  the  Institution,  the  whole  of  this 
work  was  cut,  fitted,  made  up  and  marked  by  the  older 
female  pupils. 

Mrs.  Manno,  who  will  soon  be  8i  years  of  age,  and  has 
been  connected  with  the  Institution  for  55  years,  is  still 
filling  her  position  with  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work,  the  girls  assist  with  the 
younger  children  in  the  care  of  the  clothing,  housework,  din- 
ing room,  and  laundry,  while  the  boys  are  employed  in 
fatigue  duty  on  the  premises,  cutting  wood,  carrying  coal, 
14 
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making  fires,  sweeping  the  grounds,  assisting  in  the  garden, 
milking  cows,  attending  to  the  poultry,  store  room,  &c. 

But  one  (i)  domestic  is  employed  in  the  house  to  do  the 
work  which  the  children  are  not  equal  to. 

Your  committee  cannot  conclude  their  report  without 
paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  Principal  of  the  House,  Miss 
A.  K,  Irving,  whose  qualifications  are  so  eminently  suited 
to  supervise,  guide  and  direct.  Her  devotion  to  the  inmates 
of  the  House,  and  her  untiring  efforts  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  Institution,  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  she  well 
deserves  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Board,  with  their  best 
wishes  for  her  permanent  health,  to  continue  the  good 
work  so  well  performed  in  the  past. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed,)  JACOB  SMALL. 

GEO.  W.  WILLIAMS. 
C.  A.  CHISOLM. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RETRENCHMENT. 

The  Committee  on  Retrenchment  of  the  Charleston 
Orphan  House  respectfully  report,  after  looking  carefully 
into  its  several  departments,  that  they  are  unable  to  see 
where  any  retrenchment  can  be  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed,)  GEORGE  S.  HACKER. 

H.  H.  DeLEON. 
B.  BOLLMANN. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BINDING  OUT. 

The  Committee  on  Binding  Out  respectfully  report,  that 
during  the  year  there  have  been  admitted  into  the  Institution, 
II  Girls,  8  Boys,  total,  19;  and  discharged,  8  Girls,  14  Boys, 
total,  22.  Of  this  number,  one  boy  was  apprenticed  to  a 
merchant,  one  to  a  printer,  three  to  mechanics,  one  girl  as  a 
housekeeper,  and  the  remainder  were  returned  to  parents 
or  relatives. 
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The  reports  from  those  apprenticed  in  previous  years,  have 
been  generally  satisfactory;  indeed  there  was  but  one  that 
gave  us  any  uneasiness,  and  that  was  not  of  a  serious  char- 
acter. Many  apph'cations  continue  to  be  made  for  children, 
which  the  Committee  are  unable  to  fill,  and  the  demand  has 
induced  a  change  in  the  form  of  apprenticeship,  by  which 
the  children  now  receive  a  fixed  sum  per  montlh 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed,)  GEORGE  W.  EGAN,  Chairman. 

JACOB  SMALL. 
T.  D.  JERVEY. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  reports,  and  a  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  the  recorded  experience  of  the  past,  evinces 
the  gratifying  fact,  that  while  the  efficiency  of  the  Institution 
has  never  attained  as  high  a  standard,  the  economy  of  its 
administration  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  and  considerable 
reduction  of  expenses.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  attributable  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  duties  of  the  three  highest  offices  in 
one  ;  the  saving  of  the  salaries  attached  to  two  of  these  offices, 
the  maintenance  of  the  officers  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  a  more  thorough  supervision  under  one  than  several 
heads. 

CHAPEL. 

Religious  services  have  been  held  in  the  Chapel  on  every 
Sunday  afternoon  since  the  last  report,  and  have  been  con- 
ducted, with  three  exceptions,  by  our  resident  clergymen. 

The  Board  very  gratefully  acknowledges  the  cheerful 
readiness  of  the  clergy  in  the  performance  of  these  services, 
which  necessarily  make  demands  upon  their  ingenuity  and 
powers  of  adaptation. 

To  the  children  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  attend  these  ser- 
vices, adapted  as  they  are  to  their  youthful  minds,  and  the 
effect  upon  their  moral  and  religious  training  is  marked. 
Here,  too,  the  interest  of  our  citizens  continues  unabated; 
many  of  them  being  as  regular  in  their  attendance  as  the 
children. 
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SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  house  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  ex- 
cellent, but  for  the  last  year  it  has  been  unusually  so;  the 
reports  furnished  weekly  to  the  Board,  stating,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  "not  a  child  in  bed." 

On  Anniversary,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  days,  every 
child  in  the  Institution  dined  at  the  Children's  Table.  Provi- 
dence has  in  a  singular  manner  blessed  the  means  employed 
in  preserving  the  health  of  the  Institution,  and  we  have  to 
report  but  one  death  during  the  year,  that  of  William  Myers, 
nearly  14  years  of  age  (dwarfed  in  body  and  intellect),  who 
died  after  a  few  hours  illness,  on  April  4th. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  D.  MOWRY, 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Comjnissioners 

of  Charleston  Orphan  House. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  fanuary  ijth^  1884. 


THE  ROPER  HOSPITAL. 

Early  in  the  past  year,  the  "  lease  "  of  this  property  by 
the  city  in  1873,  "  for  ten  years,"  expired,  and  a  new  lease  for 
five  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  $500  a  year  was  made  by 
the  City  Council.  The  losses  entailed  on  this  trust  fund, 
by  the  result  of  the  late  war  between  the  States,  are  being 
rapidly  regained,  and  it  is  expected  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent lease  in  1888,  the  Trustees  will  be  financially  in  the  po- 
sition of  resuming  its  management,  as  originally  contem- 
plated by  the  founder,  the  late  Thomas  Roper, 

For  general  information,  I  append  a  copy  of  the  lease 
executed  of  date  March  3d,  1883: 

THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  : 

Indenture  made  this  seventeenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  by  and  between  The  Medical 
Society  of  South  Carolina  of  the  one  part,  and  The  City  Council  of  Charleston 
of  the  other  part. 
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Whereas,  the  said  The  Medical  Society  recently  made  an  application  to 
the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  the  County  of  Charleston,  in 
the  State  aforesaid,  for  leave  to  close  the  building  known  as  the  Roper  Hos- 
pital, in  Charleston,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  for  certain  purposes  in  the  said 
application  set  forth  ;  and  it  appearing  to  the  Court  that  the  said  application 
should  be  granted,  to  enable  the  said  Trustees  to  secure  and  increase  the  funds 
of  the  said  trust,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  they,  as  Trustees  as 
aforesaid,  might  reopen  and  continue  the  Hospital  on  a  proper  footing  in  con- 
formity to  the  design  and  intention  of  Mr.  Thomas  Roper,  the  founder  ; 

And  Whereas,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thous- 
and eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  among  other  things,  it  w^as  ordered,  ad- 
judged and  decreed  that  the  said  The  Medical  Society,  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered under  the  seal  of  the  said  Society,  testified  by  the  hand  of  their  presi- 
dent, to  execute  to  the  said  The  City  Council  of  Charleston,  a  lease  of  the 
Roper  Hospital  Building  and  appurtenances  for  the  term  of  five  years  from 
the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  which 
lease  should  be  in  the  words  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  as  provided  in 
the  said  order,  judgment  and  decree,  all  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by 
reference  thereto  ; 

And  Whereas,  the  intention  of  this  lease  is,  that  the  said  premises  are  to 
be  used  by  the  said  The  City  Council  of  Charleston,  as  a  hospital  or  for  such 
kindred  purposes  upon  such  plan  and  under  such  management  as  the  said 
The  City  Council  of  Charleston  may  think  proper  ;  but  so  that  the  said  City 
Council  of  Charleston  shall  not  in  any  manner  whatsover  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  trusts  of  Mr.  Roper's  will,  its  management,  control  or  disposition  ; 

And  Wheras,  the  terms  of  this  lease  and  this  indenture  have  been  duly 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  said  Court  : 

Now  THIS  Indenture  Witnesseth,  that  the  said  The  Medical  Society 
of  South  Carolina  Trustees  as  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  and  in  conformity 
with  the  judgment  of  the  said  Court,  and  in  exercise  and  execution  of  the 
power  and  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  said  judgment,  and  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  rents,  covenants,  promises  and  agreements,  which  on  the  part 
of  the  said  The  City  Council  of  Charleston  are  to  be  paid,  done  and  per- 
formed, have  demised,  leased,  and  to  farm  let,  and  by  these  presents  do  de- 
mise, lease,  and  to  farm  let  unto  the  said  The  City  Council  of  Charleston  : 

All  that  lot,  piece  or  parcel  of  land  with  the  buildings  thereon,  situate, 
lying  and  being  at  the  Northwest  corner  of  Queen  and  Mazyck  Streets,  in  the 
City  of  Charleston,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  known  as  the  Roper  Hospital, 
measuring  and  containing  and  having  the  dimensions  following,  that  is  to  say  : 
commencing  at  the  Northwest  corner  of  Queen  and  Mazyck  Streets  and  run- 
ning Westwardly  on  Queen  Street  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  seven 
inches  (258  feet  7  inches),  thence  running  Northwardly  at  a  right  angle  with 
Queen  Street  ninety-eight  feet  eight  inches  (g8  feet  8  inches),  thence  run- 
ning at  right  angles  with  the  last  line  fifty-one  feet  four  inches  (51  feet  4 
inches)  East,  thence  Northwardly  at  a  right  angle  from  the  last  line  sixty-one 
feet  (61  feet),  thence  Eastwardly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  last  line  two  hun- 
dred and  six  feet  four  inches  (206  feet  4  inches)  to  Mazyck  Street,  thence  along 
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Mazyck  Street  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  one  inch  (162  feet  I  inch)  to 
the  point  of  commencement.  Butting  and  bounding  to  the  North  on  lands  of 
the  House  of  Correetion  and  of  the  City  Hospital,  to  the  East  on  Mazyck 
Street,  to  the  South  on  Queen  Street,  and  to  the  West  on  lands  of  the  Medical 
College  and  of  the  Marine  Hospital. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  same,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  said  The 
City  Council  of  Charleston,  from  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  until  the  full  end  and  term  of  hve  years,  yielding 
and  paying  therefor  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually, and  keeping  and  performing  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein- 
after stipulated  to  be  kept  and  performed  by  the  said  The  City  Council  of 
Charleston, 

And  in  consideration  of  the  above  demise.  The  City  Council  of  Charleston 
covenant,  promise,  grant  and  agree  to  and  with  The  Medical  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  as  follows  : 

I.  That  they  will  well  and  truly  pay  the  said  annual  rent  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  as  hereinbefore  reserved. 

II.  That  the  said  City  Council  of  Charleston  will  well  and  truly  keep  the 
buildings  and  structures  on  the  said  premises  in  good  order  and  repairs,  and 
on  the  expiration  of  the  term  hereby  demised,  or  other  sooner  determination 
thereof,  will  yield  up  and  deliver  the  said  premises,  and  the  buildings  and 
structures  thereon,  in  the  same  good  order  and  condition  in  which  they  now 
are. 

III.  That  The  City  Council  of  Charleston  shall  not  and  will  not  underlet 
or  depart  with  the  possession  of  the  said  premise^;  or  any  part  thereof,  or  assign 
this  lease. 

IV.  That  there  is  and  shall  be  reserved  out  of  the  said  demised  premises 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Board  constituting  the  acting  Trustees  of  the 
Roper  Fund  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  the  room  known  as 
the  Trustees'  Room,  with  the  right  of  free  and  uninterrupted  ingress  and 
egress  to  and  into  and  from  and  out  of  the  same,  night  and  day,  at  all  times. 

V.  In  case  of  any  change  in  the  present  arrangements  between  the  City 
Council  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  that  the 
arrangement  theretofore  existing  with  The  City  Council  of  Charleston,  by  which 
three  of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
are  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  City  Hospital,  with  the  privilege 
of  delivering  clinical  lectures  in  the  hospital  from  the  material  therein  to  the 
students  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  during  the  winter  session  of  the  said  college,  shall  be  continued 
during  the  aforesaid  term  of  lease. 

VI.  That  the  said  The  City  Council  of  Charleston  shall  not  and  will  not 
cause  or  procure,  or  permit  to  be  made  any  alterations  in  the  said  buildings 
and  premises  aforesaid,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  Medical  Society  Trus- 
tees, as  aforesaid  in  writing,  first  had  and  obtained. 

VII.  That  the  said  The  City  Council  of  Charleston  shall  not  and  will 
not  cause  or  procure,  or  permit  the  said  premises  or  buildings  to  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  as  a  hospital. 
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VIII.  That  in  case  any  instalment  of  the  rent  as  hereinbefore  reserved  be 
in  arrear  and  unpaid  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  or  in  case  the  said  The  City 
Council  of  Charleston  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  keep  the  said  buildings  or 
premises  in  repair  and  in  good  order  and  condition,  and  should  continue  so  to 
refuse  or  neglect  foi  thirty  days  after  notice  from  the  said  The  Medical  So- 
ciety of  South  Carolina  that  the  premises  or  buildings  are  not  in  repair,  or  in 
good  order  and  condition  ;  or  in  case  the  said  The  City  Council  of  Charleston 
should  underlet  or  depai  L  with  the  possession  of  the  said  premises  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  should  assign  this  lease  ;  or  in  case  the  said  The  City  Council  of 
Charleston  should  prevent  or  obstruct  the  free  and  exclusive  use  of  the  room 
knovi^n  as  the  Trustees'  Roorn,  or  prevent  the  free  ingress  to  and  into,  or  egress 
from  and  out  of  the  same  as  aforesaid  ;  or  in  case  the  said  The  City  Council  of 
Charleston  should  prevent  the  Professors  aforesaid  or  any  of  them  from  deliver- 
ing the  clinical  lectures  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  during  the  time  afore- 
said ;  or  in  case  the  said  The  City  Council  of  Charleston  should  alter  the  said 
buildings  or  premises  or  any  part  thereof  without  the  consent  of  the  said  The 
Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  in  writing,  first  had  and  obtained  ;  or  in 
case  the  said  The  City  Council  of  Charleston  should  use  or  permit  to  be  used 
the  said  premises  or  buildings  for  any  other  purpose  or  purposes  but  for  a  hos- 
pital, then  and  in  either  of  the  said  cases  the  said  The  Medical  Society  of 
South  Carolina  shall  have  the  right,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  to  terminate  this 
lease,  and  to  have  back  possession  of  the  said  buildings  and  premises,  without 
prejudice  to  their  right  to  enforce  the  payment  of  any  rent  unpaid  up  to  the 
time  of  such  termination,  or  to  damage  for  the  failure  of  the  said  The  City 
Council  of  Charleston  to  keep  and  perform  any  of  the  covenants  of  this  Inden- 
ture by  the  said  The  City  Council  of  Charleston  to  be  kept  and  performed. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  The  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina 
have  caused  their  Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  testified  by  the  hand  of  their 
President,  Middleton  Michel,  M.  D.,  and  the  said  The  City  Council  of  Charles- 
ton have  caused  the  Corporate  Seal  of  the  said  City  Council  to  be  hereunto 
affixed,  certified  by  the  hand  of  the  Honorable  William  A.  Courtenay,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Charleston. 

MIDDLliTON  MICHEL,  M.  D., 
[Seal  of  Med.  Society  of  So.  Ca.]  Prest.  Med.  Soc.  So  Ca. 

In  trust  for  Roper  Fund. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 

IN  presence  of 
RUDOLPH  SIEGLING, 

As  to  execution  by  both  Dr.  Michel  and  the  Mayor. 
B.  W.  HUNTER, 

As  to  signature  of  Middleton  Michel,  M.  D.,  and  seal  of  Medical  Society 

WM.  A.  COURTENAY, 
[Seal  of  City  Council  of  Charleston.]  Mayor. 

Attest :  W.  W.  SIMONS, 

Clerk  of  Council. 

N.  M.  PORTER, 

As  to  signatures  of  the  Mayor  and  Clerk,  and  also  as  to  the  seal  of  the  City, 
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THE  CITY  HOSPITALS. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  who  have  so  faithfully  and 
so  intelligently  conducted  this  important  charity,  submit 
herewith  their  fourth  annual  report.  Like  those  that  have 
already  been  given  to  the  public,  it  is  a  record  of  which  each 
member  may  well  be  proud,  for  no  more  valuable  services 
have  ever  been  rendered  to  a  public  institution  in  this  city 
than  in  this  hospital  administration,  a*s  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring these  extensive  premises  and  grounds  now  with 
their  condition  four  years  ago.  The  large  majority  of  our 
citizens  scarcely  realize  the  extent  of  this  great  charity, 
where  the  indigent  sick  or  the  disabled  by  wounds  find  shel- 
ter at  all  times  of  day  and  night,  and  have  the  best  medical 
and  surgical  attention  and  medicines  without  cost.  To  con- 
duct so  extensive  an  establishment  requires  business  qualifi- 
cations, and  hearts  full  of  sympathy  for  afflicted  humanity. 
In  this  .field  of  duty,  the  seven  citizens  who  have  brought 
order  out  of  a  neglected  condition  and  changed  this  once  un- 
inviting hospital  to  one  of  cleanliness  and  very  satisfactory 
efificiency,  are  entitled  to,  as  they  will  certainly  receive,  the 
thanks  of  the  entire  community. 

Not  the  least  of  the  meritorious  service  of  these  trustees 
is  their  interest  in,  and  influential  endorsement  of  the 
school  for  training  nurses,  the  first  appropriation  to  this  end 
having  been  made  at  their  request  and  expended  under 
their  direction. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  remark  upon  the  character  of  the 
buildings  utilized  for  these  hospital  uses.  Originally  de- 
signed for  other  purposes,  they  are  not  well  suited  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sick.  With  the  advances  made  of 
late  years  in  the  designs  for  hospital  structures,  a  change 
here  is  really  necessary,  and  I  can  urge  this  on  grounds  as 
well  of  humanity  as  of  economic  future  administration.  I 
have  the  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  material  in 
the  present  extensive  and  massive  buildings,  utilized  for 
buildings  of  modern  design  and  appointments,  would  effect 
a  desirable  change  at  a  very  moderate  outlay,  and  in  the 
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next  two  or  three  years  these  new  structures  might  take  the 
place  of  the  old,  and  the  change  will  inure  to  the  permanent 
benefit  of  this  beneficent  institution,  and  be  a  credit  to  our 
city,  without  incurring  a  large  expenditure. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  CITY  HOSPITAL^ 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1883. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  12,  1884. 

To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  : 

As  required  by  the  rules  of  our  Board,  the  Commissioners 
of  the  City  Hospital  beg  respectfully  to  submit  their  annual 
report  of  its  condition  and  finances  for  the  year  1883,  with 
estimate  of  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the  year  1884. 

FINANCES. 

In  a  communication  recently  furnished  your  Honorable 
body  by  the  Finance  Committee,  it  was  shown  that,  owing  to 
an  insufficient  appropriation  for  the  year  1883  and  preceding 
years,  it  was  found  impossible  to  meet  current  demands  for 
the  year  in  cash.  Having,  as  requested  by  resolution  of 
Council,  furnished  the  required  collateral — County  claims, 
a  valid  asset — to  City  Treasurer,  your  Commissioners  have 
been  able  to  meet  all  demands,  and,  as  per  statement  of 
Finance  Committee  herewith  appended,  exhibit  at  their 
credit,  of  debts  uncollected,  &c.,  $4,581.85. 

It  will  be  seen  by  tables  herewith  submitted  what  the 
financial  condition  is,  and  amount  estimated  as  necessary 
for  the  year  1884. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  report  few  im- 
provements during  past  year — only  those  necessary  to  keep 
our  improved  condition  up  to  the  standard.  They  report 
the  roof  of  City  Hospital  in  need  of  repair,  necessarily  post- 
poned for  want  of  funds.  An  elevator  would  prove  a  de- 
15 
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sideratum,  and  a  fire  escape  from  wards  in  City  Hospital  is 
really  essentially  necessary;  whilst  furnaces  for  heating  the 
building,  in  their  opinion,  would  prove  an  economy. 

NURSING. 

To  provide  competent  nursing  has  been  our  greatest 
difficulty,  and  under  the  old  system  an  insuperable  one. 
Improvised  nurses  cannot  be  depended  on,  and  are  in  most 
cases  unsuitable  and  incompetent.  All  this  is  gradually 
undergoing  change — a  great  change  for  the  better. 

TRAINED  NURSES. 

When  your  Commissioners  a  year  ago  rendered  their 
report,  they  referred  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  in- 
troducing the  system  of  trained  nursing,  having  taken  steps 
in  that  direction,  and  urged  your  Honorable  body  to  make 
a  small  appropriation  towards  furthering  the  project,  to 
which  you  generously  responded.  This  has  enabled  us  to 
engage  two  graduates  of  New  York  Hospital,  Miss  Jones 
and  Miss  Hurd,  who  whilst  training  nurses  for  their  humane 
profession,  render  invaluable  services  as  superintending 
nurses  in  the  wards  and  dispensers  of  medicines  to  the 
patients.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  South  Carolina 
Training  School  for  Nurses  having  organized  under  their 
charter,  now  have  control  of  the  School. 

CONTAGIOUS  AND  INCURABLE  DISEASES. 

The  rules  of  the  City  Hospital  forbid  admission  to  in- 
curable and  contagious  disease;  hence,  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  the  treatment  of  such  patients.  Humanity  re- 
quires that  they  even  more  than  others  should  be  cared  for. 

Cases  of  paralysis  and  erysipelas  having  developed  after 
their  admission,  have  had  to  be  treated  in  the  Hospital 
recently.  Your  Commissioners  would  recommend  that 
Council  refer  this  important  matter  to  the  Faculty  and  City 
Physicians. 
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INSANE. 

The  City  Hospital,  as  a  temporary  asylum,  receives, 
cares  for  and  treats  many  demented  patients  in  their  in- 
cipient stages  yearly.  Some  are  restored  to  their  friends 
convalescent,  and  only  those  pronounced  incurable  are  sent 
to  Columbia.  During  the  past  year  your  Commissioners, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  forwarded  to  the  State 
Asylum,  at  an  average  expense  of  $14.80  each,  six  white 
males,  five  white  females ;  eleven  colored  males,  thirteen 
colored  females. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  medical  house  staff  is  composed  of  four  prominent 
graduates  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College,  nominated 
by  the  Medical  Faculty  annually  and  confirmed  by  your 
Commissioners  after  the  college  commencement.  These 
young  gentlemen  are  resident  in  the  Hospital,  and  act  as 
physicians  and  surgeons,  rotating  in  the  discharge  of  their 
several  duties.  Besides  this  service,  two  members  of  the 
Faculty  act  as  attendant  physician  and  surgeon  and  make 
daily  calls;  altogether  the  service  is  most  efficient. 

PAY  PATIENTS. 

For  the  accommodation  of  pay  patients  comfortably  fur- 
nished private  rooms  have  been  provided,  and  at  as  low  or 
lower  rates  than  prevail  in  any  hospital  known  to  your  Com- 
missioners, whilst  gratuitous  medical  attendance  and  ex- 
perienced graduated  nurses  are  at  their  service. 

The  four  years'  term  for  which  your  Commissioners  were 
appointed  is  about  to  expire,  and  in  laying  down  their  trust 
they  feel  assured  that  to  the  best  of  their  ability  they  have 
discharged  their  duty.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Council, 
they  can  point  to  an  improved  condition  in  both  City  and  Ro- 
per Hospitals  ;  assuredly,  the  poor  invalids  confided  to  their 
care  have  great  reason  to  thank  your  Honorable  body  for 
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the  liberal  provision  made  for  their  entertainment  and  treat- 
ment. 

BERNARD  O'NEILL, 
Chairman  Commissioners  City  HospitaL 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  Hospital : 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  charged  with  preparing  the 
annual  report,  respectfully  submit  the  tables  and  statement 
of  Hospital  finances  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  as  the 
annual  report  required  by  the  rules. 

These  tables  deserve  scrutiny,  specially  those  showing  resi- 
dence of  patients  in  Charleston  prior  to  admission,  from  which 
it  will  appear  that  one  hundred  and  nineteen  patients  have 
been  treated  free  who  resided  in  Charleston  less  than  ninety 
days,  and  were,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  free  treatment; 
these  patients  cost  (as  per  average  in  tables)  $2,790.63. 
Table  N  shows  twenty-three  patients  charged  as  pay  patients 
who,  from  the  face  of  their  permits  of  admission,  showed 
them  chargeable  to  Berkley,  Colleton  and  Abbeville  Coun- 
ties;  these  patients  cost  us  $575,  the  collection  of  which  is 
more  than  doubtful. 

The  tables  of  residence  and  nativity  cannot  be  considered 
perfectly  accurate,  because  they  are  made  from  statements 
of  patients  generally  ignorant  and  inaccurate,  if  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  themselves  entitled  to  treatment 
under  the  rules,  and  there  is  at  present  scarcely  any  method 
of  getting  correct  data  for  these  tables,which  are  made  though 
to  show,  so  far  as  can  be,  the  extent  to  which  the  city  and  citi- 
zens are  taxed  for  persons  who  have  no  claim  for  free  treat- 
ment under  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  making  Charleston 
responsible  for  its  own  poor,  who  clearly  can  only  be  resi- 
dents of  Charleston.  Also  to  attract  attention  to  what 
your  Committee  believe  to  be  the  fact,  to  wit:  that  the 
number  of  deaths  reported  in  Charleston  is  very  largely  in- 
creased by  non-residents  of  Charleston,  who,  taken  sick  else- 
where, come  to  the  hospital  in  Charleston  in  the  last  stages 
of  their  sickness  for  help  when  it  is  too  late,  and  die  here. 
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Annexed  is  the  Carpenter's  report  of  coffins  issued  during 
the  year.  Out  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  issued,  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  were  used  in  the  Hospital,  the 
other  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  having  been  issued  with- 
out charge  to  other  city  institutions,  and  almost  on  orders 
of  any  person  who  gave  an  order.  There  should  be  only 
one  department  authorized  to  issue  orders  for  coffins. 

J.  N.  ROBSON, 
HARVEY  COGSWELL, 
HENRY  A.  DeSAUSSURE, 

Committee  on  Finance. 

TABLE  A. 

Showing  Patients  as  Free,  Pay  and  by  Race. 

Free.  Pay. 

W\      C.    TcUl.     w!      C.    ToTTl.  ToTlf. 

In  Hospital  January  i,  1883   51      44     95      26      16     42  137 

Admitted  during  year  378    483    861    208    128    336  1197 

Total  admitted  and  treated  during  year.. 429    527    956    234    144    378  1334 

TABLE  B. 

Showing  Patients  Treated,  Discharged  and  Died  during  Year. 


White.    Colored.  Total. 

Treated,  pay  and  free                                                   663       671  1334 

Discharged,  pay  and  free   573  464 

Died,  pay  and  free                                                           49       152  1238 

Remaining  in  Hospital  December  31,  1883   96 

TABLE  C, 

Showing  Patients  Remaining  31st  December,  1883. 

White.     Colored.  Total. 

Free                                                                           32          50  82 

Pay                                                                           9            5  14 

Grand  Total  96 


TABLE  D. 

Showing  by  Nativity  Patients  Remaining  January  ist,  1883. 

Free.  Pay. 

White.    Colored.  White.  Colored. 

City....                                                             51         44  I 

Charleston  County   6  13 

United  States                                                              ...  11  2 

Foreign                                                                          ...  7 

Williamsburg  County. .......                                         ...  2 


Totals 


95 
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Free.  Pay, 
White.    Colored.  Wh  te.  Colored. 

Patients  ADMrrTED  during  Year — 


City  

  304 

411 

19 

3 

17 

  13 

I 

122 

20 

  20 

5 

30 

I 

2 

  18 

28 

10 

88 

State  

  23 

37 

14 

Totals   861  336 


TABLE  E. 

Number  of  patients  admitted — Table  A  1197 

Admitted  on  (  ity  Physicians'  certificates  747 

'*       as  emergency  cases  at  Hospital  gate   53 

"       on  order  of  the  Mayor   18 

"       on  order  of  the  Faculty  Medical  College   43 

"       on  personal  application  and  pay  certificates  336 
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TABLE  F. 

Showing  Length  of  Residence  in  City  of  Free  Patients  Prior  to 

Admi-sion. 

((Compiled  from  Certificates  of  Admission.) 

W.     C.     W.     C.  Total. 

Admitted  on  City  Physicians'  certificates  (Table  E)   322  425  747 


From  Health  District  No.  I,  residence  over  6  months. . . 

103 

104 

"  90  days. , . . 

II 

t(              It               it  <i 

less  than  90  days, 

5 

14 

No.  2, 

over  6  months. . 

50 

100 

((                              t(                                  (C  tt 

"  90  days. . . . 

2 

less  than  90  days, 

6 

5 

No.  3, 

over  6  months. . 

64 

64 

U                              <l                                  «  •< 

"  90  days. . . . 

10 

2 

((               t<                 It  <( 

less  than  90  days, 

10 

13 

No.  4, 

over  6  months. . 

34 

79 

less  than  90  days, 

I 

9 

"    Health  Districts  Nos.  5,  6  and  7, 

over  6  months. . 

27 

32 

Note.— To  entitle  one  to  vote  in  a  municipal  election  a  residence  of  full  three  months  is 
necessary,  and  as  only  resident  paupers  are  entitled  to  be  treated  free,  hence  one  cannot  be 
entitled  to  free  treatment  in  the  City  Hospital  unless  he  or  she  has  resided  in  Charleston  over 
three  months. 
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TABLE  G. 

Showing  Length  of  Residence  in  City  Prior  to  Admission. 

{Compiled  from  Certificates  0/  Admission^ 

White.  Colored.  Total 


Emergency  cases  at  Hospital  gate   23       30  53 

Residence  at  date  of  admission  : 

Over  6  months   13  10 

Less  than  90  days  and  over  30  days — France   2 

"  **  "  "         Germany   1 

'*  "  "         Georgia   i 

"  *'  "  "  Maryland   I 

"  "  '*  "         Orangeburg   i 

*'  "  "  "         North  Carolina   i 

Less  than  30  days  and  over  15  days — State  at  large   22 

Less  than  7  days — Berkley  County   4  7 


23       30  53 

TABLE  H. 

Showing  Length  of  Residence  in  City  Prior  to  Admission. 

{Compiled  from  Certificates  of  Admission.) 

White.    Colored.  Total. 


Admitted  on  order  of  the  Mayor   15  3  18 

Residence  at  date  of  admission  : 

Over  6  months   8  3 

Less  than  15  days  and  over  7  days — State  at  large   3 

"  "  '*  "        New  York   i         , . 

"  "  "  "        Germany   ...  i  . . 

"  "  "  "        West  Indies   i 

"  "  "  "        Massachusetts   1 


15  3  18 

TABLE  1. 

Showing  Length  of  Residence  in  City  Prior  to  Admission. 

{Compiled  from  Certificates  of  Admission^ 

White.   Colored.  Total. 


Admitted  on  order  of  the  Faculty  Medical  College  .18         25  43 

Residence  at  date  of  admission  : 

Over  6  months   5  19 

Less  than  7  days — State  at  large   5  3 

"  "       Georgia   2 

"  Alabama   i 

New  York   i 

"       Pennsylvania   i 

Beaufort  County   i 

"       Georgetown  County   i 

*•  "       Fairfield  County   i 
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White.  Colored.  Total 
Less  than  7  days — Chester  County   i 

"  "       York  County   i 

'*  "        Hampton  County   t 

18         25  43 


TABLE  K. 


Summary  of  Tables  G, 

H,  AND  1. 

W. 

C. 

Admitted  as  free  patients — Tables  E  and  F. .  . 

Of  whom  had  resided  in  city  over  six  months .  . 

...  304 

411 

5 

12 

2 

21 

. . .  13 

12 

...  25 

22 

W.  C.  Total. 
378     483  861 


-       —     37S     483  861 


TABLE  L. 

W.      C.      W.      C.  Total. 


No.  patients  died  in  Hospital  during  year — Table  B,   49    152  201 

Of  whom  had  resided  in  city  over  6  months   35  136 

Less  than  6  months  and  over  90  days   5  5 

Less  than  90  days  and  over  30  days   2  4 

Less  than  30  days  and  over  15  days   3  2 

Less  than  7  days   4  5 


—  49    152  201 


TABLE  M. 

White.    Colored.  Total. 

Number  sent  to  Asylum  at  Hospital's  expense             . .      11         24  35 

Residence  in  city  over  6  months   ii  20 

"       less  than  7  days   4 

II         24  35 

Number  of  free  patients  (Table  A)                                               .  956 

pay       "            "    378 

Total  number  treated  in  1883  (Table  A)     1,334 


Number  of  days  treatment  to  free  patients   31,925 

pay       "   11,250 

Total  number  of  days  treatment  rendered  in  1883   43,175 


Average  number  of  days  treatment  to  each  free  patient   33  40 

pay       "    29.74 


Cost  of  43,175  days  treatment  in  1883   1  29,438.91 

Cost  of  one  day's  treatment  |o. 68185. 

Average  cost  of  each  free  patient  $22.77 

"  "  pay       "    20.18 

Cost  of  956  free  patients  %  21,741.63 

"      378  pay       "    7,697.38 

 129,438.91 
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Patients  Admitted  Without  Permits  and  as  Emergency  Cases,  and 
Charged  10  Counties  as  bei.ovv. 

Patients.  Days. 

Berkley  County                                                                          21  $281.00 

Colleton  County                                                                    .     i  22.00 

Abbeville  County                                                                       I  272.00 

23  $575 -oo 

EARNINGS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1883. 

Private  Patients  |i,03i.oo 

Charleston  County   i.5f7-55 

Berkley  County.  ...    3,074  .00 

Spanish  Consul.   17  .00 

II.  Schlufter  (Baker)    300.00 

Williamsburg  County   451.00 

Colleton  County                                                                             ,  22.00 

United  States  Government   2,462.50 

English  Consul   665.00 

German  Consul   6.00 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  Consul   58  00 

French  Consul   22.00 

Abbeville  County   271.00 

$9,897.05 

COLLECTIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

United  States  Government  $2,511.75 

(Jhaileston  County  $1,260. 20 

"      Certified    Clain  turned  over  to  City 

Treasurer....   1,894.60 

  3,154.80 

English  Consul     804.00 

Private  Patients   1,393.00 

Spanish  Consul   17.00 

H.  Schlufter  (Baker)     300.00 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  Consul  .  ,    102.00 

Hungarian  Consul   10.00 

Berkley  County,  Certified  Claim  turned  over  to  City  Treasurer   1,601.00 

$9,893-55 

ASSETS. 

United  States  Government  $  157-75 

Charleston  County   82.35 

English  Consul     222.50 

Berkley  County         1,473.00 

Baker     50.00 

16 
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Williamsburg  County  $  836.50 

Barnwell  County    60.00 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  Consul     41 .00 

Sumter  County     g6.oo 

Colleton  County   395.00 

Abbeville  County   581.00 

Spanish  Consul     28.00 

French  Consul     22.00 

Beaufort  County   45.00 

German  Consul     6.00 

Private  Patients   485.75 

$4,581.85 

FINANCIAL.  ^ 

Deficit  1st  January,  1883  %  5,151.80 

Amount  Bills   29,438.91  134,590.71 

Cash  on  hand  1st  January,  1883  %  70.83 

Appropriation   22,000.00 

Collected   9,893.55  31,964.38 

Deficit  1st  January,  1884  %  2,626.33 

STATEMENT  COST  1883. 

Subsistence  $17,967  39 

Household   6,078.20 

Repairs   886.17 

Medicine   2,536.40 

Lunatics   518.25 

Incidentals     340.50 

Nursing   I,ii2.oo 

$29,438.91 

1  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  tables  and  statement 
of  F^ospital  finances  as  my  annual  report  for  1883. 

S.  G.  PROCTOR,  5.  C.  H. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  7,  1884. 
To  the  Conunissioners  of  the  City  Hospital  : 

Gentlemen — I  herewith  submit  the  names  and  depart- 
ments from  which  orders  have  been  filled  for  coffins  during 
the  past  year : 

City  Hospital   182 

City  Registrar   76 

Coroner   38 
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Alms  House   5 

Health  District  No.  i   ii 

No.  2                                                   ...  38 

"          "       No.  3   36 

No.  4   50 

C.  H.  Schroder,  M.  D   4 

R.  B.  Rhett,  M.  D   16 

T.  Grange  Simons,  M.  D   i 

T.  Aleman,  M.  D   3 

E.  H.  Kellers,  M.  D   2 

T.  Legare,  M.  D   i 

McDowe,  M.  D   i 

Manning  Simons,  M.  D   2 

C.  B.  Lanneau,  M.  D   i 

Champlin,  M.  D   i 

Total  number  coffins  issued   468 


Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  FLYNN,  Carpenter  City  Hospital 

CITY  HOSPITAL. 

Estimate  of  Amount  Required  for  Institution  during  the  Year  1884, 
Based  upon  Cost  of  1883,  and  Necessary  Work  to  be  Done. 


Deficit  1st  January,  1883  %  5,151.80 

Amount  expended  for  Hospital  during  year  1883   29,438.91 

Total  cost  1883  and  deficit  of  previous  years  $34,590.71 


Cash  on  hand  ist  January,  1883  %  70.83 

Appropriation  1883    22,000.00 

Collected  during  1883   9.893.55 


Total  cash  on  hand  and  income  1883  1531,964.38 

Deficit  1st  January,  1884   2,626.33 

 $34,590-71 

Cost  of  Hospital  1883  $29,438.91 

Number  of  days  treatment  furnished  in  1883   43,175 

Average  cost  of  one  day's  treatment  $  0.68185 

Number  of  days  treatment  1882  39,975 

1883  43,175 

 —  83,150 

Estimated  number  of  days  treatment  to  be  furnished  in  1884, 

one-half  of  total  1882  and  1883  41,575 

Estimated  cost  of  one  day's  treatment  in  1884   $0.69 
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Estimated  cost  for  provisions,  subsistence,  fuel,  attendants,  instru- 


ments and  general  running  expenses   .  .$28,600.00 

"         "     Wear  and  tear  Hospital  furniture,  bedding,  clothing 
and  bed  clothes,  and  purchases  of  new  furniture 

and  household  articles     2,500.00 

"     Repairs  to  Hos])ital  building,  slating,  painting,  &c.  .  1,800.00 

"     Heating  apparatus —     2,000.00 

"         "     Laundry  and  apparatus   1,500.00 

"         "     Elevator  Roper  building   350.00 

To  pay  deficit  for  1883   2,626.33 


Total  amount  estimated  as  required  for  1884  $39,376.33 

Tess  estimated  income  by  collections   9,700.00 


Estimated  appropriation  required   $29,676.33 


THE  ALMS  HOUSE. 

The  excellent  management  of  this  charitable  in.stitution 
in  the  past  four  years,  is  seen  in  the  admirable  report  of  the 
zealous  Chairman,  who  has  been  ably  seconded  by  the  en- 
tire Board  of  Commissioners.  It  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  management  of  public  institutions  in  other  cities,  that 
the  special  feature  of  these  annual  exhibits  should  be 
"  economy."  Here  we  have  an  institution  that  in  1870  cost 
the  tax-payers  $24,672.49,  reduced  to  an  annual  cost  of 
$11,988.11  in  1876,  and  an  average  of  $8,584.77  in  the 
1879-83  period.  But  in  fact  there  is  a  further  reduction  in 
the  expense,  even  from  these  figures  :  permanent  improve- 
ments costing  $3,787,42,  have  been  made  and  fully  paid  for 
in  the  past  four  years  mostly  from  the  appropriations  for 
current  expenses.  I  really  think  this  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary exhibit  ever  made  in  house-keeping,  public  or  private, 
in  Charleston  or  anywhere  else.  But  there  is  something 
more  to  credit.  There  has  been  a  large  expenditure  for 
transportation  passes,  growing  out  of  the  abuse  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  sending  paupers  tramping  here  from  other 
cities,  back  to  where  they  belonged.  During  my  first  year 
in  office,  I  was  amazed  at  the  frequency  of  such  applica- 
tions, the  character  of  the  applicants,  and  the  annual  cost. 
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In  order  to  reduce  this  evil,  the  City  Council  transferred  the 
issuing  of  passes  to  the  Alms  House  Board,  and  it  has  since 
been  limited  to  the  pauper  and  vagrant  classes,  and  provi- 
ded for  at  a  cost  of  only  $400  a  year.  Still  another  saving 
has  been  made  in  the  case  of  so-called  foundlings.  It  quite 
surprised  me  in  1880  to  find  how  many  they  were,  on  the 
basis  of  $75  a  year  for  support  and  nursing,  and  with  an  up- 
ward tendency  in  the  numbers.  Since  the  transfer  of  this 
business  to  the  Matron  of  the  Alms  House  and  instituting 
proper  inquiries  in  all  cases  before  paying  the  $75,  the  found- 
lings have  all  grown  up,  and  are  no  doubt  taking  care  of 
themselves,  and  there  are  no  applications  for  new  ones. 

Appended  hereto  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Master,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Frazer,  whose  management  is  highly  commended  by 
the  Board  ;  and  also  a  review  of  the  four  years  administra- 
tion of  the  Alms  House  by  the  Chairman, W.  L.  Daggett, Esq., 
which  will  be  read  with  interest  and  general  satisfaction. 

Office  of  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Alms  House, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  January  31st,  1884. 

Hon.  Win.  A.  Courtenay,  Mayor : 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  you  will  receive  the  report  of  the 
Master  of  the  Alms  House,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  trans- 
actions of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  terminating  3Tst 
December,  1883,  for  the  information-  of  the  City  Council. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  general  good 
management  of  this  charitable  institution  during  the  past 
year,  also  to  the  hearty  and  willing  co-operation  of  the  en- 
tire Board  of  Commissioners  in  bringing  about  this  happy 
result. 

It'will  be  seen  on  examination  of  the  Master's  reports  for 
the  past  and  previous  years,  that  there  is  but  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  admissions,  out-door  pensioners 
and  deaths,  during  the  years  1882  and  1883. 

In  1883  the  admissions  aggregated  113,  against  129  in 
1882.  The  number  of  out-door  pensioners  in  1883  was  238 
against  240  in  1882.    The  number  of  deaths  in  1883  was  13, 
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against  ii  in  1882.  The  deaths  occurred  among  old  and 
infirm  people,  many  of  whom  had  been  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitution for  a  number  of  years.  , 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year  1883  ^gg''e- 
gate  $8,342.78 — being  $342.78  in  excess  of  the  appropria- 
tion. This  excess  in  expenses  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  have,  during  their  term  of  ser- 
vice the  past  four  years,  expended  considerable  amounts 
from  time  to  time  out  of  the  appropriations,  for  repairs 
and  otherwise  making  the  building  more  suitable  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used  ;  being  permanent  ihiprove- 
ments  on  the  property,  which,  properly,  should  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 

Deeming  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  you,  as  well  as  to 
the  City  Council,  to  have  a  summary  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  institution  for  the  four  years  of  your  administration, 
in  contrast  with  the  expenditures  for  the  four  previous  years , 
I  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  Wm.  L.  Campbell,  Esq.,  City 
Treasurer,  been  furnished  with  the  necessary  data  to  enable 
me  to  show  the  appropriations  for  the  institution  and  the 
annual  expenditures  for  eight  years,  commencing  with  1876 
and  ending  with  1883,  as  follows: 


Appropriations.  Expenditures. 

1876  $12,000.00  $11,988.11 

1877   12,000.00  11,812.59 

1878   10,000.00  9.533.14 

1879   8,000.00  7,730.88 


$42,000.00  $41,064.72 

Expenditures  less  than  appropriations  in  four  years  $935.28 

Appropriations.  Expenditures. 

1880  $  8,000.00  $8,000.00 

1881                                               8,000.00  9,747.58 

1882                                                8,500.00  8,248.72 

1883                                               8,000.00  8,342.78 


$32,500.00  $34,339.08 
Excess  of  expenditures  over  appropriations  in  four  years  $1,839.08 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  maintenance  of  this  public 
charity  has  cost  the  city  $6,725.64  less  the  past  four  years 
than  it  did  the  previous  four  years.  I  will  leave  the  figures 
to  speak  their  own  comment,  only  adding  that  this  reduction 
in  expenses  has  not  been  brought  about  through  any  parsi- 
monious administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  but 
by  a  judicious  and  careful  expenditure  of  the  amounts  an- 
nually appropriated  for  its  maintenance.  As  has  been  said 
in  former  reports,  no  worthy  object  of  charity  has  been  de- 
nied, during  this  period,  such  relief  as  their  necessities  re- 
quired and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners would  warrant. 

The  excess  in  expenditures  over  the  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  four  years  ending  December  3 1 ,  1 883,  was  caused,  as 
before  stated,  from  the  fact  that  considerable  amounts  have 
been  taken  during  that  period  from  the  appropriations  for 
necessary  repairs  and  needed  permanent  improvements  on 
the  property,  in  order  to  make  the  building  more  suitable 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  I  append  a  statement 
of  the  several  amounts  so  expended  : 


For  erection  of  Hospital  Building  $1,695.00 

For  erection  of  New  Privy   276.47 

For  erection  of  Bathing  House  and  Water  Works,   3i9-7i 

For  account  of  New  Fence                                                           .  228.00 

For  Painting  and  Whitewashing  House   563.00 

For  laying  New  Floors  in  Office  and  Kitchen,  and  other  repairs.  .  .  .  250.00 

For  furnishing  Commissioners  Room,  including  Painting   334-24 

For  Organ  for  Chapel    65.00 

For  repairs  to  Roof  of  House   56.00 


Total  13,787.42 


The  institution  has  been  enabled  to  make  a  large  saving 
in  the  purchase  of  wood,  during  the  past  four  years,  through 
the  exertions  and  kind  attention  of  Alderman  A.  Johnson, 
a  meinber  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners — who  has  se- 
cured for  the  use  of  the  institution  a  large  quantity  of  the 
planks  removed  from  the  several  plank  roads  in  the  city. 
There  is  still  sufficient  left  on  the  premises  to  last  nearly  or 
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quite  through  the  present  year  for  kitchen  purposes.  The 
institution  is  also  indebted  to  John  C.  Mallonee,  Esq.,  for 
the  donation  of  a  quantity  of  burning  material  in  the  way 
of  strips  sawed  off  of  boards,  which  has  been  of  great  ser- 
vive  in  kindling  fires. 

'  In  connection  with  the  saving  to  the  city  previously  men- 
tioned in  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Poor 
during  the  past  four  years — from  1879  ^883 — over  the 
preceding  four  years,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  allude 
to  the  great  saving  in  other  matters  that  have  been  entrusted 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Alms  House  as  well  as  the  Commissioners  generally.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  large  amounts  have  been  annually 
expended  by  former  administrations  for  free  transportation, 
amounting,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  some  $1,500  per 
annum.  At  your  request,  the  first  year  of  your  administra- 
tion, I  took  charge  of  this  branch  of  your  duties,  and  at  no 
time  has  the  expenditure  for  free  transportation  exceeded 
$400  per  annum.  Again,  for  many  years  the  city  has  been 
called  upon  to  pay  annually  about  $500  for  the  care  of  found- 
lings, so-called.  In  the  early  part  of  your  administration, 
you  wisely  turned  this  matter  over  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Alms  House,  and  required  all  foundlings  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  that  institution,  there  to  be  cared  for.  At  that  time 
there  were  seven  foundlings  on  the  charge  of  the  city  at 
an  annual  expense  of  about  $75  each.  Now,  and  for  the 
last  three  years,  there  has  not  been  a  foundling  on  the  charge 
of  the  city.  Therefore,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  city  has  saved  during  your  adminis- 
tration, through  the  various  sources  named,  nearly  if  not 
quite  $1  5,000. 

I  cannot  close  this  report,  which  has  already  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  space  I  intended  it  to  occupy  at  the  outset,  with- 
out returning  my  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  constituting  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Alms  House,  for  the  hearty 
and  willing  co-operation  they  have  at  all  times  evinced  in 
the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  all  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  position  to  which  the  City  Council  has  so  unani- 
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mously  re-elected  them  from  year  to  year.  They  have  had 
but  one  object  in  view — the  proper  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution,  and  the  welfare  of  those  who  come 
before  them  as  recipients  of  this  noble  charity  of  the  City 
of  Charleston. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  add,  that  the  prospect  foi  the 
future  good  management  of  the  institution  is  cheering  in- 
deed, under  the  charge  of  the  present  Master  and  Matron — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Frazer,  who  give  promise  of  being 
the  most  efficient  officers  who  have  presided  over  the  insti- 
tution for  many  years. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

WM.  L.  DAGGETT, 
Chairman  Commissioners  Alms  House. 

MASTER'S  REPORT. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  14th,  1884. 
To  the   Honorable   Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Alms 
House  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  an- 
nual report  for  the  use  of  the  City  Council,  showing  the 
nun)ber  of  admissions,  discharges,  transfers  to  Hospital  and 
Orphan  House,  deaths,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  December  31st,  1883,  together  with  the  nativities  of 
the  inmates  of  the  house  during  the  same  period. 

The  inmates  are  generally  aged  and  infirm  persons,  who 
are  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood;  the  average  number 
for  the  year  being  eighty-five.  Their  diet  is  good,  whole- 
some and  abundant.  They  have  been  generously  cared  for 
during  the  year,  having  been  furnished  with  the  necessary 
clothing,  shoes,  &c.,  when  needed.  The  sick  are  allowed 
such  extras  as  the  physician  in  charge  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe.  Such  of  the  inmates  as  are  able  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  their  labor  to  the  general  work  of  the 
house. 

17 
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Admitted. 

Males,  47  Females,  53  Children,  13  Total,  113 

Natives  of  South  Carolina   50 

"  New  York   2 

"  Ireland    31 

"  Georgia     2 

England    ,  6 

"  Wales   3 

"  Louisiana    3 

"  Wisconsin   I 

"  Germany.   7 

"  Bavaria.  ...    I 

"  Russia   .*  I 

"  France   I 

"  Spain   2 

"  Sweden       i 

"  Switzerland  ,  , .   I 

"  Maryland   I 

Total  admitted  113 

Discharged. 

Males,  33  Females,  44  Children,  17.  .  .  Total,  94 

Natives  of  vSouth  Carolina  50 

"  Louisiana   3 

"  Georgia  ,    2 

"  New  York   2 

"  Wisconsin   .  I 

"  Ireland  25 

"  England   4 

"  Germany  3 

"  Wales    2 

Bavaria   .  .  i 

"  Spain   I 

Total  discharged  94 

Transferred  to  City  Hospital. 

Males,  3  '.Females,  4   Total,  7 

Natives  of  Ireland  4 

South  Carolina  3 

Total  transfers  7 


Transferred  to  Orphan  House. 

Children  


4 
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Deaths. 

Males,  6  Females,  5   Children,  2  Total,  13 

Natives  of  South  Carolina  :  .  4 

New  York   i 

"  Maryland  ,   I 

"  Ireland   5 

"  Germany   2 

Total  deaths  13 

Inmates  of  the  House. 

Males,  36  Females,  45  Children,  i   Total,  82 

Natives  of  South  Carolina    29 

"  Georgia     i 

"  Canada  ,   i 

"  Ireland  34 

"  Germany   6 

"  Scotland   2 

"  Switzerland     2 

"  Sweden   i 

"  Spain     I 

"  France  '   i 

"  Russia   I 

"  England   2 

Wales   I 

Total  number  of  inmates  82 

Inmates  remaining  in  house  January  ist,  1883.  . .  83 

Out-door  Pensioners. 

White.  .  .Males,  8  Females,  42.  ..  .Children,  46.  ..  Total,  96 

Colored.. Males,  II ..  .Females,  87 ...  .Children,  44.  .. Total,  142 

Total  Out-door  Pensioners  238 

Number  of  rations  drawn  weekly  117^. 

Expenditure?^. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  $8,342.78 

In  closing  my  report,  permit  me  to  return  you  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  uniform  kindness  and  assistance  rendered 
me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  G.  "^"^hZ^^,  Master  Alms  House. 
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THE  OLD  FOLKS'  HOME. 

This  charitable  institution  suppHes  a  necessary  want  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  colored  people,  who,  no  longer  able  to 
care  for  themselves,  find  a  quiet  home  here  ;  only  the  aged 
and  infirm  are  allowed  admission,  and  so,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  annual  reports  hereto  appended,  the  mortuary  list  num- 
bers twenty-two.  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers  for  particu- 
lar information. 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands,  | 
Charleston,  S.  C,  January  31,  1884.  \ 

To  tJie  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Charleston  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
annual  report  of  the  Ashley  River  Asylum,  the  House  of 
Correction,  the  Farm  and  Potter's  Field,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1883. 

THE  ASHLEY  RIVER  ASYLUM. 

The  Ashley  River  Asylum,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  S.  H. 
Hare,  Steward,  and  Mrs.  M.  O'Neill,  Matron,  has  been  faith- 
fully and  efficiently  conducted  by  them  in  attending  to  the 
care  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 


Admissions  during  the  year:  Males,  15  ;  Females,  26   Total,  41 

Left  voluntarily  :  Males,  6  ;  Females,  q   "  15 

Sent  to  City  Hospital   "  23 

Returned  from  City  Hospital    ,   "  ii 

Died  during  the  year  :   Adults  19  ;  Children,  3   "  22 

Number  of  inmates  now  in  the  Asylum  :  Males,  29  ;  Fe- 
males, 37  ;  Children,  6   "  72 

This  number  includes  eight  (8)  County  paupers. 


The  rations  furnished  the  inmates  are  good  and  whole- 
some, being  fresh  beef,  bacon,  grist,  meal,  molasses,  salt  fish, 
bread,  tea  and  sugar — -the  two  last  articles  are  for  the  old  and 
sick;  vegetables  from  the  farm  are  supplied,  and  the  neces- 
sary shoes  and  clothing,  and  fuel. 
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The  amount  of  appropriation  by  City  Council  \ 

By  net  sales  of  Farm  produce,  and  from  County  Commis- 


$4,000.00 


sioners 


,388.09 


Amount  expended 


$5-388.09 
5.384-45 


Balance 


% 


3-64 


THE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 


The  Farm,  and  House  of  Correction,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  E.  Fordham,  has  been  managed  by  him  in  a  skilful 
manner,  and  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  Board. 

The  net  proceeds  from  the  farm  for  the  past  year  is  con- 
siderably less  than  before,  owing  to  severe  droughts,  which 
made  the  crop  of  potatoes  and  strawberries  much  less  than 
in  previous  years.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer's  statement 
will  show  the  amounts  received  from  all  sources,  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  same.  The  prisoners  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction  have  been  properly  utilized,  by  placing 
them  on  the  farm  to  work  out  their  time,  under  sentence  of 
the  Court  ;  by  this  means  they  are  made  beneficial  to  the 
institution.  Total  number  of  prisoners  received  during  year, 
40;  of  which  30  served  their  time  of  sentence  out,  and  10 
released  by  order  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  they  having  paid 
their  fines. 


The  number  of  interments  made  during  the  past  year  is 
as  follows  : 


In  submitting  the  foregoing  annual  statement,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  commending  the  intelligent,  faithful  and  de- 
voted services  of  the  officers  of  the  institution. 


POTTER'S  FIELD. 


Whites. 
Colored 


Total 


389 


Yours,  very  respectfully, 

R.  C.  BARKLEY, 
Chairman  Commissioners  Public  Lands, 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 


1883 — By  sales  of  Farm  produce  $1,504.92 

By  County  Commissioners,  May  23     515.10 

By  County  Commissioners,  December  i   200.00 

By  one  certificate  from  County  Commissioners   388.00 

$2,608.02 

Paid  farm  labor,  manure,  barrels,  pine  straw,  &c  $1,204.83 

Paid  City  Treasurer,  August  i   500.00 

"  "         August  4   300.00 

"  ■"        November  28    20o.tK) 

"  "         One  certificate  County  Commissioners.  .  388.00 

$2,592.92 

Balance  $  15.10 


\.  B.  MAXWELL, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT— THE  FIRE  ALARM  TELEGRAPH— 
THE  POLICE  FORCE— LIGHTING  THE  CITY— THE  WATER 
SUPPLY. 


THE  PAID  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Two  years  ago  the  old  volunteer  department  was  being 
transformed  into  the  modern  paid  service,  and  in  my  last 
annual  review  I  referred  to  its  successful  operation  in  its 
first  year  of  duty.  It  was  a  year  in  which  there  were  thirty- 
four  alarms  sounded,  with  $22,695.93  of  losses — a  year  of 
comparative  exemption  for  a  city  of  this  size.  The  second 
year  has  been  one  which  has  tested  the  efficiency  and  en- 
durance of  the  firemen  very  thoroughly,  and  the  result  is 
very  much  to  the  credit  of  our  excellent  department.  The 
alarms  numbered  seventy-two  during  the  year — more  than 
double  as  many  as  the  year  before — and  with  the  very  large 
loss  of  $293,960.30,  while  the  value  of  the  property  at  risk 
was  $1,229,885.44,  with  insurances  amounting  to  $i ,  i  1 2,350. 
These  are  unusual  figures,  and  the  loss  of  the  steamship 
Morro  Castle — $100,000 — is  not  included.  It  is  some  years 
since  such  an  aggregate  of  losses  and  risks  have  been  en- 
countered in  Charleston,  but  throughout  the  year  the  fire- 
men were  prompt  at  every  call,  and  during  the  protracted 
services  incident  to  several  of  the  large  fires  they  were  under 
a  severe  test  of  endurance,  which  was  manfully  met. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fire  at  the  South  Carolina  Railway 
yards  I  was  called  on  for  help  by  the  Mayor  of  Savannah, 
for  the  large  fire  that  overtook  our  sister  city  in  October 
last,  and  was  able  to  send  promptly  two  thousand  feet  of 
hose  by  a  special  train  furnished  by  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
way Company.  This  incident  is  mentioned  to  show  how 
near  the  two  cities  are  to  each  other  in  case  of  need. 
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With  the  new  year  it  is  proposed  to  rearrange  the  depart- 
ment ;  two  new  engines  will  be  put  into  service,  and  the 
force  for  active  duty  will  consist  of  seven  steamers  and  one 
truck,  with  two  steamers  and  two  trucks  in  reserve,  and  ten 
thousand  feet  of  first-class  hose  on  the  reels  and  in  reserve. 
The  engine  and  truck  houses  are  very  well  located  geographi- 
cally, and  with  the  very  favorable  progress  made  in  furnish- 
ing a  larger  supply  of  water  at.  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  the  firemen  will  certainly  be  in  a  better  position  for 
the  most  effective  service. 

The  fire  alarm  telegraph  was  worked  with  wonderful 
success  the  past  year,  and  is  certainly  a  remarkable  inven- 
tion, rendering  incalculable  service  in  the  saving  of  time 
in  sounding  th-e  alarms.  The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Fire-Masters,  and  the  detailed  reports,  are  appended 
hereto,  and  will  well  repay  perusal. 

Office  Board  of  Fire-Masters,  ] 
Charleston,  S.  C,  January  ist,  1884.  f 
To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Charleston  : 
Gentlemen — The  Board  of  Fire-Masters  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  this  depart- 
ment from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  December,  1883,  and 
its  condition  at  this  date  : 

The  department  at  this  date  consists  of  103  officers  and 
men,  8  steam  fire  engines,  15  hose  carriages  and  reels,  3 
hook  and  ladder  trucks,  27  horses,  10,150  feet  hose,  2  fuel 
wagons,  3  alarm  bells,  and  a  complete  system  of  fire  alarm 
telegraph. 

ENGINES,  HOSE  CARRIAGES  AND  HOSE. 

Two  steam  fire  engines,  six  hose  carriages  and  one  hook 
and  ladder  truck  have  been  purchased  during  the  past  year 
and  placed  in  active  service.  Engines  Nos.  3  and  4  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  and  all  worn  out  and  defective 
parts  renewed,  and  the  remaining  engines  in  the  department 
have  been  kept  in  good  condition. 
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Six  of  the  engines  in  the  department  are  kept  in  active 
service,  and  the  remaining  two  are  held  in  reserve  for  any 
emergency. 

There  has  also  been  purchased  during  the  year  4,000  feet 
of  the  best  quality  rubber  hose  ;  and  1,450  feet  of  old  hose 
unfit  for  service,  with  steam  engines,  has  been  sold.  The 
quantity  of  hose  now  in  the  department  is  10,050  feet, 
which  is  an  ample  supply  for  all  purposes  at  present. 

In  order  to  keep  the  department  up  to  a  high  standard, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  purchase  during  the  ensuing  year  two 
more  steam  fire  engines.  In  this  connection  your  Board 
would  say  that  it  is  their  intention  at  an  early  day  to  place 
one  more  engine  in  active  service  in  place  of  one  of  the 
trucks;  this  being  in  their  opinion  very  desirable,  as  the 
engine  will  be  of  far  greater  benefit  at  fires  than  the  truck. 
This  will  leave  only  one  truck  in  active  service  and  two 
held  in  reserve  for  any  emergency. 

HOUSES. 

The  houses  have  all  been  kept  in  good  condition,  and  in 
several  cases  considerable  repairs  and  renewal  of  decayed 
material  have  been  made. 

HORSES. 

Three  horses  have  been  purchased  during  the  year  and 
one  has  been  sold,  leaving  at  present  in  the  department 
twenty-seven  horses,  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition. 

The  fire  alarm  telegraph  has  been  kept  in  good  order, 
and  has  maintained  its  previously  well  earned  record  for 
perfection. 

The  discipline  of  the  department  continues  good,  and 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  calls  on  the  force  during  the 
year  and  the  long  period  of  service  required  at  times,  every 
duty  has  been  willingly  and  promptly  performed. 

The  department  has  been  called  out  seventy-two  times 
18 
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during  the  past  year,  and  has  had  to  contend  with  several 
very  large  and  disastrous  fires,  but  in  every  case  the  force 
has  worked  well  and  succeeded  in  controlling  each  fire  very 
promptly. 

For  a  more  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  transactions  of 
this  department,  your  Board  would  refer  you  to  the  papers 
accompanying  this  report,  which  will  show : 

Condensed  expenses  of  the  department. 
Summary  of  expenditures  by  companies. 
Record  of  fires. 

Inventory  of  property  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Fire-Masters. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FRANCIS  S.  RODGERS, 
Chairman  Board  of  Fire-Masters, 
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CONDENSED  EXPENSES  OF  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  FROM 
JANUARY  I,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1883. 

Pay  rolls    $35,081.45 

Grain  and  hay  for  twenty-seven  horses   2,533.28 

Gas   473-25 

Wood  and  coal   436 . 90 

Oils,  waste,  stable  utensils,  &c   ^06.89 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  engines  and  trucks.   2,969.36 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  houses  and  bell  towers   1,453.70 

New  harness,  and  repairs  to  harness  ,   77-96 

Horse  shoeing   240.00 

Six  new  hose  carriages   3,414.00 

Three  new  suction  hose    258.19 

One  set  Prunty  Valves  and  two  nozzles.   .   210.00 

One  hundred  feet  pump  hose   25.00 

Four  thousand  feet  new  hose   $3,720.00 

Eess  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet  old  hose  sold.  .  .  632.50 

  3.087.50 

Two  new  steam  fire  engines  $6,699.40 

Less  amount  paid  on  same  in  1882   875.11 

  5,824.29 

One  new  truck,  hooks  and  ladders   1,344.09 

Three  horses  $850.00 

Less  one  horse  sold   175  .00 

  675.00 

Difference  paid  on  exchange  for  one  horse   160.00 

Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  supplies..  .  .   478.81 

Printing  and  stationery   34-45 

Incidental  expenses  of  the  Department — 
For  shirts,  music,  telephone,  &c  $377  57 

Less  amount  received  for  one  hose  reel  $  50.00 

Less  amount  received  for  use  of  engine — S. 


  346.44 


31-13 


Total 


$59,115.25 
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THE  POLICE  FORCE. 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners shows  that  the  force  has  been  continued  during 
the  year  at  the  same  numerical  strength,  and  at  about  the 
same  annual  cost.  The  entire  period  has  been  marked  by 
unusual  order  and  quiet,  which  promises  to  be  our  normal 
condition  ;  and  the  city  in  this  regard  is  but  the  reflex  of 
our  entire  State.  I  append  the  report  of  the  Chairman  and 
the  accompanying  papers,  all  of  which  will  be  found  of  in- 
terest. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. : 

Gentlemen — The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  beg  to 
submit  their  report  for  quarter  from  October  ist  to  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1883  • 

The  condition  of  the  Police  force  remained  during  the 
term  stated  as  per  their  last  quarterly  report.  The  expen- 
ditures during  the  quarter  were — 


For  Pay  Rolls  116,969.92 

"  Overco9,ts   672.00 

"  Petty  Cash   150.00 

"  Coal     267. 50 

"  Purchase  One  Horse.     125.00 

"  Clerk  of  Board   91  67 

"  Grain  and  Forage   421.23 

"  Incidentals     341.16 


Making  total  expenditures  for  quarter  $19,038.46 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Agreeable  to  Ordinance  the  Board  beg  leave  also  to  sub- 
mit their  annual  report  for  the  year  1883  : 

The  complement  of  the  force  has  been  maintained  as 
19 
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heretofore  ;  vacancies  that  have  occurred  during  the  year 
by  death,  resignation  and  otherwise  having  been  promptly 
filled  by  the  Board. 

The  regular  appropriation  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Board,  with  incidental  credits  during  the  year  arising  from 
sale  of  horses,  &c.,  aggregated  the  sum  of  $75,425.55. 

The  cost  of  the  department  during  the  year  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Amount  of  Pay  Rolls  166,842.67 

Bills  for  Rubber  nnd  Overcoats     1,688.00 

Horses  purchased                                                                        ...  685  .00 

Coal  for  Stations  ,   267.50 

Forage  and  Shoeing   1,539.92 

Saddles  and  Bridles   1 1 1-55 

Pistols,  Belts,  Clubs,  &c   272.70 

Special  Detective  Service   351.34 

Books,  Printing,  Stationery,  &c. .  .  .                                ....        ....  172.05 

Petty  Cash  appropriation.   600.00 

Incidental  expenses,  including  Clerk  of  Board,  Telephones,  Bread 
for  Prisoners,  Restoring  Uniforms  injured  in  Service,  sundry 

Repairs  at  Station  Houses,  &c   468  97 


Making  total  expenditures  $72,999.70 

And  leaving  to  the  credit  of  Police  Department  account  %  2,425.85 


which  sum,  in  accordance  with  established  regulations,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  general  income  account  in  the  City 
Treasury. 

The  amounts  paid  into  the  City  Treasury  for  Police  Court 
fines,  of  Policemen  for  lost  time,  sales  of  manure,  &c.,  aggre- 
gate $4,511.96.  This  amount,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
not  now  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Police  Department,  but 
i.s  passed  to  the  general  income  account  in  the  Treasury; 
but  allowing  same  as  an  offset  to  the  general  outlay,  would 
show  a  net  expenditure  in^  maintaining  the  department  for 
1883  of  $68,487.74. 

In  view  of  then  anticipated  increased  expenses  during  the 
year,  and  referred  to  in  last  annual  report  of  the  Board,  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000  was  called  for.  It  is  gratifying  in 
making  this  report,  to  show  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  de- 
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partment  (supplying  needs  as  they  have  arisen)  has  only 
been  as  $68,48774  for  1883  against  $67,43  i  .84  for  1882— the 
difference  in  favor  of  1S82  arising  for  m<jst  pari:  from  excess 
of  fines,  &c.,  in  1882  over  those  of  1883,  being  for  former 
year  $5,595.13,  and  for  latter  $4,51  1.96. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  four  years  of  recent  administration  is  as  follows  : 

1880 —  Appropriation   $65,000.00 

Fines,  &c.,  paid  in   3,547-03 

Expenditures  $  68,547.03 

1881 —  Appropriation  $70,525  .00 

Fines,  &c.,  paid  in   4,941.45 

Making  $75,466.45 

Less  transferred  to  Uoard  of  Health   2,115  .95 

Expenditures   73.350  50 

1882 —  Appropriation    $71,604.00 

Fines,  &c.,  paid  in   5.595-13 

Expenditures  with  adtlitional  appropriation   73,026  97 

1883 —  Appropriation  $75,000.00 

Fines,  &c.,  paid  in   4,511.96 

Expenditures   72,999.70 

Making  a  total  for  four  years  $287,924.20 

An  average  1880  to  1883,  inclusive  %  71,981.05 


The  average  per  annum  for  ten  years  — 1870  to  1879  in- 
clusive— per  statistics,  was  $88,318.82. 

The  Detective  Department  has  been  inefficient  for  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  service.  The  Board  has  devoted 
consideration  to  the  matter,  but  without  being  able  to  effect 
such  measures  as  in  their  judgment  would  attain  the  de- 
sired end.  They  now  have  matured  the  plan  of  electing  a 
chief  and  three  assistant  detectives — as  observation  has  in- 
duced the  conclusion  that  a  chief  officer  is  essential  to  a 
proper  discharge  and  enforcement  of  rules  and  discipline. 
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The  Board  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  if  they  can  se- 
cure an  efficient  chief  the  needed  improvement  will  be  se- 
cured. 

The  Board  beg  to  reiterate  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  of  Police,  referred  to  in  last  annual  report,  that 
provision  be  made  for  more  suitable  accommodations  for 
lodgers.  Also,  to  ask  special  attention  and  requisite  appro- 
priation for  more  thorough  repair  of  the  station  houses. 
Somejihing  has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  but  there  is 
need,  even  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  for  more  com- 
plete repair  and  arrangements.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
our  present  police  force  is  none  too  large  for  the  very  ex- 
tended area  to  be  supervised,  but  at  times  occasions  have 
arisen  when  from  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  causes  seri- 
ous temporary  reduction  has  occurred,  entailing  extra  duty 
on  the  remainder  of  the  force  or  circumscribing  the  over- 
sight, in  all  parts  of  the  city,  it  is  so  desirable  to  maintain. 
To  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  force  that  has  arisen  in  the 
past  and  may  arise  hereafter,  a  plan  for  supply-men,  sub- 
mitted by  Commissioner  Goldsmith,  is  now  before  the  Board 
for  consideration,  and  will  have  careful  attention  in  its  de- 
tails, and,  in  due  course,  if  adopted,  be  submitted  to  the  City 
Council  for  their  action.  . 

The  plan  proposed  does  not  contemplate  any  increase  of 
expenditure,  but  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations 
provides  for  substitutes  to  take  places  of  principals  on  such 
occasions  as  referred  to. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  Board. 

WILLIAM  THAYER, 
Chairman  Board  Police  Commissio7ters. 
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Expense  Account  Police   Department   For  Year 
Ending  December  31ST,  1883. 


1883,  Jan. — To  Appropriation   $75425.55 

"     Dec. — Amount  Paid  for  Salaries.  166,842.67 

"       "            "           *'    "    Clerk  Commissioners.  .  100  00 

"       "           "          *'    "   Petty  Cash   600.00 

"       "           "          "    "    Order  Mayor   351-34 

"    "    Rubber  Coats   1,688.00 

"           "          "    "    Horses  Purchased   685.00 

*'       "            "           '*    "    Coal  Purchased   267.50 

"       "            "           "    "    Forage  and  vShoeing.  .  .  1,539.92 

"       "           "          "    "    Telephone   135.00 

"       "            "          "    "   City  Bread   77  -52 

"       "  "  "    "    Books,     Printing  and 

Stationery   172.05 

"    "    Saddles  and  Bridles.  .  .  111.55 

"          "    "    Pistols,  Buttons,  Belts. .  272.70 

"       "           '*          "    "   Restored  Uniforms....  97 -SO 

*'       "            "           "    "    R.  J.  Morris,  Repairs.  27.45 

"           "          "    "  J.W.Oldenbuttle,  Meals  31.50 

 $72,999.70 

Balance  with  Treasurer     %  2,425.85 


Statement  of  Fines,  Deductions  From  Pay  Roll, 
Sales  of  Unclaimed  Property,  Received  by  Police 
Department  and  Paid  City  Treasurer  During 
Year  Ending  December  31ST,  1883. 


To  Amount  Fines  Paid  Police  Court.  . .  $2,162.25 

"       *'  '*       "    by  Policemen   198.54 

"       "       Lost  Time   "        "    2,179.82 

"       "       Sales  Stable  Manure   23.10 

"       "       Unclaimed  Property   16.25 


$4,579-96 

Loss  Time  Remitted  by  order  of  Mayor   .  68.00 


$4,511.96 
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annual  report  of  the  chief  of  police. 

Main  Station,  Office  Chief  of  Police,  ) 
Charleston,  S.  C,  January  i,  1884.  f 
To  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my 
sixth  annual  report,  as  Chief  of  Police,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  December  31,  1883. 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  FORCE. 

The  police  force,  as  per  Ordinance,  is  as  follows: 


One  Chief  of  Police. 

Two  First  Lieutenants. 

Two  Second  Lieutenants. 

Two  Junior  Second  Lieutenants. 

One  Clerk. 

Four  Orderly  Sergeants. 
Six  Line  Sergeants. 


Seventy-five  Privates. 

Six  Door  Sentinels. 

Four  Hostlers. 

Three  Daymen. 

One  Sergeant  of  Detectives. 

Two  Detectives. 

One  Gateman. 


HOW  APPORTIONED. 
Main  Station  House. 


One  First  Lieutenant. 
One  Second  Lieutenant. 
One  Junior  Second  Lieutenant. 
One  Clerk. 

Two  Orderly  Sergeants. 
Three  Line  Sergeants. 


Forty-two  Privates. 

Four  Door  Sentinels. 

Two  Hostlers. 

Two  Daymen. 

One  Sergeant  of  Detectives. 

Two  Detectives. 


Upper  Station  House. 


One  First  Lieutenant. 
One  Second  Lieutenant. 
One  Junior  Second  Lieutenant. 
Two  Orderly  Sergeants. 
Three  Line  Sergeants. 


Thirty-three  Privates. 
Two  Door  Sentinels. 
Two  Hostlers. 
One  Dayman. 
One  Gateman. 


HOURS  OF  DUTY. 


The  hours  of  duty  for  the  police  remain  the  same  as  at 
my  last  annual  report ;  the  force  being  divided  into  five 
watches  for  every  twenty-four  hours  duty — being  three 
watches  of  four  hours  duration  during  the  day,  and  two 
watches  of  six  hours  duration  during  the  night,  each  mem- 
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ber  of  the  force  thereby  performing  ten  hours  duty  in  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

Upon  special  occasions  or  times  of  emergency,  the  force 
is  divided  into  two  watches,  of  six  hours  duration,  day  and 
night;  thereby  placing  more  men  on  the  street  at  a  time 
than  by  the  regular  detail. 

REPORT  OF  ARRESTS. 

The  report  shows  that  the  number  of  arrests  for  different 
offences  committed  during  the  past  year  was  2,889,  which 
number  1,030  were  white  males,  49  were  white  females, 
1,468  were  colored  males  and  342  were  colored  females. 

The  total  number  of  arrests  for  the  previous  year  was 
3,106,  showing  a  decrease  of  217  in  favor  of  the  past  year. 

Few  crimes  of  serious  magnitude  have  occurred,  and  the 
general  good  order  and  quiet  of  our  city,  and  comparative 
security  of  life  and  property,  are  frequently  spoken  of  by 
those  who  observe  the  working  of  the  police  force. 

LODGERS. 

The  number  of  indigent  persons  who  applied  for  and 
were  furnished  with  lodgings  during  the  year  was  457  ;  of  this 
number  353  were  white  and  104  were  colored. 

STATION  HOUSES. 

With  the  exception  of  bath  houses  at  the  two  stations 
before  recommended,  none  of  the  repairs  previously  men- 
tioned have  been  made,  and  I  again  desire  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  request  made  for  a  thorough  renovation  of  the 
two  stations. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  FORCE. 

There  has  been  much  sickness  among  the  members  of  the 
force  during  the  past  year.  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  six 
deaths  occurring. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALFRED  RHETT, 

Official :  CJiief  of  Police. 

Martin  W.  Wigg,  Clerk  of  Department. 
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Statement  of  Charges  Preferred  against  Members 
OF  THE  Force,  the  Disposition  of  the  Charges,  the 
Amount  of  Forfeitures  Deducted  from  the  Pay 
Roll  of  Policemen  for  Loss  Time,  and  Amount  of 
Fines  Imposed  for  Violation  of  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations Governing  the  Force,  together  with 
Number  of  Resignations  and  Discharges. 


Charges. 

Conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 

Resigned  ,  . . 

Discharged  for  cause   . 

Violation  of  Rule  

Intoxication  


Disposition. 

Two  suspended. 
One  resigned  under  charges. 
,  One^  resigned. 
One  discharged. 
One  resigned  under  charges. 
One  suspended. 
One  resigned. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  ....  3  Suspended   .  3 

Intoxication   2  Resigned  under  charges   2 

Resigned   i  Resigned.    %   2 

Discharged  for  cause   i  Discharged    i 

Violation  of  rule   i 

8  8 


Amount  of  Forfeitures  from  Pay  of  Policemen  for  Lost  Time  from 

Sickness  and  otherwise  %  2,179.82 

Amount  of  Fines  imposed  on  Policemen  for  Violation  of  Rules  and 

Regulations   198.54 

$  2,378.36 

Aggregate  Cost  of  Police  Department  as  per  vouchers  paid  by  City 

Treasurer  $  72,999.70 
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Report  of  the  Chief  of  Police  to  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
OF  the  City  of  Charleston,  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  Arrest- 
ed IN  the  City  of  Charleston  during  the  Year  ending  December  31, 
1883,  and  the  Cause  of  their  Arrest. 


OFFENCES. 


whites. 


COLORED. 


o 


Abduction  

Assault  

Assault  and  Battery.  

Attempt  to  Rescue  Prisoners. 

Attempt  to  Kill   ■ . 

Attempt  at  Suicide   . .  . . 

Assaulting  Officers  

Arson  


Accidental  Shooting  

Attempt  at  Rape  

Burglary  -  

Burnt  to  Death  

Buying  Stolen  Goods  

Careless  Driving  

Carrying  Concealed  Weapons.. 

Cruelty  to  Animals  

Cruelty  to  Children  

Disorderly  Houses  

Disorderly  Conduct..  .  

Disorderly  and  Fighting.  . .  . 

Drunk  

Deserters   . . 

Drunk  and  Disorderly  

Escaped  Convicts  

Found  Sick  and  Wounded  .  . . 

Found  Dead  

Found  Sick  

Foundling  

Forgery  

Foundling  and  Lost  Children 

Highway  Robbery  

Insanity  

Infanticide  

Killed  by  Accident  

Larceny  

Lodged  on  Warrant  

Lodgers  

Lodged  as  Witness  

Malicious  Trespass..  

Murder  

Pickpockets  

Riot  

Suicide  

Swindling   .  .  . . 

Trespass  

Vagrancy  

Violation  City  Ordinances..  . , 

Violation  Game  Law  

Wife  BeatincT  , 


Totals. 
20 


68 
49 
150 
3 

145 


23 
10 
346 
4 


I 

282 
140 
55 

4 
178 

2 

16 
II 
6 
I 
I 

5 
2 
6 


I 

283 
9 

103 

I 
4 

2 
I 

6 

50 
5 

65 
I 

12 


1030I    49  1468  342  2889 
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Number  of  Persons  Arrested  and  Causes  of  Arrest — Continued. 


SENTENCES. 


Discharged  

Delivered  to  Warrant  

Delivered  to  Trial  Justice   . 

Paid  Fines   

Returned  to  Coroner.  

Sent  to  Hospital    

Sent  out  of  City.  

Sent  to  Jail  

Delivered  to  Masters  of  Vessels  

Sent  to  Alms  House  

Delivered  to  Parents  

Sent  to  House  of  Correction  

Sent  to  Old  Folks'  Home  

Referred  to  Corporation  Counsel  

Delivered  to  United  States  Commissioners. 


Totah 


whites,  colored 


669 1  30 

7 
78 
149 
25 
31 


1030' 


496 

85 
208 
262 

14 
26 

36i 


49  1468  342  2889 


Amount  of  Fines  imposed  at  Police  Court  $4,508.00 

Amount  of  Fines  paid  by  Prisoners     2,162.25 

Amount  paid  to  Treasurer. . .    2,162.25 

Amount  of  Forfeitures  deducted  from  Pay  of  Police  for  Lost  Time. .  2,179.82 
Amount  of  Fines  imposed  on  Police  for  Violation  of  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations       198 . 54 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  seventy-four  alarms 
of  fire  reported. 

There  were  thirty-eight  stores  and  dwelh'ngs  found  open, 
which  were  se.cured  and  owners  notified. 

Twenty-eight  cows,  nine  horses,  twenty-two  goats  and 
sixteen  mules  going  at  large  contrary  to  City  Ordinance 
were  brought  to  station  houses,  and  were  disposed  of  in 
accordance  to  Ordinance. 

Ninety  dogs  running  at  large  in  the  streets  were  killed  by 
the  police. 

Twenty-three  -^-^^  dollars  were  received .  from  sales  stable 
manure. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  were  received 
from  the  sale  of  horses. 

Nineteen  dollars  were  received  from  the  sale  of  rubber 
coats. 
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Sixteen  -^-^-^  dollars  were  received  from  the  sale  of  un- 
claimed property. 

Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  y^^^^  dollars 
for' stolen  goods  recovered  and  returned  to  owners. 

One  horse  belonging  to  city  died. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  report,  as  per 
Recorder's  morning  reports. 

ALFRED  RHETT, 
Official :  Chief  of  Police. 

Martin  W.  Wigg,  Clerk  Police  Department. 


LIGHTING  THE  CITY. 

The  streets  and  public  grounds  were  lit  with  3-foot  burn- 
ers during  the  past  year.  At  this  writing  bids  are  being  ad- 
vertised for  by  gas  or  electricity;  in  either  case  a  more  com- 
plete illumination  is  aimed  at,  and  the  lamps  are  to  burn  all 
night.  This  is  an  important  change.  Our  past  experience 
has  been  that  the  moon  did  not  keep  all  its  appointments 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  very  bad  condition  of  our 
streets  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  city  made  night  walk- 
ing very  difficult. 

King  Street,  from  Broad  to  Calhoun  Street,  has  been  lit 
by  electricity  during  most  of  the  year,  and  certainly  pre- 
sented a  most  attractive  appearance.  The  Electric  Light 
Company  has  now  a  capacity  for  over  five  hundred  lights, 
and  the  Railroad  depots,  yards  and  water  terminus,  besides 
many  other  private  establishments,  are  now  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. 


ARTESIAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  my  report  last  year  as  to  the  progress  of  the  new  ar- 
tesian well  then  being  bored  by  the  Water-works  Company 
in  their  lot  in  George  Street,  I  enumerated  some  of  the 
many  difficulties  encountered  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Spang- 
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ler.  He  had  then  reached  the  depth  of  1,498  feet  with 
5-inch  pipe,  and  seemed  to  be  progressing  steadily,  with 
no  more  trouble  than  was  incident  to  the  nature  of  the 
strata  through  which  he  had  to  work,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  well  would  be  successfully  completed  within  the  year. 
The  5-inch  pipe  was  inserted  to  the  depth  of  1,575  f^^t  only, 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with  it  any  deeper. 
4-inch  pipe  was  then  used  to  the  depth  of  1,720  feet,  below 
which  point  it  could  not  be  forced  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  bending  the  pipe  at  some  cavity  above  from  which 
the  surrounding  sand  had  been  exhausted,  as  such  a  bend 
would  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  well.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  well  from  that  point  could  have  been  speedily 
completed  by  successive  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  tubing, 
but  the  result  would  have  been  no  greater  yield  of  water 
than  that  obtained  from  the  well  on  Marion  Square,  of  .which 
the  diameter  of  the  tubing  at  the  bottom  is  only  2^^  inches. 

The  Water  Company  therefore  very  wisely  concluded,  in 
my  judgment,  to  endeavor  to  complete  the  well  without  fur- 
ther reduction  in  the  size  of  the  bore,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
full  benefit  of  the  4-inch  pipe,  which  would  probably  dis- 
charge about  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Marion  Square 
well.  Of  course  it  was  foreseen  that  this  would  delay  the 
completion  of  the  well,  but  the  contractor  persevered,  en- 
countering difficulties  from  the  caving  in  of  the  rocks  and 
other  material,  which  falling  in  upon  the  lower  strata  to 
which  he  had  penetrated,  necessitated  their  constant  re- 
moval, and  retarded  the  deepening  process.  On  the  2d  of 
July,  at  1,823  feet,  a  stratum  of  water-bearing  sand  was  pene- 
trated, which  yielded  about  150,000  gallons  of  water  per 
diem.  During  the  next  five  months  the  flow  from  this  point 
was  diverted  into  the  reservoir  during  Sundays,  the  only 
period  of  the  week  when  work  was  suspended,  and  the  flow 
of  sand  being  somewhat  diminished.  From  this  point  down- 
wards the  work  proceeded  slowly,  owing  to  the  frequent 
caving  in  or  land  slides,  already  alluded  to,  in  consequence 
of  the  walls  not  being  tubed.  In  November,  at  1,890  feet, 
an  increased  flow  was  obtained,  and  the  entire  daily  dis- 
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charge,  about  200,000  gallons,  was  conveyed  into  the  reser- 
voir, passing  first  through  settling  tanks  in  which  most  of 
the  sand  was  deposited.  This  large  addition  to  the  water 
supply,  though  imparting  a  somewhat  muddy  appearance  to 
the  water  delivered  through  the  mains,  has  enabled  the 
Water-works  Company  to  keep  up  a  continuous  and  ample 
supply  for  all  the  wants  of  the  city  both  day  and  night,  for 
fire  and  domestic  purposes,  on  its  present  line  of  mains. 
The  well  has  now  (March  ist),  reached  a  depth  of  1,915 
feet,  showing  at  this  point  a  decided  increase  in  flow  over 
the  water  vein  immediately  above,  and  each  successive  water- 
bearing vein  which  is  reached  will  add  to  the  quantity  dis- 
charged. It  is  now  reasonably  certain  that  this  well  will  be 
successfully  completed  within  the  next  sixty  days,  with  a 
daily  flow  estimated  at  600,000  gallons. 

I  am  informed  that  the  company  has  ordered  the  pipe, 
and  will  at  once  proceed  to  lay  additional  mains  in  portions 
of  Tradd,  Beaufain,  Montague,  Bull,  Hasel,  Society  and  Cal- 
houn Streets,  and  from  the  Hampstead  Mall,  through  Colum- 
bus, Blake  and  Drake  Streets,  for  the  protection  of  the  Cot- 
ton Factory,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  in  that  part 
of  the  city,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  extend  their  mains 
as  fast  as  their  water  supply  will  admit,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  city  may  require.  The  only  addition  made  since  my 
last  report,  has  been  the  placing  of  two  new  fire  hydrants  on 
the  wharves,  thus  affording  increased  fire  protection  to  that 
portion  of  the  city. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  state  that  the  quantity 
of  water  supplied  to  private  consumers  by  the  Water-works 
Company  during  the  past  year  exceeded  ninety  million  gal- 
lons, while  the  quantity  used  by  the  Fire  Department  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  amounted  to  upwards  of  seven  mil- 
lion gallons.  I  know  of  no  American  city  which  draws  such 
a  supply  of  water  from  a  depth  of  nearly  2,000  feet,  and  dis- 
tributes it  for  general  use. 
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PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 


WHITE   POINT  GARDEN  — THE   COLONIAL    COMMON  AND 
LAKE  — CANNON'S  MALL— MARION  SQUARE. 


WHITE  POINT  GARDEN. 

The  effort  to  have  the  pubh'c  grounds  kept  in  better  order 
than  formerly  meets  with  general  approval,  but  the  neces- 
sary moneys  are  not  available  immediately  for  all  these  pur- 
poses. To  make  White  Point  Garden  what  it  could  be  made 
would  involve  a  large  outlay,  for  filling  up  the  grounds  and 
planting  and  maintaining  grass  lawns,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  have  some  shelters  erected  in  the  grounds 
for  the  public  convenience. 


THE  COLONIAL  COMMON  AND  LAKE. 

Until  a  retaining  wall  can  be  built  on  the  South  line  of 
Broad  Street,  between  Rutledge  and  Lynch  Streets,  to  stop 
the  washing  of  the  street  into  Chisolm's  Pond,  little  perma- 
nent improvement  is  possible  in  this  quarter — the  spring 
tides  trespassing  considerably  on  the  East  and  South.  This 
work  is  now  provided  for,  and  will  be  built  early  in  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  with  the  filling  of  Broad  and  Rutledge  Streets 
the  improvement  of  these  grounds  will  follow,  and  this  will 
ultimately  be  a  very  attractive  locality. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  February  26,  1884. 
Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay^  Mayor : 

Dear  Sir — Below  I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  annual  state- 
ment of  amount  expended  by  the  Colonial  Common  and 
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Ashley  River  Embankment  Commission  during  the  year 
1883: 

Pay  Rolls  for  Labor,  Filling,  Grading,  &c.,  Rutledge  Street  Pond  |  667.72 

Hardware,  Lime,  Casks,  Lumber,  &c   58-75 

Shells   303-54 


Total  $1,030.01 


Very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  CHISOLM, 
Chairman  C.  C.  and  A.  R.  E. 


CANNON'S  MALL. 

Cannon's  Mall,  at  the  intersection  of  Calhoun  and  Rut- 
ledge  Streets,  has  been  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing  fence, 
supplied  with  seats,  and  will  be  further  improved  this  year. 


MARION  SQUARE. 

The  Commissioners  have  made  a  great  improvement  here 
during  the  past  year,  planting  out  a  grass  lawn  eighty  feet 
wide  around  the  entire  square,  and  reserving  ample  space 
in  the  centre  for  a  parade  ground.  This  will  also  be  im- 
proved the  coming  year.  Most  of  the  trees  planted  last 
year  are  growing  well,  and  in  a  few  years  this  square  will 
present  a  very  fine  appearance,  and  be  a  great  convenience 
to  the  City  Military  and  Citadel  Cadets. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
MARION  SQUARE, 
Adopted  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  held  on 
I2TH  June,  1883,  and  Confirmed  by  the  City  Council. 

RuLK  I.  No  person  or  persons,  except  the  Troops  and  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  Parade 
Ground  in  the  centre  of  Marion  Square.  The  Parade  Ground  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  military  purposes  ;  Provided,  Jiozvever,  that  pursuant  to  A.  A.  31st 
January,  1882.  the  Corps  of  Cadets  shall  have  the  right  to  use  said  Parade 
Ground  for  recreation. 
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Rule  II.  Foot  passengers  will  be  allowed  to  cross  Marion  Square  only  in 
the  footways  laid  down  across  said  Square,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  use  the 
Parade  Ground  as  footways  at  such  time  as  the  Parade  Ground  is  being  used 
for  military  purposes. 

Rule  III.  No  vehicle  or  persons  on  horseback  will  be  allowed  to  use  any 
part  of  said  Square  except  the  carriage-way  leading  from  Calhoun  Street  to  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Citadel,  and  this  use  shall  be  limited  to  persons  in  vehi- 
cles or  on  horseback  having  business  with  the  inmates  of  the  Citadel. 

Rule  IV.    The  violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  Rules,  and  all  trampling 
upon  the  grass  outside  the  Parade  Ground,  will  subject  the  violator  to  arrest 
by  the  Police  or  any  constituted  authority,  and  to  such  fine  or  other  punish- 
ment as  the  City  Council  by  Ordinance  or  otherwise  may  see  fit  to  declare. 
A  true  copy.  CHAS.  F.  HARD, 

Secretaiy  Board  Coiniuissioners  Marion  Sqiiare. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  February  20th,  1884. 
Hon.  Wni.  A.  Coiirtenay,  Mayor  : 

Dear  Sir — 1  beg  to  hand  you  below  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Marion 
Square  for  the  year  1883  : 

Paid  for  Pay  Rolls  for  ploughing,  grading,  planting  Square  and  sun- 


dry labor  ^  $3,060.29 

"  "  Grass   212.25 

"  "  Trees    77-50 

"  "  Curbing  and  labor  ,    171.23 

"  "  Drains  and  labor   47-26 

"  "  Tools   53  -  20 

"  "  Samuel  Webb's  superintendence   535-41 

"  "  Iron  railing   87. So 

"  "  Washpaves   269.50 

"  "  Signs     15.18 

"  "  Petty  expenses   3-55 


Total  $4,533-17 

Amount  of  appropriation  by  City  Council  for  1883  3,000.00 


Leaving  a  balance  of  $1.533 -17 


Which  will  be  provided  for  from  this  year's  appropriation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  P.  THOMAS, 
Chairman  Board  Commissioners  Marion  Square. 
Chas.  F.  Hard, 

Secretary  Board  Commissioners  Marion  Square. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  all  in  good  condition 
except  the  Station  Houses,  each  of  which  require  extensive 
repairs  and  renovation  to  make  them  safe  and  convenient 
for  the  public  service.  This  matter  has  the  attention  of  the 
Police  Commissioners,  and  will  in  due  time  be  reported  to 
the  City  Council  for  their  action. 


THE  CITY  HALL. 

The  full  description  of  the  alterations  in  this  building 
was  made  in  my  last  Review,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  have  some  account  of  the  portraits  and  stat- 
uary that  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Council  Chamber.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  G.  E.  Manigault  for  a  descriptive  list — the 
first  that  has  ever  been  made — of  these  works  of  art,  which 
will  prove  very  interesting  and  valuable  in  after  years. 

PORTRAITS. 

Full  Length  Portrait  of  Gen.  Washington — Trumbull. 

"       "  "       "  Senator  Calhoun — Healy. 

"       "  "         Gen.  Andrew  Jackson —  Vandetlyn. 

"       "  *'       "  President  Monroe — Morse. 

Bust  Portrait  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor — Beard. 

"        "       "  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson —  Vanderlyn.  (?) 
"       "  Gov.  Wade  Hampton — Prescott. 

"       "      "  William  Enston — Stolle. 

"        "       "  Gen.  Wm.  Moultrie — Eraser, 

"        "       "  Senator  Wm.  C.  Preston — Jarvis. 
"       "  Mayor  Courtenay — Stolle. 

STATUARY. 

Marble  Bust  of  Robert  Fulton,  by  Bremond,  from  the  original  by  Hdudon. 

"  Gov.  R.  Y.  Hayne,  by  Valentine. 

"  James  L.  Petigru,  by  Harnisch. 
Plaster     "     "  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  by  Clark  Mills. 
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Washington,  by  Col.  Trumbull.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  President  Washington  to  this  city  in  May,  1791, 
the  following  action  was  taken,  and  by  it  we  have  to-day 
this  priceless  portrait  painted  from  life,  which  will  ever  be 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  Council  Chamber: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council  held  on  Saturday,  May  7th,  1791,  Inten- 
dant  Vanderhorst  presiding,  on  motion 

"  Resolved  unanirjiously ,  That  his  Honor  the  Intendant,  in  behalf  of  the  City 
Council  and  their  constituents,  be  desired  to  request  of  George  Washington, 
Esquire,  President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  will  be  pleased,  when  it  is  con- 
venient to  him,  to  permit  his  portrait  to  be  taken  by  Colonel  Trumbull,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  City  Hall,  as  the  most  lasting  testimony  of 
their  attachment  to  his  person,  to  commemorate  his  arrival  in  the  Metropolis 
of  the  State,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  resemblance  of  the  man  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  blessings  of  Peace,  Liberty  and  Independence. 
"  Extract  from  the  Journals. 

"  PET.  BOUNETHEAU,  City  Clerk." 

Charles  Fraser,  in  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Charleston," 
says :  A  gentleman  from  Charleston,  who  was  in  Philadel- 
phia while  the  portrait  was  in  progress,  told  me  that  Col. 
Trumbull,  anxious  for  its  success,  requested  him  to  call  often 
and  see  it,  which  he  did,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  likeness 
was  excellent ;  and  this  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  me  by 
one  who  was  then  our  representative  in  Congress,  and  who, 
as  well  as  the  other  gentleman,  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  General  Washington.  A  venerable  lady,  the  relict  of  a 
Revolutionary  officer,  told  me  that  she  also  could  fully  verify, 
from  her  own  individual  knowledge,  all  that  these  gentle- 
men had  said  of  the  likeness.  After  this  period,  age  and 
increasing  cares  altered  the  General's  appearance,  besides 
the  use  of  false  teeth :  so  that  when  Mr.  Stuart  painted  him 
in  1794,  in  his  Presidential  suit  of  black  velvet,  and  with 
powdered  hair,  he  looked  like  a  different  person." 

This  painting  was  lately  restored  in  Boston  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop. 

Monroe,  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse.  This  artist  was  the  same 
person  who  was  afterwards  celebrated  as  one  of  the  inven- 
tors of  the  electric  telegraph. 
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He  commenced  life  as  a  painter,  and  studied  in  London 
under  Benjamin  West,  in  company  with  Wasiiington  Alls- 
ton.  This  painting  was  executed  in  Washington  City  to  the 
order  of  the  City  Council,  to  commemorate  President  Mon- 
roe's visit  to  this  city  in  1819,  during  his  Presidency. 

The  following  extract  from  the  life  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
should  be  preserved  in  connection  with  this  portrait : 

"  The  Common  Council  of  Charleston  paid  Mr.  Morse  the  compliment  of 
requesting  him  to  paint  the  portrait  of  James  Monroe,  then  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  after  spending  the  summer  at  the  North,  and  leaving 
his  wife  and  their  infant  daughter  in  Concord  with  Mrs.  Morse's  parents  for 
tlie  winter,  he  returned  South,  taking  Washington  in  his  way,  that  he  might 
execute  the  commission  for  the  city.  '  I  began,'  he  says  in  a  letter,  '  on  Mon- 
day to  paint  the  President,  and  have  almost  completed  the  head  ;'  this  was  on 
Thursday — '  I  am  thus  far  pleased  with  it,  but  I  find  it  very  perplexing,  for  he 
cannot  sit  more  than  ten  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time  ;  so  that  the  moment  I 
feel  engaged  he  is  called  away  again.  I  set  my  palette  to-day  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  waited  until  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  before  he  came  in.  He  then  sat 
for  ten  minutes,  and  we  were  called  to  dinner.  Is  not  this  trying  to  one's  pa- 
tience? My  room  is  at  his  house,  next  to  his  Cabinet-room,  for  his  conveni- 
ence. When  he  has  a  moments  leisure  he  comes  in  to  sit  to  me.  He  is  very 
agreeable  and  affable,  as  are  also  his  family.  I  drank  tea  with  them  on  Satur- 
day, and  dined  with  them  on  Monday  and  to-day.'  When  his  work  was  com- 
pleted, the  family  were  so  delighted  with  it  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  and 
make  a  copy  for  them.  The  portrait  was  considered  by  all  who  saw  it  at  the 
time,  a  great  triumph  of  art.    It  remains  in  the  City  Hall  of  Charleston." 

Jackson,  by  Vanderlyn.  This  painting  was  executed  to 
the  order  of  the  City  Council.  It  is  full  length,  and  repre- 
sents the  General  in  uniform. 

Vanderlyn  was  an  American  painter,  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  commenced  as  a  pupil  under  Gilbert  Stuart, 
and  his  greatest  effort  is  considered  to  be  the  Landing  of 
Columbus,"  in  the  Rotunda  at  Washington.  This  painting 
of  General  Jackson  was  probably  executed  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Another  bust  portrait  of  General  Jackson  hangs  in  the 
Mayor's  private  room.  The  artist  is  unknown,  but  the  ex- 
ecution is  thought  to  be  better  than  the  foregoing. 


Calhoun,  by  Healy.    This  painting  represents  Mr.  Cal- 
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houn  as  addressing  the  Senate.  In  the  background  are  seen 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  members  of  that  body  who  were  his 
cotemporaries. 

It  was  executed  in  Paris  in  1850,  where  the  artist  then  had 
his  studio,  and  to  the  order  of  the  City  Council  of  Charles- 
ton. Mr.  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  in  a  letter  recently  received  from 
him  in  Chicago,  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  his  best  efforts. 

Taylor,  by  Beard.  This  portrait  of  General  Zachary 
Taylor  was  executed  in  New  Orleans  in  1848,  by  James  H. 
Beard,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war. 

General  Taylor  sat  for  it,  and  the  artist,  in  a  letter  recently 
received  here,  speaks  of  it  as  a  ''splendid  likeness!'  It  was 
painted  for  Mr.  Peter  Conrey,  then  a  banker  in  New  Orleans, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  City  Council  of  Charleston. 

The  General  is  standing  in  the  open  air,  and  represented  in 
uniform  with  a  spy-glass  in  hand.  The  scenery  in  the  back- 
ground is  unmistakably  Mexican,  and  is  finished  with  care> 
as  are  also  all  the  other  details  of  the  picture. 

To  make  this  record  complete  I  append  the  following: 

\Extract  from  Charleston  Courier  of  Tuesday^  October  jist,  i848.\ 
"  After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed, 
his  Honor  the  Mayor  laid  before  Council  the  following  correspondence : 

"Charleston,  October  21st,  1848. 
"  To  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Hutchinson,  Mayor  of  Charleston  : 

"  I  have  been  charged  by  a  highly  esteemed  friend  in  New  Orleans,  Peter 
Conrey,  Esqr.,  with  the  very  agreeable  duty  of  delivering  to  the  City  Council  a 
finely  executed  portrait  of  General  Taylor,  which  it  will  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying letter,  he  desires  to  be  presented  to  the  City  of  Charleston.  The 
painting  having  arrived,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  delivering  it  into  your  pos- 
session, adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  my  letters  from  New  Orleans  say  'it  is 
allowed  to  be  the  best  portrait  of  General  Taylor  extant,' — the  General  himself 
and  his  immediate  friends  being  the  authority  for  saying  so. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"H.  W.  CONNER." 

"  New  Orleans,  September  29th,  1848. 
"  To  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Hutchinson,  Mayor,  and  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  Council, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  : 

"  Gentlemen — Having  for  several  years  been  a  resident  of  your  city,  and 
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entertaining  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  which  I 
was  the  recipient,  and  for  which  the  citizens  of  Charleston  are  so  justly  renown- 
ed, and  as  a  testimony  of  that  recollection,  I  beg  your  acceptance,  for  your 
Council  Chamber,  of  a  portrait  of  our  illusti-ious  citizen  and  soldier,  whose  bril- 
liant achievements  in  the  field — humanity  in  triumph — and  eminent  private 
virtues  have  greatly  endeared  him  to  our  common  country.  The  portrait  of 
General  Z.  Taylor,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  you,  was  executed  by  an 
artist  of  distinguished  ability,  from  life,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  that  has 
been  taken. 

"  With  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of 
Charleston,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

"  Yours  truly, 

'•PETER  CONREY,  Jr." 

"  After  the  correspondence  had  been  read,  the  following  resolutions  were 
introduced  by  Alderman  Tupper,  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  Council,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  accept  with 
satisfaction  the  portrait  of  General  Taylor,  presented  by  Peter  Conrey,  Esq.,  of 
New  Orleans,  and  that  a  proper  place  be  assigned  it  within  this  building, 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  Council  be  tendered  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor 
to  Mr.  Conrey,  for  this  faithful  representation  of  one  so  distinguished  for  his 
signal  services  to  his  country,  and  whose  gallant  achievements  have  added  glory 
and  renown  to  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  Council  be  also  tendered  to  H.  W.  Conner, 
Esq.,  for  his  agency  in  communicating  and  carrying  out  the  generous  intentions 
of  the  donor." 

From  a  private  letter  received  by  one  of  our  citizens  in 
1883  from  Mr.  Beard,  the  artist,  he  says: 

"  Many  years  ago  I  painted  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Zach.  Taylor,  for  Peter  Con- 
rey, who  was  then  a  banker  in  New  Orleans,  which  he  presented  to  the  City  of 
Charleston.  It  was  a  splendid  likeness  painted  from  life.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
still  in  existence. 

"(Signed)  J.  H.  BEARD." 

It  will  gratify  the  artist  to  know  that  his  art  work  still 
adorns  the  Council  Chamber,  and  is  considered  a  very  fine 
painting,  and  is  greatly  valued. 

Preston  (Wm.  Campbell)  by  Jarvis.  This  painting 
was  probably  executed  by  Jarvis,  an  English  portait 
painter,  who  came  to  America  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  and  died  in  1840.    He  is  known  to  have 
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had  his  studio  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  Mr.  Preston  re- 
sided, and  where  he  painted  many  portraits.  The  picture 
was  until  recently  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  late 
General  Waddy  Thompson,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  and  sold  by 
them  to  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  merchant  of  Charleston, 
in  1883,  who  presented  it  to  the  City  Council.  It  is  consid- 
ered a  good  and  pleasing  likeness. 

Hampton,  by  Prescott.  This  painting  of  Governor  Wade 
Hampton  was  presented  to  the  City  Council  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Henry  White,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  through  Captain  Y .  W. 
Dawson,  and  was  painted  by  P.  Prescott,  of  Boston,  in  1879. 

The  following  extract  from  the  ofificial  proceedings  of 
City  Council  at  a  regular  meeting  held  May  12th,  1880,  will 
show  the  action  of  that  body  on  the  occasion  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  portrait : 

"At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council  held  this  afternoon,  his  Honor 
Mayor  Courtenay  presiding,  the  regular  order  of  business  was  deferred,  and  the 
following  letter  was  read  by  the  Clerk  : 

Charleston,  S.  C,  May  nth,  1880. 
To  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Charleston  : 

I  have  been  requested  by  Dr.  William  Henry  White,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
to  present,  in  his  name,  to  the  City  of  Charleston,  the  accompanying  portrait  in 
oil  of  ex-Governor  Wade  Hampton. 

In  discharging  this  pleasing  duty,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a 
more  appropriate  and  welcome  gift  could  not  have  been  made,  inasmuch  as 
nowhere  in  South  Carolina  are  the  public  services  of  Wade  Hampton  better 
understood  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  in  Charleston,  his  native  city' 
which  is  unswerving  in  her  confidence,  gratitude  and  love.  Though  his  home, 
measured  by  miles,  is  so  distant,  Dr.  White  sees  this,  and  feels  that  the  fitness 
of  things  cannot  be  better  regarded  than  by  placing  ex-Governor  Hampton's 
portrait  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  city. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

F.  W.  DAWSON. 

Alderman  F.  S.  Rodgers  thereupon  presented  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions : 

The  City  Council  of  Charleston  receive  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  elegant 
portrait  of  Wade  Hampton,  the  gift  of  Dr.  William  Henry  White,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.    We  prize  it,  not  only  as  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  but  as  the  speak- 
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ing  likeness  of  the  statesman,  who,  by  his  wisdom,  moderation  and  patriotism, 
has  won  the  confidence  of  our  entire  country  ;  of  the  South  Carolinian,  who, 
true  to  his  people  in  their  darkest  hour,  is  enshrined  in  grateful  hearts  as  their 
deliverer ;  as  the  native  of  Charleston,  of  whom  her  citizens  are  justly  proud, 
and  whom  they  will  ever  love  and  ever  delight  to  honor. 

Grateful  for  his  counsels  and  services  in  our  day,  we  will  point  succeeding 
generations  to  him  as  worthy  to  rank  with  the  great  of  earlier  days  —Washing- 
ton, Jackson,  Moultrie  and  Calhoun — whose  portraits  now  adorn  our  Chamber, 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  Charleston,  for  themselves  and  all  the 
citizens,  return  to  Dr.  W.  H.  White,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  their  cordial  thanks 
for  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Governor  Wade  Hampton,  presented  by  him. 

Resolved,  That  the  portrait  of  Governor  Hampton  be  hung  in  the  Council 
Chamber. 

Resolved,  That  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  communicate  the  ac- 
tion of  Council  to  Dr.  White,  in  an  appropriate  and  suitable  manner. 

Alderman  Edward  F.  Sweegan,  in  seconding  the  resolutions,  said: 

Mr.  Mayor — If  there  is  a  citizbn  of  South  Carolina  pre-eminent  for  honor, 
devoted  service  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  in  the  cause  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  that  citizen  is  General  Wade  Hampton.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
have  his  portrait  permanently  in  our  Council  Chamber,  that  we  may  ourselves 
look  upon  its  manly  features  with  pride  and  gratification,  and  preserve  it  for 
other  generations  who  will  succeed  us,  and  who  will  forever  honor  his  enviable 
name. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  passed  unanimously. 
Extract  from  the  minutes.  ^ 

W.  W.  SIMONS,  Clerk  of  Council r 

Moultrie,  by  Fraser.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year 
this  portrait  was  painted,  but  it  was  most  probably,  like 
others,  executed  to  the  order  of  the  City  Council.  It  is 
only  the  bust,  and  represents  the  General  in  Continental 
uniform,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Enston,  by  Stolle.  This  painting  was  executed  to  the 
order  of  the  City  Council  by  John  Stolle,  of  Dresden,  in 
1883.  It  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph,  and  is  consid- 
ered a  fair  likeness. 

Mr.  Enston  was  a  native  of  Canterbury,  England  ;  born 
in  1808,  and  settled  in  Charleston  in  1835.  Engaging  in 
business  he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  upon  his  death  in 
March,  i860,  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the 
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city  in  trust  for  founding  a  charity  "  to  make  old  age  com- 
fortable." The  amount  so  bequeathed  amounts  to  about 
$400,000.    See  Year  Book,  1882,  page  100. 

Next  to  Mr.  Enston's  picture  is  the  portrait  of  Mayor 
Courtenay,  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Aldermen  who 
served  with  him  in  the  city  government  in  1879-83,  at  their 
last  meeting,  held  December  loth,  1883. 

Lafayette,  by  Eraser.  A  beautiful  miniature  by  Chas. 
Eraser,  in  his  most  finished  style ;  executed  for  the  City 
Council  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette to  Charleston  in  1825. 

Bust  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  by  Valentine,  of  Richmond, 
Va.  This  bust  was  executed  to  the  order  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil by  Edward  V.  Valentine,  and  unveiled  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  City  of  Charleston,  13th  August,  1883. 

Mr.  Valentine  v/as  an  art  student  in  Paris  for  two  years 
under  Couture,  and,  having  determined  upon  sculpture  as 
his  vocation,  for  four  years  more  at  Berlin  under  Kiss,  the 
sculptor.  His  greatest  work  up  to  this  time  has  been  the 
recumbent  figure  of  General  Lee  on  his  monument  at  Lex- 
ington, Va.    This  bust  is  much  admired. 

Valentine's  bust  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne  is  on  the  South 
wall,  to  the  right  of  the  Mayor's  seat,  and  stands  on  a  very 
handsome  white  marble  base,  which  bears  this  inscription  : 

Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Attorney-General,  United  States  Senator, 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  first  Mayor  of  Charleston. 
His  last  Public  Service 
Was  his  effort  to  open  direct  Railroad  communication  with 
the  vast  interior  of  our  continent. 


"  Next  to  the  Christian  Religion  I  know  of  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the 
influence  of  a  free,  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  in  softening  asperities, 
removing  prejudices,  extending  knowledge  and  promoting  human  happiness." 

{^Hayne. 

Born  November  10,  1791 — Died  September  25,  1839. 
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Bust  of  Robert  Fulton,  by  Bremond.  Copied  from 
the  original  of  Houdon,  executed  by  him  for  the  great 
American  engineer  during  his  residence  in  Paris  in  1802-5, 
and  presented  to  the  City  Council  by  the  late  venerable  J. 
H.  Mey,  Esq.,  merchant  of  Charleston. 

This  bust  is  handsomely  mounted  on  the  left  of  the 
Mayor's  seat,  and  bears  this  inscription  : 

Robert  Fulton, 
The  Father  of  Steam  Navigation. 
By  his  genius  and  labor,  with  the  generous 
assistance  of  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
American  Minister  to  France, 
He  contributed  largely  to 
The  progress  of  Commerce  throughout  the  world. 
Born  1765 — Died  1815. 
Re-erected  1883. 

Bust  (heroic  size)  OF  James  Louis  Petigru,  by  A.  E. 
Harnisch,  of  Rome.  This  bust  was  executed  for  Hon.  Wm. 
A.  Courtenay,  merchant  of  Charleston,  in  1883,  and  present- 
ed to  the  City  Council  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Centennial  of  Incorporation,  August  13th,  1883. 

The  design  for  mounting  this  imposing  work  of  art  was 
also  prepared  in  Rome  for  the  sculptor,  and  executed  here 
in  white  statuary  marble.  In  the  panel  below  the  bracket 
is  this  plaintive  and  eloquent  inscription  : 

James  Louis  Petigru, 
Jurist,  Orator,  Heroic  Man, 
Born  May  loth,  1789  ;  Died  March  gth,  1863. 


"Shall  construction  and  implication  be  resorted  to  in  defiance  of  the  Charter? 
Forbid  it  Heaven  ! " 
"  The  visions  of  Hope  have  fled  and  the  fire  of  youth  is  extinct,  but  such 
as  it  is,  I  lay  this  off"ering  of  Age  on  the  Altar  of  Justice." 
[Petigru's  last  words  in  Court  in  Sequestration  cases,  1862.] 

"  In  memoria  (sterna  erit  Justus^ 

The  MeImorial  Tablet  is  of  white  statuary  marble,  and 
bears  the  following  inscriptions  :    City  of  Charleston  found- 
22 
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ed  1670 — Incorporated  1783.  Below  are  the  names  of  the 
Intendants  and  Mayors  from  1783  to  1883,  with  space  for 
names  of  succeeding  executive  officers.  It  is  in  the  North 
wall,  opposite  the  Mayor's  seat,  and  was  beautifully  executed 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Reynolds,  marble-worker.  King  Street. 

In  the  Mayor's  room  are  several  rare  and  curious  maps 
and  engravings,  &c.  : 

1.  "Sir  Henry  Clinton's  map  of  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
1780,  showing  the  city,  harbor  and  surrounding  country,  the 
fortifications,  and  the  fleet  under  Vice  Admiral  Arbuthnot." 
Presented  by  Colonel  T.  Bailey  Meyers,  of  New  York,  in 
1882. 

2.  An  engraved  portrait  of  Wm.  Pitt,  first  Earl  of 
Chatham,  Secretary  of  State  from  1757  to  1768,  by  James 
Barry,  R.  A.,  September,  1778."  James  Barry,  who  executed 
the  portrait  above  referred  to,  was  both  painter,  of  the 
British  school,  and  an  engraver  of  accepted  merit  in  his 
period.  He  was  born  at  Cork  in  1 741,  and  educated  in 
Dublin,  and  his  early  development  of  talent  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Burke,  he  supplied  him 
with  the  means  of  foreign  travel  and  for  the  study  of  art. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and 
soon  painted  his  Philoetetes,"  which  attracted  attention, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  his  "  St.  Patrick's  Arrival  on 
the  Coast  of  Cashel ;"  then  his  Venus  and  Arryodine." 
In  1777  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  1782 
appointed  a  Professor  of  Painting.  Some  of  his  pictures 
were  preserved  in  the  Adelphi,  and  that  of  King  Lear " 
may  be  recalled  in  the  Shakespeare  Gallery.  He  died  in 
1806.  Presented  by  Colonel  T.  Bailey  Meyers,  of  New 
York,  in  1882. 

3.  "  An  exact  prospect  of  Charles  Town,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Province  of  South  Carolina,  an  original  engraving 
published  in  the  London  Magazine,  June,  1762."  Presented 
by  Colonel  T.  Bailey  Meyers,  of  New  York,  in  1882. 
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A  RELIC  OF  THE  PAST. 

4.  Governor  Hayne's  proclamation  in  reply  to  President 
Jackson.  An  original  copy,  printed  on  satin.  Presented  by 
Isaac  Hayne,  Esq.,  1883. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  City  Council  October  23d,  1883, 
Alderman  Thayer  said  : 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  of  Council — I  have  been  charged 
with  the  pleasant  duty  of  presenting  to  the  city  an  historic 
relic  of  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  connected  with  our  former 
illustrious  fellow-citizen,  Robert  Y.  Hayne.  It  dates  back 
to  a  period  of  which  few  present  know  more  than  from 
hearsay,  but  have  since  learned  as  history  of  that  stirring 
time  of  which  it  may  be  said  as  of  prior  and  subsequent 
periods  in  the  history  of  our  Commonwealth  was  "a  time 
that  tried  men's  souls."  We  are  indebted  for  this  memento 
to  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Isaac  Hayne,  Esq.,  in  whose 
behalf  I  present  to  the  City  Council  this  well-preserved 
relic  (printed  on  satin)  of  the  Proclamation  issued  by  Gover- 
nor Robert  Y.  Hayne  in  1832. 

I  would  offer  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  accept  with  grateful  appreciation  the  historic 
relic  donated  by  our  fellow-citizen,  Isaac  Hayne,  Esq.,  and  that  our  thanks  be 
conveyed  to  him  for  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  Council  be  charged  with  having  this  valuable 
relic  suitably  framed  for  its  preservation,  and  that  a  place  on  our  walls  be  as- 
signed the  same. 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

5.  Valentine's  recumbent  statue  ot  Robert  E.  Lee,  re- 
cently unveiled  at  Lexington,  Va.  Presented  by  Edward 
V.  Valentine. 

AN  ART  BUILDING. 

In  March,  1883,  Mr.  James  S.  Gibbes  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  Mayor  for  the  information  and  action  of  the 
City  Council : 

172  Meeting  Street,  / 
Charleston,  S.  C,  March  13,  1883.  \ 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  Mayor  : 

My  Dear  Sir — Realizing  the  great  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  our  com- 
munity by  having  in  their  midst  a  building  easy  of  approach  and  centrally 
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located,  devoted  entirely  to  an  Art  School,  Art  Gallery,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Fine  Arts  generally,  I  am  induced  to  tender  to  the  city,  in  trust,  that 
plat  of  land,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  at  the  Northeast  corner  of  Meeting 
and  George  Streets^,  having  a  front  on  Meeting  Street  of  113  feet,  and  in  depth 
73  feet,  more  or  less :  Provided  sufficient  funds  be  raised  by  public  offerings, 
or  otherwise,  to  erect  thereon  a  chaste,  elegant  three-story  structure  in  keeping 
with  the  object  in  view,  and  to  be  devoted  in  all  its  departments  to  the  Fine 
Arts.  I  would  like  one-half  of  the  second  floor  fitted  and  attractively  furnished 
for  a  Ladies'  Free  Library,  exclusively  for  their  use,  where  in  private  they  can 
enjoy  the  refined  literature  of  the  past  and  present.  In  consequence  of  the 
proximity  in  which  this  edifice  would  be  to  my  old  family  homestead,  I  will 
require  the  plans  submitted  to  me  for  approval,  and  the  same  must  not  be  ap- 
propriated to  any  other  use  without  a  forfeiture  to  my  estate. 

My  friend,  Col.  C.  H.  Simonton,  has  been  informed  of  my  views  in  this 
matter,  and  he  knows  how  earnestly  I  desire  to  assist  in  fostering  in  our  young 
and  growing  generation  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  the  home  of  my  fore- 
fathers and  the  loved  city  of  my  heart. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  S.  GIBBES. 

Alderman  Dingle  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  communication  of  James  S.  Gibbes,  Esq.,  to  his  Honor 
the  Mayor,  of  date  13th  March,  1883,  be  referred  to  a  committee,  to  consist  of 
three  Aldermen,  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Simonton,  and  three  members  of  the 
Carolina  Art  Association,  to  take  the  same  under  advisement  and  report  to 
Council. 

It  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  City  Council  to 
assume  this  work,  and  the  times  proved  unpropitious  for  so 
large  an  undertaking  by  the  individual  efforts  of  our  citizens, 
and  the  committee  in  July  reported,  that  ^'  it  is  impracti- 
cable at  this  time  to  carry  out  the  laudable  project  of  Mr. 
Gibbes." 

It  would  be  a  great  acquisition  for  Charleston  to  have  an 
Art  Building,  and  I  trust  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  and 
at  no  distant  day. 
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CITY  LANDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  following  list  of  City  Lands  and  Buildings  is  pub- 
lished in  this  permanent  annual  record,  as  customary,  for 
information  of  the  corporators,  as  of  date  December  31,  1883  • 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

City  Hall. 
Orphan  House. 

Upper  and  Lower  Station  Houses. 

Upper»and  Lower  Markets. 

Alms  House  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Hospital  Buildings. 

College  and  Campus. 

PUBLIC  GROUNDS. 

White  Point  Garden  and  East  Battery  Promenade. 
Colonial  Common  and  Ashley  River  Embankment. 
Washington  Square. 

Cannon's  Mall,  Rutledge  and  Calhoun  Streets. 

Hampstead  Mall. 

Aiken  Mall,  Meeting  Street. 

Wragg  Mall,  Meeting  Street. 

Bennett's  Mall,  Lucas  Street. 

Marion  Square,  in  front  of  Citadel  Buildings,  is  held  in  trust 
for  a  Military  Parade  and  Common,  by  the  Field  Officers 
of  the  Fourth  Brigade,  S.  C.  V.  T. 

ENGINE  HOUSES. 

Engine  House — Wentworth  Street. 
Engine  House — Queen  Street. 
Engine  House — John  Street. 
Engine  House — Cannon  Street. 
Engine  House — Chalmers  Street. 
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Engine  House — Anson  Street. 
Engine  House — Archdale  Street. 
Engine  House — Meeting  Street. 

WATER  LOTS. 

Water  Lot,  South  Battery. 
Water  Lot,  West  end  Broad  Street. 
Water  Lot,  East  end  Pinckney  Street. 
Water  Lot,  East  end  Calhoun  Street. 

Water  Lot  in  front  of  Delia  Torre's  Mill,  North  Accommo- 
dation Wharf,  for  extension  of  Chapel  Street. 

Lot  East  end  Society  Street,  North  of  Bennett's  Mill,  to 
channel,  for  extension  of  Society  Street. 

Lot  East  end  Charlotte  Street,  North  of  Gas  Works,  for 
extension  of  Charlotte  Street. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lot  on  Meeting  and  Queen  Streets,  occupied  by  Street  and 

Health  Departments. 
Artesian  Well  Lot,  corner  Meeting  and  Wenthworth  Streets. 
Scale  House  Lot,  East  end  Calhoun  Street. 
Lot,  Cannon  Street,  adjoining  Engine  House. 
Potter's  Field. 
Butcher  Pens. 

Powder  Magazines  and  Farm. 

Land  at  Prince's  Point — Old  Magazine. 

Lot  on  Morris  Island  (Lazaretto). 

High  School  Buildings  and  Grounds  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  School. 
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PUBLIC  MARKETS. 

Market  Hall,  Charleston,  S.  C,  January  i,  1884. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Markets  : 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  law,  I  hereby  submit  a 
statement  of  the  transactions  of  this  office  from  January  ist, 
to  December  31st,  1883  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  cash  on  hand  %  13.32 

Collections  from  Fish  and  Vegetables   2,762.51 

"            Centre  Beef  and  Pork  Markets    4,865.54 

"            Upper  Market   1,206.76 

"            Weights  and  Measures   223.03 

**           Scale  Fees   49.40 

"            Mount  Pleasant  Ferry  Co   183.37 

"            Fish  Licenses   319.00 

"            Ice  House  Rent,  Upper  Market   120.00 

*'            Pen  Rent   340.00 

"            Public  Weigher.   76.90 

"            Fines   26.60 

"            Sales  of  Old  Scales   6.06 


$10,192.49 

EXPENDITURES. 

Wages  to  Hands    %  869.53 

Repairs.   735-94 

Sundry  Expenses   564.83 

City  Treasurer   8,025 . 19 

$10,192.49 

H.  L.  TOOMER, 

Chief  Clerk  Markets. 

Examined  and  found  correct,  agreeing  with  the  four  an- 
nual reports. 

JAMES  M.  WILSON, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Accounts, 
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THE  JETTIES. 

It  is  with  very  great  regret  I  have  to  record  the  fact,  that 
since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  little  has  been  done 
to  advance  this  important  harbor  improvement.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1883  left  the  engineer 
in  charge  without  means  to  carry  the  work  forward,  and  up 
to  this  time  the  present  Congress  has  done  nothing.  This 
procrastination  threatens  serious  consequences,  as  enough 
seems  to  have  been  done  to  disturb  the  natural  currents,  and 
not  enough  to  direct  them  in  their  permanent  future  flow. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS. 

Office  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  j 
Charleston,  S.  C,  November  26,  1883.  ) 

To  the  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  South  Carolina : 

In  compliance  with  Section  XV  of  the  Act  creating  the 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  I  have  the  honor  to  make 
the  following  annual  report : 

From  the  records  of  the  Harbor-Master's  Office  I  find 
that  there  were  during  the  twelve  months,  from  November 
1st,  1882,  to  October  31st,  1883,  seven  hundred  and  fifteen 
arrivals  of  American  vessels,  classified  as  follows:  steamers, 
212;  schooners,  475;  barks,  13;  brigs,  15;  aggregating 
442,334  tons.  Of  British  vessels  there  were  one  hundred  and 
eleven  arrivals,  classified  as  follows:  steamers,  41  ;  schoon- 
ers, 9;  barks,  55  ;  Brigs,  6;  aggregating  106,440  tons.  Of 
Norwegian  vessels  there  were  one  hundred  and  twelve 
arrivals,  classified  as  follows:  barks,  109;  brigs,  3;  aggrega- 
ting 47,251  tons.    Of  Spanish,  German,  Swedish,  Italian, 
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French,  Austrian,  Danish  and  Russian  there  were  eio^hty- 
nine  arrivals,  classified  as  follows:  barks,  70;  brigs,  19; 
aggregating  36,178  tons;  or  a  total  of  1,027  arrivals  and 
632,203  tons,  as  compared  with  1,072  arrivals  and  653,337 
tons  in  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  smaller  aggre- 
gate receipts  of  cotton. 

I  present  herewith  the  figures  of  income  and  outgo  for 
the  period  under  review. 

The  gross  receipts  were  $4,423.19  and  the  disbursements 
$3,429.96. 

As  foreshadowed  in  my  last  report,  the  port  and  harbor 
fees  were  reduced  about  forty  per  cent,  on  and  after  Decem- 
ber 19th,  1882,  and  continued  at  the  reduced  rate  until  May, 
1883,  when  the  collection  of  fees  was  suspended  by  the 
decree  of  the  Suprem.e  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  schooner 
Marcus  Edwards,  Frank  Pashley,  master.  This  adverse 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  given  because  there  was 
no  intimation  that  such  charge  was  to  be  made  as  a  com- 
pensation for  any  services  rendered  the  said  vessel.  In 
view  of  this  decision  the  Board  have  determined  to  re-estab- 
lish the  assessment  and  collection  of  such  fees  sufficient  only 
for  the  payment  of  the  services  of  the  Harbor-Master  and 
Port  Wardens  for  the  services  required  of  them." 

The  Port  Wardens  report  that  they  have  surveyed  during 
the  year  three  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  and  have  collected 
for  these  services  $3,909,  paid  for  expenses  $208.76,  and 
have  received  for  those  services  a  compensation  of  $3,700.24, 
equally  divided  among  the  five  officers  discharging  those 
duties. 

The  pilotage  has  been  performed  with  only  trifling  com- 
plaints during  the  year,  which  is  a  great  pleasure  to  the 
Board  to  report  at  this  time. 

The  reports  of  the  several  officers  referred  to  herein  are 
duly  recorded  in  this  office  for  particular  reference  as  to 
detail  at  the  pleasure  of  your  Honorable  body. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  in  behalf  of  the  Board  to 
express  satisfaction  at  the  courteous  and  efficient  manner 
23 
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in  which  all  the  officers  of  the  Board  have  discharged  their 
duties.  Respectfully, 

WM.  A.  COURTENAY, 

Mayor,  and  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  13th  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  to  take  into  consideration  the  matter  of  collecting 
fees,  it  was  resolved  not  to  do  so ;  and  further,  it  was  re- 
solved to  reduce  all  expenses  to  the  smallest  outlay,  assign- 
ing the  clerical  duties  to  the  Harbor-Master,  without 
additional  compensation,  and  the  Chairman  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  Governor  advising  him  "  that  the  Board  having 
no  means  with  which  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Legislature, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  inform  the  Governor  that,  in  all 
those  duties  involving  the  raising  of  money  the  Board  must 
be  considered  as  unable  to  perform  them."  This  communi- 
cation was  made  to  his  Excellency  under  date  of  14th 
December,  1883. 
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HARBOR-MASTER'S  REPORT. 


Harbor-Master's  Office, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  January  i,  1884. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Charleston  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  arrivals  of  vessels  at  this  Port  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1883  : 


]Vo.  1. 


MONTHS. 


January. . . 
February. . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August. . .  . 
September. 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

Totals 


216  46] 


a. 
IS 

C/2 


39.531 
40,773 
30,823 

36,331 
34>597 
36,138 

36,731 
31,560 
34,696 
39.181 
38,872 
38,249 


17  437,482 


Nationality. 


United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 


States. 
States. 
States. 
States. 
States. 
States. 
States. 
States. 
States. 
States. 
States. 
States. 


2Vo.  3. 


MONTHS. 


January.. . 
February. . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September. 
October  . . 
November. 
December.. 


Totals 


32 


51 


c 

o 


10,514 
7,023 
6,224 
2,508 
480 
2,147 
1.337 
974 
11,802 
22,086 
11,044 
5.416 


'1,555 


Nationality. 


British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
British. 
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]Vo.  3. 


MONTHS. 


January.  .  . 
January.  .  . 
January . .  . 
January. . . 
January.  . . 
January. . . 
January. . . 
February, 
February. 
February. 
February. 

March  

March  

March  

March  

March  

April  

April  

April  

April  

April  

April  

May  

May  

May  

June  

June  

June  

June  

July  

July  

August  

August. . . . 

September. 

September. 

September. 

October  .  . 

October  . . 

November , 

November 

November 

November 

November 

November 

December. 

December. 

December. 

December. 


Totals 


[66 


17 


1,597 
4,838 
1,706 
336 
321 
752 
387 
2,802 

275 
2,199 
1,104 
3,231 
J[,540 
2,833 
455 
1,156 
425 
906 
2,045 
2,508 
482 
341 
984 
3,241 
480 

3,634 
797 
217 
378 

3,469 
454 

1,665 
420 

3,392 
714 

1,013 

4,447 
396 

5,863 

2,095 
175 
759 
572 
760 

3,819 
1,091 

879 
1,927 


75,880 


Nationality. 


Spanish. 

Norwegian. 

German. 

Swedish. 

French. 

Italian. 

Russian. 

Norwegian. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

Swedish. 

Spanish. 

Danish. 

German. 

Swedish. 

German. 

Spanish. 

Norwegian. 

Italian. 

French. 

German. 

Norwegian. 

Italian. 

Norwegian. 

German. 

Swedish. 

Italian. 

Norwegian. 

German. 

Norwegian. 

Italian. 

Norwegian. 

French. 

German. 

Norwegian. 

French. 

Norwegian. 

Spanish. 

French. 

German. 

Italian. 

Danish. 

Norwegian. 

Spanish. 

Italian. 

French. 


Making  a  total  of  157,435  tons  Foreign. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  ARMSTRONG,  Harbor- Master. 
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PORT  WARDENS'  REPORT. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  surveyed  by  the 
Port  Wardens  from  the  ist  of  January,  1883,  to  the  ist  of 
January,  1884,  ^rid  the  amount  of  fees  received: 

Vessels,  Fees. 

1883— In  January  ,     26       %  228.00 

In  February   36  320.00 

In  March   24  458.00 

In  April     23  240. 00 

In  May   27  333.00 

In  June   22  312.00 

In  July   27  269.00 

In  August   21  270.00 

In  September   30  384.00 

In  October   31  337-00 

In  November   30  304.00 

In  December   28  404.00 

325  $3,859-00 
Expenses   206 . 69 

Net  amount  $3,652.31 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  F.  BAKER, 
Chairman  Board  of  Port  Wardens. 

January  2d,  188/j.. 


COTTON  AND  RICE. 

I  am  again  indebted  to  the  obliging  Superintendent  of  the 
Charleston  Exchange  for  the  Cotton  and  Rice  movement  at 
the  port  of  Charleston  for  the  past  year. 

COTTON. 

Receipts  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  at  Charleston  for  1882  and  1883 
Upland  Cotton  "  " 

Exports  of  Cotton  from  Charleston  for  1882  and  1883 — 

To  Great  Britain  

France  

Continent  

Channel  

Coastwise  


15,469  Bags. 
552,748  Bales. 


127,595  Bales 
■  24,775  " 
214,125  " 
.  3,186 
.  193,620  " 
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Shipped  to  Interior  by  rail   454  Bales 

Taken  by  City  Mill   2,376  " 

Burnt   156  " 


Total  566,287 


Estimated  receipts  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  at  Charleston  for  1883 

and  1884  ,   9,500  Bags. 

Estimated  receipts  of  Upland  Cotton  at  Charleston  for  1883 

and  1884  425,000  Bales. 


WM.  WALTON  SMITH, 
Superintendent  Charleston  Exchange. 

Charleston^  S.  C,  February  2jy  1884. 


RICE. 


Receipts  of  Rice  at  Charleston  for  1882  and  1883  42,456  Tierces. 

Exports  of  Rice  from  Charleston  for  1882  and  1883 — 

To  Foreign  Ports    Tierces. 

Boston   " 

New  York                                                                       3,oio  " 

Philadelphia                                                                       1,823  " 

Baltimore                                                                           8,613  " 

Other  Ports    

Interior  per  rail                                                                ii,979  *' 

Local  consumption                                                                   17,000  " 


Total   42,425 


Estimated  receipts  of  Rice  at  Charleston  for  1883  and  1884         95,000  Barrels. 

"        exports         "  "  "  "    ....  65,000  " 


WM.  WALTON  SMITH, 
Superintendent  Charleston  Exchange. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  February  ^j,  1884. 


NAVAL  STORES. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Middleton,  Naval  Stores 
Broker  at  this  port,  for  the  following  statistics  of  this  trade  : 

The  naval  stores  trade  for  our  port — by  which  term  is 
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usually  meant  the  business  in  rosin  and  spirits  turpentine — 
is  every  year  becoming  a  more  important  branch  of  home 
industry.  New  firms  are  being  established  among  us,  bring- 
ing hither  foreign  capital.  Houses  long  established  in  other 
coastwise  cities  are  opening  branches  in  Charleston,  and 
English  houses  have  sent  out  representatives,  and  transact 
an  extensive  business  with  London  and  outports  in  England. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  unusual  activity  in  the  export 
trade  in  rosin  and  spirits  turpentine,  and  at  one  period  it  was 
impossible  to  accommodate  vessels  with  berths  at  the  naval 
stores  wharves,  so  great  was  the  demand  for  loading  berths — 
some  of  our  large  exporters  having  at  times  as  many  as 
eight  and  ten  vessels  on  hand  at  once.  Our  port  now  enjoys 
as  good  a  reputation  as  any  other  for  the  condition  of  the 
cooperage.  Rosin  comes  securely  bound  with  eight  good 
wooden  hoops  or  four  iron  hoops. 

The  spirits  are  for  the  most  part  contained  in  first-class 
regular  casks,  well  glued,  and  made  of  the  best  white  oak. 
Two  large  dealers  in  barrels  furnish  these  casks  to  the  distil- 
lers in  the  interior  from  well  known  manufactories  in  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  and  a  barrel  factory  is  in  successful 
operation  here,  which  turns  out  as  good  work  as  any  brought 
hither  from  abroad. 

The  receipts  and  exports  of  rosin  and  spirits  for  the  past 
year  will  be  found  below. 

Receipts  of  Naval  Stores  at  the  Port  of  Charleston  for 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1884: 

Spirits  Turpentine   72,623  Casks. 

Rosin  310,462  Barrels. 

Exports  of  Naval  Stores  from  the  Port  of  Charleston  for 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1884: 


Exported  to  New  York. . 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore.  . 


Spirits  Turpentine, 
.    9,968  Casks. 
.  2,396 
•  3-645 


34,263  Barrels. 
1,322 

8,236  " 


Rosin. 


Other  United  States  Ports.  . . .  3,236 


73 


Total  Coastwise 


19.245 


43.894 
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Spirits  Turpentine. 


Barcelona  

Genoa   

Trieste  and  Venice   i,ooo 

Marseilles  

London  10,364 

Bristol    6,035 

Liverpool   2,185 

Glasgow   1,000 

Other  Ports  in  Great  Britian. .    7, 161 

Ports  of  Call   6,259 

North  Sea  and  Baltic   16,535 


Total  Foreign   50.539 

Grand  Total   69,784 


Rosin. 

1,600  Barrels. 
12,992 
37.007 

8,740 
10,816 
23,884 
16,987 

1.638 
12,834 


153.728 
280,226 


324,120 


TIMBER  AND  LUMBER. 

I  am  again  indebted  to  Messrs.  Cohen  &  Wells  for  a 
statement  of  the  exports  of  Resawed  Lumber  and  Railroad 
Crossties  from  Charleston,  from  January  ist,  to  December 
31st,  1883: 


Ports.                       Resawed  Lumber.  R.  R.  Crossties,  Total. 

New  York  2,275,400  Feet.  19,639,768  Feet.  21,915,168  Feet. 

Philadelphia                      3,997,418     "                          "  3,997,418 

Baltimore                           1,884,700     "                           '*  1,884,700 

Boston                              1,545,228     "                           "  1,545,228 

New  Haven                        200,000    "                          "  200,000 

Maine                              1,496,600     "                          "  1,496,600 

Nova  Scotia                        348,000     "                          "  348,000 

West  Indies                        553,459     "                          "  553.459 

Spain                                 540,638     "                          "  540,638 

Grand  Totals  12,841,443     "  19,639,768     "  32,481,211 


As  foreshadowed  in  our  last  review,  the  exports  of  lum- 
ber for  1883  show  a  material  falling  off  from  the  previous 
year.  The  general  depression  of  business  for  the  past  year, 
which  was  world-wide,  has  affected  lumber  as  well  as  other 
products,  and  Charleston  has  suffered  in  common  with  her 
neighbors.    The  coming  year  will  show  heavier  shipments 
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to  European  ports,  and  we  are  in  hopes  the  demand  which 
is  springing  up  will  make  the  aggregate  figures  for  1884 
equal  the  present  exhibit. 

The  exports  of  White  and  Red  Oak  Staves  were  very 
limited  in  amount  in  1883,  those  moving  being  mostly  for 
dunnage  for  other  cargoes. 


CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  FERTILIZERS. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Roche,  the  active  and  intelli- 
gent special  assistant  of  the  State  Agricultural  Bureau,  for 
the  compilation  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  exhibit  of 
this  large  and  growing  industry. 

The  phosphate  rock  bed  of  South  Carolina  contains  an 
almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  and  'now  suppHes  the 
civilized  world  with  the  chief  part  of  all  the  phosphate  of 
lime  used  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizers.'  It 
underlies  a  vast  region  of  country,  thirty  miles  wide  and 
seventy  miles  in  length.  The  scientists  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  this  great  deposit,  and  vary  just 
as  widely'  in  their  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  rock  con- 
tained in  the  deposit.  There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  the  rock  since  the  shipment  of  the  first  cargo  in 
1868,  and  from  an  insignificant  beginning  phosphate  mining 
has  grown  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in- 
dustries in  the  State.  The  rock  forms  the  bed  of  many  of 
the  rivers  leading  to  the  ocean,  it  underlies  the  wide  streams 
which  surround  the  sea  islands,  it  crops  out  of  the  land  at 
many  points,  it  abounds  in  fossil  remains,  it  varies  in  forma- 
tion and  color,  it  is  wonderful  in  all  respects.  The  most 
important  constituents  of  phosphate  rock  are  from  55  to  61 
per  cent,  of  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  5  to  1 1  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  from  ^  to  2  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
35  to  42  per  cent,  of  lime  and  a  number  of  other  elements. 
The  ordinary  rock  of  commerce  does  not  contain  less  than 
55  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
24 
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\  The  river  deposits  are  mined  with  crowbar  and  pick, 
tongs  and  dredges.  The  land  rock,  of  the  mining  of  which 
it  is  intended  here  to  give  some  account,  is  excavated  with 
pick  and  shovel.  It  is  found  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  ten 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  a  seam  ranging 
in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  thirty  inches.  There  are 
sixteen  companies  and  individuals  now  engaged  in  mining 
the  land  rock  with  a  joint  capital  of  about  $2,000,000.  The 
production  of  these  mines  last  year  was  about  270,000  tons 
of  rock.  The  country  in  which  the  rock  is  found  is  gen- 
erally level  and  the  soil  is  moist  and  soft.  The  rock  is 
'  sounded  '  for  by  a  long  sharp-pointed  steel  rod.  When- 
ever rock  is  struck  from  six  to  eight  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  a  test  pit  is  sunk  to  ascertain  the  thickness  of 
the  stratum,  and  to  find  whether  the  rock  will  analyze  up  to 
the  market  standard.  If  the  stratum  is  twelve  inches  thick 
it  will  pay  to  mine  to  the  depth  of  seven  feet  for  it ;  if  it  is 
not  more  than  six  inches  thick  it  will  not  pay  to  mine  to 
any  great  depth.  When  rock  is  found  the  land  is  sounded 
every  one  hundred  feet,  and  a  chart  is  prepared  showing  its 
location  and  its  depth  and  thickness.  Before  beginning 
mining  operations  the  phosphate  land  is  laid  off  into  fields 
measuring  eight  hundred  feet  long  by  six  hundred  feet  in 
width  and  the  lines  are  run.  A  platform  is  built  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  field  on  which  the  rock  from  the  mining  pits  is 
piled.  A  railroad  is  run  through  the  centre  of  the  field 
alongside  the  platform  and  the  miners  beginning  their 
excavations  on  the  sides  of  the  field,  dig  steadily  to  the 
centre.  A  succession  of  pits  measuring  six  by  twelve  feet 
are  sunk  along  the  whole*line  of  the  field.  The  dirt  from 
the  pits  is  thrown  to  the  rear  and  the  rock  to  the  front  and 
is  then  rolled  to  the  platform  or  central  pile  in  the  field. 
The  dirt  from  the  next  pit  is  thrown  into  the  pit  previously 
excavated  and  the  rock  is  thrown  to  the  front.  This  process 
is  kept  up  until  the  entire  field  has  been  excavated.  Every 
foot  of  ground  is  turned  up,  and  a  field  that  has  just  been 
mined,  with  all  the  trees  uprooted,  resembles  more  than 
anything  else  the  track  of  a  tornado.    In  some  of  the  fields 
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the  mining  is  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  heavy  timber, 
and  the.  miners  in  the  pits  are  greatly  troubled  with  water 
which  in  the  rainy  season  frequently  floods  the  pits  and 
renders  mining  impracticable. 

From  the  mines  the  rock  is  hauled  to  the  washers  in  trains 
of  dumping  cars.  Here  the  rock  is  emptied  into  powerful 
breakers,  armed  with  steel  teeth,  where  it  is  crushed  into 
pieces  of  uniform  size.  It  then  falls  into  troughs  or  tubs 
resting  on  an  incline.  In  each  of  these  troughs  an  octagonal 
shaft,  cased  in  iron  and  set  with  blades  or  flukes,  revolves, 
giving  a  spiral  motion  which  churns  the  rock  around  and 
forces  it  out  of  the  tubs  upon  screens.  While  the  rock  is 
in  the  tubs  it  is  subjected  to  a  continuous  and  powerful 
stream  of  water  which  cleanses  it  of  all  foreign  matter,  so 
that  when  it  is  forced  out  of  the  tubs  it  is  sized  upon  a 
series  of  screens  and  separated  from  all  the  remaining 
gravel.  It  is  then  piled  on  platforms  or  in  sheds  for  ship- 
ment. Several  of  the  mining  companies  have  hot  air  drying 
sheds  where  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  moisture  absorbed 
in  washing  is  expelled  from  the  rock.  The  hot  air  for  these 
drying  sheds  is  drawn  from  a  wood-burning  furnace,  and  is 
forced  through  the  rock  by  a  system  of  perforated  pipes 
which  underlie  the  bins  in  which  the  rock  is  placed.  It  is 
said  that  in  a  short  time  all  of  the  rock  will  be  dried  before 
it  leaves  the  mines,  although  some  miners  think  that  the 
increased  price  paid  for  kiln-dried  rock  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  loss  of  weight  in  drying.  Improvements 
are  continually  being  made,  however,  in  the  methods  of 
treating  the  rock.  The  first  cargo  ever  shipped  from  South 
Carolina  was  washed  at  Lamb's  by  hand,  the  washers  being 
provided  with  stiff  brushes,  with  which  they  got  out  ail  the 
clay  and  gravel.  Now  nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by 
machinery,  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  washers  being  more 
than  one  hundred  tons  a  day.  There  are  sixteen  land 
phosphate  mining  companies  now  at  work  in  this  State." 

MANUFACTURED  AND  CRUDE  PHOSPHATES. 

In  the  "Year  Book  of  1882,"  page  240,  an  extended  his- 
tory of  this  important  industry  has  been  given. 
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I  propose  now,  after  sketching  general  operations  for  the 
year  as  affecting  the  benefit  to  the  State,  to  speak  of  its 
direct  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  City  of  Charles- 
ton. To  do  this  with  more  effect  I  must  deal  not  in  gener- 
alities, but  give  the  figures  gathered  from  those  whose  duty 
and  interest  it  is  to  obtain  and  record  them. 

AGGREGATE  PRODUCTION  OF  PHOSPHATE. 

The  total  amount  of  Phosphate  Rock  mined  and  shipped 
since  the  discovery  of  the  South  Carolina  deposits  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 


Tons. 

1868  to  1870   20,000 

1871   50,000 

1872    60,000 

1873  90,000 

1874  100,000 

1875  115,000 

1876  135.000 


Tons. 

1877   165,000 

1878   210,000 

1879   200,000 

1880   190,000 

1881   265,000 

1882   330.000 

1883   355.000 

Total  2,290,000 


Of  this  amount,  1,211,830  tons  were  land  rock  and 
1,078,170  tons  were  river  rock. 

This,  at  the  very  moderate  average  of  six  dollars  per  ton, 
has  ^brought  into  the  State  in  fourteen  years  the  large 
amount  of  $13,740,000,  of  which  $1,078,000  has  been  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury  as  royalty  upon  the  rock  dug  from 
the  navigable  streams  of  the  State. 

I  close  this  general  exhibit  by  some  extracts  from  my 
recent  report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  South 
Carolina : 

"  The  market  for  rock  since  my  last  report  has  been  quiet, 
the  demand  not  being  very  great.  Within  the  last  few 
months,  however,  the  demand  has  slightly  increased,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  rock  on  hand  has 
been  somewhat  reduced,  has  tended  to  stiffen  prices  and  to 
make  producers  firmer  in  holding. 

The  prospect  for  the  present  is  that  a  fair  demand  at 
moderate  prices  will  continue.    The  short  crops  throughout 
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^Hche  country  will,  in  all  probability,  somewhat  reduce  the 
^■purchases  by  parties  heretofore  using  fertilizers.    On  the 
^H)ther  hand,  the  area  of  country  using  fertilizers  with  Caro- 
~  lina  phosphate  rock  as  a  basis  is  gradually  extending  as  the 
rock  becomes  each  year  more  and  more  widely  known. 

This  applies  to  the  European  markets,  but  more  especially 
to  those  in  the  United  States.  The  use  of  phosphate  rock 
is  increasing  in  the  West,  and  with  increased  facilities  for 
transportation  the  demand  will  become  even  larger.  To 
sum  up,  the  prospect  is  for  a  quiet  market  with  a  moderate 
firm  demand. 

Operations  for  the  Past  Year. 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  River  Rock  sold  and  removed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  31st  August,  1883,  is  129,318  310/2240 

As  against  for  last  year  is   .     ....  140,772  64/2240 


A  decrease  of    110,4531994/; 
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The  total  amount  of  Royalty  received  by  the  State  from  the  Marine 

Companies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  31st  August,  1883,  is  $125,793.41 

As  against  for  last  fiscal  year   138,254.14 

A  decrease  of   12,460.73 

Of  this  amount,  companies  working  under  exclusive  rights 
have  paid  $100,468.17,  and  those  working  under  general 
rights  have  paid  $25,325.24.  The  detailed  amounts  are  as 
follows : 

Exclusive  Rights  Companies. 

Coosaw  Mining  Company  188,787.47 

Oak  Point  Mines  Company   692.30 

South  Carolina  Phosphate  Company  [Limited]   4,631.70 

Palmetto  Phosphate  Company   600.00 

Farmers'  Phosphate  Company   4,136.70 

Marine  and  River  Phosphate  Company   1,620.00 


1100,468. 17 


General  Rights  Companies. 

Sea  Island  Chemical  Company  $11,936.65 

David  Roberts   4,593^45 

C.  O.  Campbell   562 . 55 

Joseph  W.  Scab  rook   872.00 
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George  A.  Trenholm  &  Son  %  121.09 


W.  T.  Seward   2,424.00 

J.  M.  Crofut   405.00 

George  T.  Davis   806.00 

J.  DeB.  &  J.  Seabrook   388.00 

Willis  Wilkinson   40.00 

George  Gage   2,230.00 

D.  W.  Ebaugh   648.50 

James  Hume,  Bros.  &  Co.  [Limited]   183.00 

Joseph  G.  Taylor   165.00  25,325.24 


Total  Royalty  paid   .  .$125,793.41" 


Almost  within  sight  of  the  steeples  of  Charleston  are  six-  ■ 
teen  mining  companies,  drawing  daily  supplies  and  furnish- 
ing homes  and  comfort  to  thousands  of  laborers.  The  great 
benefits  coming  to  our  city  by  these  growing  industries  are 
manifest.  The  following  extract  from  THE  NEWS  AND 
Courier  will  give  more  in  detail  the  scope  of  their  opera- 
tions : 

The  following  brief  tabular  statement  shows  the  value  ot 
the  several  mining  plants,  the  quality  of  rock  mined  last 
year  and  the  number  of  hands  now  employed  in  the  mining 


fields: 

Value  Rock  No.  Hands 

OF  Plant.  Mined.  Employ'd 

Bolton  $     25,000  15,000  200 

St.  Andrew's                                                   50,000  18,000  300 

Lindstedt                                                         5.000  1,000  75 

Charleston  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co..  r,ooo,ooo  60,000  800 

Gregg                                                           50,000  30,000  350 

Chisolm                                                        60,000  10,000  175 

Fishburne                                                     65,000  15,000  200 

Magnolia                                                      30,000  24,000  350 

Drayton                                                        15,000  10,000  180 

Rose                                                           100,000  20,000  277 

Wando                                                         20,000  10,000  100 

Bulow                                                         125,000  30,000  350 

Cox                                                                  5,000  600  10 

Pon-Pon                                                        10,000  6,000  150 

*Dotterer                                                      50,000  6,000  150 

*Pacific                                                     150,000  16,000  100 

Totals  $1,760,000  271,600  3.667 

♦Estimated. 
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There  are  at  present  about  three  hundred  hands  em- 
ployed at  the  several  washers,  in  the  machine  shops,  around 
the  mills  and  in  loading  the  cars,  but  they  are  not  included 
in  the  above  summary.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in 
the  phosphate  diggings  vary  widely  during  the  year.  They 
come  and  go,  and  it  is  hard  to  make  a  precisely  accurate 
statement  of  the  number  of  hands  at  work  in  the  mines  at 
any  given  time.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  total 
number  of  hands  usually  at  work  in  the  phosphate  mines 
will  fully  reach  the  figures  given  above. 

The  ruling  price  for  Crude  Rock  is  low,  and  much  below 
what  was  expected  by  many  who  went  into  this  undertaking  ; 
still  our  exceptional  facilities  for  mining  near  the  surface, 
our  ample  supply  of  water  for  cleaning  the  rock,  our  accessi- 
bility to  water  carriage — than  which  none  can  be  cheaper — 
and  our  mild  climate,  will  for  all  time  enable  us  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  other  phosphate  producing  countries, 
Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  Norway,  France,  England,  or 
Canada.  Thus  the  exports  from  Charleston  herewith  will 
show : 


Shipment  of  Crude  Phosphate  Rock  from  the  Port 


OF  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  1883. 


Tons. 

New  York   .  5.896 

Baltimore    68,060 

Philadelphia. . .    31,642 

Wilmington,  Del   13,062 

Wilmington,  N.  C   ..  500 

Washington,  N.  C   60 

Boston,  Mass   5,674 

Richmond,  Va   750 

Weymouth,  Mass   9,c>i5 

Seaford,  Del   1,848 

.  6S3 
706 
623 
960 
925 
.  5,005 


Orient,  L.  I  

Booth  Bay  

Delaware  City.  

Elizabethport  

Clark's  Cove  

Newtown  Creek.  N.  J. . . . 
Staten  Island,  N,  J   2,945 


Cooper's  Creek,  N,  J,  . .. 


1,307 


New  Bedford  

Hull   

Ghent  

Liverpool   

Leith,  Scotland  . . . 

Havre  

Burghead,  Scotland 

Antwerp  

United  Kingdom. . . 
Silloth,  England  . . . 

Cork  

Dublin  

Bremen  

Gottenburg  

Rouen   , . . . 

Amsterdam  


Total. 


Tons. 
340 
520 
1 10 

6,566 
750 
425 
335 
160 
26,936 
821 

1,371 
725 
425 
174 
70 

65 

[89,543 
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MANUFACTURED  FERTILIZERS. 

This  industry  has  become  one  of  the  leading  branches  of 
business  in  our  midst.  Quoting  again  from  THE  NEWS  AND 
^pURIER:  • 

South  Carolina  stands  next  to  Maryland  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  commercial  fertilizers — the  heavy  capital  invested 
in  the  industry  may  be  seen  in  the  following  list  of 

Companies  Engaged  in  Manufacturing  Fertilizers 
IN  South  Carolina: 

Atlantic  Phosphate  Company — Capital,  $200,000.  Works  located  on  Ashley 
River,  near  Charleston. 

Stono  Phosphate  Company — Capital,  $135,000.  Works  located  on  Ashley 
River,  near  Charleston. 

Etiwan  Phosphate  Company — Capital,  $300,000.  Works  located  on  Cooper 
River,  near  Charleston. 

Pacific  Guano  Company — Capital,  $1,000,000.  Works  located  on  Ashley 
River,  near  Charleston. 

Wando  Phosphate  Company — Capital,  $100,000.  Works  located  on  Ashley 
River,  near  Charleston. 

Ashepoo  Phosphate  Company — Capital,  $50,000.  Works  located  on  Ashley 
River,  near  Charleston. 

Edisto  Phosphate  Company — Capital,  $200,000.  Works  located  on  Cooper 
River,  near  Charleston. 

Ashley  Phosphate  Company — Capital,  $100,000.  Works  located  on  Central 
Wharf,  Charleston. 

Wilcox  &  Gibbs  Guano  Company — Capital,  .    Works  located  on 

Cooper  River,  Charleston. 

Charleston  Phosphate  Company — Capital,  $50,000.  Works  located  on  Ashley 
River. 

Hume  Brothers'  Phosphate  Company — Capital,  $500,000.  Works  located  on 
Beaufort  River,  near  the  Town  of  Beaufort. 

Port  Royal  Phosphate  Company — Capital,  $125,000.  Works  located  on 
Battery  Creek,  near  Port  Royal. 

These  figures  have  been  largely  increased  by  additions  to 
the  works  from  year  to  year,  which  outlays  have  not  been 
capitalized. 

In  a  compilation  by  Mr.  A.  DeGhequier,  Secretary  of  the 
Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Exchange  of  Baltimore,  we  find: 
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Tons. 

The  total  consumption  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  the  Southern  States..  .460,000 


Delaware,  Eastern  States,  &c   25,000 

Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey  90,000 

New  England  States.   40,000 

Western  States       20,000 


Total  635,000 


The  South  Carolina  Companies  above  enumerated  being 
able  to  furnish  one-third  of  this  whole  amount. 

The  shipments  of  Fertilizers  from  our  city,  taken  from  the 
Railroad  books,  show  as  follows : 


Tons. 

South  Carolina  Railway   75.333 

Northeastern  Railroad   .  .    24,459 

Savannah  and  Charleston  Railway   6,148 

Boats,  &c     3,517 


Total  109,457 


The  imports  of  Kainit,  Sulphur,  &c.,  for  1880,  1881,  1882 
and  1883,  per  Custom  House  books,  are  as  follows.  This 
is  most  interesting,  and  is  very  suggestive  : 


Kainit. 

SuPR.  Phos. 

Brimstone. 

Guano. 

Nit.  Soda. 

1880. . . . 

6,683 

3,714 

1,841 

I88I. .. . 

27,800 

2,891 

6,510 

1,529 

1,444 

1882  

15.235 

3.720 

4.43  i 

805 

631 

50 

1883.... 

21,969 

1,253 

3,655 

170 

671 

Totals. 

.71,677 

11,575 

16,437 

2,495 

2,746 

50 

25 
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EDUCATION  IN  CHARLESTON. 

In  presenting  my  fourth  annual  report  of  education  in 
Charleston,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  of  very  general  in- 
terest to  the  community  to  learn  something  of  the  cost  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  apportionment  of  the  "  two 
mill "  and  special  taxes  in  the  past  four  years.  After  read- 
ing these  figures  and  pondering  on  their  full  meaning,  I 
think  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  community  will  be 
that  the  taxpayers  in  Charleston  are  either  uninformed 
of  the  disposition  made  of  their  taxes,  or  else  they  are  the 
most  patient  and  long-suffering  community  in  the  State. 

Exhibit  of  totals  of  School  Taxes  and  the  Poll  Tax  col- 
lected within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of  Charleston 
in  1880-83,  and  the  apportionment  thereof  to  schools  in  and 
out  of  the  city : 


1880. 

Two  mill  tax.  144,458.81 

One  mill  city  tax   25,512.81 

Poll  tax   1,312.09 

Crafts  School   5.393-35 

Total  $76,667.06 


1881. 

Two  mill  tax  145.793-35 

One  mill  city  tax   22,079,22 

Poll  tax   1,570.29 

Crafts  School.   5,606.76 


Total  175,049.62 


1882. 

Two  mill  tax  ^  $47,259.20 

One  mill  city  tax  22,360.66 

Poll  tax   1,271.78 

Crafts  School   11,616.72 

Total  $82,508.36 
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Two  mill  tax  $46,153.22 

One  mill  city  tax   23.313.59 

Poll  tax   1,079.99 

Crafts  School   11,139.64 

Total  $81,686.44 

RECAPITULATION. 

Two  mill  tax  1183,664.58 

One  mill  city  tax     93,266.28 

Poll  tax   5,234-15 

Crafts  School   3:4,756.47 

Total    $315,921.48 


This  does  not  include  some  arrears  of  taxes  collected  in 
these  years,  amounting  to  about  $9,000. 

The  following  sums  were  collected  in  the  county,  outside 
of  the  city:  In  18S0,  $7,684.88;  i88i,  $7,799.49;  1882, 
$8,412;  1883,  $2,584.01  (Berkeley  County  having  been 
created).    Total  $26,480.38. 

The  following  apportionment  was  made : 

City  Schools.  County  Schools. 


In  1880  $29,455.10  $21,959.12 

In  1881                                      26,107.45  26,741.07 

In  1882                                      26,349.87  28,521.81 

In  1883                                      43,968.29  4.040.81 


$125,880.71  $81,253.81 

The  points  of  interest  in  the  above  exhibit  are,  first,  the 
total  of  $315,921.48  of  taxes  collected  on  city  property  for 
public  schools ;  second,  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
$26,480.38  collected  outside  of  the  city  in  the  county; 
third,  the  apportionment  by  which  the  difference  betweeii 
$183,664.58,  the  amount  of  the  "Two  Mill  Tax"  collected, 
and  $125,880.71,  the  amount  apportioned  to  city  schools, 
$57,783.87,  has  been  drawn  from  city  taxpayers  and  spent 
outside  the  city.  In  the  first  three  years  Charleston  County 
included  what  is  now  Berkeley  County,  and  the  figures 
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must  cause  surprise  wherever  read,  fori  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel  anywhere  of  a  community  com- 
pelled to  levy  a  special  tax  for  the  support  of  its  public 
schools  equal  to  $93,266.28  in  four  years,  in  order  to  furnish 
about  two-thirds  of  it  to  their  next  door  neighbors  for  their 
separate  and  exclusive  benefit. 

Since  the  separation  of  Berkeley  County  these  large 
figures  are  much  reduced,  but  the  principle  is  continued,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  figures  for  1883.  Last  year  the  School 
Tax  collected  in  this  county  outside  of  the  city  amounted 
to  only  $2,584.01,  and  $4,040.81  was  apportioned.  The 
former  figures  were  derived  from  the  "Two  Mill  Tax;"  and 
it  is  a  very  suggestive  fact,  that  if  Charleston  County  out- 
side the  city  had  made  a  levy  of  one  mill  special  tax,  as  did 
the  city,  for  the  support  of  its  public  schools,  the  $1,500 
unjustly  drawn  last  year  from  the  schools  in  the  city  would 
not  have  been  necessary.  The  public  schools  of  Charleston 
are  open  ten  months  every  year,  are  very  much  crowded  for 
want  of  school  room,  and  every  dollar  that  can  properly  be 
raised  from  taxation  is  needed  to  carry  on  the  educational 
work  in  this  city.  We  know  there  is  authority  of  law  for 
this  diversion  of  taxes,  collecting  in  the  city  and  spending 
outside,  but  is  it  not  full  time  to  change  this  ^ 

The  above  figures  are  for  four  years  only.  If  the  educa- 
tional tax  statistics  of  the  past  twenty  years  were  collated 
and  presented,  it  would  astonish  this  community  very  much. 
This  glimpse  of  School  Tax  collection  and  apportionment 
reveals  a  situation  which  will  be  found  existing  in  State  and 
County  Tax  levies  and  collections,  which  proceed  on  the 
idea  that  this  city  is  a  general  money  depository  upon  which 
all  are  to  draw  freely  year  after  year  for  their  extra  wants. 
I  append  the  statistical  details  of  the  School  and  Poll  Tax 
collections  and  apportionments  for  four  years  past,  that  all 
the  facts  of  this  extraordinary  case  may  be  in  convenient 
form  for  reference  hereafter,  and  for  which  valuable  informa- 
tion I  am  indebted  to  our  esteemed  and  most  obliging 
townsman.  Col.  P.  C.  Gaillard,  County  Treasurer: 
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1879-  80. 

Statement  showing  amount  of  School  Tax  collected  in 
the  city,  and  amount  collected  outside  of  the  city,  for  fiscal 
year  commencing  ist  November,  1879,  and  apportionment 
of  the  same  to  the  several  school  districts,  the  city  consti- 
tuting one  school  district  : 

Total  collections  in  the  City  limits  $44,458.81 

'*  "        from  remainder  of  County   7,684.88 

$52,143.69 

Deduct  for  commissions  of  Treasurer  and  his  Deputies,  and 
for  salary  of  his  Assistant,  $7  J  5 . 94 

For  refunds  by  order  of  Comptroller-General   19-53 

For  amount  transferred  to  subsequent  years  and  appor- 
tioned as  funds  of  those  years   3.00  738.47 

Amount  reported  for  apportionment  $51,405.22 

Apportioned — 

To  City  School  District  $29,455.10 

To  other  School  Districts     21,950.12 

$51,405.22 

1880-  81. 

Statement  .showing  amount  of  School  Tax  collected  in 
the  city,  and  amount  collected  outside  of  city,  for  fiscal 
year  commencing  ist  November,  1880,  and  apportionment 
of  the  same  to  the  several  school  districts,  the  city  consti- 
tuting one  school  district : 

Total  collections  in  City  •   $45,793-35 

"  '*        from  rest  of  County  $7,797-73 

Transferred  from  previous  years    1.76  7,799.49 

$53,592.84 

Deduct  for  commissions  of  Treasurer  and  his  Deputies,  and 

salary  of  his  Assistant  $719.70 

For  refunds  by  order  Comptroller-General    5-40 

For  refunds  by  double  payment   3-55 

For  transfers  to  subsequent  year  and  apportioned  with 

funds  of  that  year   15-47  744-32 

Amount  reported  for  apportionment  $52,848.52 
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Apportioned — 

To  City  School  District  $26,107.45 

To  other  School  Districts   26,741.07 

$52,848.52 

1881-  82.  -= 

Statement  showing  amount  of  School  Tax  collected  in 
the  city,  and  amount  collected  outside  of  the  city,  for  fiscal 
year  commencing  1st  November,  1881,  and  apportionment 
of  the  same  to  the  several  school  districts,  the  city  consti- 
tuting one  school  district : 

Total  collections  in  City     $47,259.20 

"  "        from  rest  of  County  18,391.99 

Transferred  from  previous  years   20.01  8,412.00 

$55,671.20 

Deduct  for  commissions  of  Treasurer  and  his  Deputies,  and 

for  salary  of  his  Assistant  $746.31 

Amount  paid  under  protest  and  not  apportioned   45 -Si 

Refunds  by  Comptroller-General   7.40  799-52 

Amount  reported  for  apportionment  $54,871.68 

Apportioned — 

To  City  School  District  $26,349.87 

To  other  School  Districts   28,521.81 

$54,871.68 

1882-  83. 

Statement  showing  amount  of  School  Tax  collected  in 
the  city,  and  amount  collected  outside  of  the  city,  for  fiscal 
year  commencing  i.st  November,  1882,  and  apportionment 
of  the  same  to  the  several  school  districts,  the  city  constitu- 
ting one  school  district : 

Total  collections  in  City  $46,153.22 

"        from  rest  of  County  ..  2,584.01 

148,737.23 

Deduct  for  commissions  of  Treasurer  and  his  Deputy,  and 

for  salary  of  his  Assistant  $720.24 

For  amount  paid  under  protest  and  not  apportioned.  . .  .      7.89  728.13 

Amount  reported  for  apportionment  $48,009. 10 
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Apportioned — 

To  City  School  District    44,600.46 

To  other  School  Districts  '.   3,4o8 . 64 

$48,009.  ID 

Amount  apportioned  to  City  District  as  above  $44,600.46 

Deduct  amount  apportioned  against  the  City  School  District  for 

salary  of  School  Commissioner  by  County  Board  of  Examiners. ,  .       632. 17 

Amount  paid  City  Treasurer  $43,968.29 


Having  shown  the  aggregate  of  School  Taxes  collected 
in  the  city,  and  the  extraordinary  apportionment  thereof,  it 
will  be  of  general  interest  to  state  the  total  cost  of  the  City 
Public  Schools  and  the  several  sources  of  income :  There 
was  received  from  the  Two  Mill  Taxes  $125,880.71  ;  from 
arrears  of  School  Taxes  in  1877-79  net  $8,928.94,  Poll  Tax 
$5,234.15 — $140,043.80,  plus  the  One  Mill  extra  City  Tax, 
$93,266.28 — $233,310.08,  equal  to  $58,327.52,  which  does 
not  include  $33,756.47  for  the  new  building  and  furniture 
for  the  William  Crafts  School,  which  added  would  make 
the  total  average  for  these  four  years  $66,766.63,  as  against 
$78,980.37  collected  in  the  city  in  the  same  period. 

Statement  of  School  and  Poll  Taxes  paid  to  City  Treasu- 
rer in  the  several  years,  1880,  1881,  1882  and  1883: 

From  School  Tax— For  1877-78  %  4,174.34 

For  1878-79   2,910.59 

ForT879-8o    27,660.66  134,745.59 

From  Poll  Tax— For  1877-78  %  69.55 

For  1878-79     108.94 

For  1879-80   1,133.60  1,312.09 

Amount  paid  City  Treasurer  in  calendar  year  1880  $36,057.68 

From  School  Tax — For  1877-78  %  1,593.28 

For  1878-79. . .    1,465.32 

For  1879-80   1,746.25 

For  1880-81   25,110.54  $28,915.39 
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From  Poll  Tax— For  1878-79  %  1.15 

For  1879-80   156.81 

For  i88o-8r   1,412,33  1,570.29 

Amount  paid  City  Treasurer  in  calendar  year  1881  $31,485.68 

From  School  Tax— For  1877-78  %  .60 

For  1878-79   20.86 

For  1879-80    48.19 

For  1880-81   971.28 

For  1881-82   25,489.77  $26,530.70 

From  Poll  Tax— For  1879-80  %        5  . 75 

For  1880-81   7.98 

For  1881-82   1,258.05  1,271.78 

Amount  paid  City  Treasurer  in  calendar  year  1882  $27,802.48 

From  School  Tax— For  1880-81  %  25.63 

For  1881-82  ,   853.93 

For  1882-83  42,738.41  $43,617.97 

From  Poll  Tax— For  1881-82  $  49.44 

For  1882-83   1,030.55    $  1,079.99 

Amount  paid  City  Treasurer  in  calendar  year  1883   $44,697.96 

RECAPITULATION. 

Poll  Tax.  School  Tax. 

Paid  City  Treasurer — In  1880  $1,312.09  $  34,745.59 

In  1881                                   1,570.29  29,915.39 

In  1882                                    1,271.78  26,530.70 

In  1883                                   1,070.99  43,617.97 

$5,234.15  $134,809.65 

School  Taxes    $134,809.65 

Poll  Taxes    5,234. 15 

Total  payments  to  City  Treasurer  $140,043.80 


THE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

REPORT   OF  SUPERINTENDENT  SIMONS. 

Hon,  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  Mayor  : 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  City  Public 
Schools,  and  these  mostly  in  the  buildings,  during  the  past 
year. 
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The  much  desired  improvements  at  the  Shaw  Memorial 
School  have  at  length  been  carried  out  in  part,  and,  but  for 
the  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  would  have 
been  completed.  It  was,  however,  found  impracticable  to 
do  more,  hence  the  circumscribed  alterations. 

The  amount  received  from  the  trustees  of  the  Shaw 
Memorial  Fund,  together  with  a  liberal  donation  from  Mrs. 
Frances  G.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  was  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  two  brick  wings,  of  one  story  each,  at  the  Northeast  and 
Northwest  angles  of  the  building.  The  main  room  on  the 
first  floor  was  restored  to  its  original  dimensions,  after  re- 
moval of  the  partitions  which  had  divided  it  into  four  class- 
rooms, and  a  primary  department  created  out  of  the  entire 
school,  with  the  former  Vice-Principal  at  its  head,  and  an 
additional  teacher  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  occurring  ; 
so  that  while  the  number  of  class-rooms  was  not  increased, 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  school  was  enlarged,  and  the 
facilities  for  administration  and  management  of  the  two 
departments  rendered  greater.  It  now  ranks  as  a  first-class 
colored  school,  of  nearly  one  thousand  pupils,  and  when 
fully  officered  and  equipped,  will  be  second  to  none  in  the 
system.  This  building,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  best 
ventilated  and  most  spacious,  for  its  size,  of  all,  while  the 
lower  classes  exceed  in  numbers  those  of  any  of  the  schools. 
The  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  the  stairways  broad  and  direct 
for  fire  escapes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  will  be 
enabled  to  carry  out  its  plans  of  further  improvement,  by 
adding  two  more  stories  to  the  new  wings  and  erecting  two 
galleries  in  the  primary  main  room,  thus  making  the  capaci- 
ty of  this  school  equal  to  the  largest. 

The  only  changes  at  the  Crafts  School  consist  in  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  on  Queen  Street  and  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  lodge ;  the  former  securing  an  extension  of  the 
grounds  for  the  school,  the  latter  ensuring  the  presence  of 
the  Janitor  on  the  premises  at  all  times,  and  consequently 
the  protection  of  the  property. 

The  brick  wall  of  the  Memminger  School  lot  on  Beaufain 
Street  has  been  continued,  so  as  to  enclose  the  entire 
26 
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grounds,  and  these  have  been  improved  by  rows  of  trees  set 
out,  which,  in  time,  will  form  a  handsome  grove  for  the 
pupils  to  exercise  in. 

The  Morris  Street  School  is  still  very  much  crowded,, 
every  available  space  being  utilized  for  class-rooms,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  in  number  at  the  Shaw.  The 
need  of  a  colored  school  in  the  lower  wards  is  thus  more 
apparent  than  ever. 

The  grades  of  the  Memminger,  Bennett  and  Crafts  Schools, 
as  well  as  the  Meeting  Street  School,  have  been  elevated 
during  the  past  year.  At  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  in 
March  last,  when  the  upper  classes  in  the  girls'  grammar 
department  of  the  three  last  mentioned  were  about  to  pass 
by  promotion  to  the  Memminger  High  School,  they  were 
detained  another  year,  so  as  to  complete  a  fuller  course  of 
study  and  be  better  prepared  to  enter  the  High  School, 
this  one  keeping  proportionately  in  advance. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  two  upper  classes  of 
this  school  three  higher  studies  were  introduced — geometry, 
chemistry  and  astronomy — so  that  the  graduates  of  to-day 
stand  on  a  higher  platform  than  heretofore,  and  the  certifi- 
cates of  graduation,  which  entitle  the  holders  to  the  position 
of  teacher  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  are  no* 
mere  empty  honors. 

The  Saturday  Normal  School  has  also  undergone  some 
slight  changes  which  maybe  noted  as  improvements.  This 
school  has  been  re-graded,  with  the  addition  of  another 
teacher,  another  class,  two  additional  branches,  and  the 
separate  assignment  of  Principal,  Vice-Principal  and  As- 
sistant. 

Number  of  Pupils  Registered  in  the  City  Public 
Schools  December  31,  1883. 


Bennett  School — Mr.  H.  P.  Archer,  Principal  : 

Boys  

Girls  


457 

364 
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Crafts  School — Mr.  F.  W.  Clement,  Principal : 

Boys   306 

Girls   257 

  563 

Memminger  High  School — Miss  A.  R.  Simonton,  Principal : 

Girls   327 

Meeting  Street  School — Mr.  J.  A.  Finger,  Principal : 

Boys  \   174 

Girls   170 

  344 

Morris  Street  School  (Colored) — Mr.  A.  Doty,  Jr.,  Principal : 

Boys   544 

Girls   675 

 1219 

Shaw  Memorial  School  (Colored) — Mr.  Ed.  Carroll,  Principal : 

Boys   348 

Girls     433 

  781 

Total  4055 


Grand  Totals — Boys  1829 

Girls..  . .   2226 

 4055 

Average  Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total, 

Bennett  School                                                           420  332  752 

Crafts  School                                                                276  230  506 

Memminger  High  School   294  294 

Meeting  Street  School                                                 145  140  285 

Morris  Street  School                                                   502  620  11 22 

Shaw  Memorial  School                                                 301  402  '  703 

Grand  Totals    1644       2018  3662 

Of  these  4,055  children  in  the  schools,  2,055  are  white 
and  2,000  are  colored. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  was 
100,  i.  e.  I  male  Superintendent,  5  male  Principals  of  Schools, 
I  female  Principal  of  School,  3  male  Vice-Principals  of 
Schools,  3  female  Vice-Principals  of  Schools,  6  female  Prin- 
cipals of  Departments,  6  female  Vice-Principals  of  Depart- 
ments and  73  female  teachers,  i  female  teacher  (floating), 
I  male  teacher  of  music. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  SIMONS, 
Superintendent  City  Public  Schools, 
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HOLY  COMMUNION  CHURCH  INSTITUTE. 

The  Holy  Communion  Church  Institute  has  passed  six- 
teen years  since  its  foundation,  and  continues  to  increase  in 
numbers,  while  its  standard  of  education  is  ever  advancing. 
During  the  past  year  the  Rector,  Rev.  A.  Toomer  Porter, 
D.  D.,  erected  a  large  four  story  building  for  a  dining  room 
and  an  additional  number  of  dormitories,  &c.,  also  a  very 
beautiful  Chapel,  called  St.  Timothy's  Chapel,  seating  some 
five  hundred  and  fifty  persons  for  the  daily  services  held  in 
the  Institute.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  Institute  during 
the  year  was  two  hundred  and  three,  and  in  the  day  school  at- 
tached one  hundred.  The  cost  of  buildings  was  $21,334.59  ; 
cost  of  current  expenses'  $38,723.62  ;  invested  towards  en- 
dowment fund  $1,600 — total  expenses  $60,058.21;  all  of 
which  has  been  paid  save  some  $2,000. 

Friends  at  the  North  and  West,  and  in  England,  still 
continue  their  sympathy  and  aid.  Nearly  $18,000  of  the 
above  amount  was  raised  at  home;  the  balance  came  from 
generous  aid  abroad. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  sixteen  boys  in  1884  in  the 
Institute,  and  one  hundred  and  four  in  the  day  school.  An 
endowment  fund  of  $16,000  has  been  inyested  in  a  perma- 
nent fund,  but  such  a  work  needs  all  of  $300,000.  The 
Institution  has  become  a  necessity. 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Average  Attendance. 

Boys.  Girls. 

Central  School   »  .  392 

Calhoun  Street   50 

Society  Street     286 

Meeting  Street   130 

Queen  Street   75 

Wentworth  Street  (Colored)                                                 60  70 

Totals                                                                       502  551 — 1043 


Number  of  Teachers  6  Male.     21  Female.     Total  27. 
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As  the  above  schools  are  supported  by  individual  effort, 
it  is  difficult  to  compute  the  aggregate  cost.  It  would  be 
fair  to  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  above  number  of  pupils 
pay  for  their  tuition,  while  the  other  half  are  free.  To  meet 
the  cost  of  educating  so  large  a  number  of  free  pupils, 
special  collections  and  individual  contributions  are  made, 
which  require  steady  and  persevering  efforts  to  accomplish. 
Several  of  the  teachers  give  their  services  gratuitously. 
These  schools  are  practical  and  efficient,  and  show  an  annual 
increase  of  pupils. 


THE  WALLINGFORD  ACADEMY  (Colored). 

To  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Coiirtenay,  Mayor,  Charleston : 

Dear  Sir — Complying  with  your  request,  I  have  the 
honor  of  communicating  to  you  the  following  : 

Wallingford  Academy  is  kept  open  nine  months  in  the 
year,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $2,600. 

The  teaching  force  consists  of  a  Principal  and  six  teachers, 
three  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  institution  ;  the  other 
three  teachers  are  from  the  Northern  States. 

The  enrollment  during  the  past  year  numbered  640 
pupils — males  285,  females  355  ;  total  640.  Average  attend- 
ance during  the  year  78     per  cent. 

Last  year  we  had  but  two  graduates,  both  females.  The 
record  of  its  graduates  thus  far  has  been  good. 

Rev.  T.  a.  GROVE, 

Principal. 


THE  AVERY  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  (Colored) 

Is  still  continued,  with  large  numbers  of  scholars,  and 
since  October  ist,  1883,  ^^^^  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Nichols.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  has  a  principal  and  eleven  teachers. 
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The  design  of  the  school  ''is  mainly  professional ;  that  is 
to  prepare,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  pupils  for  the 
work  of  organizing  and  teaching  public  schools. 

To  this  end  there  must  be  the  most  thorough  knowledge, 
first,  of  the  branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools ;  second,  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those 
branches. 

The  time  of  the  advanced  English  Course  is  three  years, 
of  the  Classical  Course  four  years;  the  years  divided  into 
three  terms  of  three  months  each. 

The  present  Classical  Course  is  sufficiently  broad  to  entitle 
its  graduates  to  the  recognition  and  confidence  of  the  best 
Normal  Schools. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  fitting  young  men  for  college. 
The  College  Preparatory  Course  begins  where  the  Grammar 
School  Course  ends,  and  continues  three  years." 

Some  leading  features  of  this  school  are 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  not  our  plan  to  teach  trades  or  crafts ;  not  that  we 
depreciate  really  practical  education,  for  such  instruction  is 
the  need  of  the  hour;  but  it  is  not  within  our  province  to 
make  carpenters  or  shoemakers.  We  believe,  however,  that 
it  is  within  our  province  to  train  the  hand  and  eye  as  w^Il 
as  the  brain.  And  for  this  training  we  have  introduced 
tools,  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  which  will  better  qualify 
those  who  go  out  from  us  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  life. 

The  use  of  the  more  common  wood-working  tools  is  taught, 
also  scroll-sawing,  lathe  turning,  printing,  modelling  in  wax 
and  clay,  sewing,  art  needle-work,  and  drawing  from  nature, 
patterns  and  casts.  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  finish  several 
useful  articles  during  the  school  year,  the  articles  to  be  the 
property  of  the  school.  At  some  time  in  Commencement 
week,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  In- 
dustrial Training. 

We  are  confident  that  mental  culture  is  furthered  in  its 
connection  with  hand  culture,  and  that  industrial  training 
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develops  possibilities  in  the  pupils,  which  might  otherwise 
have  never  been  discovered. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pri- 
mary Department.  We  cannot  give  patrons  and  friends  an 
idea  of  this  branch  of  industrial  training  in  any  better  way 
than  by  quoting  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden  Association  : 

"  The  Kitchen  Garden  is  a  school  for  teaching  little  girls 
the  various  branches  of  household  industry,  by  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  object  teaching.  The  system  was  invented 
by  the  founder  of  the  school,  Miss  Emily  Huntington,  who 
made  the  first  experiment  in  New  York  City,  in  1877.  The 
lessons  comprehend  the  following  details  of  domestic  work: 
Kindling  fires,  waiting  on  the  door,  bed-making,  sweeping 
and  dusting,  completely  arranging  a  room  with  the  manipu- 
lations of  broom,  whisk-broom,  feather-duster,  etc.  Also, 
all  laundry  processes." 

GYMNASTICS. 

All  members  of  the  Normal  Department  are  required  to 
take  regular  physical  exercises  unless  excused  by  the 
Principal. 

Girls  are  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  dresses 
suitable  for  gymnastic  exercises;  this  dress  may  be  an  or- 
dinary dress  with  a  blouse  waist,  but  a  gymnastic  suit  is 
preferred.  Th^  wearing  of  corsets  is  not  allowed.  Boys 
need  blouses  for  these  exercises.  While  the  material  and 
color  may  be  left  to  individual  tastes,  navy-blue  flannel  is 
recommended  as  most  desirable. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  announced  for  the  present  year 
was  not  as  extended  as  it  had  been  anticipated,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  too  many  patrons  and  pupils. 
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Some,  however,  appreciated  the  lectures,  and  were  in  attend- 
ance each  night.  Rev.  Edward  Cooke,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Claflin  University,  lectured  on  "True  Elements  of  Power  ;  " 
Rev.  Jos.  E.  Roy,  D.  D.,  Field  Superintendent  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  on  Incompleteness  of 
Individual  Talent ; "  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Lawrence,  Pastor  of 
Centenary  Church,  Charleston,  on  "  True  Manhood  ;  "  Rev. 
George  Leonard  Chaney,  of  Boston,  on  "  Longfellow  and 
his  Friends;"  Rev.  Horace  Bumstead,  D.  D.,  of  Atlanta 
University,  who  was  announced  to  lecture  on  "  Europe," 
was  hindered  by  sickness  from  fulfilling  his  engagement. 
Mr.  Wm.  D.  Crum,  M.  D.,  resident  physician  of  Charleston, 
has  given  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  on  Physiology  and 
Hygiene. 

READING  ROOM. 

A  reading  room  is  open  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  is  furnished  with  the  leading  religious,  secular, 
scientific,  educational,  temperance  and  juvenile  periodicals. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  information  of  the  public  school  work  in 
South  Carolina  for  1883,  is  copied  from  the  annual  report 
of  Colonel  A.  Coward,  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  is 
included  here  for  convenient  reference,  while  it  furnishes 
information  generally  to  our  citizens  not  readily  accessible 
otherwise. 

Number  of  Schools. 

The  number  of  schools  in  1876-77  was   2,483 

"  1881-82    "  3,183 

"  1882-83    "  3,269 

Showing  an  increase  of  786  since  1876. 

Colonel  Coward  says :      To  the  wise  and  energetic  ad- 
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ministration  of  my  distinguished  predecessor ;  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  prosperity  in  the  State  consequent  upon  the 
large  harvests  of  1882,  and  the  steady  development  of  our 
material  resources,  and  to  the  general  awakening  of  our 
people  to  the  importance  of  education  and  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  public  school  system,  must  be  attributed  the 
highly  encouraging  results  of  last  year's  work.  That  these 
results  may  appear  in  their  fullest  significance,  the  following 
comparative  statement  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  this 
office." 

School  Attendance. 

Enrollment.      Increase.  Decrease. 


1869-  70   30,448     

1870-  71                                            66,056  35,608   

1871-  72                                          76,322  10,266   

1872-  73                                         85,594  9,272   

1873-  74                                        100.719  15,125   

1874-  75                                         110,416  9,697   

1875-  76                                        123,085  12,669   

1876-  77                                        102,396    20,689 

1877-  78                                        116,239  131843   

1878-  79                                          122,463  6,224   

1879-  80                                        134,072  11,609   

1880-  81                                        133,458    614 

1881-  82                                        145,974  12,516   

1882-  83                                        173,095  27,121   


"  This  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year 
is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  ac- 
companied by  no  decrease  in  the  average  length  of  the 
school  session.  The  length  of  the  session  for  both  1881-82 
and  1882-83  was  four  months.  Computed  approximately 
from  the  data  lately  received  in  this  office,  the  cost  per 
pupil  is  less  than  two  and  a  half  dollars  for  the  session,  or 
less  than  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  month. 

"  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Schools  the  past  year  was. . .  86 

In  the  number  of  School-houses  104 

In  the  number  of  Teachers   81  " 

27 
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Average  Attendance. 


1881-82— White   47,466 

Colored   54.350 


1882-83— White   50,395 

Colored   60,601 


Total  101,816 


Total  110,996 


Increase  since  last  year   9,180 

Teachers  Employed. 

!i-82— White  2,126     Male  1,940 

Colored  1,287     Female  i,473 

Totals  3,413  3,413 


1882-83 — White  2,165     Male  2,000 

Colored  1,329     Female  i,494 

Totals  3,494  3,494 

peabody  education  fund. 

"  In  addition  to  the  sum  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
scholarships  in  the  Nashville  Normal  College,  amounting  to 
$1,400,  there  was  placed  in  my  hands  for  the  aid  of  Normal 
Institutes  and  Schools  the  sum  of  $3,050,  making  the  total 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State  from  the 
Peabody  Fund  $4,450.  A  statement  in  detail  of  the  dis- 
bursement of  this  fund  is  as  follows: 

Nashville  Scholarships.  .  |i,40o.oo 

Normal  Institutes   1,000.00 

Normal  Department  at  Claflin  University   500.00 

Public  Schools  of  Camden   600.00 

Public  Schools  at  Greenville   450.00 

Public  Schools  at  Graniteville   200.00 

Public  Schools  at  Beaufort   300.00 

Total.   . .  14,450.00  " 

SCHOOL  REVENUE. 


"The  following  statement  of  school  revenue  has  been 
compiled  from  reports  made  to  this  office  by  the  several 
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County  School  Commissioners.  It  is  for  the  fiscal  year 
1881-82,  that  being  the  latest  period  for  which  reports  could 
be  obtained.  The  statement  of  receipts  embraces  returns 
from  all  the  Counties  in  the  State.  The  statement  of  dis- 
bursements, however,  does  not  include  reports  from  the 
Counties  of  Beaufort  and  Pickens.  This  office  has  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  reports  of  school  funds  from 
those  Counties,  but  without  success  : 

Receipts. 


Two  Mill  Tax  1266,568.76 

Poll  Tax   122,642.42 

Other  sources     81,960.01 

Total  1471,171.19 

Note. — The  item  "  other  sources  "  includes  unexpected  balances  from  pre- 
vious years,  local  taxes  and  Peabody  Fund. 

Disbursements. 

Teachers'  salaries  $341,176.59 

Rent  of  school  houses,   3,172.78 

Repairs  on  school  houses  and  premises   2,526.39 

Purchase  of  school  furniture    1,391.75 

Fuel  and  other  necessary  incidentals   3,862.68 

Books  and  school  apparatus   4,821 . 53 

School  house  sites     312.00 

Building  school  houses  and  outhouses   9,512.96 

Other  purposes,  including  School  Commissioners'  salaries   23,057.13 

Total  1389,833.81 


Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements  $  81,337.38" 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


College  of  Charleston,  ] 


Charleston,  S.  C,  February  2,  1884. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  D.  D., 

President  Board  of  Trustees  High  School  : 
My  Dear  Sir — I  submit  to  your  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  my  work  in  connection  with  the  High 
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School  of  Charleston,  during  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1883: 

During  the  year  which  has  just  closed  it  has  been  my  cus- 
tom to  visit  the  High  School  at  least  two  or  three  times  in 
each  week,  to  note  the  condition  of  each  class,  the  methods 
of  each  teacher,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  my  obser- 
vation and  inspection  seemed  to  render  proper  and  neces- 
sary. It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  record  the  marked 
advance  in  the  High  School  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
The  salutary  effect  of  reorganizing  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment has  become  conspicuously  apparent,  and  will  continue 
to  be  more  sensibly  felt  with  the  promotion  of  every  suc- 
cessive class. 

In  the  department  of  English  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement.  In  speaking  of  English,  I  mean  the  special 
study  of  the  English  tongue — its  forms,  its  structure,  accom- 
panied by  practical  illustrations  in  English  composition.  It 
is  true  that  the  critical  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  models 
imparts  a  delicate  and  refined  application  of  literary  beauty, 
and  that  there  is  no  adequate  equivalent  for  them  in  any 
symmetrical  course  of  instruction.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  every  language  has  its  peculiar  ge- 
nius, its  individuality,  and  must  be  pursued  in  accordance 
with  its  special  laws  and  tendencies.  Since  the  methods  of 
comparative  philology  have  begun  to  be  applied  to  the  cul- 
tivated modern  tongues,  schools  of  national  philology  have 
arisen,  and  in  our  most  progressive  colleges  and  universities 
the  study  of  English  in  accordance  with  the  historic  method 
is  becoming  a  recognized  feature  of  instruction. 

The  High  School  has  rendered  essential  aid  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Charleston  during  the  past  year.  Five  young  gen- 
tlemen, at  least  one-half  the  graduating  class  of  the  school, 
were  admitted  to  the  College  in  June,  after  careful  and  mi- 
nute examination.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  they  have  hon- 
orably sustained  in  most  instances  the  record  which  they  had 
made  during  their  High  School  course.  Not  unfrequently 
is  it  urged  in  disparagement  of  our  high  school  and  collegi- 
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ate  institutions,  that  so  small  a  percentage  complete  the 
prescribed  curriculum  and  receive  the  honors  of  graduation. 
This  state  of  affairs,  however  much  it  may  be  deplored,  is 
by  no  means  exceptional,  and  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Charleston.  The  great  High  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
country  graduate  but  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of 
those  who  enter  their  lowest  grades — in  many  cases  not 
more  than  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  All  true  excellence 
must  be  estimated  by  a  relative  and  not  by  an  absolute 
standard  of  judgment.  Comparative  observation — an  ex- 
tended survey  of  the  condition  of  educational  institutions 
in  other  parts  of  our  country,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  courage 
and  to  elevate  our  own  self-respect. 

The  general  discipline  of  the  High  School  has  improved 
during  the  last  year.  The  reconstructed  state  of  the  Pre- 
paratoi^y  Class  will  cause  this  improvement  to  be  sensibly 
felt  with  each  successive  year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plans  now  on  foot  for  the  uni- 
fication of  the  educational  system  of  Charleston,  if  carried 
out  to  a  successful  termination,  will  tend  to  bring  other 
schools  into  more  harmonious  and  intimate  relation  with 
the  High  School,  thus  materially  extending  the  sphere  of 
its  usefulness  and  its  influence.  A  properly  organized  High 
School  should  prove  a  stimulus  and  an  incentive  to  all 
schools  of  lower  degree,  establishing  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  they  should  strive  diligently  to  attain.  A  sim- 
ilar relation  is  occupied  by  the  College  to  the  High  School, 
and  by  the  University  to  the  College. 

The  success  of  the  High  School  I  regard  as  assured.  It 
has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  All  that  re- 
quires to  be  done  is  to  foster  it  assiduously,  to  examine 
closely  and  systematically  its  working,  and  to  develop  in 
the  community  an  active  appreciation  of  the  blessings  and 
benefits  of  literary  and  classical  education.  To  accomplish 
this  last  result,  every  available  agency,  public  and  private, 
should  be  called  into  requisition,  and  used  to  the  utmost. 
A  rigid  adherence  to  this  line  of  conduct  will,  in  due  time, 
remove  the  disposition  of  our  people  to  indulge  in  disparag- 
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ing  comments  upon  every  feature  of  their  (local)  educational 
systems,  will  infuse  confidence,  and  create  loftier  and  finer 
ideals  of  excellence. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

HENRY  E.  SHEPHERD. 

principal  dibble's  report. 

The  High  School  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  ] 

January  31,  1884.  J 

To  the  President  and  the  Trustees  of  the  High  School  of 
Charleston  : 

Gentlemen — In  submitting  my  last  report,  after  speak- 
ing of  what  had  been  accomplished  since  the  re-organization 
of  the  school,  I  expressed  myself  hopefully,  and  even  with 
confidence,  in  regard  to  the  future.  The  results  attained 
during  the  year  which  has  since  elapsed  have  not  disap- 
pointed me.  In  the  most  important  particulars — those 
which  are  essential  elements  of  vigor  and  usefulness — there 
has  been  substantial  progress.  At  no  time  since  the  war, 
at  no  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  school,  has  its  in- 
fluence over  its  pupils  been  as  potent  as  it  is  now.  To  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  more  careful  prepara- 
tion of  their  tasks,  they  have,  in  most  cases,  yielded  a  will- 
ing assent,  and  the  number  in  each  class  who  reach  the 
higher  standards  of  excellence  is  steadily  advancing.  There 
has  been  marked  improvement,  too,  in  the  organization  of 
the  school.  The  grading  is  more  even,  and  the  capabilities 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  several  classes  are  so  far 
uniform  that  the  work  demanded  of  the  many  is  not  burden- 
some to  the  few.  The  requirements  for  admission  have 
been  increased  and  the  course  of  study  has  been  extended. 
It  is  true  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  But  a  devel- 
opment which  is  natural  must  be  gradual,  and  there  must 
ever  exist  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  something  higher 
and  broader.  Perfection,  the  ideal  at  which  we  aim,  is  but 
the  limit  towards  which  the  increments  constantly  tend,  but 
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which  they  never  reach.  A  living  and  working  school  must 
be  constantly  adding  to  its  forces,  and  adjusting  its  methods, 
as  its  success  gives  it  prominence  and  the  demands  upon  its 
resources  increase.  It  ought  never  to  be  satisfied  with  its 
past,  nor  to  rest  upon  its  present  achievements.  For  it  to 
be  satisfied  and  to  rest  is  to  cease  to  fulfill  its  mission,  to 
become  imbecile — to  die. 

In  numerical  strength  there  has  been  little  change.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  past  year  the  school  numbered  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  pupils.  There  are  now  one  hund- 
red and  sixty  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-nine  are  members  of 
the  preparatory  class.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be 
any  accessions  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  scholastic 
year,  October  ist,  as  the  requirements  for  admission,  after 
the  classes  have  made  progress  in  their  work,  are  such  as 
only  a  very  few  applicants  can  reach.  I  see  no  reason  to 
anticipate  any  decrease  during  this  time,  and  should  there 
be  none  the  next  year  will  make  a  considerable  addition  to 
our  numbers.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  at  this 
time,  to  state  and  briefly  to  discuss  some  of  the  causes  why 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  school  has  not  hitherto  kept 
pace  with  the  development  of  its  efficiency.  These  causes 
do  not  lie  beneath  the  surface,  and  that  they  exist  is  men- 
tioned only  in  the  hope  that,  attention  being  called  to 
them,  the  public  sentiment  of  an  enlightened  community 
may  assert  itself  against  them. 

The  first  is  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
a  pupil's  continuing  at  school  until  he  shall  have  completed 
the  course  of  instruction  embraced  within  its  curriculum 
and  shall  be  dismissed  as  a  graduate.  Many  boys  have 
been,  each  year,  withdrawn  from  the  school,  sometimes 
even  from  its  higher  classes,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
parents,  they  had  gone  far  enough  in  their  studies  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  demands  which  after-life  might  make 
upon  them.  Now,  while  it  is  impossible  to  draw  with 
precision  a  line  between  the  partial  and  the  complete 
academic  education,  and  while,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  the 
graduate  of  a  school  has  at  most  only  learned  how  to  learn, 
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it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  course  of  study  laid 
down  is,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  carefully  ar- 
ranged it,  that  which  will  best  serve  to  secure  permanent 
results.  I  speak  from  an  extended  observation  when  I  say 
that  the  last  year  of  the  school  course  is  usually  worth  more 
to  the  student  than  all  the  other  years  of  the  course 
combined. 

Another  cause  has  been  the  undue  haste  of  the  boys 
themselves  to  enter  upon  business  pursuits,  and  [O  sacra 
fames  atirif)  to  begin  making  money.  For  several  years 
after  the  war,  owing  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  our 
people,  the  boys  had  to  go  to  work  early,  and  their  school 
training  was  consequently  of  the  most  meagre  kind.  Con- 
ditions have  changed,  however,  and  it  is  not  the  voice  of 
duty  but  of  inclination  to  which  the  boy  listens  when  he 
bids  farewell  to  his  teachers,  turns  his  back  upon  his  school- 
house  and  his  books,  and  with  a  mind  uninformed  and  un- 
disciplined throws  himself  into  the  arena  of  active  life  where 
brain-power  and  not  physical  energy  must  ever  win. 

Carlyle,  in  his  Essay  upon  Burns,  commenting  upon  the 
embarrassments  of  the  Scottish  bard,  resulting  from  his  want 
of  academic  training,  expresses  himself  in  these  strong  terms : 
"  The  educated  man  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a 
boundless  arsenal  and  magazine,  filled  with  all  the  weapons 
and  engines  which  man's  skill  has  been  able  to  devise  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  he  works  accordingly  with  a  strength 
borrowed  from  all  past  ages.  How  different  is  his  state  who 
stands  on  the  outside  of  that  storehouse  and  feels  that  its 
gates  must  be  stormed  or  remain  forever  shut  against  him  ? 
-)f  4f  4f  *  ^  dwarf  behind  his  steam-engine  may  re- 
move mountains ;  but  no  dwarf  will  hew  them  down  with  a 
pick-axe  ;  and  he  must  be  a  Titan  that  hurls  them  abroad 
with  his  arms." 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  be 
urged — one  which  concerns  not  the  individual  only,  but 
society.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  the  doctrine  of 
our  country,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  of  our  times.  How 
important,  then,  is  it  that  the  future  citizens,  who  are  to  be 
28 
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the  future  rulers,  should  be  fitted  to  discharge  their  duties 
intelligently  and  wisely?  Especially  by  the  people  of  the 
South  must  the  force  of  the  argument  be  felt  and  admitted. 
Having  just  emerged  from  a  conflict  which  overturned  the 
old  order  of  things,  and  which  introduced  new  elements  into 
the  body  politic  and  surrounded  it  with  new  conditions,  we 
have  before  us  problems,  social,  political  and  economic,  the 
solution  of  which  will  demand  the  profoundest  thought  of 
cultivated  minds.  A  few  of  these  problems  we  may  our- 
selves solve,  but  the  most  of  them  will  constitute  a  part  of 
the  heritage  which  we  leave  to  our  children.  Ought  we  not 
to  see  to  it  that  they  have  the  best  preparation  possible  for 
their  weighty  task  ?  And,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  future 
upon  which  they  are  to  enter,  can  we  innocently  allow  them 
to  exercise  an  option,  the  consequences  of  which  will  affect 
them  not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  custodians  of  the  in- 
terests of  society  ? 

The  operation  of  the  rules  which  fix  a  minimum  standard 
for  recitations  and  for  promotions  has  also  been  an  obstacle 
to  the  advance  of  the  school  in  numerical  strength.  During 
the  past  year  a  majority  of  the  f^pils,  whose  class  relations 
were  affected  by  the  enforcement  of  these  rules,  were  with- 
drawn and  sent  to  other  schools,  where  similar  requirements 
are  not  made.  Now  it  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  understand 
that,  in  a  regularly  graded  course  of  study,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  boy,  who  will  not  apply  himself,  to  maintain  position 
among  those  who  are  constantly  working  and  steadily  ad- 
vancing. Without  a  knowledge  of  what  is  taught  during 
one  session,  he  cannot  accomplish  the  work  of  the  next 
session,  and  it  is  useless  to  exact  it  of  him.  Besides,  his 
continued  connection  with  his  class  has  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence upon  his  companions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  persons  take  such  a 
superficial  view  of  what  an  education  implies.  Being  en- 
rolled at  a  school,  nominally  going  through  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  and  receiving,  after  a  term  of  years,  a 
certificate  of  graduation,  this  is  the  popular  idea  of  an 
education.    And  the  hope  is  indulged  that  he  who  has  ful- 
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filled  these  conditions,  though  he  may  never  have  applied 
himself  to  obtain  either  learning  or  training,  is  prepared  to 
occupy,  with  credit  to  himself,  any  position  in  life. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  fallacy  to  be  exploded,  and  for  in- 
telligent people  to  realize  the  truth  that,  if  a  boy  is  to  be 
benefited  by  his  school,  he  must  meet  the  requirements 
which  his  school  makes  of  him.  If  he  will  not  do  so  and 
becomes,  as  a  result,  unequal  to  his  work,  to  transfer  him  to 
a  lower  class,  whose  tasks  he  might  be  induced  to  perform, 
does  him  no  wrong  and  is  simply  an  act  of  justice  to  all 
others  concerned.  To  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of 
his  neglect  is  to  encourage  him  in  his  indolence  and  thus 
do  him  positive  injury.  Parental  weakness  may  neutralize 
the  discipline  of  a  school.  It  will  not,  for  it  cannot,  prevent 
the  boy  from  gravitating  to  the  level  to  which  his  incom- 
petency will  doom  him  when  the  school  of  his  boyhood  is 
exchanged  for  the  higher  and  the  harder  school  of  active 
manhood. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  scholastic  year  we  graduated  a 
class  of  nine  boys,  all  of  whom  had,  in  their  regular  recita- 
tions and  at  their  final  examination,  shown  themselves 
familiar  with  the  studies  of  the  course.    Five  of  these  im- 
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mediately  applied  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class 
of  the  College  of  Charleston  and  were  received.  Two  en- 
tered in  October  the  South  Carolina  College  and  are  now 
pursuing  at  that  institution  the  studies  of  the  Sophomore 
Class.  One  entered  the  Citadel  Academy.  We  have  the 
prospect  of  graduating,  after  a  year  or  two,  classes  of  fifteen 
or  twenty,  and  I  think  we  can  reasonably  anticipate  that 
each  year  the  number  in  our  graduating  class  will  increase. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  advance  made  in  our  standards  of 
scholarship  and  in  our  requirements  for  entrance  into  the 
school.  I  may  say  further  that  I  know  of  no  school  in  the 
South  whose  curriculum  of  study  is  better  arranged,  and 
certainly  there  is  none  in  which  the  requirements  for  promo- 
tion and  graduation  are  more  carefully  insisted  upon.  The 
great  difficulty  against  which  we  have  had  to  contend  in  the 
past  has  been  the  inadequate  preparation  of  those  who  have 
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come  to  us.  In  our  lowest  class,  review  work  has  been 
necessary,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  accomplish  all 
we  had  hoped  to  do.  The  preparatory  class  has  been  a 
great  help,  and  those  of  its  members  who  last  October  were 
promoted  into  our  fourth  class  have  responded  intelligently 
to  the  demands  which  have  been  made  upon  them. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  opportunity  has 
been  made  in  all  the  classes  for  continuous  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish, so  that  pupils  who,  after  graduation,  go  to  institutions 
where  applicants  are  examined  in  English  grammar  will  not 
seem  to  be  deficient  in  their  mother  tongue.  I  say  seem 
to  be  deficient,  because,  in  my  judgment,  no  pupil  who  is 
master  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  grammar  can  be  ignorant 
of  his  own  language.  The  leading  principles  of  grammar 
are  the  same  in  all  languages,  and  the  student  accustomed 
to  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  classical  sentences  must 
understand  the  structure  of  English.  Grammar  can  be 
thoroughly  learned  only  in  a  dead  language,  because  every 
living  language  is,  as  it  matures,  constantly  undergoing 
change,  and  at  times,  in  its  transition,  it  may  do  violence  to 
methods  which  had  been  regarded  as  its  laws.  How  many 
expressions,  for  instance,  there  are  in  the  English  of  to-day 
which  would  have  been  strange  to  our  forefathers,  and  how 
many  others  which  we  can  only  characterize  as  idioms,  that 
is  peculiar  forms  which  have  not  yet  found  fixed  places  in 
the  language.  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  grammar 
is  the  servant  not  the  master  of  a  language,  and  that  there 
are  those  who  write  and  speak  correctly,  and  even  with 
elegance,  whose  knowledge  of  technical  grammar  is  very 
limited. 

Our  course  has  also  been  so  arranged  that  in  the  higher 
classes  modern  history  and  geography  are  reviewed,  es- 
pecially the  history  and  geography  of  our  own  country. 
These  reviews  do  not  interfere  with  the  prescribed  studies 
of  the  classes,  and  I  am  sure  their  value  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  so  often  the  case  that  pupils  when  pursuing 
the  severer  studies  of  a  higher  course  are  allowed  to  lose 
sight  of  much  which  they  once  learned,  and  especially  do 
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not  keep  up  their  information  of  their  own  times  and  their 
own  country. 

The  wall  maps  provided  by  the  trustees  have  been  of 
great  service.  They  are  constantly  used  in  our  history  and 
geography  lessons,  and  I  doubt  not  that  they  have  been 
silent  teachers  on  many  occasions  when  the  pupils  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  receiving  instruction.  It  is  worth 
something  to  a  boy  at  school  to  have  large  and  attractive 
maps  hanging  in  front  of  him,  as  he  sits  at  his  desk.  The 
location  and  shape  of  countries,  the  configuration  of  coasts, 
the  course  of  rivers,  the  trend  of  mountain  ranges — all  be- 
come parts  of  pictures  which  are  photographed  upon  the 
memory. 

The  school  is  now  supplied  with  apparatus  required  for 
experimenting  in  natural  philosophy.  The  increased  in- 
terest manifested  by  our  pupils  in  this  important  branch  of 
instruction,  and  their  thorough  grasping  of  the  truths  pre- 
sented objectively  and  practically  afford  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  purchase  made  by  the  trustees.  I  think  our 
classes  in  physics  are  now  mastering  the  elements  of  a 
scientific  education,  and  are  getting  from  their  course  of 
study  all  that  it  can  give  them  in  stimulating  proper  inquiry 
and  making  them  thoughtful  observers  of  nature  and  nature's 
laws. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  agent  of 
the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  two  medals,  one  of  silver 
and  one  of  bronze,  will  hereafter  be  presented  annually,  to 
be  competed  for  by  our  best  boys.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  gift  will  produce  good  results  in  stimulating  a  laudable 
ambition  and  calling  forth  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  con- 
testants. The  first  medals  will  be  offered  at  the  close  of 
the  present  scholastic  year. 

The  department  of  physical  training  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Reinhard  continues  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  school.  The  development  of  strength  and  activity  re- 
sulting from  systematic  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  is  gen- 
erally noticeable  and,  in  some  cases,  has  been  remarkable. 
The  exhibitions  in  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  given  last 
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year  by  Professor  Reinhard  drew  together  large  numbers  of 
interested  spectators,  and  the  precision  of  the  boys  in  mak- 
ing intricate  movements  was  evidence  of  the  careful  training 
they  had  received. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of 
the  intelligence  and  industry  which  have  characterized  my 
associates  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them.  Interested  in  their  work  and  desirous  of  doing  all 
that  was  possible  to  instruct  their  pupils,  and  to  induce  a 
sincere  love  of  learning,  they  have  labored  in  school  and  out 
of  school  to  command  success.  They  have  had  large  com- 
pensation, I  am  sure,  in  the  knowledge  that  their  labors 
have  not  been  in  vain.  It  may  add  to  the  gratification  this 
affords  them  to  be  assured  that  their  unselfish  co-operation 
has  rendered  easy  the  enforcement  of  the  larger  require- 
ments and  more  rigid  processes  by  which  the  school  has 
been  elevated  to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness  and  of  power. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

VIRGIL  C.  DIBBLE, 

Principal. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

No.  II  Broad  Street,  ) 
loth  February,  1884.  ) 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  Mayor  : 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  report 
upon  the  work  and  condition  of  the  College  of  Charleston 
during  the  past  year,  for  your  report  upon  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  city,  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  the 
annual  report  of  Prof.  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  President  of  the 
College,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  send  you  a  report,  which 
shows  the  thorough  and  practical  work  which  is  being  done 
by  the  College  of  Charleston,  entitling  it  to  the  confidence 
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and  support  of  the  community,  and  affording  encouragement 
for  the  future.        Very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 
CH.  RICHARDSON  MILES, 
President  Board  Trustees  Charleston  College. 

REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  SHEPHERD. 

Hon.  C.  R.  Miles,  President  of  Board  Trustees  of  Charleston 
College  : 

My  Dear  Sir — I  submit  to  your  consideration  the  follow- 
ing statement  setting  forth  the  status  of  the  College  of 
Charleston  during  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1883. 
The  year  which  has  recently  expired  witnessed  a  decided 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  college.  The  additions  to 
its  numerical  strength,  though  not  absolutely  great,  are  rela- 
tively very  marked — its  roll  having  nearly  doubled  since 
the  1st  of  October,  1883.  The  present  Freshman  Class  is 
the  largest  that  has  been  admitted  into  the  college  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  but  just,  as  it  is  assuredly  agreeable, 
to  record  the  essential  aid  rendered  to  the  college  during 
the  present  session  by  the  High  School  of  Charleston.  More 
than  one-half  the  graduating  class  of  the  High  School  was 
received  into  the  college  in  June,  1883,  after  a  minute  and 
searching  examination  in  the  prescribed  studies.  Most  of 
those  thus  admitted  have  sustained,  with  decided  honor,  their 
previous  High  School  record.  The  instruction  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  college  has  been  in  all  points  thorough 
and  efficient.  The  accuracy  of  this  general  statement  can 
be  ascertained  by  simply  observing  the  daily  routine  ot 
classes  and  Professors,  or  by  studying  the  character  of  our  in- 
termediate examinations  now  in  progress.  Unlimited  pains 
are  bestowed  upon  the  individual  student,  and  the  instruc- 
tion adapted  to  his  peculiar  needs  or  special  tendencies. 
The  department  of  English  has  assumed  a  definite  shape, 
and  the  course  in  the  philology  of  our  own  tongue,  its 
literary  development,  and  the  critical  study  of  its  purest 
models  is  more  comprehensive  than  in  the  majority  of 
American  colleges. 
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The  course  of  public  lectures  instituted  in  November  last 
has,  up  to  this  time,  proved  an  unquestioned  success.  De- 
spite the  technical  and  abstract  nature  of  some  subjects  dis- 
cussed, the  audiences  have  frequently  been  large  and  always 
appreciative.  The  specific  purpose  was  to  exhibit  in  popu- 
lar form  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  several 
departments,  each  Professor  appearing  as  the  expositor  of 
his  own  sphere  of  science  or  literature.  The  popular  lecture 
is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  legitimate  means  of  diffusing 
knowledge,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  the  College 
of  Charleston  during  the  present  scholastic  year  will  justify, 
I  think,  a  continuance  of  such  courses  in  time  to  come. 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe,  from  existing  indications,  that 
the  successful  restoration  of  the  college  will  be  effected 
within  the  next  four  years.  To  expect  its  accomplishment 
in  less  time,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  state  of  almost  abso- 
lute extinction  to  which  it  had  fallen  about  two  years  ago, 
would  be  to  suppose  a  miracle  in  the  history  of  educational 
revivals.  The  decline  of  classes  in  numerical  force,  as  they 
pass  through  the  successive  stages  of  the  collegiate  curricu- 
lum, so  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  matriculate 
attain  the  honors  of  graduation,  is  by  no  means  isolated  or 
exceptional,  so  far  as  the  College  of  Charleston  is  concerned. 
The  same  condition  of  affairs  exists  in  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  colleges  in  the  land,  as  may  be  discovered 
by  a  comparative  study  of  educational  statistics.  An  ex- 
tended survey,  a  broad  view  of  the  history  and  the  condi- 
tions of  education  in  other  cities  and  in  other  sections,  can- 
not fail  to  inspire  courage,  to  rouse  to  renewed  zeal  and 
activity,  as  well  as  to  enhance  our  appreciation  of  our  local 
facilities,  at  the  same  time  creating  a  desire  for  their  more 
generous  and  cordial  support  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose 
peculiar  benefit  they  were  created. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

HENRY  E.  SHEPHERD, 

President  College  of  Charleston, 
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DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

By  John  T.  Prince,  Agent  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

The  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  define  only  in 
a  general  way  the  duties  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools.  - 
They  simply  say  that  "  he  shall  have  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  public  schools,"  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  School  Committee.  Nowhere  in  the  statute-book  is 
there  given  to  him  that  authority  and  those  strictly  defined 
duties  which  are  given  to  School  Committees.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Superintendent  has  no  authority  ex- 
cept what  the  School  Committee  gives  him.  The  kind  and 
degree  of  authority  with  which  he  is  vested  therefore  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  kind  of  service  that  is  desired  of  him 
by  the  School  Committee.  He  may  be  expected  only  to 
see  that  the  votes  of  the  Board  are  carried  into  effect,  and 
to  perform  certain  clerical  duties  which  it  is  not  convenient 
for  the  members  of  the  Board  to  do;  or  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  render  that  service  to  the  schools  which  the  School 
Committee  cannot  collectively  or  individually  give,  and 
which  is  not  given  by  the  teachers.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  former  plan,  as  it  involves  a  labor  almost  en- 
tirely mechanical,  and  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  be  called 
superintendence.  It  is  rather  the  duties  involved  in  the 
latter  plan,  or  what  may  be  called  skilled  supervision,  to 
which  attention  is  invited. 

It  is  a  most  singular  fact  that,  while  the  necessity  of 
skilled  supervision  in  all  mechanical  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments is  fully  recognized  by  all,  it  is  not  generally 
thought  of  great  importance  in  planning  and  carrying  out  a 
system  of  education  ;  and  where  the  office  of  Superintendent 
is  made,  its  duties  are  not  uncommonly  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  convenience  to  the  School  Board  rather  than  as  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  We 
do  not  have  to  go  far  to  find  the  cause  of  a  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  duties  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
business  of  education  or  teaching  itself  has  not  been  fully 
appreciated.  It  is  only  just  being  recognized  as  an  art  and 
29 
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a  science  even  by  the  teachers  themselves,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  work  which  everybody  thinks  himself  capable 
of  understanding  and  doing  is  thought  to  require  no  special 
skill  of  planning  or  directing.  Assuming,  then,  that  there 
is  no  work  so  difficult  or  so  important  as  the  training  of  the 
human  mind,  let  us  consider  the  part  that  a  Superintendent 
may  have  in  that  great  work. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  very  necessities 
of  the  case  that  the  Superintendent  must  have  ideas,  and 
that  he  must  be  ready  to  use  them  when  and  where  they 
are  most  needed.  He  should  put  himself,  therefore,  at  once 
into  the  position  of  an  adviser  as  well  as  an  executor.  As 
an  adviser  he  has  to  act  directly  with  the  School  Committee 
and  with  the  teachers.  In  regard  to  what  should  he  ad- 
vise the  School  Committee?  First,  and  most  important  of 
all,  he  should  advise  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  and  ap- 
pointment of  teachers.  If  the  Superintendent  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  results,  he  should  certainly  have  a  voice  in 
selecting  those  who  are  to  carry  out  his  plans  ;  and  if  he  is 
at  all  fitted  for  the  position  he  holds,  he  should  understand 
better  than  any  member  of  the  Committee  is  likely  to  un- 
derstand, the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  good  teacher. 
As  the  schools  are  largely  what  the  teachers  make  them,, 
there  is  no  more  important  or  difficult  task  in  the  conduct 
of  our  schools  than  that  of  selecting  proper  teachers. 

Next  to  importance  to  selecting  good  teachers  is  procur- 
ing suitable  books  and  apparatus,  and  it  should  devolve 
upon  the  Superintendent  to  advise  both  as  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  these  necessary  means  of  teaching. 

The  plan,  of  course,  of  study  is  by  law  to  be  arranged  by 
the  School  Committee.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that 
they  will  rely  very  largely  upon  the  advice  of  the  Superin- 
tendent in  performing  this  important  duty.  He  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  in  mind  the  order  and  dependence  of  the 
work  desired  from  beginning  to  end;  and  the  adjustment  of 
it  in  terms  and  classes  must  necessarily  depend  largely  upon 
the  plan  he  has  in  mind. 

Impiortant  as  are  these  advisory  duties  in  shaping  the 
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work  of  the  schools,  those  which  are  of  an  executive  charac- 
ter are  even  more  important ;  for,  in  the  performance  of  his 
executive  duties,  the  Superintendent  comes  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  schools  and  teachers.  Classification,  promo- 
tions, methods  of  discipline  and  teaching, — in  short,  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  actual  working  of  the  school, — must 
receive  his  attention.  He  should  not  only  lay  before  the 
teachers  his  plans  and  purposes,  but  he  should  indicate 
theoretically  and  practically  how  they  may  be  carried  out, 
what  errors  should  be  avoided  in  discipline  and  instruction, 
and  what  methods  will  best  accomplish  the  ends  desired. 
In  all  this  he  must  not  only  have  reasons  for  his  criticisms 
and  advice,  but  he  should  give  those  reasons  at  all  times, 
always  respecting  the  intelligence  and  feelings  of  others. 
Nowhere  are  arbitrary  dictation  and  the  forcing  of  particu- 
lar methods  more  improper  than  in  the  school-room.  In  all 
of  his  dealings  with  the  teachers  he  must,  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results,  gain  their  confidence.  He  must  make  them 
feel  that  he  is  not  only  their  director,  but  also  their  helper 
in  all  that  pertains  to  their  arduous  duties.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  giving  assistance  is  the  teachers'  meeting,  which 
should  be  held  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  in  such 
divisions  as  will  best  enable  him  to  accomplish  what  he  de- 
sires. Instruction  in  general  principles  and  in  particular 
methods  of  teaching  each  branch  should  be  given  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  if  sufficient  time  for  this  is  not  found 
at  the  regular  meetings,  other  times  should  be  appointed. 
Such  instruction  will  be  found  especially  necessary  for  those 
teachers  who  have  never  received  instruction  in  the  theory 
of  teaching.  In  addition  to  general  plans  and  methods 
given  at  the  teachers'  grade  meetings,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  supplement  the  printed  Course  of  Study  with 
certain  topical  details  that  cannot  be  given  in  a  brief  course. 
Here  the  danger  of  limiting  and  narrowing  the  teachers' 
work  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Many  of  the  topics  may 
well  be  quite  general  in  character,  the  teacher  being  allowed 
to  supply  necessary  details.  But  frequently  there  will  be 
weak  places  all  along  the  line  which  need  strengthening. 
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Sometimes  positive  and  particular  directions,  therefore,  are 
necessary;  and  the  Superintendent  will  find  the  teachers' 
meeting  a  convenient  place  to  give  and  explain  them. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Superinten- 
dent's work  is  done  in  the  school-room.  Without  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  work  done  there,  he  can  neither  be 
able  to  point  out  existing  errors  nor  suggest  needed  im- 
provements. His  visits  will  assume  a  three-fold  character; 
viz:  (i)  inspection  ;  (2)  teaching;  (3)  examination. 

By  inspection  the  teachers'  work  in  the  school-room  is 
seen.  Such  criticisms,  commendations,  and  suggestions  as 
the  Superintendent  believes  to  be  helpful  should  be  made 
to  the  teachers  freely  and  candidly.  Such  corrections  or 
suggestions  as  would  be  useful  to  all  should  be  noted  and 
made  the  basis  of  remarks  at  the  teachers'  meetings.  Other 
suggestions  may  be  useful  only  to  particular  teachers,  and 
can  best  be  given  frequently  by  writing  th'em  in  a  note- 
book placed  in  every  teachers'  desk  for  the  purpose.  Such 
a  method  prevents  interruption  of  the  regular  school-exer- 
cises, and  may  sometimes  prevent  ill-feeling  by  allowing 
time  for  reflection.  The  Superintendent  may  find  it  well, 
sometimes,  to  take  one  week  for  a  single  subject  or  a  set  of 
subjects.  For  instance,  one  week  he  may  give  special  at- 
tention to  arithmetic;  another  to  reading,  geography,  and 
history;  a  third  to  language,  spelling,  and  writing;  and  a 
fourth  to  miscellaneous  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  oral  in- 
struction, memory-work,  etc.  By  this  method  he  may  be 
better  able  to  compare  results  accomplished  in  the  different 
schools  and  grades,  and  to  correct  the  work  accordingly. 

Whenever  a  teacher  or  any  number  of  teachers  find  it 
difficult  to  carry  out  any  theory  of  teaching  which  the 
Superintendent  has  advanced,  it  is  but  right  that  they  should 
request  him  to  illustrate  it  with  a  class  of  children  ;  and  this 
request,  if  time  permits,  he  has  no  right  to  refuse,  even 
though  the  illustration  be  never  so  clumsy.  Such  failures 
in  practice  are  a  capital  check  upon  visionary  and  poorly- 
considered  theories.  Or,  if  the  Superintendent  sees  that  a 
teacher  is  working  upon  a  wrong  plan,  or  upon  no  plan,  it 
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is  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  that  teacher  all  the  assistance 
possible, — and  frequently  the  assistance  can  best  be  given 
by  example  in  the  class-room.  Such  assistance  will  be  es- 
pecially needed  for  young  or  inexperienced  teachers,  and  as 
the  teacher's  ability  is  best  demonstrated  by  his  success  in 
teaching  dull  and  backward  pupils,  so  the  value  of  skilled 
superintendence  is  most  felt  in  the  weakest  part  of  the 
teaching  force. 

The  examinations  by  the  Superintendent  should  be  some- 
times oral  and  sometimes  written ;  sometimes  especially 
applicable  to  a  certain  school,  and  sometimes  uniform. 
Each  method  has  its  uses.  By  written  examinations  there 
are  ascertained  what  all  have  really  gained  of  a  given  sub- 
ject, and  their  ability  to  put  their  acquirements  in  proper 
shape.  Oral  examinations  test  the  amount  of  thought  that 
has  been  awakened  in  the  teaching,  as  well  as  of  information 
that  has  been  gained  ;  while  both  kinds,  oral  and  written, 
indicate  to  the  teacher  in  a  general  way  the  direction  that 
the  work  may  take,  and  suggest  to  him  new  lines  of  thought. 
The  giving  of  examinations  '"'for  promotion  "  I  would  not 
place  among  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  for  the  rea- 
son that  such  examinations  given  by  some  one  other  than 
the  teacher  are  both  unfair  to  the  pupils  and  detrimental  to 
good  teaching.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  in  practice.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  or  term  the  questions  are  sent  out  to  be 
given  at  a  certain  time,  the  results  of  which  are  to  determine 
the  pupils'  fitness  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class.  The 
questions  are  largely  upon  matter  contained  in  the  text-book 
or  are  upon  information  which  has  been  given  to  all  the  pupils. 
If  they  are  not  thus  made  up,  they  certainly  should  be,  for 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  for  children  to  be  examined 
upon  what  they  have  not  had,  if  such  examination  is  to  de- 
termine their  promotion.  Now  who  would  say  that  a 
teacher  can  be  free  to  teach  as  he  should,  with  the  prospect 
of  having  his  pupils  examined  periodically  from  the  text- 
book? He  must  be  more  than  human  to  withstand  the 
temptation  to  load  and  overload  his  pupils  with  matter 
upon  which  they  are  to  be  examined,  for  he  knows  that  not 
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only  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  is  at  stake,  but  his  own  repu- 
tation as  well.  We  ask  our  teachers  to  teach,  and  we  should 
encourage  them  in  it,  and  hold  them  responsible  not  merely 
for  having  certain  facts  memorized,  but  for  awakening 
thought  in  the  children,  making  them  more  eager  and  ready 
to  receive  knowledge.  But  this  great  work,  I  repeat,  can- 
not be  well  done  if  the  teacher  is  made  to  be  in  any  degree 
a  slave  of  the  text-book.  I  might  speak  of  the  harm  which 
such  examinations  for  promotion  have  upon  the  health  of 
children  in  causing  unnecessary  anxiety  and  excitement. 
But  enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  show  why  examina- 
tions for  promotion  should  not  be  given  by  the  Superinten- 
dent or  School  Committee. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  How,  then,  shall  promotions  be 
made?  Should  they  not  be  uniform?  And  should  they 
not  be  left  to  the  Superintendent  or  School  Committee?  A 
brief  statement  of  what  is  done  in  one  town  will  explain 
how  promotions  may  be  made,  and  the  part  that  the  Super- 
intendent may  have  in  making  them.  Two  or  three  months 
before  a  readjustment  of  classes  occurs,  the  teacher  fills  out 
and  sends  a  statement  to  the  parents  of  all  pupils  who  are 
not  doing  well  the  work  of  the  school.  This  statement  tells 
the  parents  what  part  of  the  work  is  not  satisfactorily  done, 
and  asks  for  their  co-operation  and  advice  as  to  whether 
more  work  can  or  should  be  exacted  from  the  child.  This 
is  repeated,  if  necessary,  later  in  the  term.  Two  weeks 
before  the  time  of  promotion  the  average  of  the  monthly 
examinations  of  all  doubtful  pupils  is  placed  upon  paper 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  the  side  of  it  is  placed  the 
result  of  the  special  examinations  prepared  by  all  of  the 
teachers  of  each  grade.  The  Superintendent,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  teacher,  then  passes  judgment  upon  each 
case.  The  only  question  is.  Is  this  child  ready  to  do  the 
subsequent  work? — that  is.  Will  it  be  better  for  him  to  do 
that  work  than  to  go  over  again  the  work  he  has  done? 
The  results  of  the  uniform  examination  and  of  the  regular 
monthly  examinations  are  carefully  compared  with  the 
report  of  the  teacher,  together  with  the  age,  capacity, 
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habits,  and  future  plans  of  the  pupil,  and  the  decision  is 
made  whether  he  shall  be  promoted  unconditionally,  or  be 
placed  upon  trial  one  month,  or  be  expected  to  review  the 
work  already  gone  over. 

There  are  other  and  miscellaneous  duties,  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail.  Every  one  doubtless 
knows  them, — adjusting  difficulties  between  parents  and 
teachers,  listening  to  grievances,  attending  to  cases  of  disci- 
pline reported  by  teachers,  and  inspecting  the  school-houses 
and  out-buildings.  x^ll  these  are  necessary  duties,  and 
serve  at  least  to  fill  up  any  spare  time  that  the  Superinten- 
dent may  have. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  what  part  of  the  duties 
which  have  been  outlined  can  be  done  by  a  Superintendent 
in  a  large  system  of  schools.  Where  there  are  eighty  or 
more  teachers,  it  might  be  well  to  delegate  certain  duties  to 
principals  or  others  ;  where  there  are  less  than  forty,  the 
duties  of  supervising  might  be  given  to  one  who  will  employ 
a  part  of  the  time  in  teaching,  if  full-time  service  is  thought 
too  expensive.  Or,  what  is  much  better,  small  systems  of 
schools  can  unite  and  employ  one  competent  Superinten- 
dent for  the  whole.  The  uniting  of  smaller  towns  for  the 
purpose  of  superintendence  is  entirely  practicable,  and 
♦  enables  such  towns  to  have  the  benefit  of  as  wise  supervis- 
ion as  the  larger  towns  and  cities  have,  and  to  have  it  at 
small  expense. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Superintendent's  work  which  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  in  the  past, — that  of  educating 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  schools ;  of  letting  the 
people  know  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  so  as  to  get  their  sup- 
port and  co-operation.  Public  meetings  should  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  methods  of  teaching  and  disci- 
pline, and  for  answering  any  questions  that  may  be  pro- 
posed. But  before  the  community  at  large,  the  School 
Committee  have  claims  in  the  same  direction.  Frequent 
reports  should  be  made  to  them  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools,  and  of  what  he  is 
doing  for  their  improvement.    Half  of  the  time  that  is  now 
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spent  in  committee  meetings  in  the  discussion  of  some 
trivial  or  personal  matter  may  well  be  ^iven  to' hearing  from 
the  Superintendent, — his  doings,  plans,  and  views  touching 
any  part  of  the  school-work.  Especially  should  they  hear 
and  heed  evidence  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  any 
teacher,  and  his  opinions  regarding  the  remedy. 

This  full  and  explicit  statement  of  what  the  duties  of  a 
School  Superintendent  may  be  is  given  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  help  to  define  those  duties  more  clearly,  and  also  that 
it  will  meet  some  of  the  objections  against  supervision. 
The  objections  to  employing  a  Superintendent,  or  to  con- 
tinuing the  office,  often  arise  from  a  wrong  impression  of 
the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done.  To  rightly  perform 
his  work,  the  Superintendent  must  know  thoroughly  the 
theory,  the  practice,  and  the  end  of  teaching.  He  must  be 
thoroughly  in  love  with  his  profession  and  committed  to  it 
as  a  life-work.  He  cannot  well  do  the  work  of  supervision 
and  of  anything  else  at  the  same  time ;  but  his  whole 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  principles  and  the  practice 
of  education.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  superintending 
schools  to  eke  out  an  insufficient  salary  earned  from  some 
other  employment,  or  who  cannot  bring  to  the  work  of 
supervision  an  undivided  interest  in  it,  should  stand  aside. 
The  schools  have  suffered  too  long  from  poor  supervision  « 
as  well  as  from  no  supervision.  Some  Superintendents 
have  been  simply  doing  the  errands  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, or  they  have  spent  their  time  in  issuing  bulletins  of 
directions  and  examination-questions  from  their  office,  and 
called  the  work  supervision.  True,  skilled  supervision,  as  it 
exists  in  some  places,  is  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  aid  to 
the  schools  in  bringing  out  the  best  results.  Indeed,  if 
every  one  could  see  the  difference  between  the  education  of 
children  where  it  is  directed  by  a  wise  leader  and  what 
passes  for  education  in  places  where  there  is  no  such  leader, 
there  would  be  a  great  uprising  in  favor  of  supervision  and 
against  the  waste  of  the  public  money  where  there  is  not 
wise  direction. 

Much  of  the  criticism  that  is  now  made  of  our  public 
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schools  is  doubtless  well  founded.  Every  intelligent  test 
that  is  made  demonstrates  the  fact  that  subjects  are  taught 
at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  way.  In  many  of  the 
schools,  original  thinking  is  not  encouraged,  and  the  powers 
of  observation  and  attention  are  not  developed  as  they 
should  be.  There  is  not  found  often  enough  that  practical- 
ness of  work  which  is  involved  in  a  good  method  of  study, 
and  which  implies  discipline  and  facility  as  well  as  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  The  remedy  in  part  for  all  this 
lies  in  a  thorough  and  intelligent  supervision  of  the  schools, — 
a  supervision  which  will  detect  faults  wherever  they  may  be 
and  supply  the  needed  corrective;  and  there  is  no  com- 
munity in  this  Commonwealth  that  can  afford  to  be  without 
it, — not  even  the  smallest  town.  Two  or  more  towns  can, 
as  has  been  suggested,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  superinten- 
dence. This  can  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways.  The 
towns  can  vote  '.'to  form  a  district  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying a  Superintendent  of  Schools,"  in  accordance  with 
Section  44,  Chapter  44,  of  the  General  Statutes,  or  they  can 
simply  vote  that  the  School  Committee  be  required  to 
apppoint  a  Superintendent.  The  Committee  of  each  town 
can  then  appoint  a  Superintendent  for  so  many  days'  service 
in  the  week.  There  can  be  no  friction  between  the  towns 
under  such  circumstances,  for  the  Superintendent  is  in  the 
service  and  directly  under  the  control  of  one  town  a  given 
number  of  days  in  the  week,  and  no  other  town  has  his  ser- 
vice then.  In  this  way  each  town  has  the  benefit  of  the 
service  of  a  skilled  expert  one,  two,  or  three  days  in  the 
week,  at  a  moderate  expense.  Que  day  a  week  from  such  a 
man  will  be  found  to  be  worth  far  more  than  the  full  time 
of  one  who  does  not  understand  either  his  own  work  or  that 
of  the  teacher. 

Fear  of  "  one  man  power"  ought  not  to  deter  towns  from 
securing  this  needed  service.  Nothing  need  be  taken  from 
the  authority  of  the  School  Committee,  for  they  will  still 
retain,  as  they  should,  "the  general  charge  and  superinten- 
dence of  the  schools."  Let  not  the  excuse  be  made  that  the 
right  man  cannot  be  found.  Once  make  the  office  as  strong 
30  .  ■  / 
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and  secure  as  is  that  of  the  teacher  and  there  will  spring  up 
many  candidates  worthy  of  trust  and  confidence.  Neither 
let  the  fears  of  disturbance  sometimes  expressed  by  routine 
teachers  prevent  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent. 
The  best  teachers  hail  with  joy  such  a  helper.  They  know 
that  their  work  will  be  better  understood  and  appreciated, 
that  the  plan  of  study  will  be  better  arranged,  and  that  the 
teaching  in  all  grades  will  be  more  thorough  and  methodical. 


Note. — Although  not  specially  written  for  City  School  administration,  this 
article  is  reprinted  from  the  March — April  (1884)  number  of  "  Education,"  as 
containing  many  valuable  suggestions  that  will  prove  useful  in  educational 
circles  of  City  and  State. 
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VISIT  OF  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE 

AND   THE    MARQUIS   OF   LORNE,  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF 
CANADA,  JANUARY  19TH-24TH,  1883. 

One  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  year  was  the  visit  to 
this  city  of  the  Princess  Louise,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band, the  most  Honorable  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 

Though  one  of  the  oldest  colonial  cities,  and  identified 
with  the  Mother  country  by  many  close  bonds  of  lineage 
and  association,  still  this  was  the  only  occasion  that  any 
member  of  the  royal  family  of  England  ever  visited  Charles- 
ton. "This  circumstance  prompts  me  briefly  to  notice  the 
episode. 

The  Princess  arrived  here  on  Friday  evening,  the  19th 
January,  and  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Charleston 
Hotel  until  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  enjoying  our  old  city 
and  its  genial  winter  climate,  and  honoring,  by  receiving 
pleasantly,  a  number  of  our  citizens,  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  addressed  to  H.  B.  M.  Con- 
sul by  the  Mayor,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  visit  of  the 
royal  party  was  private. 

The  want  of  a  proper  landing  stage  for  the  convenient 
embarkation  of  the  Princess,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  "  Dido,"  was  supplied  by 
a  temporary  structure  at  White  Point  Garden. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

CITY  OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  \ 
Office  of  the  Clerk  of  Council,  January  i8,  1883.  ) 

H.  Pinckney  Walker,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  Charleston,  S.  C.  : 
Dear  Sir — I  am  desired  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  to 
advise  you  that  a  landing  stage  is  now  being  constructed 
from  the  Southwest  point  of  White  Point  Garden  for  the 
convenience  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise  at 
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her  embarkation,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  of 
H.  M.  S.  "  Dido,"  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  finished  to-day. 
You  will  please  communicate  this  at  your  convenience  to 
Captain  Domville. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  W.  W.  SIMONS, 

Clerk  of  Council. 


CITY  OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C, 
Executive  Department,  January  24,  1883. 

Captain  Compton  Domville,  Commanding  H.  M.  Ship  Dido  : 

Captain — As  a  mark  of  respect  to  Her  Royal  Higlmess 
the  Princess  Louise  and  the  most  Honorable  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Munici- 
pal authorities  have  arranged  to  have  a  royal  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  fired  from  White  Point  Garden,  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  24th  inst.,  at  5  o'clock. 

Very  respectfully, 
•  (Signed)  WM.  A.  COURTENAY, 

Mayor. 


CITY  OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  ) 
Executive  Department,  January  24,  1883.  f 

Captain  F.  W.  Wagener,  Commanding  German  Artillery  : 

Captain — I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  fire  from 
your  battery  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  in  honor  of 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise  an'd  the  most 
Honorable  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
at  5  o'clock.  I  request  that  the  guns  be  placed  in  position 
near  the  Southeast  point  of  White  Point  Garden. 

Thanking  you  for  the  readiness  with  which  you  have  re- 
ceived all  former  requests  for  public  service,  - 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  WM.  A.  COURTENAY, 

Mayor. 
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Haupt-Quadtier  der  DEUTCHEN  ARTILLERIE,  ) 
Charleston,  S.  C,  den  24tm  January,  1883.  ) 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  Mayor  of  Charleston  : 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  communication  of  this  date,  requesting  that  a 
royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  be  fired  by  the  battery 
under  my  command,  in  honor  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Louise  and  the  most  Honorable  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  5  o'clock,  and  that  the 
guns  be  placed  in  position  near  the  Southeast  point  of 
White  Point  Garden.  It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
execute  your  wishes,  and  the  salute  will  be  accordingly  fired 
at  the  time  and  place  indicated. 

Accept,  if  you  please,  my  acknowledgment  for  the  com- 
plimentary terms  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  mention  the 
corps  which  I  have  the  honor  to  command. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  WAGENER, 
Captain  Commanding  German  Artillery. 


The  embarkation  on  the  British  man-of-war  Dido,  await- 
ing the  reception  of  the  Princess  in  our  harbor,  was  a  most 
stirring  scene,  and  all  Charleston  turned  out  to  witness  the 
departure.  Thousands  of  citizens  crowded  the  thorough- 
fares leading  from  the  Charleston  Hotel  to  White  Point, 
and  the  Garden  itself  was  crowded  with  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions. At  the  Southwest  corner  of  the  sea-wall  the  land- 
ing stage  had  been  converted  into  a  gayly  decked  pavilion 
by  the  Municipal  authorities.  As  Her  Royal  Highness  left 
the  hotel  a  number  of  elegant  bouquets  and  baskets  of 
rare  flowers  appeared,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Princess 
as  parting  mementoes  by  ladies  and  citizens  of  Charleston. 
At  White  Point  Garden  the  German  Artillery,  with  their 
light  battery,  were  in  position  near  the  Southeast  corner  of 
the  sea-wall,  in  readiness  to  fire  the  complimentary  salute. 
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At  this  time  this  extensive  seaside  promenade  and  the 
spacious  adjacent  pleasure  grounds  were  densely  crowd- 
ed with  people,  including  a  large  number  of  ladies.  The 
evening  was  one  of  rare  loveliness,  a  golden  sunset  light- 
ing up  our  harbor.  As  the  carriage  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  pavilion  a  gentleman  of  our  city  opened  the  door 
and  the  Princess  stepped  lightly  out,  facing  the  crowd ; 
a  thousand  hands  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  kindly 
greeting,  the  Princess  pleasantly  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment by  smiling  and  bowing  several  times.  The  Princess 
was  escorted  to  the  pavilion  by  the  Marquis,  and  while 
standing  under  the  canopy  of  flags,  conversed  with  several 
Charleston  gentlemen  who  had  the  honor  of  being  presented 
to  her  while  here.  The  barge,  manned  by  a  crew  of  British 
sailors,  standing  erect  with  oars  poised  in  air,  was  now  ready, 
and  the  Princess,  with  a  parting  bow  to  the  crowd,  stepped 
into  the  barge  with  her  attendants.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand the  oars  flashed  like  one  into  the  waves,  and  with  royal 
standard  fluttering  at  the  bow  and  the  white  ensign  at  the 
stern,  the  barge  sped  swiftly  out  into  the  bay.  Thousands 
waved  farewells,  and  the  Princess  smiling,  bowed  and  bowed. 
Meantime  the  German  Artillery  had  begun  firing  their 
royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  as  the  last  shot  re- 
echoed in  our  harbor,  the  deep  boom  of  the  Dido's  heavy - 
guns  came  thundering  across  the  waters  in  a  royal  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  as  the  barge  approached.  As  gun  followed 
gun  the  Dido  became  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  nothing  could  be  seen  save  her  manned 
yards  and  the  royal  standard.  Just  at  sunset  Captain  Dom- 
ville  received  the  royal  party  aboard,  and  the  next  morning, 
the  25th  January,  the  Dido  sailed  from  our  waters. 

The  farewell  words  of  THE  News  AND  COURIER  grace- 
fully express  the  feeling  of  our  citizens: 

THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE. 

Charleston  has  had  ''Queen's  weather"  for  the  last  two 
or  three  days,  and  surely  the  Old  City  was  never  fairer  to 
see  than  when  the  Queen's  daughter  traversed  the  azure 
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waters  of  the  harbor,  while  the  pealing  guns  of  the  Dido 
said,  at  once,  Welcome  !  and  Good-bye  ! 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  Charleston  has  been  visited 
by  the  child  of  a  reigning  sovereign,  and  none  could  have 
come,  at  any  period,  whose  name  and  lineage  would  have 
brought  her  nearer  to  the  public  heart  than  the  Princess 
Louise  was  brought  by  the  simple  fact  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  All  Charleston  was  at  her 
service.  The  single  regret  is  that  this  balmy  weather — the 
true  Charleston  weather,  at  this  season — should  be,  per- 
force, the  signal  for  her  departure.  The  Princess  came  too 
late,  and  went  away  too  soon,  but  the  fragrance  of  the 
Charleston  violets  will  come  back  to'  her  these  many  years, 
let  us  hope, 

Like  the  sweet  South 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor. 

The  pure  splendor  of  the  japonicas  reminded  the  Princess 
of  the  old  home  at  Osborne,  where  so  much  of  her  young 
life  was  spent.  Better  than  , all,  the  Princess  will  remember 
that  in  Charleston — old-fashioned  Charleston — there  was  no 
intrusion  upon  her  enforced  privacy,  and  that  the  truest 
courtesy  was  shown  her  in  making  it  easy  for  her  to  remain 
in  seclusion. 

The  skies  are  propitious,  and  the  Dido  will  have  a  svvift 
and  pleasant  voyage  from  Charleston  to  Bermuda.  Good 
wishes  attend  her,  and  we  wish  that  it  could  be  said,  to  the 
Princess  and  her  suite  and  to  Captain  Domville  and  his 
officers,  not  Adiei;,  but  au  rcvoir  !— January  2^th,  ^S8j. 


I 
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ACTS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

AND 

Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 

PASSED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1883. 


ACTS  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

AN  ACT  TO  Secure  the  Rights  of  Persons?  having 
AN  Interest  in  Lands  Forfeited  for  Taxes. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  now  met  and  sitting  in  General  Assembly,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  :  That  whenever  lands  declared  delinquent  for  the  non- 
payment of  taxes  thereon  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  placed  on  the  for- 
feited land  list,  and  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  sold  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  doubts  may  arise  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  proceed- 
ings under  which  said  lands  have  been  or  may  be  so  forfeited  or  sold,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  purchaser  of  said  lands,  his  heirs,  devisees  or  assigns, 
to  serve  or  caUse  to  be  served,  in  the  same  mode  that  summonses  are  served 
by  law,  a  notice  personally  upon  any  former  owner  of  said  lands  at  the  tiine 
they  were  assessed  for  taxation  or  declared  delinquent,  and  on  any  person 
claiming  any  interest  therein,  or  on  any  heirs,  devisees  or  assigns  of  such  owner 
or  claimant,  to  show  cause  on  a  day  fixed,  not  less  than  twenty  days  after  such 
service,  before  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  in  which  said  lands  may  lie,  or  the  Pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  Circuit  for  the  County  wherein  such  lands  lie,  why  the  title 
acquired  or  claimed  by  the  State  in  said  lands  be  not  confirmed  ;  and  if  at  the 
hearing  no  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary  be  shown,  or  if  there  be  no  return, 
the  Judge  hearing  the  same  shall  decree  that  the  title  to  the  said  lands  has 
vested  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  her  assigns,  which  decree,  subject  to 
appeal  therefrom,  shall  be  a  final  adjudication  of  and  a  bar  against  all  claims 
to  said  lands  on  the  part  of  the  persons  served  with  such  notice.  But  if,  at 
the  hearing  of  said  return,  the  party  served  with  such  notice  shall  show  sufficient 
cause  to  the  contrary,  and  shall  forthwith  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  in 
which  said  lands  lie  all  State,  County,  School  and  Municipal  taxes  due  by 
and  charged  against  said  lands,  with  all  penalties  and  costs  thereon,  then  the 
Judge  hearing  the  return  shall  set  aside  all  proceedings  by  which  the  said  lands 
are  declared  forfeited,  and  the  County  Auditor  shall  place  said  lands  on  the 
tax  list ;  Provided,  that  either  party  at  such  hearing  can  require  that  a  jury  pass 
on  any  issue  of  fact  involved  therein. 

Sec.  II.  The  County  Treasurer  receiving  such  taxes  shall  pay  over  all 
jTiunicipal  taxes,  penalties  and  costs  to  the  municipality  entitled  thereto. 
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In  the  Senate  House,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

♦  J.  C.  SHEPPARD, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
JAMES  SIMONS, 
Speah  r  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Approved  the  24th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1883. 

HUGH  S.  THOMPSON, 

Governor. 

Verified  with  the  enrolled  Act  and  found  correct. 

February  20,  1884.  A.  C.  JONES. 


AN  act"  TO  Authorize  the  City  Council  of  Charles- 
ton TO  Ordain  the  Necessary  Ordinances  for 
THE  Protection  of  Life  in  Case  of  Fire  or 
Accident  in  Buildings  in  said  City. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  A'epj-esentatives  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  now  met  and  sitting  in  General  Assemhly,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  :  That  the  City  Council  of  Charleston  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  pass  all  necessary  Ordinances,  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  life  in  cases  of  fire  or  accidents  in  any  and  all  buildings  in 
said  city,  with  power  to  fix  penalties  for  the  non-observance  of  such  Ordinances, 
rules  and  regulations. 

Sec.  II.  That  the  officers  and  other  persons  who  may  be  appointed  by  the 
City  Council  of  Charleston  to  execute  the  provisions  of  such  Ordinances,  rules 
and  regulations  shall,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  have  the  right  to  enter  any  building  or  premises  in  said  City 
of  Charleston. 

Ratified  December  igth,  1883.    Approved  December  21st,  1883. 
Verified  with  the  enrolled  Act  and  found  correct. 

February  20,  1884.  A.  C.  JONES. 


AN  ACT  TO  Amend  AN  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Authorize  the  City  Council  of  Charleston  to 
Fill  up  Low  Lots  and  Grounds  in  the  City  of 
Charleston  in  Certain  Cases,  and  for  Otfier 
Purposes." 

Section  I.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Settate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  now  met  and  sitting  in  General  Assemhly,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  :  That  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  ihe  City 
til 
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Council  of  Charleston  to  fill  up  low  lots  and  grounds  in  the  City  of  Charleston 
in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes,"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  to  Section  II  of  said  Act  the  following  words,  t«  wit  :  Provided, 
further.  That  if  the  estimated  expenses  and  charges  of  filling  said  lots  or  grounds 
shall  exceed  more  than  half  the  value  thereof,  then  and  in  that  event  the  said 
City  Council  of  Charleston  shall  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  > 
to  condemn  the  said  lot  or  lots,  and  upon  paying  to  the  owner  or  owners  the 
price  that  may  be  fixed  therefor  as  hereinafter  provided  the  title  thereof  shall 
vest  in  the  said  City  Council  of  Charleston,  who  shall  proceed  to  abate  the  said 
nuisance  and  sell  the  said  lot  or  lots  and  reimburse  themselves  for  all  expenses 
and  charges.  That  for  the  purpose  of  such  condemnation  the  City  Council  of 
Charleston  shall  file  a  petition  in  the  City  Court  of  Charleston  setting  forth  the 
necessity  of  filling  such  lots,  and  that  the  owne*  or  owners  have  refused  or 
failed  to  fill  the  same  upon  being  notified  as  provided. by  law,  and  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  filling  the  same  will  exceed  more  than  half  the  value  of  said  lot, 
a  copy  of  which  petition  shall  be  served  upon  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  lot 
as  summons  are  now  served  in  cases  at  law.  That  the  Judge  of  said  City  Court 
shall  thereupon  cause  a  jury  to  proceed  and  fix  the  value  of  said  lot  or  lots  to  | 
be  paid  by  the  City  Council  of  Charleston. 

Ratified  December  19th,  1883.    Approved  December  21st,  1883. 

Verified  with  the  enrolled  Act  and  found  correct. 

February  20,  1884.  A,  C.  JONES. 


AN  ACT  TO  Organize  Boards  of  Health  and  for  the 
Better  Protection  of  the  Public  Health. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  now  met  and  sitting  in  General  Assembly,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same :  That  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  every  incor- 
porated city  or  town  in  this  State  shall  have  a  Boar^l  of  Health,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  three  (3)  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  graduate  of  medicine 
in  good  standing.  The  said  Board  of  Health  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  or  Intendant  and  Common  Council,  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
length  of  time  as  shall  be  determined  upon  by  the  constituted  authorities;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Boards  of  Health  so  constituted  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Municipal  authorities  for  action  thereon  Ordinances  in  relation  to  the 
public  health  in  such  city  or  town  and  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  case  of  failure  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Health  by  the  authori- 
ties charged  with  so  doing  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the 
State  Board  of  Heafth  may  make  appointments  of  suitable  persons  residing 
within  the  limits  of  the  place  over  which  the  said  Board  of  Health  is  to  exercise 
its  duties,  and  all  Boards  so  appointed  shall  be  duly  vested  with  full  power  as 
conferred  on  any  other  Boards  of  Health  within  the  State. 

Sec.  3.    That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  existing  Boards  of  Health,  also  ol^ 
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all  that  may  hereafter  be  appointed  under  this  Act,  to  aid  the  Municipal  au- 
thorities in 'the  enforcement  of  all  State  laws  as  to  the  adulteration  of  all  kinds 
of  food  and  drink,  and  to  prevent  the  sale  or  the  exposure  for  sale  of  any  kind 
of  meat  or  vegetables  or  fruits  or  other  articles  of  food  that  are  unwholesome  or 
unfit  for  food,  and  also  to  define  and  declare  what  shall  be  nuisances  to  health 
in  lots,  streets,  docks,  ponds,  wharves,  piers,  vessels,  and  all  public  or  private 
places  in  such  city  or  town,  or  in  any  part  thereof ;  and  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  dangerous  epidemic  or  contagious  diseases  in  such  city  or  town,  or  in  any 
part  thereof,  and  also  to  maintain  and  enforce  a  proper  quarantine,  whenever 
this  may  be  deemed  expedient  or  necessary  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
approved  by  the  Governor ;  and  to  regulate  and  control  the  keeping  or  slaughter 
of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  swine,  or  other  animals,  in  any  city  or 
town,  or  in  any  part  thereof;'  and'to  regulate  and  prohibit  the  accumulating  of 
offal  and  all  decaying  or  injurious  vegetables  or  other  substances  in  any  place 
in  such  city  or  town,  public  or  private  ;  and  to  prohibit  and  remove  any  nuisance 
or  offensive  matter  in  any  public  highway,  road,  street,  or  other  place,  public  or 
private,  in  such  city  or  town,  and  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  same  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the'  owner  or  owners  thereof,  if  he,  she  or  they  decline  to  remove  it 
after  notice  to  that  effect ;  and  to  regulate  and  control  or  prohibit  the  cleansing 
of  sewers  and  the  dumping  of  garbage,  or  using  of  any  noxious-or  unsuitable 
material  for  filling  town  lots,  marshes,  ponds  and  other  places,  and  to  provide 
for  filling  of  sunken  or  low  lots,  and  other  places  in  any  part  of  said  city  or 
town. 

Sec.  4.  That  whenever  such  nuisance,  source  of  foulness,  or  cause  of  sick- 
ness, hazardous  to  public  health,  shall  be  found  on  private  property,  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  city  or  town  within  whose  limits  it  may  be  shall  at  once  notify 
the  Municipal  authorities,  who  shall  require  the  owner  to  remove  and  abate  the 
same  at  his,  her  or  their  own  expense,  within  such  time  as  the  "Board  may  deem 
the  public  health  to  require,  a  duplicate  of  the  notification  being  left  with  one 
or  more  of  the  tenants  or  occupants.  If  the  owner  or  agent  is  unknown,  re- 
sides out  of  the  State,  or  cannot  be  reached  with  the  notice  speedily  enough  for 
the  necessities  of  the  public  health,  a  notice  left  at  the  house  or  premises  with 
the  tenant  or  occupant,  or  published  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  county,  and 
if  there  is  no  such  newspaper,  posted  on  the  door  of  the  Court  House  or  Post- 
office,  shall  suffice ;  and  if  the  owner  thus  notified  s'hall  not  comply  with  such 
notification  or  order  within  the  time  specified,  the  Municipal  authorities  shall 
proceed  to  remove  said  nuisance,  source  of  foulness  or  cause  of  sickness,  hazard- 
ous to  public  health,  and  shall  have  a  right  to  recover  the  expenses  incurred  in 
such  removal  from  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  caused  or  allowed  such 
nuisance,  source  of  foulness  or  cause  of  sickness,  hazardous  to  the  public  health, 
or  from  any  occupant  or  tenant  of  premises,  or  in  case  it  affect  the  freehold, 
from  the  owner,  who,  after  notice  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  failed  to  remove  such 
nuisance,  source  of  foulness  or  cause  of  sickness,  hazardous  to  the  public 
health,  within  the  time  specified  in  such  notice.  Nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  held  to  bar  an  action  by  such  owner,  occupant  or  tenant,  for  damage 
for  unlawful  proceedings  in  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.    That  the  Board  of  Health  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  State  shall 
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have  the  right  to  declare  any  epidemic  or  cause  of  ill  health  so  injurious  or  haz- 
ardous as  to  make  it  necessary  to  close  any  or  all  of  the  public  or  private  schools 
in  the  limits  of  such  city  or  town  ;  but  in  case  of  public  shools,  the  same  shall 
not  be  closed  except  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  School  Trustees, 
or  other  body  having  control  and  direction  thereof ;  but  such  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Trustees,  or  other  body  having  control  of  the  public  schools  may  cause 
any  or  all  of  the  schools  under  their  control  to  be  closed,  if  in  their  judgment 
such  closing  be  necessary  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  Board  of  Education,  School  Trustees,  or  any  other  body 
having  control  of  any  of  the  schools,  may,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  such  disease, 
prohibit  the  attendance  of  any  teacher  or  scholar  upon  any  school  under  their 
control,  and  may  specify  the  time  such  teaches  or  scholar  shall  remain  absent; 
or  they  shall  require  a  satisfactory  certificate  from  one  or  more  reputable  prac- 
ticing physicians  that  such  attendance  is  no  longer  attended  with  risk  to  others 
attending  school  ;  and  may  also  prohibit  the  entrance  into  or  attendance  at  any 
school  of  all  unvaccinated  persons  who  have  not  had  the  smallpox.  The  said 
Board  of  Control  or  Trustees  may  also  require  vaccination  of  any  or  all  teach- 
ers, scholars  and  attendants,  if  a  case  of  smallpox  has  occurred  in  the  city  or 
town. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  Boards  of  Health  now  in  operation,  or  hereafter  constitu- 
ted under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be  required  to  make  reports  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  annually,  or  oftener,  if  so  notified 
to  do  ;  said  reports  to  be  made  of  all  marriages,  births  and  deaths  occurring  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  Boards  of  Health,  and,  when  notified,  to  report  upon 
all  diseases  or  supposed  causes  prejudicial  to  public  health  that  may  occur  or 
exist  in  the  precinct  of  such  local  Board  of  Health,  and  the  measures  employed 
by  the  said  BoarcVof  Health  to  check  or  abate  such  disease  or  causes  injurious 
or  prejudicial  to  health.  Also,  report  upon  such  other  subjects  that  are  usually 
under  control  of  Boards  of  Health. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  Act  shall  not  in  any  way  be  coifstrued  to  interfere  with  or 
lessen  or  abridge  any  right  or  power  of  control  as  now  conferred  upon  or  now 
exercised  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  its  Act  of  incorporation. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  this  Act  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Ratified  the  igth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1883.  Approved  the  21st  day  of 
December,  1883. 

Verified  with  the  enrolled  Act  and  found  correct. 

Febnm^y  20,  1884.  A.  C.  JONES. 


ORDINANCES  OF  CITY  COUNCIL. 

AN  ORDINANCE  to  Amend  Sections  281  and  282, 
Chapter  IX,  of  the  General  Ordinances. 

I.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  in 
City  Council  assembled :   That  Section  281  of  the  General  Ordinances  of  the 
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City  of  Charleston  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended,  as  follows,  to  wit : 
By  striking  out  the  word  "  five"  on  the  seventh  line  of  said  section  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "One  chief  detective  and  three  assistant  de- 
tectives." 

II.  That  Section  282  of  the  said  General  Ordinances  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  the  words/"  seven  hundred  and  twenty"  in 
the  eleventh  line  of  said  section,  and  the  words  "four"  and  "six  hundred"  in 
the  twelfth  line  of  said  section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "twelve 
hundred"  on  the  eleventh  line,  and  the  words  "  three  "  and  "seven  hundred 
and  twenty  "  on  the  twelfth  line  thereof  respectively. 


AN  ORDINANCE  to  alter  and  amend  Chapter  VI, 
Health  Department,  of  the  General  Ordinan- 
ces OF  the  City  of  Charleston. 

I.  Be  it  07'dained  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Charleston,  in  City  Council 
assembled:  That  Chapter  VI,  Health  Department,  of  the  General  Ordinances 
of  the  City  of  Charleston,  be  altered  and  amended  as  follows,  to  wit :  Strike 
out  in  the  heading  preceding  Section  214  the  words  "  Physicians  of  the  Poor,' 
and  in  lien  thereof  insert  "  City  Dispensary  Physicians."  Strike  out  Section 
214,  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  Section  214  : 

CLAUSt:  I.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council  held  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  and  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  said  City  Council  held  in 
February  of  every  second  year  thereafter,  the  City  Council  shall  elect  three 
physicians,  who,  together  with  the  physician  supplied  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Shirras  Dispensary,  and  who  shall  be  designated  as  the  City  Dispensary  Phy- 
sicians, shall  have  charge  of  the  indigent  sick  of  the  city. 

Clause  II.  That  neither  of  the  atoresaid  physicians  shall,  during  the 
period  he  holds  the  office,  engage  or  be  employed  in  any  private  medical  prac- 
tice for  gain. 

Clause  III.  That  no  physician  elected  or  supplied  under  this  Ordinance 
shall  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  hold  the  office  of  a  City  Dispensary 
Physician  for  more  than  four  years. 

Clause  IV.  That  the  City  of  Charleston  shall  be  divided  into  four  health 
districts,  of  which  that  portion  lying  South  of  Calhoun  Street  and  East  of  King 
Street  shall  constitute  Health  District  No.  i  ;  that  portion  lying  South  of  Cal- 
houn Street  and  West  of  King  Street  shall  constitute  Health  District  No.  2  ; 
that  portion  lying  North  of  Calhoun  Street  and  East  of  St.  Philip  Street,  from 
Calhoun  Street  to  Shepherd  Street,  and  East  of  King  Street,  from  Shepherd 
Street  to  the  City  Boundary,  shall  constitute  Health  District  No.  3  ;  and  that 
portion  lying  North  of  Calhoun  Street  and  West  of  St.  Philip  Street,  from 
Calhoun  Street  to  Shepherd  Street,  and  West  of  King  Street  from  Shepherd 
Street  to  the  City  Boundary,  shall  constitute  Health  District  No.  4. 
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Clause  V.  That  the  Board  of  Health  shall  assign  to  the  physician  supplied 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Shirras  Dispensary  the  care  of  Health  District  No.  I  ; 
to  one  of  the  physicians  elected  by  the  City  Council  the  care  of  Health  District 
No  2  ;  to  one  of  the  physicians  elected  by  the  City  Council  the  care  of  Health 
District  No.  3  ;  and  to  one  of  the  physicians  elected  by  the  City  Council  the 
care  of  Health  District  No.  4. 

Clause  VI.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  physicians  to  re- 
move into  the  Health  District  to  which  he  may  be  assigned  within  one  month 
after  such  assignment,  or  in  case  of  the  removal  of  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  phy- 
sicians out  of  the  Ptealth  District  to  which  he  may  be  assigned,  and  so  remain- 
ing removed  for  fourteen  days  without  a  special  written  permission  from  the 
Board  of  Health,  in  which  permission  the  duration  of  such  removal  shall  be 
specified,  the  physician  so  failing  to  remove  within,  or  who  shall  remove  out  of 
the  District  to  which  he  was  assigned,  shall  forfeit  his  naffice  ;  such  office  shall 
immediately  become  vacant,  such  vacancy  shall  forthwith  be  reported  by  the 
City  Registrar,  and  the  City  Council  or  the  Trustees  of  Shirras  Dispensary,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall,  as  promptly  as  practicable,  elect  another  physician  to 
fill  the  vacancy  so  created. 

Clause  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  aforesaid  physicians  to  answer 
every  call  made  upon  them  by  any  and  all  persons  resident  within  their  respec- 
tive Health  Districts,  and  give  such  medical  attention  as  the  case  may  require  : 
Provided,  however,  that  if  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  physicians  upon  answering 
the  call  so  made  upon  him  shall  doubt  whether  the  person  calling  upon  him 
comes  within  the  description  of  "  indigent  sick  of  the  city,"  he  shall  at  once  re- 
port such  case  to  the  City  Registrar,  who  shall  examine  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  caller,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Registrar,  such  caller  does  not 
come  within  such  description,  he  shall  so  inform  such  physician  in  writing  ; 
who  shall  thereupon  be  relieved  from  further  attendance  upon  the  case. 

Clause  VIII.  In  cases  of  such  serious  or  protracted  illness,  as  the  indi- 
gency of  the  person  calling  upon  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  physicians  prevents 
such  person  from  procuring  sufficient  nursing,  nourishment,  &c.,  the  physician 
so  called  upon  may  give  a  permit  for  the  admission  of  such  person  into  an  ap- 
propriate City  Hospital ;  such  permit  shall  be  in  writing  conforming  to  the 
certificate  required  at  such  hospital,  and  shall  state  fully  the  disease  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  permit  was  given  ;  and  upon  such  permit  the 
person  shall  be  admitted  into  the  designated  hospital  :  Provided,  however^  that 
such  person  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Board  in  charge  of  the 
designated  hospital,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  such  Board,  such  permit  does  not 
present  a  case  proper  for  treatment  in  such  hospital,  the  person  admitted  on 
such  permit  may  be  discharged  from  such  hospital. 

Clause  IX.  The  Board  of  Health  shall  provide  all  medicines  for  the  use 
of  the  indigent  sick  of  tjie  city,  supplying  very  many  articles  in  convenient  form 
for  immediate  use,  and  also  contracting  for  such  prescriptions  as  may  be  or- 
dered, with  four  trusty  druggists,  whose  places  of  business  shall  be  conveniently 
located  in  the  several  health  districts.  The  Board  of  Health  shall  also  prepare 
such  blanks  for  the  necessary  reports,  and  establish  such  form  of  orders  for 
prescriptions  as  shall,  duly  signed,  be  vouchers  for  the  money  cost  thereof. 
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2.  That  Sections  215  and  219  be  amended  by  striking  out  "  Physicians  of 
the  Poor"  wherever  they  occur,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  City  Dispensary 
Physicians." 

3.  That  Section  216  be  stricken  out. 

4-.  That  Section  217  be  amended  by  striking  out  "  on  changing  their  resi- 
dence from  the  district  to  which  they  were  assigned,  the  office  becomes  vac:^.nt 
and  an  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  will  be  made  by  Council." 

,  5.  That  Section  2i()  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  "of,"  in 
the  second  line,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  as  follows,  to  wit:  "One  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly,  and  also  for  the  support  of  his  horse, 
which  he  is  hereby  required  to  keep  and  use  in  his  practice  under  this  Ordinance^ 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly  ;  any 
deficiency  in  the  salary  of  the  physician  furnished  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Shir- 
ras  Dispensary  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  tlie  funds  under  their  charge 
to  make  up  the  full  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  shall  be  borne 
and  paid  by  and  out  of  the  City  Treasury.  To  provide  the  necessary  medi- 
cines, stimulants,  &c.,  prescribed  by  the  aforesaid  physicians,  there  shall  be  an- 
nually appropriated  by  the  City  Council  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars." 


AN  ORDINANCE  in  Relation  to  the  Imposition  of 
Penalties  for  the  Violation  of  City  Ordi- 
nances. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  in  City 
Council  assembled  :  That  in  the  event  of  any  person  or  persons  failing  or  refus- 
ing to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty  imposed  by  any  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
for  any  violation  of  any  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  City  Council  of  Charleston, 
su^h  person  or  persons  may  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presiding  Officer  of  such  Court. 


AN  ORDINANCE  to  amend  Section  397  of  the  Gen- 
eral Ordinances  of  the  City. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  ift  City 
Council  assembled  :  That  Section  397  of  the  General  Ordinances  of  the  city  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "  month  "  in  the 
fourth  line  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "  three  months." 
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AN  ORDINANCE  TO  amend  Section  435  of  the  Gen- 
eral Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Charleston, 
TITLE  "  Chimney  Contractors." 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermefi  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  in  City 
Council  assembled:  That  Section  435  of  the  General  Ordinances  of  the  city, 
title,  "  Chimney  Contractors,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Section  435.  There  shall  be  annually  elected  by  City  Council  at  the  first 
regular  meeting  in  January,  six  contractors  for  sweeping  chimneys,  to  wit :  One 
for  Wards  One  and  Two,  one  for  Wards  Three  and  Four,  one  for  Wards  Five 
and  Six,  one  for  Wards  Seven  and  Eight,  one  for  Wards  Nine  and  Ten,  and 
one  for  Wards  Eleven  and  Twelve.  Each  of  said  contractors  shall  give  bond 
to  the  City  Council  in  the  penal  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  with  two  good 
sureties,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty. 


AN  ORDINANCE  TO  amend  Section  280  of  the  Gen- 
eral Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Charleston. 

Whereas,  by  an  inadvertence  the  word  "  second  "  occurs  in  the  second  line 
of  Section  280  of  the  General  Ordinances  of  the  city  ratified  the  26th  day  of 
September,  A.  D.  1882,  instead  of  the  word  "  first," 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  in  City 
Council  assembled  :  That  Section  280  of  the  General  Ordinances  of  the  city  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "  second  "  in  the  sec- 
ond line  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "first." 
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WILLIAM  DENISON  PORTER. 

It  is  the  custom  so  to  write  and  speak  of  the  dead  that 
their  good  deeds  shall  live  after  them,  and  their  mishaps 
and  errors  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  The  exception  to  the 
merciful  rule  is  when,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  survive,  and 
to  save  them  from  falling  into  the  pit,  the  frailties  of  trusted 
leaders  are  tenderly  laid  bare.  A  blessed  thing  it  is  when, 
in  the  public  and  private  life  of  him  who  has  passed  away, 
there  is  nothing  to  extenuate  and  nothing  to  conceal,  noth- 
ing that  he  could  wish  unsaid  or  that  he  could  wish  undone. 
So  it  is,  in  simple  truth,  with  him  who,  crowned  with  more 
than  threescore  and  ten  well-spent  years,  yesterday  breathed 
his  last.  Like  a  broad  and  deep  stream  his  life  flowed 
placidly  on,  and  none  but  he  knew  where  lay  the  eddies  and 
shallows  of  misfortune  and  affliction. 

William  Denison  Porter  was  born  in  Charleston  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1810.  He  was  the  son  of  William  L.  Porter,  a  mer- 
chant of  this  city.  The  family  is  of  English  descent,  but 
came  to  South  Carolina  from  Massachusetts.  One  of  Mr. 
Porter's  ancestors  was  the  "  Asabel  Porter  of  Woburn,"  who 
was  one  of  the  seven  patriots  who  fell  in  the  gray  dawn  at 
Lexington  when  the  British  troops  poured  in  a  volley  on 
the  minute-men  and  civil  war  began. 

After  studying  in  the  classical  academy  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Cotes,  Mr.  Porter  entered  the  Charleston  College,  and  was 
graduated  in  1829  with  the  second  honor  of  his  class. 
Twenty-eight  years  later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  was  elected  President 
of  the  Board  on  March  19,  1877,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
H.  D.  Lesesne.  '  After  his  graduation  he  taught  school,  and 
at  the  same  time  read  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  James  L. 
Petigru.  In  1833  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Working 
his  way  gradually  to  a  profitable  practice,  he  entered  into 
co-partnership  in  1850  with  the  late  Alexander  H.  Brown, 
32 
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and  twenty  years  ago  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Porter  enjoyed 
the  largest  general  practice  in-  Charleston.  The  firm  was 
not  dissolved  until  1865.  Mr.  Porter,  for  a  time,  practiced 
alone  with  marked  success,  and  in  1866  formed  a  co-partner- 
ship with  Gen.  James  Conner  which  was  dissolved  in  1874. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Porter  took  as  his  associate  his  son-in-law^ 
Major  W.  H.  Brawley.  Mr.  Porter,  however,  desired  to  be 
retired  from  the  active  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  was 
appointed  Master  in  Equity  and  Common  Pleas  for  Charles- 
ton County  by  Governor  Hampton  in  1878,  and  was  re-ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Hagood.  The  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  from  the  first,  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  as  far 
back  as  1844  he  was  elected  City  Attorney  of  Charleston, 
and  retained  the  office  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  re- 
signing the  office  in  1868  when  a  Republican  Mayor  was 
elected  and  the  spoils  of  office  were  demanded  by  the  needy 
dependants  of  the  new  Municipal  administration. 

For  well-nigh  thirty  years  Mr.  Porter  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs.  In  1840  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  served  until  1848, 
when  he  was  elected  State  Senator.  The  canvass  was 
active  and  heated,  as  Mr.  Porter  was  nominated  by  his 
friends  in  opposition  to  one  who  had  been  Senator  for  a 
considerable  time  and  who  expected  to  be  re-elected  as 
usual.  In  politics  Mr.  Porter  was  a  State-Rights  Democrat, 
but  while  asserting  the  constitutional  right  of  Secession  he 
treated  that  right  as  one  to  be  exercised  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity alone.  In  1850  accordingly  he  was  a  Co-opera- 
tionist,  opposing,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  separate  action 
by  South  Carolina  looking 'to  secession.  Upon  this  issue 
he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  proposed  Southern  Con- 
gress, defeating  his  opponent  by  a  large  majority.  In  1853 
he  was,  by  the  choice  of  the  State  Legislature,  one  of  the 
Electors  who  cast  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  for  Franklin 
Pierce.  In  1857  he*  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  retained  that  office  until  the  State  government 
was  superseded  by  military  domination  after  the  Confeder- 
ate war.    During  his  career  in  the  Legislature  some  of  the 
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important  subjects  which  engaged  his  attention  and  called 
forth  his  efforts  were  :  the  abolition  of  in:iprisonment  for 
debt ;  the  building  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  as  a  means 
of  opening  direct  communication  with  the  West,  and  making 
Charleston  the  distributing  point  for  a  great  through  line  ; 
the  maintenance  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  as  the  best  fiscal 
agent  for  the  State,  and  the  election  of  Electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  by  the  people,  instead  of  by  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Porter  was  an  admirable  presiding  officer, 
and  in  the  Senate  no  one  of  his  decisions  was  appealed 
from,  unless  at  his  request  in  order  to  determine  finally  by 
the  Senate's  vote  sbme  disputed  point  in  Parliamentary  law. 

In  National  politics  Mr.  Porter  belonged  to  the  school  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  in  whose  sagacity,  learning  and  political 
insight  he  had  implicit  confidence.  '  At  the  request  of  the 
''Association  of  i860,"  of  which  he  was  President,  he  wrote 
a  . tract  on  the  doctrine  of  Coercion,  in  reply  to  the  speech 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at  Norfolk,  Va.  This  tract  was 
published  and  had  a  large  circulation  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  it  Mr.  Porter  upheld  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  and  the  rights  of  secession,  and  contended  that  the 
avowed  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  inevitably  lead  to 
a  war  of  sections.  He  held  that,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election,  due  regard  for  the  State's  honor,  peace, 
safety  and  very  existence  would  require  South  Carolina  to 
withdraw  from  the  Federal  Union  and  take  her  destinies 
into  her  own  hands.  Being  President  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Porter  was  not  a  member  of  the  Secession  Convention,  the 
Legislature  and  the  Convention  sitting  simultaneously,  but 
in  a  speech  at  Institute  Hall,  when  the  Legislature  had  ad- 
journed, Mr.  Porter  urged  prompt  and  decisive  action  by 
the  Convention,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  vote  would 
be  unanimous,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Legislature. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  under  what  was  known  as  the 
Provisional  Government,  South  Carolina  adopted  a  new 
Constitution,  which  gave  the  election  of  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  people,  and  at  the  election  held 
under  this  Constitution,  in  1865,  James  L.  Orr  was  elected 
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Governor  and  Mr.  Porter  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor, 
so  becoming  ex-officio  President  of  the  State  Senate.  At 
the  election  for  Governor  under  the  Reconstruction  Con 
stitution  in  1868  Mr.  Porter,  against  his  wishes,  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  Democratic  candidate.  It  is  a  memorable  cir- 
cumstance that  throughout  his  long  public  life  Mr.  Porter 
was  never  defeated  at  a  popular  election  for  any  office  he 
desired  to  obtain.  The  voting  for  him  in  1868  was  a  mere 
form,  as  there  was  no  canvass. 

In  1872  Mr.  Porter  was  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
Democratic  Convention,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  delegation  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  Prior  to 
the  meeting  of  this  Convention  he  published  a  letter,  in 
which  he  advised  the  Democracy  of  the  State  to  choose 
delegates  who  would  oppose  Democratic  nominations  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  would  ratify  the  nomina- 
tion of  Greeley  and  Brown  by  the  Liberal  Republicans  at 
St.  Louis.  In  his  view  the  broad  question  was  whether  the 
Union  should  become  "  Cossack  or  Republican,"  and  party 
pride  and  mere  party  considerations  should  be  disregarded. 
Mr.  Porter  said  : 

"  There  is  a  breaking  up  of  old  foundations.  Many  old 
issues  are  being  buried  out  of  sight,  and  new  ones  are  spring- 
ing into  life.  *  ^  The  Liberal  Republican  candidate 
presents  himself  on  a  new  platform  adapted  to  existing 
exigencies,  upon  which  Democrats  and  Republicans  may 
both  stand  without  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  in  pursuit  of 
a  common  object.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  make  no  complaint  against  it.  It  has  been  and 
is  a  mighty  organization,  and  its  influence  for  good  upon 
the  history  and  progress  of  this  country  will  be  acknowledged 
in  the  future.  But  no  party  or  party  name  can  last  forever. 
Parties  are  only  associations  for  the  advancement  of  politi- 
cal objects,  and  as  these  objects  change  in  the  varying 
exigencies  and  ceaseless  rounds  of  human  affairs,  parties, 
too,  must  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  conditions." 

The  same  spirit  was  exhibited  in  an  address  delivered  by 
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Mr.  Porter  at  an  entertainment  given  in  Charleston  in  April, 
1873,  to  Governor  Seymour  of  New  York,  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant.  They  made  speeches  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
of  justice  and  kindliness  in  dealing  with  the  South.  Mr. 
Porter  spoke  extemporaneously.    He  said  : 

A  whole  people  do  not  enter  upon  a  great  movement, 
like  that  of  secession,  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  and 
sustain  it  for  years  with  unparalleled  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
treasure,  without  the  sincerest  convictions.  We  know  that 
we  were  honest,  and  that  we  did  our  very  best  to  sustain 
our  position.  We  know,  too,  that  we  utterly  failed  to  do 
so,  and  men  who  have  bravely  fought  out  their  fight, 
whatever  the  result  of  the  combat,  can  afford  to  look  each 
other  straight  in  the  face  and  strike  hands  and  be  friends 
again.  In  such  cases  men  generally  become  faster  friends 
than  they  were  before.  They  have  tested  each  other's 
mettle  and  learned  to  respect  it.  There  is  no  disparagement, 
no  sense  of  humiliation,  on  either  side.  Where  all  is  lost  on 
one  side  but  honor,  that  very  honor  of  the  defeated  and  the 
magnanimity  of  the  victor  furnish  a  ground  on  which  both 
may  stand  on  a  footing  of  equity.  If  we  did  not  feel  and 
assert  our  sincerity  and  manhood  we  should  not  be  fit  to  be 
accounted  American  citizens.  We  lost  our  cause,  but  we 
did  not  lose  our  honor.  If  we  are  jealous  of  this,  let  a  gen- 
erous sentiment  appreciate  and  respect  the  feeling.  We 
stand  in  view  of  Fort  Sumter.  What  a  tide  of  recollections 
does  that  name  summon  up  !  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  re- 
hearse them  now.  Fort  Sumter  is  a  stubborn  fact ;  it  stands 
where  it  stood  ;  it  is  and  will  be  memorable  in  history.  But 
it  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  war. 
Within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  spot  on  which  we  stand  the 
first  shot  of  the  civil  war  was  fired.  Now  that  the  war  is  at 
an  end,  would  to  God  that  from  this  same  spot  and  on  this 
night  there  may  go  forth  voices  that  will  calm  the  troubled 
waters  and  charm  down  from  above  the  blessed  spirit  of 
peace  to  brood  over  them.  Then  will  Sumter,  which  first 
woke  the  echoes  of  war  and  clothed  herself  with  thunder, 
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be  girt  around  with  blessings  and  stand  forth  to  all  the 
world  as  the  type  and  emblem  of  peace  in  a  once  distracted 
but  now  re-united  land." 

This  speech  seemed  to  represent  exactly  the  average  pub- 
lic sentiment.  It  was  universally  acceptable  because  it  set 
forth  mutual  respect  as  the  only  basis  of  genwine  reconcilia- 
tion. Referring  to  this  speech  at  the  time,  The  News  AND 
Courier  called  it  "  The  New  Evangel,"  and  likened  its 
effect  upon  those  who  heard  it  to  that  of  the  old  ballad  of 
''Chevy  Chase,"  which  "stirs  the  heart  like  a  trumpet." 

Two  years  earlier  the  Taxpayers'  Convention,  as  it  was 
called,  assembled  in  Columbia.  It  was  an  imposing  body, 
representing  the  wishes  and  possessions  of  the  white  people 
of  the  State.  The  object  was  to  protest  against  wrong,  to 
rebuke  corruption  in  high  places  and  to  take  measures  for 
saving  the  people  from  impending  and  apparently  inevitable 
ruin.  Mr.  Porter  was  elected  President.  The  Convention 
was  a  bright  spot  in  our  political  history,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  movements  which  were  successful  long  after- 
ward. In  1873  the  Convention  re-assembled,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  twenty  citizens  was  appointed  to  visit  Washing- 
ton and  lay  the  grievances  of  the  people  before  President 
Grant  and  Congress.  Mr.  Porter  was  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation. For  some  reason  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  President  Grant  received  the  Committee  with 
clownish  and  almost  brutal  coarseness.  Repressing,  for 
the  sake  of  his  people,  the  natural  impulse  to  resent  the 
wanton  affront  offered  to  his  associates  and  himself,  Mr. 
Porter  delivered  an  address  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  present.  It  was  an  eloquent  exposition 
of  the  forlorn  and  prostrate  condition  of  the  white  people 
of  South  Carolina  who,  after  the  act  of  Emancipation,  "  had 
lands  without  labor  or  money  to  buy  labor;  they  had 
houses  or  cabins,  but  without  provisions  to  satisfy  the 
hungry  cravings  of  men,  women  and  children,"  and  who 
now  were  denied  representation  in  the  government  which 
taxed  them  in  poverty  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  heavily 
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as  they  had  been  taxed  in  the  time  of  their  strength  and 
wealth.  There  was  wondrous  pathos  in  such  a  history, 
recited  by  one  whose  appearance  and  manners  gave  weight 
and  point  to  every  word  he  uttered.  As  well  might  it  have 
been  addressed  to  a  stock  or  stone  as  to  President  Grant. 
The  Committee  afterwards  waited  on  several  members  of 
Congress,  with  the  vain  hope  that  the  creator  would  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  the  State  government,  which  was  its 
creature.  It  was  in  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  General  B.  F.  Butler  shrewdly  suggested  that 
*'  the  whole  trouble  with  you  Southerners  is  that  you  will 
keep  on  spelling  negro  with  two  '  g's  '." 

In  the  same  year,  1873,  Porter  went  to  Washington, 
in  company  with  General  Kershaw  and  Col.  R.  M.  Sims,  to 
procure,  if  possible,  some  relief  for  the  persons  who  were 
threathened  with  prosecution  as  Kuklux.  Mr.  Porter  laid 
the  whole  matter  before  Attorney-General  Williams  and 
then  before  President  Grant,  who,  being  assured  by  the 
Committee  that  there  would  be  no  more  disorder,  caused 
the  prosecutions  to  be  suspended  and  released  a  number  of 
persons  who  had  been  already  convicted. 

From  1843  to  1848  Mr.  Porter  had  been  Captain  of  the 
Washington  Light  Infantry.  Those  were  palmy  days. 
Such  was  Mr.  Porter's  influence  that  the  company,  while 
under  his  command,  paraded  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
men.  In  him  the  company  reposed  implicit  trust.  Ad- 
vice of  his  was  never  unheeded.  Even  when  excitement 
ran  highest,  his  calm  and  wise  counsel  was  sure  to  prevail. 
The  relations  between  the  company  and  their  beloved  ex- 
Captain  continued  to  be  close,  and  in  June,  1875,  when  the 
command  was  about  to  leave  Charleston  for  Boston,  to  take 
part  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Centennial,  Mr.  Porter  consented 
to  present  to  his  old  comrades  a  beautiful  State  flag,  the 
gift  of  Governor  Chamberlain.  In  accepting  the  agreeable 
duty,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Chamberlain  as  follows  : 

.  "  Permit  me  to  express  my  cordial  concurrence  in  the 
sentiments  so  happily  expressed  by  you.    It  seems  to  me 
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as  if  there  were  something  providential  in  the  occurrence  of 
these  Centennial  celebrations  so  soon  after  our  recent 
estrangement.  If  there  be  a  place,  a  common  ground,  on 
which  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South  can  meet  and 
renew  their  pledges  of  fidelity  to  Liberty  and  Union  with- 
out disparagement  or  loss  of  self-respect  on  either  side,  it  is 
upon  the  grounds,  the  holy  places,  where  their  forefathers 
laid  the  foundations  of  Independence  and  cemented  them 
with  their  precious  blood.  The  memories  there  kindled 
will,  by  a  sort  of  moral  telegraphy,  flash  from  the  first  altars 
of  Liberty  raised  in  the  North  to  the  first  altars  raised  in 
the  South,  and  thence  diffuse  themselves,  as  electric  fires, 
through  the  forty  millions  of  hearts  that  throb  in  sympa- 
thizing patriotism  over  this  broad  Continent.  This. is  the 
way  of  all  ways  to  '  bridge  over  the  chasm.'  In  furtherance 
of  this  blessed  work,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1876,  when  South  Carolina  in  her  turn  cele- 
brates the  victory  of  F'ort  Moultrie,  '  the  bright  morning 
star  and  harbinger  of  Independence,'  Massachusetts  and  all 
the  Old  Thirteen  will  be  there  to  take  their  place  in  the 
picture." 

The  hope  was  fulfilled.  The  Washington  Light  Infantry 
were  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  the  Carolina  soldiers  had  the  satis- 
faction of  welcoming  the  Boston  Tigers  and  the  Old  Guard 
of  New  York  to  Charleston  at  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  in 
June,  1876.  Then  followed  the  memorable  events  of  the 
Hampton  campaign.  Mr.  Porter  prepared  an  "  Address  and 
Appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States."  which  was 
signed  by  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  all  denominations.  In 
this  admirable  paper  the  wrongs  of  the  white  people  were 
recited,  and  the  calumnies  in  circulation  concerning  them 
and  their  aims  were  exposed.  It  is  difficult  in  public  affairs 
to  trace  the  direct  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  we  are 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  broad  and  generous  words  and 
patriotic  conduct  of  men  like  Mr.  Porter,  year  after  year, 
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will  account,  as  nothing  else  will,  for  the  sympathy  extended 
to  South  Carolina  by  the  people  at  large  during  the  struggle 
with  the  Radicals  in  1876,  which  sympathy  blunted  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  of  the  "  corporal  of  the  guard  "  at  the  State- 
House,  and  lifted  up  President  Hayes  to  the  determination 
to  remove  the  garrison  from  Columbia,  and  leave  the  de- 
feated candidates  to  their  fate. 

The  Democratic  government  in  full  possession,  Mr. 
Porter  was  placed  in  nomination  for  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  It  was  a  position  for  which 
he  was  in  every  way  qualified,  and  there  was  a  strong 
probability  of  his  election.  In  order  to  relieve  Governor 
Hampton  from  embarrassment,  Mr.  Porter,  with  character- 
istic magnanimity,  withdrew  from  the  canvass,  and  Judge 
Willard  was,  with  great  difficulty,  elected  in  his  stead. 

In  1839  Porter  was  married  to  Emma,  daughter  of 

Captain  Nathaniel  Harraden,  U.  S.  N.,  who  survives  him. 

Mr.  Porter  was  a  graceful  as  well  as  an  impressive  speaker. 
Purity  of  taste,  felicity  of  expression  and  delicate  fancy 
characterized  his  public  addresses  and  speeches.  The  brief 
address  he  was  wont  to  deliver  at  the  close  of  each  session 
of  the  Senate  was  always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure, 
for  it  was  sure  to  contain  some  sweet  sentiment  daintily 
expressed.  The  literary  style  of  Mr.  Porter,  no  less  than 
his  personal  deportment,  bore  constant  witness  to  the  refin- 
ing influence  of  letters  on  one  naturally  gentle  and  loving. 
His  address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Washington  is  a 
model  of  chaste  writing,  and  exhibits  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  By  competent  critics  it  is  placed  higher 
than  Everett's  famous  oration  on  the  same  theme.  His 
last  public  address  was  delivered  on  June  11,  1879,  ^^e 
unveiling  of  the  bronze  bust  of  his  old  friend,  William 
Gilmore  Simms.  Literary  and  other  societies  frequently 
called  upon  him  to  address  them,  and  various  publications, 
including  his  contributions  to  Russell's  Magazine,  indicate 
the  richness  of  the  resources  of  his  mature  mind. 

In  his  profession  Mr.  Porter  was  noted  for  lucidity  of 
statement,  the  result  of  his  power  of  digesting  and  assimilat- 
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ing  the  points  of  a  case.  A  powerful  pleader,  by  reason  of 
the  unstudied  earnestness  of  his  manner,  he  did  not  clog 
his  argument  with  a  mass  of  details,  but  seemed  always  to 
be  striving  for  that  large,  generous,  natural  justice,  where 
the  highest  law  is  found. 

In  public  life  Mr.  Porter  was  calm,  equitable  and  truly 
conservative.  Never  going  to  extremes,  there  was  in  him 
nothing  of  the  partisan.  The  judicial  cast  of  his  mind  caused 
him  to  see  fairly  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  led  him  to  be 
slow  in  taking  a  pronounced  position.  When  events  had 
made  up  the  judgment,  he  was  steadfast,  immovable.  One 
of  his  most  honorable  traits  was  his  willingness,  during  the 
whole  period  of  political  reconstruction  and  of  Republican 
misrule,  to  help  on  any  and  every  movement,  whatever  its 
form,  that  promised  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Whoever  was  the  friend  of  South  Carolina  was  his  friend. 
The  people  knew  it.  There  was  a  striking  manifestation  of 
public  trust  and  affection  in  1876.  Mr.  Porter  opposed  the 
Straightout  movement,  as  it  was  called.  Feeling  ran  high 
and  the  lines  within  the  Democratic  party  were  sharply 
drawn.  Nevertheless,  and  in  his  absence,  he  was  elected 
by  a  most  flattering  vote  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention. 

South  Carolina  has  had  few  sons  who  have  done  the  State 
more  honor  than  William  Denison  Porter.  There  was  no 
flaw,  no  rift,  in  his  public  or  his  private  life.  Looking  back 
upon  it  now,  his  career  is  like  the  Corinthian  column  where 
the  symmetry  and  justice  of  proportion  which  attract  the 
eye  are  the  surest  token  of  a  strength  that  will  outlast  the 
stately  edifice  it  supports  and  adorns.  In  him,  however, 
the  Old  and  the  New  were  joined  together.  No  regret,  no 
repining,  prevented  him  from  doing  his  part  under  strange 
conditions  and  with  novel  environments.  The  turbulent, 
roughening,  uncertain  present  he  adorned  with  the  learning, 
the  equanimity  and  the  lofty  patriotism  of  that  past  which, 
measured  by  years,  is  still  so  near,  and  measured  by  events 
is  so  far,  so  far,  away. —  The  News  and  Cojirier,  January  (5, 

1883. 
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JOHN  DICKSON  BRUNS. 

This  distinguished  Charlestonian  died  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1883. 

He  had  been  ill  only  a  few  hours  when  his  family  was 
summoned  to  his  bedside  to  see  him  quietly  surrender  a 
noble  life  in  the  noontide  of  its  strength  and  usefulness. 

Dr.  Bruns  was  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Bruns, 
and  was  born  in  Charleston  February  24th,  1836.  In  his 
boyhood  the  remarkable  precocity  of  his  intellect  was  at 
once  recognized  by  his  teachers  and  associates.  Those  who 
were  with  him  at  the  High  School  remember  how  rapidly 
he  acquired  knowledge  and  outstripped  the  brightest  of  his 
competitors.  They  remember  him  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
animated  and  self-reliant,  solving  knotty  problems,  or  rolling 
out  "  The  Greek's  multitudinous  line  "  with  a  clear  and  con- 
fident voice.  They  remember,  too,  that  he  was  not  a  pale 
plodding  student,  giving  his  life  to  study  alone,  but  that  he 
was  an  active,  hearty,  spirited  youth,  with  time  for  all  games 
and  social  enjoyments,  and  often  with  time  and  patience 
enough  to  untangle  fractions  for  a  puzzled  boy,  or  to  assist 
some  little  straggler  who  reluctantly  followed  Caesar  through 
Gallic  wars. 

In  1854  Dr.  Bruns  was  graduated  at  the  Charleston  Col- 
lege with  the  highest  honor,  and  the  prizes  for  composition 
and  elocution. 

In  March,  1857,  he  completed  the  usual  course  in  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  at  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  For  his  thesis  on  "  Life,  its  relations — 
animal  and  mental,"  he  v/as  awarded  a  special  premium  of 
one  hundred  dollars  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Dean 
for  the  best  original  essay  upon  any  subject  within  a  speci- 
fied department  of  medical  inquiry. 

This  thesis,  indicating  great  study  and  care,  commanded 
much  attention  in  medical  circles,  and  even  beyond  the  pro- 
fession. It  was  published  in  the  Charleston  Medical  Jour- 
nal, and  won  for  its  young  author  instant  recognition  as  a 
skillful  worker  in  the  field  which  he  had  just  entered. 
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About  this  time  Dr.  Bruns  visited  the  North.  His  letters 
giving  his  impressions  of  the  energy  and  activity,  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  the  great  Northern  cities,  prove  that  he 
was,  even  at  that  age,  an  acute  observer  and  faithful  delin- 
eator of  manners  and  customs,  and  of  the  extravagant  vani- 
ties and  triumphs  of  modern  art.  After  attending  a  course 
of  medical  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  and  thus  completing  his 
equipment  for  professional  life,  he  returned  to  Charleston. 

In  January,  1858,  we  find  him  assuming  the  editorship  of 
the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  an  able  organ  of  scientific 
opinion,  whose  reputation  was  speedily  extended  and  height- 
ened by  his  earnest  and  careful  exertions  and  guidance.  In 
the  same  year,  with  rapidly  increasing  distinction,  he  accept- 
ed the  Chair  of  Physiology  in  the  Summer  Medical  School 
of  Charleston,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  under  the 
most  encouraging  auspices. 

Already  he  was  known  as  a  man  of  high  and  attrac- 
tive gifts.  Indeed,  Nature  had  been  very  generous  to 
him.  She  had  given  him  a  mind  of  rare  fertility,  which 
was  so  quick,  so  keenly  susceptible  of  cultivation,  that 
when  it  brought  forth  early  and  luxuriant  fruit  there  were 
those  who  believed  that  the  surprising  product  was,  of 
necessity,  forced  or  immature.  He  was  just  on  the  thresh- 
old of  life.  He  had  devoted  only  a  few  years  to  studies 
that  were  beyond  the  range  of  text  books  and  college  lec- 
tures, and  yet  he  seemed  to  know  everything.  From  the 
lightest  scenes  in  the  last  novel  to  the  gravest  speculations 
of  foreign  scientists  his  mind  was  an  easy  traveller,  drawing 
conclusions  and  illustrations  from  both  extremes  with  a  facil- 
ity that  satisfied  the  most  critical  of  his  friends  that  he  had 
read  closely  and  with  a  clear  understanding.  His  success  as 
a  talker — and  he  was  the  cleverest  of  raconteurs — was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  extensive  range  of  his  information  and  the 
natural  sprightliness  of  his  diction  and  manner.  The  novel- 
ist Simms,  the  poet  Timrod,  the  two  Delia  Torres,  and  other 
accomplished  writers  and  scholars,  often  listened  with  rapt 
attention  and  wonder  while  the  young  enthusiast  poured  out 
his  sparkling  fancies  and  the  treasures  of  his  learning.  With 
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a  humor  that  was  always  blithe  and  healthy,  a  smooth,  dis- 
tinct utterance,  and  a  boyish  face  which  was  full  of  light  and 
spirit,  he  carried  his  listeners,  by  pleasant  stages,  through 
pastoral  scenes  and  battle  fields,  from  castles  in  the  clouds 
down  to  the  deepest  mines  of  knowledge.  To  Timrod  espe- 
cially was  Bruns'  talk  a  delight  and  an  inspiration.  It  was 
like  pure  wine  to  the  nervous  little  poet,  and  if  at  that  time 
Timrod  had  written  a  romance,  Bruns  would  have  been  his 
hero.  Years  afterwards,  when  the  poet  died,  it  seemed 
fitting  that  Bruns  should  tell  the  sad  story  of  the  singers 
life.  No  one  knew  it  more  truly,  and  surely  no  one  could 
have  told  it  more  tenderly.  At  this  moment  we  recall  the 
kindly  and  impressive  tones  of  Bruns'  voice  when,  in  his  lec- 
ture on  Timrod,  he  reminded  us  how  the  poet  had  been  neg- 
lected. "This  life  so  gentle,"  he  said;  "this  intellect  so 
bright,  was  quenched  by  want.  Not  for  that  I  ask  the 
charity  of  your  tears.  Not  for  this  I  invoke  your  unavail- 
ing sympathy.  Nothing  can  touch  him  further.  But  if  his 
sad  fate  has  struck  one  chord  of  pity,  if  his  unhonored  ge- 
nius has  awakened  one  sentiment  of  regret,  let  me  plead  in 
behalf  of  all  such  feeble  souls — children  of  our  common 
Father,  though  not  cast  in  our  coarser  mould — not  fitted 
like  those  of  stronger  fibre  to  battle  with  the  rough  world, 
that  should  you  meet  one  of  these  fainting  by  the  wayside 
you  will  stretch  out  a  hand  to  raise  and  to  succour  him — 
not  give  him  food  and  raiment  for  the  body  only,  but  if  he 
seem  worthy  of  your  love,  take  him  to  your  hearts  as  well 
as  to  your  homes,  and  perhaps  you  may  find  when  your 
guest  shall  spread  his  wings  that  you  have  entertained  an 
angel  unawares." 

This  was  not  the  mere  exuberance  of  the  lecturers  rheto- 
ric. It  was  the  earnest  appeal  of  an  affectionate  nature,  for 
Bruns  was  full  of  warm  and  loving  sympathies.  How  deep 
and  catholic  those  sympathies  were  let  one  of  his  own  sweet 
verses  tell. 

"  And  yet  I  trust  that  all  who  weep 
Somewhere  at  last  shall  surely  find 
Their  rest,  if  through  dark  ways  they  keep 
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The  childlike  faith,  the  prayerful  mind, 

And  some  far  Christmas  morn  shall  bring 

To  loving  hearts  a  sweet  release 

From  human  ills  while  angels  sing 

Peace  and  Good-will — Good-will  and  peace." 

In  1858  Dr.  Bruns  married  Miss  Dickson,  a  daughter  of 
that  learned  physician  and  professor,  Samuel  Henry  Dick- 
son. This  devoted  wife  and  mother  died  during  the  war, 
leaving  two  children,  who  have  survived  both  of  their  par- 
ents. 

Early  in  the  Confederate  struggle  Dr.  Bruns  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  General  Hospital — first  in  Charleston  and 
then  in  Summerville.  He  rendered  this  service  with  great 
kindness  and  fidelity  to  those  who  were  entrusted  to  his 
care.  The  Confederate  soldier  knew  no  better  friend.  The 
Confede'rate  cause  had  no  truer  advocate  or  supporter. 

In  1866  he  visited  Europe.  His  letters  from  London  and 
Paris  to  the  Charleston  Courier  are  among  the  ablest  and 
most  entertaining  that  ever  appeared  in  that  paper.  In  the 
fall  of  1866  he  determined  to  seek  a  wider  professional  field 
than  his  native  city  afforded,  and  in  response  to  encourag- 
ing representations  from  New  Orleans  he  repaired  to  that 
city. 

A  vacancy  in  the  faculty  of  the  new  Medical  School  of 
New  Orleans  having  been  created  by  the  death  of  Dr.  An- 
drew Perriston,  Dr.  Bruns  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Physi- 
ology and  Pathology.  He  was  afterwards  elected  Professor  . 
of  Practice  in  the  Charity  Hospital  Medical  College  of  New 
Orleans.  For  several  years  Drs.  Choppin,  Beard,  Brickell 
and  Bruns  were  associated  in  their  professional  labors.  The 
four  gentlemen  named  established  a  Dispensary  in  a  central 
locality  in  the  city,  and  engaged  in  their  several  branches  of 
practice  with  such  ability  and  success  that  they  maintained 
during  the  long  term  of  their  connection  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  their  profession,  not  only  in  New  Orleans,  but  in  the 
entire  Southwest.  Drs.  Choppin  and  Brickell  died  at  the 
maturity  of  their  fame,  and  Dr.  Beard,  exhausted  by  years 
of  faithful  work,  withdrew  to  a  more  invigorating  climate. 
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Dr.  Bruns,"  we  are  told  by  an  eloquent  journalist,  ''alone 
survived  this  brilliant  coterie  and  upheld  its  reputation  to 
the  hour  of  his  death.  Though  assiduous  and  punctual  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  demands  upon  him  were  so 
great  that  he  could  not  respond  to  them  all.  No  physician 
ever  so  greatly  endeared  his  patients  to  him  as  Dr.  Bruns. 
Besides  his  unequalled  ability  we  may  say  his  genius  for 
diagnostics,  his  gentle  and  captivating  deportment  in  the 
sick  chamber,  his  beautiful  conversational  gifts,  his  tact  and 
warmth  of  manner,  his  abhorrence  of  all  quackery  and  de- 
luding arts,  his  affectionate  interest  and  identification  with 
his  patients,  made  him  irresistibly  attractive,  and  secured 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  all  whom  he  sought  to  re- 
lieve ahd  solace." 

Dr.  Bruns'  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  South  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  '  The  poems  *'  Schiller,"  "  Christ- 
mas Hymn,"  "Silhouettes,"  "Charleston,"  and  "The  Le- 
gend of  Santa  Claus,"  are  the  carefully  finished  productions 
of  a  chaste  and  delicate  fancy.  In  truth,  all  of  his  poetry 
is  correct  and  elegant.  -It-  is  never  disfigured  by  extrava- 
gant images  or  clouded  by  metaphysics.  The  notes  are 
clear  and  pure,  and  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  they  need  no 
interpreter  to  tell  their  meaning  to  the  humblest  under- 
standing His  muse  seldom  sought  the  whirlwind  or  the 
blast,  but  loved  to  dwell  by  quiet  waters  or  in  forest  shades, 
and  was  happiest  in  "calm-fronted  hours  of  golden  autumn 
,  fruit." 

"  Morituri  Salutamus"  is  a  charming  poem.  "A  poem," 
says  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat,  "which  we  believe  deserves  a  permanent  place 
in  the  gallery  of  English  chefs-d'ceuvres — a  composition  as 
perfectly  designed,  as  gracefully  chiseled,  as  delicately  pol- 
ished as  any  modern  American  word-sculptor  ever  wrought 
upon  so  delicate  and  touching  a  theme." 

Dr.  Bruns'  most  interesting  scientific  papers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Southern  Journal  of  Medical  Science  (1867),  and 
in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (i88o). 

But  his  brightest  record  is  not  in  books.    It  is  written  in 
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the  hearts  of  the  unfortunate  who  came  to  him,  not  only 
with  fractured  limbs  and  torpid  organs,  but  with  broken  for- 
tunes and  paralyzed  resources.  To  these  he  was  the  ideal 
doctor  of  his  own  verses : 

"  For  many  a  childing  mother  owned 
His  ready  skill,  and  many  a  wife, 
Whose,  hope  or  stay  in  anguish  groaned, 
Owed  to  his  care  some  precious  life. 

Not  passing  with  averted  face 

The  wayfarer  fallen  by  the  road, 
Naked,  and  bruised,  and  in  disgrace. 

Fainting  beneath  life's  bitter  load  ; 

Into  his  wounds  the  oil  he  poured. 

Gave  food  and  wine  for  benison, 
Nor  of  his  pouch's  scanty  hoard 

Forget  the  pence  to  help  him  on. 

When  civic  strife  ran  fierce  and  high. 

His  was  the  storm-assuaging  speech 
That  bade  the  wordy  tumult  die. 

And  linked  the  neighbors,  each  to  each. 

So,  walking  in  this  narrow  round 

Of  homeliest  cares  and  use,  at  best. 
His  days,  with  simple  pleasures  crowned. 

Had  moved  him  to  his  honored  rest." 

"  No  physician,"  says  a  prominent  colleague  writing  from 
New  Orleans,  ''ever  made  warmer  friends  in  the  sick  room, 
or  commanded  more  admiration  from  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  His  practice  was  large,  his  charities  lib- 
eral, and  his  remarkable  intellectual  ability  and  culture  uni- 
versally recognised." 

The  day  after  his  death  the  Times-Democrat,  of  New  Or- 
leans, published  a  beautiful  and  touching  tribute  to  his 
memory,  froin  which  we  have  already  given  several  elo- 
quent passages,  and  from  which  we  now  extract  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs : 

"The  news  of  his  sudden  death  had  not  been  generally 
diffused  through  the  city  yesterday  before  a  crowd  of  ladies 
had  hurried  to  his  residence  on  St.  Charles  Street,  and  gath- 
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ering  around  the  door  and  halls  of  the  mansion  with  the 
most  touching  manifestations  of  grief  and  despair,  begged 
that  they  might  be  permitted  one  last,  lingering  view  of  the 
noble  and  handsome  face  of  their  beloved  doctor. 

"  Shortly  after  his  establishment  in  this  city.  Dr.  Bruns 
made  a  second  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Pierce,  daughter 
of  that  eminent  lawyer  Levi  Pierce,  a  lady  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  estimable  qualities  of  her  sex,  to  whom  he  was 
attached  with  a  chivalric  devotion  and  warmth  of  affection 
which  were  little  less  than  adoration.  This  lady  is  the 
mother  of  his  two  charming  little  children,  in  whose  care 
and  development  the  father  was  greatly  absorbed.  Hfe 
whole  family  were  gathered  around  his  bed  when  he  breath- 
ed his  last,  and  in  the  expiring  glance  of  his  loving  nature, 
received  the  blessings  of  a  devoted  father  and  husband,  and 
of  a  noble,  large-hearted  and  grandly  endowed  man." 

Parting  with  him  we  recall  his  exquisite  lines : 

"  At  every  board  a  vacant  chair 

Fills  with  quick  tears  some  tender  eye, 
And  at  our  maddest  sports  appears 

A  well  known  form  that  will  not  die. 
We  lift  the  glass,  our  hand  is  stayed  ; 

We  jest,  a  spectre  rises  up  ; 
And  weeping,  though  no  word  is  said, 

We  kiss  and  pass  the  silent  cup." 

T. 


GEN.  JAMES  CONNER. 

There  was  nothing  meretricious  or  dazzling  in  the  career 
of  him  whose  death  is  in  sadness  announced  to-day.  None 
held  in  manlier  contempt  the  juggling  by  which  the  political 
prestidigitateur  gains  ephemeral  applause.  The  people 
trusted  him  because,  in  homely  phrase,  they  always  knew 
where  to  find  him.  Their  confidence  was  never  shaken. 
The  lamp  of  his  life  burned  with  pure  and  even  light  to 
the  end. 

Gen.  James  Conner,  son  of  the  late  Henry  W.  Conner, 
34 
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was  born  in  Charleston  on  the  ist  September,  1829.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1849,  the 
same  class  with  Col.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  M.  C,  Major  Theo. 
G.  Barker,  Col.  Charles  H.  Simonton  and  Judge  Wm.  H. 
Wallace.  After  his  graduation  he  read  law  under  the  Hon. 
James  L.  Petigru,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  January 
22,  1852.  His  knowledge  of  his  profession  and  his  ability 
as  a  pleader  were  speedily  recognized,  and  in  1856  he  was 
appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  South  Carolina,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Magrath  then  being  Dis- 
trict Judge.  Soon  after  his  appointment  a  number  of  novel 
and  highly  important  questions  were  presented  for  adjudica- 
tion, in  relation  especially  to  the  slave  trade.  District 
Attorney  Conner  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Capt.  Corrie 
in  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Wanderer,  which  had 
brought  a  cargo  of  slaves  to  this  State.  He  also  prosecuted 
Judge  T.  J.  Mackey  for  participation  in  the  filibustering 
expedition  of  Gen.  Walker,  the  grey-eyed  man  of  destiny." 
In  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties.  District  Attorney 
Conner  justified  every  expectation  of  those  who  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  talent  and  his  industry.  In  Decem- 
ber, i860,  the  political  agitation  in  the  State,  and  the  ex- 
pected withdrawal  of  the  State  from  the  Union,  caused 
Gen.  Conner  to  resign  the  office  of  District  Attorney.  In 
tendering  his  resignation  he  said  :  "  For  all  that  has  been 
done  I  have  neither  apology  to  make  nor  explanation  to 
offer.  The  record  is  clear  and  speaks  for  itself.  What  the 
future  will  bring  forth  none  can  tell.  The  reasons  which 
have  governed  me  in  the  present  step  are  satisfactory  to 
my  own  judgment.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate 
further  to  allude  to  them  within  the  walls  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice." Afterwards  Gen.  Conner  was  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  himself,  Judge  Magrath  and  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  Colcock,  who  were  charged  to  visit  Columbia  and 
urge  the  legislature,  then  in  session,  to  call  a  convention  of 
the  people  to  consider  the  necessity  of  immediate  secession. 
From  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Secession  Ordinance 
Gen.  Conner  took  no  active  part  in  politics,  but  applied 
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himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  preparation  for  active 
service  in  the  army.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Confede- 
rate States  Government,  Gen.  Conner  was  appointed  Con- 
federate States  District  Attorney  for  this  District.  He  de- 
clined positively  to  leave  the  field,  and  the  duties  of  the 
office  were  discharged  by  Mr.  C.  Richardson  Miles  and  Col. 
Samuel  Lord,  Jr.,  Gen.  Conner  remaining  titular  District 
Attorney.  Gen.  Conner  went  into  service  as  Captain  of  the 
Montgomery  Guards,  and  in  May,  1861,  was  chosen  Captain 
of  Company  A,  Washington  Light  Infantry,  Hampton 
Legion.  On  July  21,  1861,  he  became  Major,  and  in  June, 
1862,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-second  North 
Carolina  Regiment.  Being  disabled  for  field  duty,  he  was 
detailed  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Military  Court  of  the 
Second  Corps,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  Cavalry.  On 
June  1st,  1864,  he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General,  and 
by  assignment  commanded  McGowan's  Brigade  and  Lane's 
Brigade.  Subsequently,  as  acting  Major-General,  he  com- 
manded a  division  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  McGowan, 
Lane  and  Bushrod  Johnson.  On  the  return  of  Gen. 
McGowan  to  duty.  Gen.  Conner  was  assigned  permanently 
to  the  command  of  Kershaw's  old  brigade.  Gen.  Conner 
was  in  the  following  engagements:  Fort  Sumter,  in  1861, 
First  Manassas,  Yorktown,  New  Stone  Point,  West  Point, 
Seven  Pines,  Mechanicsville,  Chancellorville,  Riddle's  Shop, 
Darby's  Farm,  Fussell's  Mill,  Petersburg,  Jerusalem  Plank- 
road,  Ream's  Station,  Winchester,  Port  Republic  and  Cedar 
Creek.  Gen.  Conner  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  at 
the  battle  of  Mechanicsville  on  June  26,  1862,  and  was  again 
wounded  in  the  same  leg  at  Cedar  Creek  (or  Fisher's  Hill) 
on  October  12,  1864,  when  amputation  became  necessary. 
Returning  to  Charleston  when  hostilities  had  ceased,  he 
resumed  the  practice- of  his  profession,  forming  a  copartner- 
ship with  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Porter.  This  copartnership  was 
dissolved  in  1874.  Gen.  Conner  was  assistant  counsel  of 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Petigru, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  solicitor  of  the  Road,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  position  until  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  by 
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the  United  States  Court  in  1878.  He  was  also  solicitor  for 
the  Bank  of  Charleston  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Petigru's 
death.  In  November,  1878,  Gen.  Conner  was  appointed 
Receiver  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  managed  that  important  line  successfully,  and  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  public,  until  it  was  acquired 
by  the  present  Columbia  and  Greenville  Railroad  Company. 
Gen.  Conner  was  elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
company,  and  appointed  the  company's  general  counsel. 

At  the  bar  Gen.  Conner  was  distinguished  by  qualities 
and  habits  which  are  far  from  common.  Approaching  every 
case  with  unbiased  mind,  and  forming  his  opinion  of  its 
merits  without  regard  to  his  own  immediate  interests  or  the 
feelings  of  his  client,  there  was  no  danger  that  he  would 
leave  those  whom  he  represented  in  false  securit)^  They 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  their  position,  and  could  then  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  to  proceed  or  not.  In  the  preparation  of 
cases  he  was  painstaking  and  exact,  working  with  a  method 
which  ensured  good  results.  Order  was  the  first  law  of  his 
nature.  But  he  was  more  than  methodical  and  orderly. 
To  quickness  of  apprehension  he  added  extraordinary  clear- 
ness in  the  presentation  of  a  subject.  His  arguments  were 
strong  and  compact,  as  well  as  clear.  Yet  they  were  not 
cold.  When  opposition  quickened  the  flow  of  the  blood  in 
his  viens  and  he  felt  that  fierce  joy  of  the  combat  which  is 
the  inheritance  of  his  race,  the  words  rushed  from  his  lips 
with  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  avalanche.  This  was 
conspicuous  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  in  criminal 
annals.  That  is  the  criminal  prosecution  of  the  proprietors 
of  The  News  and  Courier  for  libel,  at  the  instance  of 
Sheriff  C.  C.  Bowen.  Gen.  Conner  was  the  leading  counsel 
for  the  defence,  and  he  frequently  said  that  he  knew  of  no 
other  trial  where  a  murderer  came  voluntaril}/  into  Court 
to  testify  against  the  man  who  was  accused  of  instigating 
the  deed  which  the  witness  himself,  then  and  there, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  committed.  It  was  noticeable 
that  in  law,  as  in  war  and  in  politics,  he  was  eminently  a 
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fair  fighter.  Sharp  practice  of  every  sort  he  abhorred.  No 
Court  was  ever  misled  by  him,  and  he  could  no  more  mis- 
quote a  case  than  he  could  misstate  a  fact.  That  he  was 
courageous  and  uncompromising  as  an  advocate  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say. 

The  capacity  for  business,  which  stood  Gen.  Conner  in 
good  stead  at  the  bar,  found  ample  scope  while  he  was  Re- 
ceiver of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad.  Mastering 
the  details,  and  comprehending  and  applying  the  principles 
of  railroad  management  he  held  his  own  with  ease  amongst 
men  who  had  made  railroads  the  study  of  their  life.  There 
are  men  whose  mind  is  narrowed  by  the  practice  of  law,  but 
he  was  not  one  of  these.  In  the  management  of  a  railroad 
as  at  the  bar,  the  forms  and  methods  of  action  were  his  ser- 
vants, not  his  masters.  And  so  was  it  throughout  his  career 
in  war.  The  first  step  was  to  prepare  thoroughly  for  the 
expected  work.  While  others  were  speech-making  and 
debating,  Gen.  Conner  was  studying  tactics  and  strategy. 
A  civilian  all  his  life,  saving  his  command  of  a  volunteer 
company — the  Montgomery  Guards  of  Charleston — he  went 
into  active  service  an  instructed  soldier. 

Promotion,  as  we  have  shown,  came  to  Gen.  Conner 
quickly.  Cool,  self-reliant,  quick  to  decide  and  prompt  to 
move,  he  was  implicitly  trusted  by  his  men  as  well  as  by  his 
superior  officers.  Upon  the  wounding  of  Gen.  (then  Colonel) 
Hampton,  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  the  command  of 
the  Legion  was  given  by  Col.  Hampton  "  to  Capt.  James 
Conner,  the  senior  officer  present."  He  led  the  Legion  in 
the  charge  in  which  Ricketts'  battery  was  captured.  With 
each  successive  engagement  Gen.  Conner's  reputation  grew 
brighter.  The  wound  he  received  at  Mechanicsville  was 
severe  and  painful,  but  he  refused  to  accept  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  until  he  should  be  able  to 
take  command  in  the  field.  For  a  time,  as  already  men- 
tioned, he  commanded  McGowan's  Brigade,  and  the  men 
were  devotedly  attached  to  him.  Capt.  J.  F.  J.  Caldwell, 
in  his  History  of  McGowan's  Brigade,  says  that  Gen.  Conner 
''proved  to  be  an  excellent  brigade  commander.    His  disci- 
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pline  was  thorough,  his  management  of  business  good,  and 
his  conduct  of  troops  in  action  remarkably  fine."  In  the 
fight  at  Riddle's  Shop,  in  June,  "  Gen.  Conner  conducted  the 
advance  admirably.  He  never  allowed  any  undue  excite- 
ment  or  any  disorder  whatever.  The  pace  of  the  line  was 
at  common  time,  and  we  were  halted  every  few  minutes,  so 
as  to  dress  and  torrect  the  smallest  irregularity.  This 
would  seem  no  very  wonderful  thing  to  a  civilian,  but  an 
old  soldier  knows  it  to  be  of  the  last  importance  to  an  at- 
tacking line,  and  also  knows  that  it  was  one  of  the  things 
least  looked  after  in  the  Confederate  army."  In  the  fight 
at  Deep  Bottom  Gen.  Conner  commanded  the  Brigades  of 
Lane  and  McGowan.  The  men  fell  back.  Capt.  Caldwell 
says :  "  No  wonder  that  Gen.  Conner  was  mortified  ;  no 
wonder  that  he  sought  to  stay  the  movement  by  himself 
defying  the  enemy's  line  with  his  pistol.  But  it  was  too 
late.  He  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire."  The  "general  carelessness  of  the  officers  and 
the  excitement  and  stubbornness  of  the  men  had  lost  us 
what  should  have  been  a  brilliant  success."  Gen.  Conner 
received  repeated  marks  of  the  esteem  and  trust  of  Gen. 
Lee,  and  by  him,  under  peculiarly  flattering  circumstances, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  Kershaw's  old  brigade.  The 
brigade  knew  him  and  liked  him,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  morale  of  the  command  was  so  rapid  and  marked  as  to 
attract  general  attention.  When  he  received  the  wound 
which  permanently  disabled  him  the  grief  of  the  command 
was  intense,  men  in  the  ranks  crying  out  that  they  would 
cheerfully  have  given  their  life  to  save  his.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  won  popularity  by  undue  indulgence.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  rigid  in  his  requirements.  Every  officer 
and  soldier  was  required  to  know  his  duty  and  do  it,  and 
severe  punishment  followed  swiftly  after  any  omission  or 
neglect.  But  his  requirements  never  went  beyond  what 
was  strictly  necessary  to  make  the  command  an  effective 
weapon,  and  the  soldiers  knew  that  their  General  asked  from 
them  no  sacrifice  he  himself  did  not  gladly  make.  While 
Gen.  Conner  had  not  military  genius,  he  was  the  arm  with 
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which  genius  strikes,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  only 
his  honorable  wounds  prevented  him  from  rising  to  a  higher 
rank  than  that  which  he  attained.  This  was  his  ambition 
In  no  undertaking  was  he  willing  to  halt  short  of  the 
farthest  point  to  which  study,  earnestness  and  fidelity  could 
carry  him. 

To  the  people  of  South  Carolina  Gen.  Conner  was  justly 
dear,  and  at  no  time  did  his  popularity  wane.  The  people 
trusted  him,  and  among  the  battle-scarred  heroes  of  the 
State  few,  if  any,  were  nearer  to  the  public  heart.  For 
political  office  he  had  no  liking,  and,  while  he  was  always 
ready  to  give  his  assistance  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  he 
was  disposed  to  hold  aloof  from  the  intrigues  of  convention 
and  the  contentions  of  political  canvasses.  In  1870,  how- 
ever, he  went  actively  into  the  State  canvass,  in  behalf  of 
the  Union  Reform  ticket,  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler  (now  United 
States  Senator)  being  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
To  what  is  known  as  the  Straightout  movement  in  1876, 
culminating  in  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Hampton  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  Gen.  Conner  was 
steadily  opposed.  In  his  view  the  needed  reforms  could  be 
more  surely  reached  by  abstaining  from  making  a  party 
nomination  for  Governor,  and  concentrating  the  party 
strength  upon  the  election  for  members  of  the  Legislature. 
This  he  believed  to  be  wiser  than  to  stake  the  fortunes  of 
the  Democracy  and  the  hopes  of  the  people  on  the  election 
of  a  full  Democratic  ticket,  which  would  require  the  cam- 
paign to  take  the  shape  and  encounter  the  hazards  of  politi- 
cal revolution.  He  consented  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Convention  which  met  in  May,  1876,  in  order  that  his  in- 
fluence might  be  thrown  against  premature  nominations. 
On  the  floor  he  was  pitted  against  Gen.  Gary,  who  advo- 
cated the  adoption  of  resolutions  committing  the  Democracy 
to  the  nomination  of  "  Straightout  Democrats  for  the  State 
and  Federal  offices."  Gen.  Conner  advised,  in  a  speech  that 
was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention,  that  no  policy 
should  then  be  declared,  but  that  the  party  should  go  on 
and  make  its  organization  as  thorough  and  effective  as  possi- 
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ble,  and  ''wait  and  watch  the  development  of  events." 
This  course  was  taken,  and  Gen.  Conner  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee.  In 
August  a  second  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  met 
in  Columbia,  and  nominated  a  full  Democratic  ticket  with 
Gen.  Hampton  at  the  head.  The  opinions  of  Gen.  Conner 
had  not  changed,  but  he  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
Convention  and,  in  token  of  his  readiness  to  cast  his  lot 
with  that  of  his  people,  accepted  the  nomination  for  At- 
torney-General. From  that  time  he  was  the  principal  ad- 
viser of  Gen.  Hampton,  going  into  the  struggle  without 
grudging  the  cost.  The  history  of  the  canvass  need  not  be 
recounted  here.  For  the  immediate  purpose  it  is  enough 
to  say  that,  in  Charleston,  Gen.  Conner  was  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  people.  During  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  Cainhoy  massacre,  and  the  negro  riots  before  and  after 
the  election,  he  was  in  command  of  the  Rifle  Clubs  which 
had  dispersed,  to  outward  appearance,  at  the  mandate  of 
President  Grant.  They  kept  guard  in  their  armories  night 
after  night  for  anxious  months,  and  were  the  only  protection 
the  people  had,  and  the  only  guaranty  of  order  and  security. 
Gen.  Conner  was  the  controlling  spirit.  It  was  said  of  him 
then  that  there  were  other  men  in  the  State  whose  com- 
mand would  unhesitatingly  be  obeyed  when  they  ordered 
an  advance,  but  that  at  Gen.  Conner's  word  the  column 
would  instantly  halt,  whatever  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge. 
He  could  restrain,  where  others  could  only  stimulate  and 
excite.  It  needed  rare  self-control  to  be  silent  and  passive 
in  those  fearful  days.  No  influence  less  powerful  than  that 
of  Gen.  Conner  could  have  saved  Charleston  from  the  horrors 
of  civil  war.  The  election  over  and  won,  the  next  task  was 
to  secure  the  results  of  the  victory.  Governor  Chamberlain 
claimed  that  he  was  elected,  and  he  was  hedged  about  with 
bayonets.  The  strain  was  terrible.  Gen.  Conner  was  the 
official  counsellor  of  Gen.  Hampton  and  his  colleagues,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  day  when  a  bloody  struggle  might  not 
have  been  precipitated  by  some  careless  act.  For  contests 
in  the  courts  and  for  armed  conflicts  it  was  necessary  to  be 
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equally  prepared.  At  last,  Gen.  Hampton  took  possession 
of  the  State-House,  the  United  States  troops  having  been 
withdrawn.  There  was  then,  in  prospect,  a  long  controversy 
with  such  of  the  Republican  candidates  as  remained  in  their 
offices,  still  asserting  that  they  had  been  elected.  Through- 
out the  proceedings  from  first  to  last — now  in  Columbia 
before  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers,  now  in  Washington  in 
conference  with  the  Democratic  Senators,  now  in  the  United 
States  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  now  in 
Charleston  attending  to  such  private  business  as  could  not 
be  neglected — Gen.  Conner  was  incessantly  at  work.  None 
could  surpass  him  in  his  fidelity  to  his  chief.  Gen.  Hampton, 
or  in  loyalty  to  the  State.  Even  when  the  newly  elected 
officers  had  dissipated  effective  opposition,  there  was  a  vast 
deal  to  be  done  to  put  the  governmental  machinery  in  work- 
ing order.  The  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Frauds 
inculpated  many  of  the  prominent  ex-officials  of  the  State, 
and  no  less  than  thirty-one  indictments  were  found  against 
persons  charged  with  fraud,  corruption  and  bribery.  Gen. 
Conner  conducted  the  prosecutions.  Ex-Treasurer  F.  L. 
Cardozo,  ex-Congressman  Robert  Smalls  and  L.  C.  Carpen- 
ter were  brought  to  trial,  ^nd  convicted,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  here  that  the  grand  jury  which  found  the  true  bills 
in  every  case  was  drawn  in  1877  t>y  Republican  officials,  and 
was  composed  equally  of  whites  and  colored  persons,  and 
that  the  petit  juries  were,  in  like  manner,  equally  divided. 
A  faint  idea  of  the  diversity  of  the  demands  upon  Gen. 
Conner  can  be  drawn  from  his  letter  of  resignation  as 
Attorney-General  in  December,  1877.    He  said: 

It  is  difficult  for  one  not  connected  with  the  office  to 
realize  how  exacting  have  been  its  duties  during  the  past 
year.  The  cases  before  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts, 
which  involved  the  grave  issue  of  the  establishment  of  the 
State  government,  and  the  title  of  those  officers  who  were 
elected  by  the  people  in  November,  1876,  engrossed  my 
time  and  most  anxious  attention  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  winter.  They  had  not  been  concluded  when  the 
35 
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General  Assembly  was  convened  in  extra  session,  requiring 
my  constant  attendance.  When  that  body  adjourned  the 
Joint  Investigating  Committee  commenced  its  sittings.  The 
frequent  conferences  with  the  Committee,  and  the  prepara- 
tion, supervision  and  conduct  of  the  prosecutions  instituted 
by  it,  devolved  a  vast  amount  of  labor  upon  the  Attorney- 
General's  office.  I  have  been  ably  assisted  by  gentlemen 
whom  I  engaged  to  take  part  in  the  work  with  me,  but, 
lightened  as  the  burthen  has  been,  very  heavy  responsibility 
has  necessarily  remained  with  me.  The  General  Assembly, 
among  other  things,  required  that  I  should,  before  its  regu- 
lar session,  prepare  a  report  upon  the  phosphate  interests 
of  the  State  and  a  legal  opinion  upon  the  validity  of  the 
charters  granted  to  the  several  companies  engaged  in  the 
business.  During  the  time  occupied  by  these  duties  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  office  has  been  regularly  conducted, 
and  a  constant  correspondence  been  kept  up  with  the  dif- 
ferent State  and  County  officers  newly  inducted  into  office, 
who  have  required  legal  opinions  and  advice  to  guide  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  I  refer  to  these 
matters  that  I  may  make  clear  to  the  people  of  the  State 
the  reasons  why  I  resign  the  high  office  to  which  they 
elected  me.  I  have  given  the  duties  of  the  office  my  un- 
divided attention  and  anxious  solicitude  for  the  past  year, 
to  the  serious  neglect  of  my  private  affairs  and  the  injury 
of  my  health.  I  cannot  continue  to  do  so  without  injustice 
to  others  and  to  myself,  and  as  I  am  not  willing  to  retain 
the  office  without  making  its  duties  paramount  to  all  others, 
it  is  proper  that  I  should  resign.  My  earnest  desire  to 
serve  the  State  to  the  best  of  my  powers ;  reluctance  to 
close  my  official  relations  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  State 
government ;  regret  at  the  thought  of  breaking  off  my  daily 
intercourse  with  yourself,  and  of  severing  ties  with  the 
officers  of  the  executive  department,  which  were  formed  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  State's  struggle  for  her  freedom 
and  her  purity,  and  have  been  cemented  by  the  trying  as 
well  as  the  gratifying  experiences  of  1876  and  1877,  are 
feelings  which  have  so  arrayed  themselves  in  conflict  with  a 
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sense  of  private  duty  that  I  reluctantly  adhere  to  my  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  resigning." 

In  transmitting  the  resignation  ''with  infinite  regret," 
Governor  Hampton  said  :  "The  arduous  duties  of  this  office 
have  been  discharged  with  a  zeal,  energy  and  patriotism 
which  could  not  have  been  surpassed,  while  his  counsel  has 
been  of  incalculable  assistance  to  me  during  the  past  year. 
He  has  won  the  respect,  esteem  and  affection  of  our  people, 
and  he  will  carry  to  his  retirement  the  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated,  as  well  as  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  his  whole  duty."  The  General  Assembly 
adopted  the  following  concurrent  resolution  : 

Whereas,  This  General  Assembly  has'  received  notice  of  the  resignation 
of  Attorney-General  Conner  ;  and  whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly that  Gen.  Conner  has,  in  the  conduct  of  the  arduous  and  delicate  duties 
entrusted  to  him,  deserved  the  gratitude  of  this  State  ;  therefore 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring,  that  the 
thanks  of  this  General  Assembly  are  hereby  tendered  to  Attorney-General  Con- 
ner in  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  State." 

The  words  of  Governor  Hampton  and  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  expressed,  as  such 
utterances  rarely  do,  both  the  sentiments  of  the  individual 
and  the  feelings  of  the  State. 

From  the  time  of  his  resignation  as  Attorney-General 
Gen.  Conner  refused  to  entertain  any  proposition  to  nomi- 
nate him  for  any  public  office.  His  only  subsequent  ap- 
pearance in  State  politics,  we  believe,  was  as  a  delegate  to 
the  State  Convention  of  1880,  when  he  advocated  the  im- 
mediate nomination  of  candidates  for  State  offices.  The 
Convention  decided  to  do  this,  and  Gen.  Hagood  and  his 
colleagues  became  the  candidates  of  the  party.  It  was 
earnestly  desired  that  Gen.  Conner  should  become  a  candi- 
date for  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  Chief  Justice  Willard.  We  are  warranted  in 
saying  that  Gen.  Conner  would  have  regarded  it  as  the 
crowning  honor  of  his  life  to  hold  that  exalted  office.  But 
he  was  not  at  liberty  so  to  dispose  of  his  remaining  years, 
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The  wound  he  had  received  in  1864  exhausted  his  strength, 
and  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which  could  have  no  other 
than  a  fatal  termination.  It  was  his  duty,  he  felt,  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  days  to  making  a  suitable  provision  for  those 
dependent  on  him,  and  to  this  end  he  bent  every  energy  of 
his  nature,  working  with  a  restless  assiduity  that  would  have 
exhausted  many  a  more  robust  man.  There  was  no  regard 
for  self,  no  thought  that  by  sparing  himself  his  life  might 
be  prolonged.  It  seemed  that  he  was  determined  not  to 
die  until  his  self-imposed  task  should  be  accomplished,  and 
with  iron  will  and  grim  tenacity  he  labored  on  in  defiance 
of  physical  weakness  and  the  pain  by  which  he  was  racked. 

And  so  the  end  has  come.  The  valiant  soldier,  the  learned 
jurist,  the  discreet  adviser,  the  staunch  friend,  has  gone  to 
his  rest.  Surely,  in  the  troublous  times  before  us,  he  will 
be  sorely  missed.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  line  of  battle  ;  a 
pillar  of  the  temple  has  fallen.  But  of  honor  and  fame,  of 
solid  respect  and  ungrudging  admiration,  he  had  his  fill,  and 
the  peace  of  God  is  in  his  looks  to-day. —  The  News  and 
Courier,  June  28,  i88j. 


THOMAS  LEGER  HUTCHINSON. 

Ex-Mayor  T.  L.  Hutchinson,  who,  for  a  long  while,  was 
a  prominent  public  man  in  this  community,  died  at  his 
residence  in  this  city  yesterday  morning,  i8th  August, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two  years.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Charleston,  and  after  receiving  his  early  education  at 
the  city  schools  became  a  student  at  Cambridge  University. 
Thence  he  passed  to  Cambridge  Law  School.  In  his  twen- 
tieth year,  after  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  Charleston, 
but  instead  of  practicing  law,  engaged  in  rice  planting  at 
Chehaw,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  Miss  Ma- 
caulay,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  Scotch  merchant  then 
in  business  in  Charleston.  After  the  war  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
being  a  widower,  married  Mrs.  Hussy,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Douglass,  and  who  survives  him.    In  1837  he  moved  to 
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the  Cooper  River,  and  planted  rice  there  for  several  years. 
In  1846,  having  never  before  held  public  office  he  was  put 
forward  by  the  young  men  of  Charleston  as  a  candidate  for 
Mayor  in  opposition  to  Gen.  Schnierle,  who  was  then  the 
incumbent  and  a  candidate  for  re-election.  After  a  sharp 
•  contest  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about 
fifty  votes.  The  term  of  office  of  Mayor,  at  this  time,  was 
one  year,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  elected  for  four  succes- 
sive terms.  In  1850  Gen.  Schnierle  was  elected  Mayor,  but 
the  next  year  was  again  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who 
served  for  two  years  more. 

During  the  administration  of  Mayor  Hutchinson,  White 
Point  Garden  was  extended  and  improved,  the  Orphan 
House  was  enlarged,  gas  was  introduced  into  the  city,  and 
the  Artesian  well  at  the  corner  of  Meeting  and  Wentworth 
Streets  was  begun. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
from  Charleston  County  in  1863,  and  served  one  term. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  private  life,  and  rarely  left 
his  home  except  to  visit  the  Charleston  Library,  where  he 
was  very  fond  of  spending  his  leisure  time.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Charleston  Library  Society  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  during  the  war  was  instrumental  in  saving  many 
of  the  valuable  books  belonging  to  the  Library,  by  remov- 
ing and  taking  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  a  man  of  great  purity  of  character, 
and  in  his  younger  days  was  remarkably  handsome.  Being 
elegant  in  his  manners  and  amiable  in  disposition,  he  was  a 
great  favorite  in  Charleston,  especially  with  those  who  con- 
stituted what  was  known  as  ''Young  Charleston." 

Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  some 
days  previous  to  his  death.  On  Monday  last,  Centennial 
Day,  a  messenger  from  the  City  Hall  called  to  deliver  to 
him,  as  an  ex-Mayor  of  Charleston,  one  of  the  Centennial 
medals.  The  messenger  was  asked  into  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
chamber,  where  he  presented  the  medal.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
was  deeply  affected  at  this  attention  from  the  City  Council, 
and  expressed  his  warmest  thanks  and  his  ardent  wishes  for 
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the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  Charles- 
ton. As  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory  the  Municipal 
and  State  flags  were  displayed  from  the  city  buildirgs  yes- 
terday, and  the  flag  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  dis- 
played at  half-mast. 

The  funeral  services  will  take  place  at  St.  Philip's  Church  , 
at  half-past  one  o'clock  this  day. —  TJie  Sunday  News,  August 
19,  1883, 


JAMES  B.  CAMPBELL. 

The  name  of  James  B.  Campbell  is  one  long  identified 
with  the  history  of  this  city  and  State.  For  his  private 
charity  and  kindness  his  memory  is  cherished  among  many. 

A  man  of  strong  native  gifts,  he  added  by  great  study 
much  power  and  richness  to  his  natural  endowments. 

In  literature  and  general  accomplishments  he  was  remark- 
able among  our  public  men. 

At  the  bar  he  was  one  of  its  leaders  for  many  years ;  and 
one  of  its  strongest  intellects. 

In  political  life  he  bore  a  prominent  part,  representing 
this  city  before  the  war  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for 
several  terms. 

After  the  war  he  was  the  first  Senator  elect  from  South 
Carolina  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  because  of  the  reconstruction  policy 
then  enforced  against  the  Southern  States.  Denied  this 
senatorial  honor  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  pro- 
fession to  the  time  of  his  death,  except  for  a  year  or  two  of 
his  later  life,  when  he  again  resumed  with  wonted  energy 
the  activity  and  strife  of  political  life,  which  resulted  in  wide 
estrangement  trom  his  former  political  associates. 

After  his  death  the  New  England  Society,  of  which  he 
had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  member  and  for  seven- 
teen years  of  that  period  its  President,  prepared  in  his  honor 
the  following  memorial : 
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MEMORIAL  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY,  UNANIMOUS- 
LY ADOPTED  AT  THEIR  ANNIVERSARY  DECEMBER  20TH, 
1883. 

"The  Hon.  James  Butler  Campbell,  late  President  of  the 
New  England  Society,  was  born  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  October 
27,  1808;  graduated  at  Brown's  University  1822,  which  in- 
stitution subsequently  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.  D. ;  came  to  this  State  in  1826,  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  Charleston,  1832,  and  settled  himself  in  life  in 
1837,  by  marrying  the  youngest  daughter  of  ex-Governor 
Bennett  of  South  Carolina. 

He  joined  this  Society  in  1831,  was  elected  Second  Vice- 
President  1 85 1,  First  Vice-President  1866,  and  President 
1869. 

His  great  ancestor,  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  of  the  Scot- 
tish Campbells  of  London,  was  so  staunch  an  adherent  to 
the  Stuarts,  that  in  171 7  he  came  to  America  a  political 
refugee,  and  in  172 1  became  the  first  Presbyterian  minister 
at  Oxford,  Mass. 

Our  deceased  friend  inherited  the  independent  spirit  of 
his  great  ancestor,  and  through  the  trying  political  times 
which  he  witnessed  conducted  himself  fearlessly,  never  for- 
getting the  duty  he  owed  his  adopted  State  or  our  common 
country. 

His  speech  before  this  Society  in  December,  1861,  is  re- 
membered by  several  of  us.  His  powers  of  rhetoric  and 
choice  use  of  the  most  expressive  words,  for  which  he  has 
been  always  proverbial,  was  followed  by  a  donation  from 
this  Society  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Confederate 
hospitals  of  Charleston. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  decided  opinions  upon  all  political 
questions  and  never  shrunk  from  an  avowal  of  them,  and 
in  the  heated  contests  of  the  day  he  made  some  enemies  ; 
no  just  man  can  be  without  them.  The  purest  spirit  that 
ever  walked  the  earth  had  His  enemies. 

The  fatal  illness  of  our  friend  came  upon  him  in  Wash- 
ington after  completing  his  work  as  Commissioner  for  South 
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Carolina,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1862.  In  this  case 
and  others  his  brilliant  legal  attainments  made  him  the  peer 
of  any  lawyer  in  our  State. 

His  end  was  calm  and  peaceful,  his  intellect  bright  and 
unclouded  until  the  moment  of  his  decease,  and  he  quietly 
and  without  pain  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

Mr.  Campbell  leaves  two  daughters,  a  sister  and  a  host  of 
friends  to  mourn  his  loss." 


J.  LAWRENCE  SMITH. 

The  biography  of  a  great  scientist,  whose  years  have  been 
wedded  to  certain  departments  in  the  commonwealth  of 
knowledge,  is  but  the  record  of  empirical  researches,  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  realized  in  the  quiet  retirement  of 
the  laboratory,  divorced  from  the  exciting  events  of  the  his- 
toric period  by  which  he  may  have  been  surrounded. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Professor  J.  Lawrence 
Smith,  whose  devotion  to  his  profession  of  chemistry,  geolo- 
gy and  mineralogy  excluded  active  participancy  in  the  mem- 
orable incidents  through  which  he  passed.  In  the  peaceful 
paths  of  science,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  favorite 
studies  with  the  earnest  and  sublime  devotion  that  have 
earned  for  him  the  highest  honors  his  own  and  European 
countries  could  bestow,  and  have  constituted  him  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  savants. 

Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  was  born  December  17th,  1818. 
He  pursued  his  initiatory  studies  under  the  best  instructors, 
and  we  learn  that  such  was  his  predilection  for,  and  profi- 
ciency in  mathematics  that  before  he  could  read,  and  indeed 
when  only  four  years  old,  he  added  and  multiplied  figures 
with  singular  rapidity,  was  in  algebra  at  eight,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  was  already  engaged  in  the  study  of  calculus. 
This  asserted  familiarity  with  the  highest  branches  of  math- 
ematics inducted  him  into  the  study  of  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry  and  allied  branches,  in  all  of  which  he  soon  be- 
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came  conspicuous  at  the  Charleston  College,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Civil  engineering  was  at  first  the  profession  of  his  choice, 
in  which  he  was  actively  engaged  as  assistant  engineer  dur- 
ing the  contemplated  project  of  the  railroad  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Charleston  ;  but  abandoning  this  pursuit  for  the 
study  of  medicine,  he  soon  entered  the  office  of  Drs.  Hoi- 
brook  and  Ogier  in  this  city.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
a  singular  interposition  of  Providence  rescued  a  life  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  too  soon  lost  to  science.  While 
on  his  way  to  a  suburban  farm  near  this  city  in  a  vehicle 
with  Dr.  Ogier  and  Mr.  Grayson,  the  horses  took  fright,  the 
vehicle  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Dr.  Ogier  was  thrown  and  had 
his  leg  broken,  and  Smith  was  dragged  a  considerable  dis- 
tance with  one  leg  engaged  within  the  fifth  wheel,  until  the 
shock  of  a  collision  of  the  carriage  against  a  tree  disentang- 
led his  limb,  thus  saving  miraculously  both  limb  and  life. 
Mercifully  preserved  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  laborious 
original  research,  Smith  became  unremittingly  engaged  in 
his  medical  studies.  He  followed  three  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  March,  1839;  after 
which  he  visited  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  1840.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  his  favorite  studies  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  and  subsequently  went  to  Giessen, 
where  for  more  than  a  year  he  remained  as  the  favorite 
pupil  of  Liebig,  in  whose  laboratory  he  worked  as  assidu- 
ously as  he  had  done  previously  with  Pelouz  in  Paris. 

It  was  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1842,  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Smith,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  daily  and 
hourly  association  with  one  whose  friendship  and  affection 
have  ever  since  served  to  endear  him  to  me.  It  was  here 
I  learned  to  appreciate  the  admirable  traits  of  character  he 
exhibited,  harmoniously  blended  with  exceptional  devotion 
to  scientific  pursuits,  and  would  bear  attestation  to  the 
purity  of  his  character  and  generosity  of  his  nature.  Con- 
secrated from  boyhood  apparently  to  scientific  thought,  his 
only  obvious  aim  was  an  earnest  and  determined  search  after 
86 
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truth,  under  the  impulses  of  a  genius  that  knew  no  rest,  and 
that  would  not,  if  it  could,  evade  its  destiny.  Who  would 
suppose  a  young  man,  scarce  emancipated  from  the  hoiden- 
ish  period  of  youth,  could  be  so  engrossed  in  the  fascinations 
of  his  daily  studies  and  pursuits,  that  he  should  walk  for 
hours  of  an  evening  the  thoroughfares  and  byways,  boule- 
vards and  gardens,  of  a  metropolis  like  Paris — that  centre 
of  fashion  and  vortex  of  dissipation — in  such  oblivious  for- 
getfulness  of  all  his  surroundings  as  was  expressed  in  dis- 
cussions, how  to  expound  some  intricate  point  of  science,  or 
which  was  the  better  way  perhaps  of  demonstrating  a  certain 
problem  in  Euclid;  yet,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such 
profitable,  though  obstruse  debates,  plainly  declared  that 
his  mental  affluence  was  ever  deeply  plunged  within  the 
mazes  of  science,  and  that  his  was  an  intelligence  so  conse- 
crated by  nature  to  the  absolute  realization  of  a  plan  and 
purpose  that  ultimate  fame  seemed  already  as  insured  as 
his  knowledge  was  fixed  and  profound.  It  was  this  early 
and  almost  sacred  devotion  to  a  mission  which  won  the  ad- 
miration of  an  Orfila,  and  the  commendation  of  a  Liebig ! 

I  can  here  recall  my  first  visit  to  him-  on  reaching  Paris, 
April,  1842,  when  I  found  him  immerse  in  toxicological  ex- 
periments on  animals  which  he  had  poisoned  with  arsenic 
and  had  disintered  at  various  periods  after  death,  with  the 
view  of  searching  for  evidences  of  the  drug  within  the  tis- 
sues, which  researches  led  to  the  publication  of  his  papers 
on  arsenic  in  Silliman's  Journal,  at  the  time  that  Orfila's 
experiments  on  the  same  subject  were  exciting  such  atten- 
tion in  the  Parisian  minds  in  the  memorable  case  of  Madam 
Lalarge's  trial  for  the  poisoning  of  her  husband. 

It  was  also  at  this  period,  1842,  that  he  undertook,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Liebig,  to  examine  the  products 
afforded  by  the  distillation  of  spermaceti,  dissatisfied  as  he 
was  by  the  undetermined  nature  of  this  part  of  Chevreul's 
researches  upon  the  fats.  His  publication  on  this  subject 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation  as  an  experimental  inquirer. 
With  a  reputation  already  established  in  both  continents, 
he  returned  to  his  native  home  in  1844,  and  was  invited  to 
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deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  toxicology  at  the  Medical 
College  of  this  city,  and  shortly  after  he  accepted  the  office 
tendered  him  of  Assayer  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in 
the  discharge  of  which  office  he  soon  discovered  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  extensive  marl  beds  of  Carolina,  con- 
cerning which  he  published  an  important  report. 

Though  he  never  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  such  was  his  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  profes- 
sion that  he  established  a  Charleston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  conjointly  with  Dr.  Seaman  Sinclair,  in  1846.  With 
the  exception  of  a  similar  effort  made  as  early  as  1820,  when 
Dr.  Thomas  Y.  Simons  and  Dr.  William  Michel  edited  the 
first  medical  journal  ever  published  in  the  South,  the  ful- 
fillment again  of  such  an  enterprise  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Smith  successfully  developed  the  literary  resources  of  this 
section,  in  centralizing  in  his  journal  for  many  years  the 
authorial  ability  of  the  South,  at  a  time  when,  it  must  be 
conceded,  we  were  fairly  and  impressively  convinced  of  de- 
ficiency in  this  departmei^t,  in  which  we  were  not  simply  be- 
hind our  Northern  brethren,  but,  what  was  yet  more  regretta- 
ble, were  literally  considered  as  hors  de  combat  I  His  work  in 
the  direction  of  agricultural  chemistry,  particularly  so  far  as 
the  growth  of  cotton  was  concerned,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Turkish  government,  who  solicited  the  aid  of  America 
in  this  connection.  Mr.  Buchanan  approached  Professor 
Smith  upon  the  subject  through  Mr.  Elmore,  and  he  finally 
accepted  the  appointment  tendered  him  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  1847  he  left  his  home  once  more  to 
counsel,  advise,  and  direct  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  no  sooner  became  fully  engaged  in  the  important 
official  work  of  mining  engineering,  an  office  which  the  Sul- 
tan created  for  him,  as  an  induccnent  for  him  to  remain  in 
Turkey,  that  he  made  the  discovery  of  certain  coal  mines, 
chrome  ores,  and  more  especially  those  of  emery  which  in 
the  interest  of  that  country,  secured  his  operations  for  a 
series  of  four  years.  The  publication  of  an  elaborate  mono- 
graph on  emery  excited  great  attention  everywhere  when 
it  appeared.    Dr.  ^J.  B.  Marvin,  in  his  eloquent  tribute  to 
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the  memory  of  Professor  Smith  presented  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  remarked  :  "  His 
"  discovery  of  emery  in  Asia  Minor  destroyed  the  rapacious 
"  monopoly  of  this  article  at  Naxos,  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago,  extended  its  use  and  greatly  reduced  its  price. 
*'  His  studies  on  emery  and  its  associate  minerals  led  direct- 
"  ly  to  its  discovery  in  America.  In  Massachusetts  and 
North  Carolina  a  large  industrial  product  of  emery  is  now 
carried  on.  To  Dr.  Smith  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
done  almost  every  thing  for  these  commercial  enterprises 
"  by  his  successful  researches  on  emery  and  corundum." 
We  must  record  the  discovery  of  two  new  minerals  which 
he  found  associated  with  a  specimen  of  pitchblende  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Adrianople,  Turkey,  which  he  respectively 
called  medjidite  and  liebigite,  in  honor  of  the  then  reigning 
Sultan,  Abdul-Medjid,  and  of  his  distinguished  friend  Liebig, 
of  Giessen.  I  also  remember  his  telling  me  of  the  astound- 
ing and  amusing  effect  he  produced  upon  the  Turks  when 
he  struck  the  oxycalcium  light  in  the  dome  of  the  Mosque 
of  Constantinople,  as  it  spread  the  bright  effulgence  of  day 
over  the  Capital,  when  they  imagined  it  must  be  some  ex- 
traordinary luminary  of  the  nocturnal  skies!  In  his  travels 
in  Western  Asia  Minor  he  provided  himself  with  proper 
appliances  for  safely  transporting  to  his  laboratory,  from 
twenty  distinct  localities,  specimens  of  those  Thermal 
Waters  which  were  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  the 
ancient  Romans  and  Greeks  for  supplying  their  baths,  but 
which  never  had  been  examined.  The  result  of  these  re- 
searches which  he  made  have  greatly  enhanced  their  value 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Such  was  the  impression  of 
these  labors  upon  the  Turkish  government,  and  the  large 
revenues  it  received  from  his  discoveries,  that  he  was  decor- 
ated by  the  Sultan  and  loaded  with  valuable  presents. 

He  returned  to  Charleston  in  1850.  We  had  shared  but 
a  few  months  the  pleasure  which  his  return  to  his  own  peo- 
ple had  inspired,  when  again  in  November,  1850,  he  went 
to  New  Orleans  as  nominal  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana  ;  engaged  in  lectures  and  researches 
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in  that  city  until  May,  1852  ;  when  there  occurred  a  vacan- 
cy in  the  chair  of  chenaistry  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Professor  Rodgers,  which  trans- 
ferred him  to  that  position,  by  invitation,  in  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter. In  1854  the  resignation  of  Professor  B.  Silliman  from 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
induced  those  who  had  the  interest  of  this  institution  at 
heart  to  tender  him  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  which 
he  promptly  accepted.  Circumstances  influenced  him  in 
resigning  after  many  years  from  these  public  duties,  devo- 
ting himself  to  private  laboratory  work  in  an  establishment 
of  his  own,  in  which  much  of  his  most  important  and 
heaviest  work  was  accomplished. 

An  exhaustive  memoir  on  Meteorites  from  his  pen  at  this 
period,  calls  to  mind  one  of  his  most  important  publications, 
inasmuch  as  his  large  collection  of  these  extraordinary  bodies 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinion 
and  made  him  a  high  authority  on  this  debatable  subject. 
The  special  attraction  of  this  study  to  the  general  reader 
invests  with  intense  interest  the  author's  speculative  inquir- 
ies into  the  origin  and  history  of  Meteorites  ;  and  one  pe- 
ruses with  fascinated  abstraction  the  comprehensive  analyses 
by  which  he  rejects  the  cosmical  and  interplanetary  theories 
on  the  one  hand,  while  enforcing  chemical,  mathematical, 
and  astronomical  arguments  for  the  adoption  of  his  more 
eligible  view  of  the  selenic  origin  of  these  aerolites  with 
masterly  authority.  Another  paper  on  Artesian  Wells, 
their  nature  and  origin,  chemical  and  medicinal  properties 
of  their  waters,  was  also  suggested  and  published,  at  this 
time,  in  connection  with  an  instructive  account  of  the  Du- 
pont's  Artesian  Well  in  Louisville,  Ky.  This  was  again 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  in  1859. 

Had  Professor  Smith's  researches  been  confined  solely  to 
the  department  of  mineralogy,  his  reputation  would  never- 
theless have  been  equally  great.  Besides  his  individual 
contributions  to  this  branch  of  science,  he  was  also  engaged 
while  in  Virginia  in  a  re-examination  of  American  minerals, 
and  in  preparing  an  elaborate  analytic  report  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  his  discovery  of  a  new 
element,  which  he  named  Mosandrum,  contributed  with  his 
previous  and  subsequent  labors  in  securing  that  remarkable 
vote  which  placed  him  among  the  Members  of  the  Institute 
of  France. 

His  creative  genius  was  signally  exemplified  in  numerous 
inventions,  of  which  we  must  mention  his  inverted  micro- 
scope, with  which  reagents  may  be  safely  used  upon  the 
stage  without  danger  to  the  objectives,  since  by  the  use  of 
a  prism  in  the  cylinder  of  the  instrument  the  image  of 
the  object  is  obtained  from  beneath  the  slide.  Queckett 
acknowledges  the  worth  of  this  instrument  to  the  chemist 
particularly.  His  calcarimeter  is  especially  valuable  from 
simplicity  of  construction  and  easy  application  ;  since  in  the 
hands  of  the  uninitiated,  without  even  a  knowledge  of  the 
principle  of  the  instrument,  very  accurate  results  are  easily 
obtained  in  first  experiments  upon  calcareous  manures.  His 
eye-piece,  micrometer  and  goniometer  are  also  other  inven- 
tions well  known  to  all  microscopists. 

It  must  devolve,  however,  upon  chemists  to  speak  authori- 
tatively concerning  his  many  contributions  to  their  science  ; 
many,  though  by  no  means  half  of  which  were  in  1873  col- 
lected from  different  periodicals  and  published  in  a  volume 
of  great  interest.  His  labors  in  the  laboratory  and  with  his 
pen  secured  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  these,  the  sum  of 
his  life-work,  have  served  not  alone  to  place  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  among  scientists,  but  have  distinguished  him 
as  the  recipient  of  the  very  highest  reward  attainable  among 
his  contemporaries,  for  at  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
the  vacancy  left  in  the  Institute  of  France  was  unanimously 
filled  by  the  election  of  Professor  Smith  as  member  of  that 
illustrious  body  of  the  world's  scientists.  This  memorable 
event  occurred,  as  every  South  Carolinian  shall  ever  remem- 
ber, in  1879,  an  honor  which  identifies  him  with  Franklin 
of  our  own  country.  In  his  own  country  he  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 


Mortuary — /.  Lawrence  Smith. 
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It  has  not  always  been  given  to  the  learned  to  communi- 
cate extemporaneously  to  others  what  they  themselves  so 
well  understand  ;  we  should  not,  therefore,  disingenuously 
disguise  the  fact  that  in  his  academic  teachings  he  did  not 
probably  realize  in  the  estimation  of  some  that  success 
which  so  extended  a  reputation  would  seem  to  have  implied. 
If,  as  Collier  declares,  "  a  graceful  presence  bespeaks  accept- 
ance," his  surely  was  so  attractive  as  at  once  to  rivet  atten- 
tion and  prejudice  an  audience  in  his  favor.  His  preposses- 
sing appearance,  his  chiseled  features  of  almost  effeminate 
beauty,  his  light  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  and  the  fore- 
head— that  showboard  of  one's  intellectual  ware — stood 
revealed  as  the  pediment  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  science  ; 
but  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  which  with  him  con- 
sisted only  in  what  was  demonstrable  made  his  teachings 
apodeictic  and  his  style  laconic.  His  intellectual  processes 
seemed  never  deflected  for  an  instant  from  their  rectilinear 
course,  and  his  utterances  interpreted  them  without  oratorial 
embellishment.  Borrowing  neither  the  aid  of  imagery,  nor 
observant  even  of  chastening  the  language  of  familiar  dis- 
course, it  must  be  confessed  that  when  he  became  enthusi- 
astic in  his  subject,  in  the  infelicity  of  extemporaneous 
delivery  he  failed  perhaps  as  a  lecturer  in  fixing  the  atten- 
tion of  any  but  of  those  of  a  select  few  who  were  competent 
to  penetrate  his  meaning,  and  fathom  the  extent  of  his 
inferences. 

His  cheerful  nature  must  have  been  connate  with  the  se- 
ductive attractions  of  his  daily  occupations.  Dr.  Marvin, 
his  family  physician,  informed  me  that  though  he  had  been 
declining  in  health  from  a  chronic  affection  of  the  liver 
for  two  or  three  years,  yet  he  continued  his  indefatigable 
labors  uncomplainingly.  Indeed,  we  may  assume  that  there 
never  was  time  for  despondency  so  long  as  he  could  wander 
through  Nature's  store-house  in  wonderment  and  in  love. 
He  could  at  all  times  have  exclaimed  with  the  laureat 
poet : 

"  And  forth  into  the  fields  I  went, 
And  Nature's  living  motion  lent 
The  pulse  of  hope  to  discontent." 
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It  is  but  a  few  months  since,  on  the  I2th  October,  1883, 
at  3  P.  M.,  silently,  painlessly,  happily,  because  hopefully,  in 
the  distant  State  of  his  adoption,  the  friend  of  my  3^outhful 
days  passed  away;  without  eulogistic  discourse,  at  his  own 
request,  in  modest  self-forgetfulness  of  his  fame,  but  after 
the  simple  reading  of  the  service  of  the  dead,  when  his  re- 
mains were  taken  to  their  appointed  resting  place  in  Cave 
Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  leaving  us  all  to  mourn 
the  death  of  a  renowned  scientist. 

Professor  Smith  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James 
Guthrie  of  Louisville,  Kentucky;  this  accomplished  lady 
survives  him.  He  was  a  member  of  the  following  socie- 
ties: Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  The  American  National 
Academy  of  Sciences;  The  Chemical  Society  of  Berlin; 
The  Chemical  Society  of  Paris;  Chemical  Society  of  Lon- 
don ;  Societe  d' Encouragement  pour  ITndustrie  Nation- 
ale ;  Imperial  Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg; 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science; 
British  Association  for  the  xA.dvancement  of  Science ; 
Polytechnic  Society  of  Kentucky  ;  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History;  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences;  American  Philosophical  Society; 
American  Bureau  of  Mines ;  Societe  des  Sciences  et  des 
Arts  de  Hainaut  ;  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  ;  Chevalier 
de  la  Legion  d'Honneur;  Member  of  the  Order  of  Nichan 
Iftahar  of  Turkey;  Member  of  the  Order  of  Medjidiah  of 
Turkey;  Chevalier  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  St.  Stanilas  of 
Kussm.—Middleton  Michel,  M.  D. 
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THE  LAST  MEETING  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  1879-83, 

DECEMBER  ioth,  1883. 


The  Mayor  stated  that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  Coun- 
cil, and  the  testimonials  ordered  for  Messrs.  Buchanan  Dun- 
can, Charles  Brown,  Thomas  Brown  and  Alexander  Bryan, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  heroism  in  saving 
life  at  the  tjayne  Street  fire,  November  19th,  1883,  had 
been  prepared  and  were  ready  for  presentation. 

At  a  rap  from  the  Mayor's  gavel  the  members  of  Council 
rose  to  their  feet,  and  Messrs.  Buchanan  Duncan,  Charles 
Brown,  Thomas  Brown  and  Alexander  Bryan,  accompanied 
by  Col.  George  H.  Walter,  who  had  been  requested  by  them 
to  respond  in  their  behalf,  entered  the  Council  Chamber. 
The  Mayor  said  : 

Messrs.  Buchanan  Duncan,  Charles  Brown,  Thomas  Broivn 
and  Alexander  Bryan  : 
At  the  recent  sudden  and  disastrous  fire  in  Hayne  Street 
you  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  Through  your  presence 
of  mind  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  human  life  was  saved, 
and  you  are  here  to-night  to  receive  the  well-done  of 
the  entire  community.  Your  action  on  that  occasion  is 
recorded  on  the  Journals  of  the  city,  and  the  City  Coun- 
cil, in  whose  presence  you  stand,  in  behalf  of  all  your 
fellow-citizens,  have  resolved  to  present  to  each  of  you  the 
resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  their  recent  meeting, 
commendatory  of  your  brave  conduct,  and  have  also  pre- 
pared for  your  acceptance  a  silver  watch  for  each  of  you, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription,  that  you  may  carry  with  you 
through  life  the  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  your  con- 
duct. It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  to  you  these  tokens 
of  the  good  will  of  the  people  of  Charleston.  You  have 
deserved  this  honor  which  is  now  paid  you,  and  I  trust  that 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  you  will  discharge  the  duties 
of  citizenship  with  the  same  fidelity. 
37 
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Col.  Walter  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  of  Council  : 

I  esteem  it  a  privelege  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
respond  in  behalf  of  these  good  citizens,  and  I  thank  them 
for  the  honor  they  have  paid  me.  In  their  behalf  I  thank 
you  for  these  testimonials  of  your  regard  and  appreciation 
of  our  efforts  to  help  the  suffering,  and  we  will  cherish  them 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  our  latest  lives.  We  will  point 
to  them  with  pride,  as  an  evidence  that  the  people  of  this 
old  Commonwealth  are  never  unmindful  of  tl>e  services  of 
her  children,  whether  they  be  among  the  humblest  or  most 
exalted,  and  we  will  teach  our  children  so  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  good  citizens  that  they  may  merit  the  respect  of 
those  among  whom  they  dwell.  Again  we  thank  you  for 
these  evidences  of  your  kindness,  and  wish  you  abundant 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  entire  Council  remained  standing  during  the  cere- 
mony. ^  *  *  -X- 

The  regular  business  having  been  disposed  of,  Alderman 
Dingle  said  that  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  Council  he 
would  request  that  the  Mayor  vacate  the  chair  and  Alder- 
man Thayer,  Mayor  pro  tern.,  preside,  which  was  done,  and 
Mayor  Courtenay  retired  from  the  Council  Chamber. 

Alderman  Dingle  then  said  that  the  members  of  the  City 
Council,  in  order  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  services 
which  had  been  rendered  to  the  city  by  the  Mayor,  during 
the  past  four  years,  had  caused  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  John 
Stolle,  of  Dresden,  a  portrait  which  they  desired  to  present 
to  the  city. 

The  accompanying  letter  from  the  members  of  Council 
to  the  Mayor  was  then  read  : 

Charleston,  S.  C,  December  10,  1883. 
To  the  Honorable  Wm.  A.  Courtenay ,  Mayor  of  Charleston  : 

Dear  Sir — The  members  of  the  City  Council,  who  have  been  associated 
with  you  in  the  administration  of  the  city  government  for  the  past  four 
years,  desire  to  express  to  you  at  the  close  of  your  present  term  of  office  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  Services  you  have  rendered  the  city  as  its  Chief  Magis- 
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trate,  and  of  the  great  ability  you  have  displayed  in  directing  and  managing 
the  municipal  affairs. 

To  further  signify  their  high  regard  they  have  caused  to  be  executed  a  por- 
trait of  yourself,  M  hich  they  beg  leave  herewith  to  present  to  the  city. 
With  highest  regards,  your  obedient  servants, 


G.  W.  DINGLE. 
SAMUEL  WEBB. 
P.  MORAN. 
J.  H.  LOEB. 
A.  W.  ECKEL. 
JOHN  R.  MAURAN. 
A.  B.  ROSE. 
R.  C.  BARKLEY. 
D.  C.  EBAUGH. 

H,  HENRY 


THOMAS  RODDY. 
WILLIAM  UFFERHARDT. 
EDWARD  F.  SWEEGAN. 
WILLIAM  THAYER. 
A.  JOHNSON. 
JOHN  FEEHAN. 
C.  B.  NELL. 
F.  S.  RODGERS. 
C.  B.  SIGWALD. 
KNEE. 


Alderman  Dingle  then  moved  that  this  letter  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes;  that  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  A. 
Courtenay  be  accepted  by  the  City  Council,  and  that  it  be 
assigned  an  appropriate  place  in  the  Council  Chamber. 
Unanimously  adopted. 

The  portrait  was  then  placed,  in  the  position  assigned 
it,  by  Aldermen  Johnson  and  Ufferhardt,  alongside  of  the 
portrait  of  the  late  William  Enston. 

Alderman  Thayer,  Mayor  pro  tempore,  appointed  Alder- 
men Dingle,  Ufferhardt  and  Eckel  to  invite  the  Mayor  to 
resume  his  seat.    Upon  his  entrance  Alderman  Thayer  said  : 

Jlf  r.  Mayor  : 

Next  to  the  self-consciousness  of  having  performed  duties 
assigned  us,  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  guided  by  proper 
motives  in  their  discharge,  the  approbation  of  our  fellows 
cannot  be  other  than  grateful  to  our  feelings,  and  he  must 
be  less  than  a  man  who  does  not  appreciate  the  'Veil-done  " 
of  his  fellow-citizens  at  the  close  of  an  administration  of 
public  affairs  of  which  he  has  been  the  executive  head.  The 
meed  of  praise  which  has  been  extended  to  you,  sir,  by 
your  fellow-citizens  for  your  ability,  energy  and  progressive 
public  spirit  has  been  well  deserved,  and  must  afford  you 
great  satisfaction  and  be  a  reward  in  measure  for  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  your  successful  administration.  Four 
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years  ago  we.  your  associates  in  the  present  board  (may  I 
not  say  your  lieutenants,  sergeants  and  corporals),  with  you 
took  charge  of  our  city's  affairs.  To-night  we  hold  our  last 
regular  meeting.  What  has  been  done  is  known.  To  you, 
sir,  chiefly  is  due  commendation  for  the  results  obtained  in 
the  present  favorable  condition  of  our  public  affairs.  True, 
sir,  as  to  be  expected,  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion, 
but  never  have  they  been  allowed  to  mar  our  kindly  rela- 
tions, nor  cause  a  breach  in  that  harmony  which  should 
characterize  a  body  as  this,  charged  with  important  public 
trusts.  Soon  now,  sir,  we  must  surrender  our  offices  to 
those  who  our  fellow-citizens  may  select  as  our  successors, 
and  we  of  the  present  Council  claim  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  express  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  your  valuable  services  to  this  dear  old  city  of  ours, 
of  your  courtesy  to  us,  and  to  assure  you  that  you  bear  from 
us,  your  official  associates,  "the  well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant."  During  your  temporary  absence,  sir,  from  this 
chamber,  the  Council  deemed  best  to  place  in  more  perma- 
nent form  the  testimony  of  their  appreciation,  and  it  is  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  hand  you  the  same  duly  engrossed 
with  autographs  of  members  of  Council,  and  have  ordered 
the  same  to  be  recorded  on  the  Journal,  and  have  also 
ordered,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Council,  the  counter  presentment  of  yourself,  now  tendered 
to  the  city,  to  grace  the  wall  of  the  Council  Chamber.  And 
now,  sir,  at  the  closing  hour  of  the  present  administration, 
speaking  for  my  colleagues  and  for  myself,  we  would  tender 
you  our  best  wishes,  and  as  the  voice  of  our  people  indicates 
that  for  another  term  you  must  hold  the  helm  of  our  city 
government,  would  only  say  for  you  personally  and  officially, 
may  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  attend. 

Mayor  Courtenay  responded  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Retiring  Council  : 

This  is  your  last  official  meeting.  Four  years  ago  you 
entered  upon  the  administration  of  city  affairs.    This  even- 
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ing  you  close  your  transactions,  and  are  ready  to  deliver 
your  public  trust  to  your  successors,  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  to-morrow. 

Beginning  your  duties  under  difficult  conditions  you  end 
them  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to 
your  constituents,  and  to  be  a  source  of  proper  pride  to 
yourselves.  Largely  dependent  upon  you  for  advice  and 
co-operation  through  these  years,  I  cannot  be  silent  at  our 
official  parting ;  it  is  to  me  equally  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to 
pass  in  brief  retrospect  some  of  the  chief  events  of  your 
government. 

First,  let  us  not  forget  that  through  a  kind  Providence 
our  community  has  been  free  from  all  serious  sickness.  No 
epidemic  has  scourged  our  people,  and  throughout  these 
four  past  years  a  most  favorable  condition  of  the  public 
health  has  been  enjoyed,  largely  due  to  the  painstaking- 
labors  of  the  Boards  of  Health  during  the  four  years.  Two 
of  our  number,  Aldermen  Cade  and  Follin,  far  advanced  in 
life,  have  passed  away  since  we  first  met,  leaving  behind 
them  pleasant  memories  of  useful  and  honorable  lives. 

In  considering  the  prominent  events  of  your  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  it  is  generally  regarded  that  your  volun- 
tary and  unanimous  action  in  amending  the  city  charter  so 
as  to  make  very  difficult,  if  not  to  practically  forbid,  the 
creation  of  new  city  debt,  was  an  event  marked  in  its  sig- 
nificance as  to  have  been  commented  upon  in  distant  cities 
as  an  extraordinary  event  in  the  history  of  municipal  govern- 
ments. By  this  single  act  new  life  has  been  infused  into 
city  property,  and  the  steady  increase  in  real  estate  values 
since  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  largely  due  to  this  changed 
condition  in  the  debt-making  power,  in  the  assurance  there- 
by given  that  city  property  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  unex- 
pected public  burdens  voted  hastily  and  repented  at  leisure. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt  has  been  paid  with  punctu- 
ality, and  most  frequently  the  pay  days  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  to-day  you  hold  in  bank  $69,422.02,  set  aside  to 
meet  the  January  i,  1884,  coupons  of  the  city  debt,  and 
have  on  deposit  besides  $48,692.10,  an  amount  ample  for  all 
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the  expenses  of  the  city  to  December  31,  including  pay- 
ments for  street  materials  amounting  to  $15,000,  which  re- 
main on  hand  for  next  year's  street  work. 

It  will  interest  you  to  have  the  exact  figures  of  the  average 
annual  cost  of  the  city  government  for  the  four  years  past, 
after  deducting  $129,592.08  of  past  due  indebtedness  of 
date  December  31st,  1879,  the  outlays  for  permanent 
street  improvements,  including  every  other  item  of  city  ex- 
pense, and  the  cost  of  the  fire  alarm  and  new  paid  fire  de- 
partment, the  figures  are  stated  at  less  than  18  mills,  equal 

tn    T  8  0 

The  confidence  and  earnest  support  of  your  constituents 
is  expressed  in  no  unintelligible  language  when  I  present 
these  small  figures  of  delinquent  taxes  in  these  years. 
There  was  outstanding  on  December  ist,  1883,  of  the  taxes 
of  1880,  $4,336,  equal  to  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  tax  levy! 
Of  the  taxes  of  1881,  $9763.98,  equal  to  i^^^^  percent.! 
Of  the  taxes  of  1882,  $12,934.44,  equal  to  2yY(r  P^^' cent. ! 
When  the  government  of  our  city  and  its  taxpayers  come 
into  such  close  alliance  the  results  must  be  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character.  I  bespeak  for  the  new  government 
a  continuance  of  such  confidence  and  support. 

The  unfair  system  of  issuing  "pay  certificates"  for  wages 
and  city  expenses,  by  which  the  many  needy  employees  of 
the  city  were  compelled  to  lose  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  of 
their  earnings,  was  early  abolished  by  you,  and  during  the 
four  years  these  rolls  and  all  bills  for  service  or  supplies 
have  been  paid  in  cash  directly  from  the  treasury  weekly, 
fortnightly  or  monthly,  as  required,  and  you  close  your 
faithfully  performed  duties  without  leaving  one  dollar  of 
debt  to  be  provided  for  by  your  successors. 

In  the  essential  matter  of  improving  the  streets,  you  early 
took  action,  initiating  the  sound  and  economic  policy  of 
stone  roadways,  sidewalks  and  curbings.  What  was  possible 
to  be  done  with  the  relatively  small  means  at  your  command 
you  have  done,  and  the  change  is  very  marked.  Good  road- 
ways and  sidewalks  are  regarded  in  other  cities  as  of  primary 
importance.    It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  how  indifferent 
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this  community  has  been,  for  many  years  past,  on  this  sub- 
ject. You  have  done  what  was  possible  in  making  a  limited 
change,  but  the  relatively  small  means  available  to  you  has 
made  your  street  work,  especially  in  sidewalks,  very 'meagre, 
compared  with  what  is  needed.  Ten  dollars  of  outlay  could 
be  advantageously  made  for  every  single  dollar  that  can  be 
furnished  by  annual  taxation  for  this  purpose  ;  progress  has 
been  in  consequence  painfully  slow. 

The  change  from  the  old  volunteer  to  the  new  paid  de- 
partment is  another  important  work  you  have  most  success- 
fully accomplished.  Aided  by  the  public  spirited  volunteer 
firemen,  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  was  promptly 
and  pleasantly  accomplished.  The  new  fire  alarm  system  is 
a  complete  success,  and  leaves  the  firemen  nothing  to  want 
but  an  abundance  of  water,  and  we  have  the  hope  of  this 
in  the  near  future. 

The  pleasure  grounds  of  the  city  have  been  greatly 
changed  in  appearance,  notably  Washington  and  Marion 
Squares,  and  the  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  by  you  to 
develope  the  natural  advantages  of  the  remaining  public 
property  at  the  West  end  of  Broad  Street,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  changed  into  a  most  attractive  locality  of  lake 
and  lawn,  and  when  completed  will  have  the  merit  of  being 
a  distinctive  feature  of  our  city.  It  is  in  order  here  to  men- 
tion that  the  preservation  of  what  is  left  of  this  once  most 
extensive  public  domain  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  B.  Campbell,  who,  through  many  years  in  the  courts 
and  otherwise,  contended  with  indifference  and  ignorance, 
and  finally  saved  from  trespass  the  present  spacious  square. 

The  public  buildings  have  been  generally  kept  in  good 
order,  and  the  City  Hall  has  been  so  renovated  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  several  departments  of  the  city 
government,  and  you  have  secured  as  well  a  convenient  and 
well  appointed  Council  Chamber,  City  Court  room,  and 
other  necessary  apartments  for  municipal  uses.  In  all  these 
changes  you  have  felt  that  it  is  as  important  to  have  the  pub- 
lic buildings  and  grounds  of  our  city  well  appointed,  clean 
and  cheerful  in  appearance  as  that  its  finances  should  be 
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carefully  administered  and  its  streets  paved,  and  if  it  is  at 
all  necessary  to  illustrate  what  you  have  done  in  this  regard, 
apt  comparison  may  be  made  between  Marion  Square  now 
and  what  it  was  for  fifty  years  before,  and  this  elegant 
apartment  we  now  occupy  in  contrast  with  that  previously 
used. 

The  character  of  a  city  depends,  not  altogether  on  its 
handsome  public  buildings  and  its  attractive  public  grounds. 
The  high  standard  of  its  institutions  of  learning,  the  num- 
ber of  its  cultivated  citizens,  its  men  of  education,  enlighten-- 
ment  and  character,  these,  too,  are  essential  to  its  true  in- 
terests and  real  power.  At  your  hands  education  has 
received  liberal  recognition.  The  High  School  has  been  put 
upon  a  new  foundation,  and  has  a  promising  and  useful 
future  before  it.  Under  the  most  serious  discouragements 
the  College  has  had  annually  such  assistance  as  was  necessary 
for  its  maintenance,  and  in  the  near  future  will  surely  fulfill 
public  expectation  and  occupy  an  influential  place  in  our 
city's  new  educational  system  soon  to  go  forward  under  the 
authority  of  the  recent  legislation  of  the  General  Assembly. 

You  have  shown  your  interest  in  the  early  annals  of  our 
city  by  providing  means  for  securing  a  transcript  of  the 
Shaftesbury  Papers.  This  extensive  work  is  now  completed 
and  the  city  now  has  in  its  possession  nearly  a  thousand 
manuscript  pages  of  original  records  not  heretofore  accessi- 
ble, with  several  early  plats,  one  of  which  must  have  ex- 
ceptional value  to  all  who  Have  an  interest  in  those  early 
years,  being  an  accurate  map  of  the  original  settlement  on 
the  West  bank  of  the  Ashley,  showing  the  location  of  the 
first  lots  and  much  entirely  new  information.  Upon  this 
foundation  which  you  have  provided  let  us  hope  that  those 
who  succeed  you  may  work  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
complete  history  of  Charleston.  No  more  attractive  con- 
tribution could  be  made  to  the  historical  literature  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Union  than  such  a  work. 

I  might  refer  to  many  other  interesting  matters,  which 
mark  most  favorably  your  successful  administration,  but 
these  will  await  permanent  and  official  record  hereafter. 
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And  now,  my  friends,  after  four  years  of  close  intercourse, 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  our  term  will  end.  Your  last 
official  act  is  already  performed.  Your  last  united  personal 
assurance  of  regard  and  esteem  has  just  been  placed  on  the 
walls  of  this  Chamber  and  been  recorded  on  the  public 
journals  of  the  city.  And  now  in  parting  let  me,  from  a 
full  heart,  express  my  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  each  and 
all  of  you  for  your  personal  kindness  and  official  co-operation 
during  these  past  four  years.  It  rarely  comes  to  any  one 
in  a  public  position  to  be  the  recipient  of  such  generous  and 
continuing  consideration  and  support  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duties  as  I  have  had  at  your  hands.  These  things  I 
will  ever  recall  as  pleasant  memories  all  through  life,  and  I 
can  never  entertain  for  those  who  have  so  honored  and  sus- 
tained me  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  gratftude  and 
high  esteem.  May  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  attend 
each  and  every  one  of  you  through  life. 

'    Alderman  Ufferhardt  then  said: 
Mr.  Mayor  : 

As  this  is  the  last 'meeting  of  this  Council  and  of  myself 
with  you,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  my 
thanks  for  the  many  tokens  of  consideration  and  regard  re- 
ceived from  you  during  the  past  four  years.  Ending,  as 
this  eventful  term  does,  so  auspiciously,  replete  with  action 
and  progress,  allow  me  to  express  my  gratification  at  its 
happy  termination.  Four  years  of  arduous  labors  in  behalf 
of  a  beloved  town  and  people  should  be  as  much  as  might 
be  asked  from  any  Alderman  by  his  constituents ;  it  most 
certainly  suffices  for  me.  But  at  the  same  time  I  am  grati- 
fied that  I  have  been  permitted  to  devote  four  long  years 
to  the  service  of  the  city.  I  now  retire  with  most  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  public  stage  with  the  happy  satisfaction 
and  conviction  of  having  done  all  in  my  humble  power  to 
forward  and  foster  the  vital  interests  of  this,  my  adopted 
home. 

For  your  many  kind  considerations,  and  for  the  marked 
38 
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attention,  public  and  private,  given  me  from  time  to  time, 
I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  with  the 
sincere  wish  that  you  may  be  as  successful,  or  even  more  so, 
in  your  ensuing  new  term  than  you  have  been  during  the 
term  just  ending,  which  has  proved  so  signi^cant  a  blessing 
to  this  community,  I  now  bid  you  and  this  entire  Council  a 
respectful  and  affectionate  farewell. 

Alderman  Mauran  also  asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  his 
thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  his  brother  Aldermen  for  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  had  always  been  extended 
him,  and  to  express  a  sincere  wish  for  the  prosperity  and 
success  of  the  incoming  administration. 

On  motion  of  Alderman  Dingle  the  address  of  the  Mayor, 
and  the  remarks  of  Aldermen  Thayer,  Ufferhardt  and 
Mauran,  were  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  tlie  minutes. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  acting  Mayor  an- 
nounced that  Council  would  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 


WM.  A.  COURTENAY, 

Mayor. 


I.    Historic  Sketch  of  the  Congregation  "  Beth    Elohim,"  of 
Charles  roN,   S.   C,  established   1750.     Prepared  by  Nathaniel 
Levin,  Esq.,  of  this  City,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor. 

II.  The  Association  of  1774,  "In  Favor  of  Non-Importation,  Non- 
Consumption  AND  Non-Exportation,"  convened  at  Philadel- 
phia ;  WITH  THE  Autographs  of  the  Forty-eight  Signers 
appended  in  fac-simile. 

III.  The  Centennial  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  City  of  Charles- 
ton, August  13,  1883 — Preliminary  Proceedings— The  Centen- 
nial Medal — Unveiling  of  Busts  and  Portraits — Hayne's 
Centennial  Ode— The  Centennial  Address. 
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APPEN  DIX. 


THE  CONGREGATION  "BETH  ELOHIM,"  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  to  the  close 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  wanderings  of  the  people  of 
Israel  may  be  traced  by  the  bloodshed  and  cruelties  prac- 
ticed upon  and  following  them.  When  the  Jews  were  ban- 
ished from  Spain  many  of  them  sought  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, deeming  it  a  securer  asylum  than  any  other  coun- 
try afforded,  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  great  prerogative 
of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictate  of  conscience, 
untrammelled  by  priestcraft  or  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrary 
rule. 

Many  of  the  founders  of  the  congregation  "  Beth  Elo- 
him "  were  the  direct  descendents  of  those  Jews,  who  were 
driven  from  Spain  by  the  barbarous  decree  of  that  govern- 
ment. Many  of  them  settled  in  this  State,  and  when  the 
revolutionary  struggle  commenced  all  those  who  could  bear 
arms  joined  the  American  army,  and  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices in  the  defence  of  their  adopted  country. 

As  early  as  the  year  55  lO  (1750  of  the  Christian  era)  the 
following  Israelites  dwelt  in  this  city:  Moses  Cohen  (by 
whose  zeal  the  congregation  was  organized),  Isaac  De  Costa, 
Joseph  Tobias,  Meshod  Tobias,  Moses  Pimenta  (a  man 
learned  in  the  law  and  a  teacher  of  the  Jewish  youth),  Da- 
vid de  Olivera,  Abraham  De  Costa,  Mordecai  Sheftall,  Levy 
Sheftall,  Michael  Lazarus,  and  Abraham  N.  Cardozo. 

At  the  first  meetin'g  of  which  any  record  exists,  the  day 
after  the  Jewish  New  Year  5510 — 1750,  Moses  Cohen  was 
elected  Chief  Rabbi,  Isaac  De  Costa,  Minister,  and  Joseph 
Tobias,  President.  On  that  day  the  Jews  of  Charleston  or- 
ganized their  religious  association,  and  the  Synagogue  in 
which  they  worshipped  was  a  small  wooden  house  situated 
in  Union,  near  Queen  Street.    The  members  were  strictly 
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orthodox,  and  conformed  rigidly  to  the  written  and  oral 
laws.  The  name  of  tiie  congregation  was  (as  it  is  now) 
"  Kahal  Kadosh  Bete  Elohim,"  "  Holy  Congregation  of  the 
House  of  Israel,"  and  the  mode  of  service  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Portuguese  custom.  The  government  of  the  con- 
gregation was  vested  in  eighteen  persons,  elected  annually 
by  ballot.  This  body  selected  from  among  their  numbers  a 
president  and  other  officers,  who  were  empowered  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  that  they  might  deem  necessary  to 
secure  the  peace,  harmony  and  good  government  of  the  en- 
tire body.  To  extend  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  the 
members  established  a  benevolent  association  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,"  which  still  ex- 
ists. The  object  of  this  excellent  institution  was  to  nurse 
the  sick,  feed  and  clothe  the  poor  and  bury  the  dead,  and 
the  annual  amount  expended  for  these  charitable  purposes 
frequently  exceeded  ^^400. 

The  congregation  occupied  their  first  place  of  worship 
for  seven  years,  and  each  year  brought  an  accession  of  mem- 
bers and  increased  prosperity. 

In  1757  the  congregation  occupied  the  premises  No.  318 
King,  near  Hasel  Street,  then  the  property  of  Alexander 
Gillon,  Esq.,  it  being  a  much  more  spacious  building,  stand- 
ing back  in  the  yard.  In  1764,  the  Synagogue  was  situated 
in  King,  near  Beresford  Street,  and  the  cemetery  in  Com- 
ing Street  purchased.  During  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Jacob  To- 
bias purchased  a  lot  and  brick  building  in  Hasel  Street  for 
310  guineas,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Little  as  a 
cotton  gin  manufactory. 

The  congregation  now  possessed  a  surplus  fund,  and  de- 
sirous of  procuring  a  permanent  place  of  worship,  pur- 
chased the  building  from  Mr.  Tobias  for  the  same  sum  paid 
by  him,  altered  and  arranged  it  in  a  suitable  manner  for 
their  worship,  and  it  was  afterwards  known  as  the  ''Old 
Synagogue."  (In  the  year  1790  a  convention  was  held  in 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Constitution  of 
the  State.) 

At  this  period  the  Federal  Government  had  been  just  es- 
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tablished,  and  the  united  voice  of  the  people  had  called 
upon  the  "  Father  of  his  Country  "  to  occupy  the  Presiden- 
tial chair.  Congratulatory  addresses  had  been  transmitted 
to  him  from  various  religious  denominations  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  congregation  resolved  to  address 
Gen.  Washington,  under  wliom  many  of  them  had  served 
in  several  of  his  most  successful  campaigns.  The  follow- 
ing was  forwarded  to  the  President,  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Cohen,  then  President  of  the  congregation  : 

Charleston,  S.  C,  July  15th,  1790. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir — We  presume  to  divert  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  from  the  more 
important  matters  which  require  it,  in  order  to  express  the  sincere  desire  and 
lively  gratitude  we  exjjerience,  in  common  with  our  fellow-citizens,  in  your 
election  to  and  acceptance  of  the  exalted  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  soon  as  the  Federal  Government  was  instituted,  the  eyes  of  your 
fellow-citizens  throughout  the  vSlates  were  drawn  towards  you  ;  their  unani- 
mous voices  at  once  proclaimed  you  the  most  worthy  to  preside  over  it,  and 
their  anxious  wishes  awaited  your  consent  to  assume  your  proper  station.  The 
spontaneous  effusions  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  which  hurst  forth,  the  unstudied 
plaudits  which  universally  and  publicly  resounded  on  the  occasion,  seemed  to 
us  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  particular  address.  But  as  these  have  been 
presented  to  you  from  different  classes  and  sects  of  our  fellow-citizens,  as  addi- 
tional attestations  of  your  eminent  deserts,  and  their  well  assured  prospect  of 
increasing  happiness  from  your  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  we  are  de- 
sirous even  thus  late  not  to  appear  deficient  in  this  respect,  especially  as  every 
day  which  has  intervened  has  tended  to  realize  what  we  so  fondly  anticipated. 
Various,  extensive  and  invaluable  are  the  benefits  which  your  fellow-citizens 
have  derived  from  the  glorious  revolution  which,  under  Providence,  you  have 
been  the  principal  instrument  in  effecting.  To  them  it  has  secured  the  natu- 
ral and  inalienable  rights  of  human  nature — all  the  requisite  privileges  and 
immunities  of  freedom,  and  has  placed  within  their  reach  peace,  plenty  and 
the  other  blessings  of  good  government.  To  the  equal  participation  and  en- 
joyment of  all  these,  it  has  raised  us  from  the  state  of  political  degradation 
and  grievous  oppression  to  which  partial,  narrow,  and  illiberal  policy  and  intol- 
erant bigotry  has  reduced  us  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Pecu- 
liar and  extraordinary  reason  have  we,  therefore,  to  be  attached  to  the  free  and 
generous  Constitution  of  our  respective  States,  and  to  be  indebted  to  you, 
whose  heroic  deeds  have  cojitributed  so  much  to  their  preservation  and  estab- 
lishment. In  a  degree  commensurate  to  its  wise  and  enlarged  plan,  does  the 
general  government  attract  our  regard,  framed  on  principles  consent? neons  to 
those  of  the  Constitution  of  the  different  States,  and  calculated  by  its  energy 
to  embrace  and  harmonize  their  various  interests,  combine  their  scattered  pow- 
ers, cement  their  union,  and  prolong  their  duration.    They  have  already  felt 
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their  salutary  effects.  The  great  exploits  you  performed  while  you  commanded 
in  chief  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  during  the  arduous  and  perilous  con- 
flicts which  purchased  their  feedom  ;  the  toils,  fatigues  and  dangers  you  sur- 
mounted during  that  glorious  warfare,  entitled  you  to  honoi-able  exemp- 
tion from  public  services,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  your  valuable  life 
under  the  shade  of  your  well-earned  laurels  in  sage  retirement  and  dignified 
repose,  to  which  your  truly  magnanimous  disposition  invited,  and  for  the  pure 
and  rational  enjoyment  of  which  your  conscious  virtue  fitted  you.  But  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Federal  Government  particularly  required  your  fostering  care, 
and  invoked  the  aid  of  your  virtues  to  animate  its  friends  and  reconcile  its  ad- 
versaries. The  genuine  authority  which  you  alone  possessed,  which  has  its 
source  in  virtue,  and  is  built  on  the  sure  basis  of  merited  esteem  and  implicit 
veneration,  and  which  once  recognized,  has  more  irresistible  sway  than  arbi- 
trary power  itself,  was  requisite  to  launch  the  Federal  Government  on  its  new 
and  untried  voyage  into  the  ocean,  clear  of  rocks  and  quicksands,  and  with 
favorable  gales.  Your  consummate  prudence  and  firmness  were  necessary  to 
trace  out  to  your  successors  the  courses  they  should  steer,  your  example  to 
enlighten,  excite,  and  strengthen  them.  When  laudable  ambition  had  nothing 
more  to  tempt  you  with,  when  fame  had  wearied  itself  in  trumpeting  your  re- 
nown ;  yielding  to  the  disinterested  impulses  of  uniform  protestations,  and  the 
urgent  invocations  of  your  fellow-citizens,  you  quitted  your  peaceful  and  pleas- 
urable mansion  to  involve  yourself  in  the  cares  and  fatigues  which  now  throng 
on  you  ;  and  you  have  shown  yourself  as  eminently  qualified  to  preside  at  the 
helm  of  government,  as  at  the  head  of  armies.  While  historians  of  this  and 
every  age  shall  vie  with  each  other  in  doing  justice  to  your  character,  and  in 
adorning  their  pages  with  the  splendor  of  your  endowments,  and  of  your  pa- 
triotic and  noble  achievements  ;  and  while  they  cull  and  combine  the  various 
good  and  shining  qualities  of  the  Pagan  and  modern  heroes,  to  display  your 
character,  we,  and  our  posterity,  will  not  cease  to  chronicle  and  commemorate 
you,  with  Moses,  Joshua,  Othniel,  Gideon,  Samuel,  David,  Maccai)eus,  and 
other  holy  men  of  old,  who  were  raised  up  by  God  for  the  deliverance  of  our 
nation,  His  people,  from  their  oppression.  May  the  Great  Being,  our  univer- 
sal Lord,  continue  propitious  to  you  and  to  the  United  States  ;  perfect  and 
give  increase  and  duration  of  prosperity  to  the  great  empire  which  He  has  made 
you  so  instrumental  in  producing.  May  He  grant  you  health  to  preside  over 
the  same,  until  He  shall,  after  length  of  days,  call  you  to  eternal  felicity, 
which  will  be  the  reward  of  your  virtues  in  the  next,  as  lasting  glory  must  be 
in  this  world. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JACOB  COHEN. 
President  Congregation  "  Beth  Elohim." 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  congregation  of  Charles- 
ton united  with  those  of  other  cities  in  the  following  address 
to  the  President : 
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THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  IN  THE 
CITIES  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  CHARLESTON, 
AND  RICHMOND. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir — It  is  reserved  for  you  to  unite  in  affection  for  your  character  and  per- 
son, every  political  and  religious  denomination  of  men  ;  and  in  this  will  the 
Hebrew  Congregations  aforesaid  yield  to  no  class  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

We  have  been  hitherto  prevented  by  various  circumstances  peculiar  to  our 
situation,  from  adding  our  congratulations  to  those  which  the  rest  of  America 
have  offered  on  your  elevation  to  the  chair  of  the  Federal  Government.  Deign 
then,  illustrious  Sir,  to  accept  this  our  homage. 

The  wonders  which  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  worked  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, have  taught  us  to  observe  the  greatness  of  his  wisdom  and  might 
throughout  the  events  of  the  late  glorious  revolution  ;  and  while  we  humble 
ourselves  at  his  footstool  in  the  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  his  deliverance,  we 
acknowledge  you  the  Leader  of  the  American  Armies  as  his  chosen  and  beloved 
servant  ;  but  not  to  your  Sword  alone  is  our  present  happiness  to  be  ascribed  ; 
that  indeed  opened  the  way  to  the  reign  of  Freedom,  but  never  was  it  perfectly 
secure  lill  your  hand  gave  birth  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  you  renounced 
the  joys  of  retirement  to  Seal  by  your  administration  in  Peace  what  you  had 
achieved  in  war. 

To  "  the  eternal  God  who  is  thy  refuge,"  we  commit  in  our  prayer  the  care 
of  thy  precious  life,  and  when  full  of  years  thou  shall  be  gathered  unto  the 
People,  "  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee,"  and  we  shall  remember, 
amidst  our  regret,  that  the  Lord  hath  set  apart  the  godly  for  himself ;  whilst 
thy  name  and  thy  virtues  will  remain  an  indellible  memorial  on  our  minds. 

MANUEL  JOSEPHSON, 
For  and  in  behalf  and  under  the  authoHty  of  the 

several  Congregations  aforesaid. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reply  of  President  Washing- 
ton to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Jacob  Cohen  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  original  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1838,  with  many  other  valuable  records,  and  a  copy  cannot 
be  procured. 

In  1791,  the  congregation  having  increased  to  fifty-three 
families  numbering  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons,  ap- 
plied to  the  Legislature  for  an  Act  of  incorporation,  and 
the  same  was  granted  in  February  of  that  year.  The  seal 
of  the  corporation  was  a  representation  of  the  Synagogue, 
with  its  corporate  name  in  Hebrew  characters  surrounding  it. 

About  this  period  the  city  authorities  projected  a  plan  for 
erecting  an  orphan  asylum  to  nurture  and  educate  destitute 
39 
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orphans.  The  various  religious  denominations  were  called 
upon  to  aid  this  laudable  undertaking.  The  congregation 
"  Beth  Elohim  "  complied  with  this  request,  and  on  the  2 1st 
August,  179T,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  city  au- 
thorities, the  commissioners  and  children  of  the  Orphan 
House  to  attend  the  Synagogue.  After  Divine  service  by 
the  Rev.  Ab'm  Azubee,  an  excellent  discourse  was  deliv- 
ered-by  Mr.  Joseph  Myers.  The  sum  collected  was  ^^58  5s., 
the  receipt  of  which  was  duly  acknowledged  by  A.  Van- 
derhorst  Esq.,  who  transmitted  to  the  Vestry  a  com- 
plimentary resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Orphan  House.  In  January,  1792,  the 
Synagogue  being  too  small  for  the  increased  number  of 
members,  the  congregation  purchased  the  adjoining  lot 
from  the  heirs  of  Nicholas  Trott,  former  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Province,  and  determined  to  erect  a  larger  place  of  wor- 
ship. A  subscription  was  commenced  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  members  contributed  most  liberally.  The  necessary 
amount  was  soon  raised,  proposals  issued,  and  the  contract 
made  with  Messrs.  Steedman  &  Horlbeck.  The  building 
with  the  ornamental  work  and  cupola  cost  $20,000.  The 
committee  who  procured  the  subscription  and  superinten- 
ded the  erection  of  the  edifice  were  Messrs.  Jacob  Cohen, 
Gershom  Cohen  and  Philip  Hart.  To  the  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions of  these  gentlemen,  who  frequently  advanced  large 
sums  from  their  individual  purses,  was  the  congregation  in- 
debted for  the  beautiful  building  they  afterwards  possessed. 

Friday,  the  14th  day  of  September,  1792,  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stones  of 
the  sacred  edifice.  On  that  day  the  congregation  assem- 
bled in  the  "  Old  Synagogue,"  and  after  Divine  service 
proceeded  in  procession  to  the  spot  where  the  new  building 
was  to  be  erected.  Eight  marble  stones  were  laid  ;  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  building,  and  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
porch.  Each  stone  bore  the  name  of  the  person  laying  it, 
also  the  date  and  an  inscription  in  Hebrew  and  English. 
The  first  stone  was  placed  in  the  East  by  Mr.  Israel  Joseph, 
and  the  second  in  the  West  by  Mr.  Philip  Hart.  These 
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two  gentlemen  having  contributed  very  generously  to  the 
building  fund  the  congregation  awarded  them  this  honor. 
The  privilege  of  laying  the  other  six  was  disposed  of  at 
auction,  privately,  and  was  secured  by  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, at  the  annexed  prices :  Mr.  Lyon  Moses  the  third 
at  i^i5  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Moses  the  fourth  for;^i3;  Mr.  Eman- 
uel Abrahams  the  fifth  for  ;^i8  ;  Mr.  Mark  Tongues  the 
sixth  for  6s. ;  Mr.  Hart  Moses  the  seventh  for  los., 
and  Mr.  Abraham  Moses,  Sr.,  the  eighth  for  7s.  The 
committee  of  arrangements  having  charge  of  the  ceremony, 
in  their  report  to  the  Vestry  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  its 
having  been  '*  conducted  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
ancient  and  honorable  fraternity  of  Freemasons." 

In  1794  the  Synagogue  was  completed,  and  on  Friday, 
the  19th  of  September  of  that  year,  the  consecration  took 
place,  at  which  solemn  and  imposing  ceremony  Governor 
Moultrie,  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  State,  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  clergy  and  citizens,  attended.  At 
the  consecration  and  at  every  succeeding  anniversary  the 
highest  honors  were  awarded  to  Israel,  Joseph  and  Philip 
Hart,  as  the  principal  benefactors  to  the  building — to  Lyon 
Moses  for  presenting  a  set  of  beautiful  brass  chandeliers, 
and  to  Messrs.  Jacob  Cohen  and  Gershom  Cohen  for  their 
zeal  and  energy  in  superintending  the  work  until  its  comple- 
tion. In  1799  the  congregation,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
David  Lopez,  opened  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  handsome  "  ark."  The  sum  required  was  soon 
realized,  and  a  chaste  and  beautiful  one  built,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  with  its  rich  and  graceful  draper)-  added 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  building. 

The  ceremony  of  the  erection  of  the  ark  was  similar  to 
that  of  laying  the  corner-stones  of  the  Synagogue.  Eight 
stones  were  deposited  under  each  column  of  the  ark.  The 
one  under  the  Southwest  corner  contained  the  following 
inscription  : 

"This  marble  laid  under  the  S.  W.  column  of  the  Achal  of  '  Beth  Elo- 
him,'  on  the  9th  of  Elul,  5550,  by  David  Lopez,  one  of  the  committee  under 
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whose  superintendence  this  Achal  was  planned  and  erected  by  the  liberal  con- 
tribution of  the  members." 

In  perpetuam  rei  niemoHam" 

In  February,  1805,  the  congregation  sustained  a  severe 
loss  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  Azubee,  who  had  offici- 
ated as  minister  for  about  twenty  years  w^ith  great  ability 
and  satisfaction.  Every  mark  of  respect  Vv^as  paid  to  the 
memory  of  their  beloved  and  lamented  Pastor,  and  in  order 
to  testify  their  love  and  esteem  the  congregation  tendered 
to  the  widow  of  the  deceased  the  same  salary  he  had  re- 
ceived together  with  the  free  rent  of  the  house  he  occupied 
until  another  minister  could  be  procured.  Nearly  eighteen 
months  transpired  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  when 
a  pension  of  $300  per  annum  was  granted  to  her  during  her 
life.  In  1807  the  Rev.  Benj'n  C.  D'Azevedo,  the  son  of 
the  Chief  Rabbi  of  London,  came  to  the  city  on  trial.  Not 
possessing  the  required  qualifications,  he  was  liberally  re- 
munerated for  the  trouble  and  expense  he  had  incurred, 
and  returned  to  England.  For  four  years  the  congregation 
were  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  regular  minister,  and 
Mr.  Moses  C.  Levy,  Emanuel  Delamotta  and  Jacob  Suares 
severally  officiated  until  March,  181 1,  when  the  Rev.  E.  N. 
Carvalho  was  elected  minister.  By  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Carvalho  in  1814,  the  congregation  was  again  deprived  of 
the  services  of  a  religious  teacher,  and  for  another  term  of 
four  years  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  voluntary  aid  of 
several  of  the  members.  In  1818  Rev.  H.  Cohen  became 
permanent  minister,  and  officiated  for  several  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Peixotto,  who  died  in 
1835.  In  the  year  182 1  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  by  Miss  S.  M.  Drayton,  Secretary  of  the  La- 
dies' Benevolent  Society,  and  in  response  Mr.  Nathan  Hart, 
then  President  of  the  congregation,  enclosed  a  check  for 
$250  as  the  "  free  will  offerings  of  the  members." 

The  congregation  continued  to  prosper  until  the  year  1 835, 
when  a  spirit  of  innovation  became  apparent.  Several  mem- 
bers became  dissatisfied  with  the  established  mode  of  service, 
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and  desired  to  alter  and  curtail  the  Liturgy.  They  presen- 
ted a  long  and  ably  written  petition  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees signed  by  forty-seven  members,  and  asking  for  changes 
striking  at  the  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism.  The 
Vestry  of  the  congregation  laid  the  petition  on  the  table 
(after  it  was  read)  without  discussion,  and  the  disaffected 
members  withdrew  from  the  congregation  and  established 
another  place  of  worship  under  the  name  of  "The  Re- 
formed Society  of  Israelites."  Although  it  was  predicted 
"that  their  cause  was  too  good  to  be  long  resisted  "  the 
prophecy  was  never  fulfilled,  for  their  society  did  not  in- 
crease in  numbers,  and  after  a  few  years  of  sickly  existence 
it  became  extinct. 

After  this  division  in  the  congregation  the  Vestry  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty  in  managing  its  finances,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  were  unable  to  employ  a  minister.  They  still 
adhered  firmly  to  their  ancient  forms  and  customs,  rely- 
ing upon  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  that  aid  which  He  never 
withholds  from  those  who  call  upon  Him  in  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. In  the  year  1836  the  affairs  of  the  congregation  as- 
sumed a  more  favorable  aspect,  and  in  October  of  that  year 
the  members  elected  the  Rev.  Gustavus  Poznanski  minister  of 
"  Beth  Elohim."  He  was  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
but  possessing  every  necessary  qualification  and  affording 
general  satisfaction,  he  was  elected  for  life  in  May,  1838, 
some  months  before  his  first  term  had  expired. 

On  the  night  of  April  27,  1838,  a  terrible  conflagration 
swept  over  the  city  and  laid  the  Synagogue  in  ruins.  The 
venerable  Moses  C.  Levy  hastened  to  the  spot  to  save  the 
sacred  rolls.  No  language  can  describe  the  deep  emotion 
he  betrayed,  as  he  beheld  the  sacred  edifice  (in  which  for 
forty  years  he  had  poured  forth  his  spirit  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving)  wrapt  in  flames  and  crumbling  into  ruins. 
The  pious  and  learned  Jehuda  contemplating  the  sacred 
ruins  of  the  Holy  Temple  could  not  have  experienced 
more  deep  and  fervent  feelings  of  anguish,  than  did  this 
w^orthy  and  devout  elder  of  the  congregation.  The  con- 
gregation thus  suddenly  deprived  of  their  place  of  worship, 
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knew  not  where  to  obtain  a  temporary  one,  when  the  He- 
brew Orphan  Society  generously  offered  them  the  use  of 
their  hall  in  Broad  Street.  This  kind  proposal  was  accep- 
ted, the  hall  fitted  up,  and  by  the  ensuing  Sabbath  the  ar- 
rangements for  their  temporary  place  of  worship  was  com- 
pleted, on  which  day  Divine  service  was  held  and  contin- 
ued each  succeeding  Sabbath  and  festival  until  the  month 
of  September,  1838,  when  a  brick  Tabernacle  was  built  on 
the  lot  in  Hasel  Street  at  a  cost  or  $3,000,  and  was  used  as 
a  Synagogue  until  the  present  place  of  worship  was  rebuilt. 
The  congregation  determined  to  rebuild  the  Synagogue, 
and  a  subscription  was  opened  for  this  purpose.  Liberal 
donations  were  made  by  the  members  and  Israelites  resid- 
ing in  this  State,  and  contributions  from  members  of  other 
denominations  in  Charleston  which  with  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  insurance  largely  increased  the  volume  of  the 
fund. 

About  this  time  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Jewish 
youth  was  organized  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
S.  Lopez  and  Miss  S.  C.  Moise,  aided  by  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  congregation.  The 
school  is  still  in  existence,  and  a  large  number  of  pupils 
attend  weekly  to  receive  religious  and  moral  instruction. 

The  necessary  funds  having  been  raised,  proposals  were 
issued  for  rebuilding  the  Synagogue.  The  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Warner,  architect  of  New  York,  and  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  David  Lopez,  were  accepted.  The  building,  when  com- 
pleted, cost  $40,000.  The  work  was  commenced  immedi- 
ately, and  the  corner-stone  laid  on  the  25th  Tebeth,  5600, 
being  Thursday,  the  3d  of  January,  1840.  The  old  corner- 
stones were  first  deposited,  and  on  them  placed  a  parch- 
ment roll  containing  the  names  of  the  Vestry,  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  the  list  of  contributions 
received  for  rebuilding  the  Synagogue,  a  list  of  officers, 
the  names  of  the  building  committee  and  the  names  of  the 
mechanics.  The  keys  of  the  old  Synagogue  were  also  de- 
posited on  the  old  corner-stones,  and  above  them  placed  a 
tablet  bearing  the  followirig  inscription  : 
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"  The  SynajTOgue  erected  in  5552  by  the  particular  aid  of  Israel,  Joseph  and 
Philip  Hart,  then  presiding  officers  of  the  congregation,  who  with  others  laid 
the  corner-stone  at  that  period,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Saturday,  3d  Jyar, 
55g8.  By  the  recovery  of  the  insurance  and  the  liberality  of  the  members,  its 
re-erection  commenced  in  Kislev,  5600.  On  re-laying  the  former  corner-stones, 
Mr.  Nathan  Hart,  President,  deposited  the  one  of  Israel  Joseph,  his  uncle, 
Mr.  A.  Ottolengui,  the  one  of  his  father,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Poznanski  laid  this 
corner-stone  in  presence  of  A.  M.  Hertz,  Isaiah  Moses  and  Joshua  Lazarus, 
Trustees,  and  the  congiogation  generally." 

While  the  building  was  in  progress  of  erection  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Trustees,  (July  8th,  1840,)  signed  by 
thirty-eight  members,  praying  "  that  an  organ  be  erected 
in  the  Synagogue  to  assist  in  the  vocal  part  of  the  service." 
This  petition  was  deemed  an  infringement  of  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution,  and  so  declared  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one.  A  general  meeting  of 
the  congregation  took  place  soon  afterwards,  and  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Board  was  overruled  by  a  vote  of  forty-seven  to 
forty,  and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  granted  by  a  vote 
of  forty-six  to  forty.  This  circumstance  unfortunately 
caused  a  division  of  the  congregation,  nearly  forty  mem- 
bers withdrawing,  who  thought  instrumental  music  on  the 
Sabbath  a  violation  of  the  sacred  laws,  and  an  innovation 
in  the  service  established  throughout  the  world. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  said  members  legal  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  against  the  corporation,  C.  G.  Mem- 
minger,  Esq.,  appearing  for  the  Relators,  and  Henry  Bailey, 
Esq.,  for  the  Congregation  "  Beth  Elohim."  Very  able 
legal  arguments  were  made  before  Judge  O'Neale,  whose 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  congregation  and  confirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  withdrawing  members,  with  others  who  united  with 
them,  then  formed  another  congregation  in  1843,  .entitled 
"  Shearith  Israel,"  "  Remnant  of  Israel,"  and  erected  a  Syna- 
gogue in  Wentworth  Street,  near  Anson,  which  was  con- 
secrated August  13th,  1843,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Rosenfeld  offi- 
ciating on  that  occasion. 

This  new  congregation  continued  to  prosper  until  the 
year  1861,  when  a  large  number  of  its  members  left  the 
city,  and  the  doors  of  the  Synagogue  were  closed. 
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After  the  close  of  the  war  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by 
members  of  both  congregations  to  bring  about  a  union,  and 
this  happy  event  was  consummated  at  a  meeting  held  March 
26th,  1866,  when  sixty-seven  members  of  the  Congregation 
"  Shearith  Israel  "  joined  the  Synagogue  in  Hasel  Street, 
and  peace  and  harmony  again  prevailed  in  Israel. 

The  Synagogue  was  completed  in  February,  1841,  and  is  a 
building  of  the  most  chaste  and  classical  architecture.  It 
is  the  model  of  a  Prostyle  Grecian  Doric  Temple,  and  its 
portico  a  Hexastyle  ;  the  columns  are  four  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base  and  fluted  in  style  peculiar  to  that  order.  The 
length  of  the  building  is  eighty  feet,  and  the  portico  fifteen 
feet  wide,  making  its  entire  length  ninety-five  feet,  and  its 
width  fifty-six  feet.  Its  entire  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  apex  of  the  pediment  is  forty-six  feet.  The  base  of  the 
building  is  three  feet  high,  its  material  Ouincy  granite, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  bold  base  moulding  of  brown 
stone.  The  antcKs  on  the  four  corners  of  the  building  have 
their  stone  capitals  liighly  enriched  and  carved.  The  archi- 
tecture, frieze,  and  cornice,  are  strictly  carried  out  and  em- 
bellished, mutule,  triglyph  and  guttae,  which  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  Grecian  Doric  order. 

The  only  entrance  to  the  interior  is  to  the  West,  by  a 
flight  of  granite  steps,  running  the  entire  width  of  the  build- 
ing, and  finished  against  solid  granite  buttresses,  on  which 
are  placed  highly  wrought  candelabra.  The  floor  of  the  por- 
tico is  of  tesselated  marble,  and  the  ceiling  is  highly  fin- 
ished in  stucco,  in  double  countersunk  panels  enriched. 

Over  the  door,  which  is  eighteen  feet  high,  by  nine  feet 
wide,  and  highly  wrought,  is  a  marble  tablet,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  in  Hebrew,  translated  thus: 

"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  the  sole  Eternal  Being." 

The  interior  fully  sustains  the  favorable  impression  of  the 
beholder  after  the  exterior  view.  That  which  first  attracts 
the  eye  on  entering  the  building  is  the  ark,  situated  in  the 
East  end.    Its  material  is  highly  polished  mahogany,  of  a 
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semi-elliptical  form,  the  base  enriched  with  acanthus  leaves. 
When  opened  it  presents  the  interior  richly  decorated,  with 
crimson  satin  damask  drapery.  The  receptacle  for  the  ark, 
or  covering  beneath  which  it  stands,  is  supported  by  ten 
columns  and  antae  of  the  Corinthian  order,  after  the  style 
of  the  temple  of  Lysicrides.  The  entablature  is  also  of  the 
same  order,  and  the  frieze  of  black  marble  bears  this  in- 
scription in  large  gilt  letters : 

"  Know  before  whom  thou  standest." 

Surmounting  the  whole  structure  are  two  tables  of  pol- 
ished black  marble,  which  contain  the  Decalogue  in  gilt  let- 
ters. The  tablets  are  supported  on  each  side  by  beautiful 
and  graceful  through  carved  ornaments,  which  are  also 
highly  gilt.  The  ascent  to  the  ark  is  by  a  flight  of  steps 
richly  carpeted,  and  terminating  against  beautifully  carved 
and  ornamented  scroll  buttresses.  On  each  buttress  are 
placed  two  large  bronzed  candle-sticks,  four  and  a  half  feet 
high,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  gallery  is  supported  by 
fluted  Ionic  columns,  capitals  and  entablature  (after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Erecthion  at  Athens) ;  the  entablature  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  handsomely  finished  balustrade,  (instead  of 
panelling,)  which  is  much  better  adapted  to  our  warm  cli- 
mate, and  adds  greatly  to  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the 
whole  building.  Near  the  West  entrance  is  the  Taybah,  a 
square  elevation,  surmounted  by  a  rich  and  highly  polished 
mahogany  balustrade,  in  keeping  with  the  gallery,  the  em- 
bellishments of  which  are  in  bronze.  On  the  platform  is 
the  desk  'of  the  minister,  supported  by  a  rich  mahogany 
table  ;  a  highly  wrought  mahogany  sofa  stands  at  the  West 
end  of  the  platform,  and  on  its  four  corners  are  placed 
four  large  candle-sticks  of  the  same  style  and  description  of 
those  near  the  ark.  The  ceiling  is  a  dome  formed  by  seg- 
ments of  circles  on  the  four  sides  of  the  walls.  From  the 
lower  part  of  these  segments,  and  at  their  junction  with 
each  other,  are  sprung  four  spandrals  flowing  gracefully 
into,  and  forming  the  periphery  of  the  base  of  the  dome, 
40 
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which  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  high,  enriched 
with  fourteen  panels  ornamented  with  carved  mouldings  in 
stucco,  the  whole  exhibiting  exactness,  precision  and  gran- 
deur, without  being  florid.  The  centre  of  the  dome  is  fin- 
ished with  a  magnificent  stucco  centre-piece,  from  which 
suspends  a  beautiful  chandelier,  (the  liberal  donation  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Barrett,)  from  the  celebrated  house  of  Cornelius  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  is  of  bronze,  with  large  and  brilliant 
lustres,  and  burning  eighteen  lamps,  in  two  tiers.  On  the 
West  of  the  gallery  is  the  organ,  built  by  Erben  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  in  front  of  which  are  placed  the  seats  of  the 
choir. 

The  order,  finish  and  decoration  of  the  entire  building 
have  been  justly  admired,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
our  townsman,  Mr.  David  Lopez,  a  native  mechanic,  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  expressed  the  sentiments  of  every 
member  of  the  congregation  when  they  unanimously  pass- 
ed the  following  well-deserved  resolution  : 

''Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  fully  appreciate  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  the  contract  to  build  the  new  Synagogue  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  builder,  Mr.  David  Lopez,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  materials  used,  but 
also  the  superior  workmanship,  zeal,  taste  and  fidelity  exhibited  throughout." 

The  Synagogue  was  consecrated  in  March,  1843.  The 
law  was  carried  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Synagogue  from  the 
Tabernacle  to  the  new  building,  accompanied  by  six  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  congregation,  and  followed  by  the 
president  and  minister.  The  outer  door  was  opened  by  the 
sexton.  As  soon  as  the  Trustees  approached  the  inner  door, 
they  took  their  position  between  the  pillars  which  support 
the  front  gallery.  The  minister  then  sounded  the  cornet 
four  times,  and  the  choir  commenced  the  service  by  singing 
the  1 1 8th  Psalm  of  David.  During  the  singing  of  this 
Psalm,  the  Trustees  bore  the  sacred  rolls  around  the  Tay- 
bah,  and,  at  its  conclusion,  ascended  the  platform  and  took 
their  station  at  the  rear  of  the  same.  The  minister  then 
descended,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  members  of  the 
congregation,  proceeded  to  the  ark,  where  he  lighted  for 
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the  first  time  the  perpetual  lamp.  He  then  returned  to  the 
reading  desk,  and  read  an  appropriate  hymn,  composed  for 
the  occasion  by  Miss  P.  Moise,  which  was  sung  by  the  choir. 
The  blessing  for  the  congregation  was  then  read  by  the  min- 
ister, followed  by  the  67th  Psalm,  after  which  a  prayer  in 
behalf  of  the  government  was  offered  ;  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  law  was  deposited  in  the  ark,  while  the  choir 
sung  the  29th  Psalm.  A  hymn  composed  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Levy  was  then  sung,  and  the  minister  delivered  a  suitable 
discourse.  The  benediction  of  the  minister  then  closed  the 
interesting  religious  services. 

During  the  war,  the  organ,  scrolls  of  the  law  and  valuable 
books  and  records  were  shipped  to  Columbia  for  safe  keep- 
ing, and  all  destroyed  when  that  city  was  burnt. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  through  the  untiring  and  zeal- 
ous efforts  of  Mrs.  P.  Wineman,  assisted  by  other  members 
of  the  congregation,  a  dramatic  entertainment  was  given  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  a  sufficient  sum  realized  to  pur- 
chase the  organ  that  now  adorns  the  Synagogue. 

In  the  year  1879  interior  arrangements  of  the  Syna- 
gogue were  thoroughly  changed — pews  were  introduced,  the 
reading  desk  removed  from  |:he  centre  of  the  building  to  the 
East  in  front  of  the  ark,  and  the  pulpit  occupies  a  small 
space  in  the  rear  of  it.  At  that  time  the  interior  was  reno- 
vated and  repainted. 

MINISTERS  AND  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  CONGREGATION. 


Ministers.  Presidents. 

Rev.  Isaac  de  Costa  Moses  Cohen  1750  to  1764 

Rev.  Ab'm  Alexander  Israel  Joseph  1765  to  1790 

Rev.  Ab'm  Azubee  Moses  C.  Levy   .1791  to  1795 

Rev.  Benj'n  C.  D'Azevedo.  . .  .David  Lopez  1796  to  1806 

Rev.  Em'l  N.  Carvalho  David  Lopez  1807  to  1814 

Rev.  H.  Cohen  Nathan  Hart  ,  1815  to  1818 

Rev.  S.  C.  Peixotto  Nathan  Hart  ....   1819  to  1830 

Rev.  H.  Cohen  Nathan  Hart    1831  to  1835 

Rev.  Gustavus  Poznanski. .  .   .  .Nathan  Hart  1836  to  1841 

Rev.  Gustavus  Poznanski  Ab'm  Ottolengui  1842  to  1845 

Rev.  Julius  Eckman..  Ab'm  Ottolengui  1846  to  1850 

Rev.  Maurice  Mayer  Joshua  Lazarus  .1851  to  1856 
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Ministers.  Presidents. 

Rev.  Abraham  Harris  M.  C.  Mordecai  1857  to  1861 

Rev.  M.  H.  Myers   C.  H.  Moise  1866  to  1868 

Rev.  J.  H.  M.  Chumaceiro  C.  H.  Moise   1869  to  1870 

Rev.  J.  H.  M.  Chumaceiro  P.  Wineman   1871  to  1874 

Rev.  Falk  Vidaner  P.  Wineman  (four  months)  1875  to  •  •  •  • 

Rev.  David  Levy  P.  Wineman  1875  to  1884 

SECRETARIES. 

Michael  Lazarus  1750  to  1780 

Lyon  Levy   1781  to  1805 

Philip  Cohen  1806  to  1818 

Ab  m  Moses  1819  to  1830 

Sam'l  Valentine  1831  to  1842 

Myer  Jacobs  1843  to  1850 

Eugene  Esdra  1851  to  1861 

Nath'l  Levin  1866  to  1884 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  1774. 

We,  his  Majefty's  moft  loyal  fubje6ls,  the  Delegates  of 
the  feveral  Colonies  of  Nevv-Hampiliire,  Maffachufett's  Bay, 
Rhode-Ifland,  Connecticut,  New-York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfyl- 
vania,  the  Three  Lower  Counties  of  Newcaftle,  Kent  and  Suf- 
fex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and 
South-Carolina,  deputed  to  represent  them  in  a  continental 
Congrefs,  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
September,  1774,  avowing  our  allegience  to  his  Majefty,  our 
affe6lion  and  regard  for  our  fellow-fubje61:s  in  Great-Britain 
and  elfewhere,  affe6led  with  the  deepeft  anxiety,  and  moft 
alarming  apprehenfions  at  thofe  grievances  and  diftreffes, 
with  which  his  Majefty's  American  fubje6ls  are  oppreffed, 
and  having  taken  under  our  moft  ferious  deliberation,  the 
ftate  of  the  whole  continent,  find,  that  the  prefent  unhappy 
lituation  of  our  affairs,  is  occafioned  by  a  ruinous  fyftem  of 
colony  administration  adopted  by  the  Britifli  Miniftry  about 
the  year  1763,  evidently  calculated  for  inflaving  thefe  Colo- 
nies, and,  with  them,  the  Britilli  Empire.    In  profecution 
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of  which  fyftem,  various  A6ls  of  Parliament  have  been 
paffed  for  raifing  a  Revenue  in  America,  for  depriving  the 
American  fubje6ls,  in  many  inftances,  of  the  conftitutional 
trial  by  jury,  expofmg  their  lives  to  danger,  by  dire6ling  a 
new  and  illegal  trial  beyond  the  feas,  for  crimes^alledged  to 
have  been  committed  in  America :  And  in  profecution  of 
the  fame  fyftem,  feveral  late,  cruel,  and  oppreffive  A(5ls  have 
been  paffed  refpe6ling  the  town  of  Bofton  and  the  Maffa- 
chufett's  Bay,  and  also  an  A61  for  extending  the  province  of 
Quebec,  fo  as  to  border  on  the  weftern  frontiers  of  thefe 
Colonies,  eftablifhing  an  arbitrary  government  therein,  and 
difcouraging  the  fettlement  of  Britifli  fubjefts  in  that  wide 
extended  country;  thus  by  the  influence  of  civil  principles 
and  ancient  prejudices  to  dispofe  the  inhabitants  to  act  with 
hoftility  againft  the  free  proteftant  Colonies,  whenever  a 
wicked  Miniftry  fhall  chufe  fo  to  dire6l  them. 

To  obtain  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances,  which  threaten  de- 
ftru6lion  to  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  his  Majefty's 
fubje6ls  in  North-America,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  non- 
importation, non-confumption,  and  non-exportation  agree- 
ment, faithfully  adhered  to,  will  prove  the  moft  fpeedy, 
effe6lual,  and  peaceable  meafure :  And  therefore  we  do,  for 
ourfelves  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  Colonies,  whom 
we  reprefent,  firmly  agree  and  affociate  under  the  facred 
ties  of  virtue,  honor  and  love  of  our  country,  as  follows. 

Firji.  That  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  December 
next,  we  will  not  import  into  Britifli  America,  from  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandize  what- 
foever,  or  from  any  other  place  any  fuch  goods,  wares  or 
merchandize,  as  fliall  have  been  exported  from  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  ;  nor  will  we,  after  that  day,  import  any  EaftJndia 
tea  from  any  part  of  the  world  ;  nor  any  molaffes,  fyrrups, 
paneles,  coffee  or  piemento,  from  the  Britifh  plantations,  or 
from  Dominica  ;  nor  wines  from  Madeira,  or  the  Weftern 
Islands ;  nor  foreign  indigo. 
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Second.  That  we  will  neither  import,  nor  purchafe  any 
flave  imported,  after  the  firft  day  of  December  next;  after 
which  time,  we  will  wholly  difcontinue  the  flave-trade,  and 
will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  ourfelves,  nor  will  we  hire 
our  veffels,  nor  fell  our  commodities  or  manufa6lures  to 
thofe  who  are  concerned  in  it. 

Third.  As  a  non-confumption  agreement,  ftriclly  adhered 
to,  will  be  an  effectual  fecurity  for  the  observation  of  the 
non-importation,  we,  as  above,  folemnly  agree  and  affociate, 
that,  from  this  day,  we  will  not  purchafe  or  ufe  any  Tea  im- 
ported on  account  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  or  any  on 
which  a  duty  hath  been  or  fliall  be  paid  ;  and  from  and  after 
the  firft  day  of  March  next,  we  will  not  purchafe  or  ufe  any 
Eaft-India  tea  whatever;  nor  will  we,  nor  fliall  any  perfon 
for  or  under  us,  purchafe  or  ufe  any  of  thofe  goods,  wares 
or  merchandize,  we  have  agreed  not  to  import,  which  we 
fliall  know,  or  have  caufe  to  fufpe6l,  were  imported  after 
the  firft  day  of  December,  except  fuch  as  come  under  the 
rules  and  dire6lions  of  the  tenth  article  hereafter  mentioned. 

Fourth.  The  earneft  desire  we  have,  not  to  injure  our 
fellow-fubje6ls  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  or  the  Weft-Indi-es, 
induces  us  to  fuspend  a  non-exportation,  until  the  tenth  day 
of  September,  1775;  at  which  time,  if  the  faid  A6ls  and 
parts  of  A(5ls  of  the  Britifli  parliament  herein  after  men- 
tioned are  not  repealed,  we  will  not,  dire6lly  or  indireftly, 
export  any  merchandize  or  commodity  whatfoever  to  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  or  the  Weft-Indies,  except  rice  to  Europe. 

Fifth.  Such  as  are  merchants,  and  ufe  the  Britifli  and 
Irifh  trade,  will  give  orders,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  their 
fa6lors,  agents  and  correfpondents,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  not  to  fliip  any  goods  to  them,  on  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  as  they  cannot  be  received  in  America;  and  if 
any  merchant,  refiding  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  fliall 
dire(5lly  or  indire6lly  fhip  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandize, 
for  America,  in  order  to  break  the  faid  non-importation 
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agreement,  or  in  any  mannei  contravene  the  fame,  on  fuch 
unworthy  conduft  being  well  attefted,  it  ought  to  be  made 
public;  and,  on  the  fame  being  fo  done,  we  will  not  from 
thenceforth  have  any  commercial  connexion,  with  fuch  mer- 
chant. 

Sixth.  That  fuch  as  are  owners  of  veffels  will  give  pofi- 
tive  orders  to  their  captains,  or  mafters,  not  to  receive  on 
board  their  veffels  any  goods  p'-ohibited  by  the  faid  non- 
importation agreement,  on  pair»  of  immediate  difmiffion 
from  their  fervice. 

Seventh.  We  will  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavors  to  improve 
the  breed  of  llieep  and  increafe  their  number  to  the  greatefh 
extent,  and  to  that  end,  we  will  kill  them  as  fparingly  as 
may  be,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  moft  profitable  kind  ;  nor 
will  we  export  any  to  the  Weft-Indies  or  elfewhere  ;  and 
thofe  of  us  who  are  or  may  become  over-ftocked  with,  or 
can  conveniently  fpare  any  fheep,  will  difpofe  of  them  to 
our  neighbors,  efpecially  to  the  poorer  fort,  on  moderate 
terms. 

Eighth.  That  we  will  in  our  feveral  ftations  encourage 
frugality,  ceconomy,  and  induftry;  and  promote  agriculture, 
arts,  and  the  manufa6lures,  of  this  country,  efpecially  that  of 
wool ;  and  will  difcountenance  and  difcourage,  every  fpecies 
of  extravagance  and  diffipation,  efpecially  all  horfe  racing, 
and  all  kinds  of  gaming,  cock  fighting,  exhibitions  of  fliews, 
plays,  and  other  expenfive  diverfions  and  entertainments. 
And  on  the  death  of  any  relation  or  friend,  none  of  us,  or 
any  of  our  families  will  go  into  any  further  mourning  drefs, 
than  a  black  crape  or  ribbon  on  the  arm  or  hat  for  Gentle- 
men, and  a  black  ribbon  and  necklace  for  Ladies,  and  we 
will  difcontinue  the  giving  of  gloves  and  fcarfs  at  funerals. 

Ninth.  That  fuch  as  are  venders  of  goods  or  merchan- 
dize, will  not  take  advantage  of  the  fcarcity  of  goods  that 
may  be  occafioned  by  this  affociation,  but  will  fell  the  fame 
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at  the  rates  we  have  been  refpectively  accuftomed  to  do,  for 
twelve  months  laft  pafb. —  And  if  any  vender  of  goods  or 
merchandize,  fliall  fell  any  fuch  goods  on  higher  terms,  or 
fhall  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  device  whatfoever,  violate  or 
depart  from  this  Agreement,  no  perfon  ought,  nor  will  any 
of  us  deal  with  any  fuch  perfon,  or  his,  or  her  fa6lor  or 
agent,  at  any  time  thereafter,  for  any  commodity  whatever. 

Tenth.  In  cafe  any  merchant,  trader,  or  other  perfons 
fliall  import  any  goods  or  merchandize  after  the  firfh  day  of 
December,  and  before  the  firfh  day  of  February  next,  the 
fame  ought  forthwith  at  the  eleftion  of  the  owner,  to  be 
either  refhipped  or  delivered  up  to  the  Committee  of  the 
countv,  or  town  wherein  they  fliall  be  imported,  to  be 
ftored  at  the  rifque  of  the  importer,  until  the  non-importa- 
tion Agreement  fliall  ceafe,  or  be  fold  under  the  dire6lion  of 
the  Committee  aforefaid  ;  and  in  the  laft  mentioned  cafe, 
the  owner  or  owners  of  fuch  goods,  fliall  be  reimburfed  (out 
of  the  fales)  the  firft  coft  and  charges  the  profit  if  any,  to  be 
applied  towards  relieving  and  employing  such  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Bofton,  as  are  immediate  sufferers  by 
the  Bofton  Port-Bill ;  and  a  particular  account  of  all  goods 
fo  returned,  ftored,  or  fold,  to  be  inferted  in  the  public 
papers;  and  if  any  goods  or  merchandizes  fliall  be  imported 
after  the  faid  firft  day  of  February,  the  fame  ought  forthwith 
to  be  sent  back  again,  without  breaking  any  of  the  packages 
thereof. 

Eleventh.  That  a  Committee  be  chofen  in  every  county, 
city,  and  town,  by  thofe  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  Rep- 
refentatives  in  the  Legiflature,  whofe  bufiness  it  fhall  be 
attentively  to  obferve  the  condu6l  of  all  perfons  touching 
this  affociation  ;  and  when  it  fliall  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
fatisfaction  of  a  majority  of  any  fuch  Committee,  that  any 
perfon  within  the  limits  of  their  appointment  has  violated 
this  affociation,  that  fuch  majority  do  forthwith  caufe  the 
truth  of  the  cafe  to  be  publiflied  in  the  Gazette,  to  the  end, 
that  all  fuch  foes  to  the  rights  of  Britifh  America  may  be 
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publickly  known,  and  univerfally  contemned  as  the  enemies 
of  American  liberty;  and  thenceforth  we  refpeclively  will 
break  off  all  dealings  with  him  or  her. 

Tzvelfth.  That  the  Committee  of  Correfpondence  in  the 
refpe6live  Colonies  do  frequently  infpeft  the  entries  of  their 
Cuftom  Houfes,  and  inform  each  other  from  time  to  time 
of  the  true  ftate  thereof,  and  of  every  other  material  cir- 
cumftance  that  may  occur  relative  to  this  affociation. 

Thirteenth.  THAT  all  manufa6lures  of  this  country  be 
fold  at  reafonable  prices  fo  that  no  undue  advantage  be 
taken  of  a  future  fcarcity  of  goods. 

Fourteenth.  AND  we  do  further  agree  and  refolve,  that 
we  will  have  no  trade,  commerce,  dealings  or  intercourse 
whatfoever,  with  any  colony  or  province,  in  North  America, 
which  fhall  not  accede  to,  or  which  (hall  hereafter  violate 
this  affociation,  but  will  hold  them  as  unworthy  of  the  rights 
of  freemen,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

And  we  do  folemnly  bind  ourfelves  and  our  conftituents, 
under  the  ties  aforefaid,  to  adhere  to  this  affociation  until 
fuch  parts  of  the  feveral  A6ts  of  Parliament  paffed  fmce  the 
clofe  of  the  laft  war,  as  impofe  or  continue  duties  on  tea, 
wine,  molaffes,  fyrups,  paneles,  coffee,  fugar,  piemento,  in- 
digo, foreign  paper,  glafs,  and  painters  colours,  imported 
into  America,  and  extend  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty 
courts  beyond  their  ancient  limits,  deprive  the  American 
fubject  of  trial  by  jury,  authorife  the  Judge's  certificate  to 
indemnify  the  prcfecutor  from  damages,  that  he  might  other- 
wife  be  liable  to  from  a  trial  by  his  peers,  require  oppreffive, 
security  from  a  claimant  of  fhips  or  goods  feized,  before  he 
shall  be  allowed  to  defend  his  property,  are  repealed — And 
until  that  part  of  the  A61  of  the  12.  G.  3  ch.  24,  entitled, 
"An  A61  for  the  better  fecuring  his  Majefhy's  dock  yards, 
magazines,  Ihips,  ammunition,  and  ftores,"  by  which,  any 
perfons  charged  with  committing  any  of  the  offences  tji ere iiTi 
41 
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defcribed,  in  America,  may  be  tried  in  any  fhire  or  county 
within  the  realm,  is  repealed — And  until  the  four  A6ls 
pr^ffed  at  the  laft  feffion  of  Parliament,  viz.  that  for  flopping 

the  port  and  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Bofton   That 

Irkr  altering  the  charter  and  government  of  the  Maffachufett's- 

Bny  And  that  which  is  entitled,  "  An  A61  for  the  better 

adminiftration  of  juftice,  &c."  And  that  "  For  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  Quebec,  &c.,"  are  repealed.  And  we  recom- 
mend it  to  provincial  conventions,  and  to  the  committees 
in  the  refpective  Colonies,  to  eftablish  fuch  farther  regula- 
tions as  they  may  think  proper,  for  carrying  into  execution 
this  Affociation. 

The  foregoing  Affociation  being  determined  upon  by  the 
C(>NGRESS,  was  ordered  to  be  fubscribed  by  the  feveral 
Members  thereof;  and  thereupon  we  have  hereunto  fet  our 
relpective  names  accordingly. 

In  Co7igrefs,  Philadelphia,  October  20,  1774. 


In  the  ensuing  pages  I  am  able  to  append  the  autographs 
of  the  forty-eight  members  w4io  signed  this  historic  docu- 
ment one  hundred  and  nine  years  ago,  which  adds  materi- 
ally to  the  value  of  the  publication. 
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INITIATORY  PROCEEDINGS. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  held  on  April 
loth,  1883,  Alderman  Dingle  offered  the  following: 

In  view  of  the  approaching  Centennial  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  City  of 
Charleston,  on  the  13th  of  August  next, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  Aldermen  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to 
consider  and  report  to  the  City  Council  the  most  appropriate  manner  of  cele- 
brating said  Centennial. 

Alderman  Aichel  moved  that  the  Mayor  be  added  to  the 
Committee.  This  amendment  being  accepted,  the  resolu- 
tion was  then  adopted. 

Aldermen  Dingle,  Thayer,  Uffcrhardt,  Sweegan  and  John- 
son were  appointed  as  the  Committee. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  held  on  the 
evening  of  April  24th,  1883,  the  special  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil appointed  to  recommend  the  most  appropriate  way  of 
celebrating,  on  the  13th  of  August  next,  the  Centennial  of 
the  Incorporation  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  reported  as 
follows : 

The  CommiUee  recommend  : 

isl.    That  a  Centennial  Address  be  delivered  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

2d.  That  on  that  day  the  marble  bust  of  the  late  Hon.  Robert  Y.  Hayne 
and  the  mural  ta]:)let  ordered  by  Council  be  unveiled. 

3d.  That  a  In-onze  medal  be  struck,  the  obverse  of  which  shall  present  the 
full  seal  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  with  appropriate  commemorative  inscription 
on  the  reverse. 

4th.  That  the  celebration  be  closed  in  the  evening  with  a  display  of  fire- 
works. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  W.  DINGLE. 
E.  F.  SWEEGAN. 
A.  JOHNSON. 
WILLIAM  THAYER. 
WM.  UFFERHARDT. 
Adopted.  WM.  A.  COURTENAY,  Mayor. 
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At  the  regular  meeting  on  May  8th,  "The  Committee  on 
the  Centennial  "  asked  leave  to  report  : 

That  they  have  considered  the  matter,  and  suggest  that  his  Honor  the  Mayor 
be  requested  to  deliver  the  Centennial  Address  on  August  13th,  1883,  recom- 
mended in  our  first  report.  That  our  distinguished  townsman  and  poet,  Paul 
H.  Hayne,  be  requested  to  write  the  Centennial  Ode. 

The  Committee  ask  for  further  time  to  report  on  the  further  details  of  the 
celebration. 

G.  W.  DINGLE. 
WILLIAM  THAYER. 
E.  F.  SWEEGAN. 
WM.  UFFERHARDT. 
A.  JOHNSON. 

Which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Mayor  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  City  Co7ineil — The  action  of  the  City 
Council  in  arranging  for  the  observance  of  the  13th  of 
August,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  Charleston  as  a  city,  has  my  hearty  concurrence.  The 
occasion  in  itself  is  worthy  of  commemoration,  for  Charleston 
on  that  day  will  mark  off  her  first  century  of  municipal  life. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  years  of  history  previous  to  1783,  and  so  it  would  be 
most  appropriate  to  take  advantage  of  these  approaching 
Centennial  ceremonies  to  direct  public  attention  to  a  subject 
which  should  be  of  primary  interest  to  every  home  in 
Charleston.  Seven  generations  have  lived  on  this  historic 
peninsular,  and  as  yet  no  connected  narrative  has  been 
written  for  the  information  of  the  community.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  that  noble  citizen,  the  late  James  L.  Petigru,  in 
his  address  before  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society, 
said  with  a  manner  and  tone  of  voice  expressive  of  regret 
and  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  him  : 

"  It  is  a  very  general  complaint  that  our  people  are  care- 
less of  records.  The  materials  of  history  are  treated  very 
much  like  the  noble  forest,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty, 
with  which  Carolina  was  once  covered.  It  is  delivered, 
without  mercy,  to  the  havoc  of  the  axe  or  the  ravages  of 
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the  devouring  flame.  The  supply  is  supposed  to  be  inex- 
haustible, and  the  process  goes  on  until  the  recklessness  of 
waste  is  checked  by  the  alarm  of  approaching  scarcity.  We 
would  interpose  to  j)rotect  the  remnant  of  that  noble  forest 
which  is  threatened  with  extermination.  We  would  be 
happy  to  lend  our  aid  in  preserving  the  memory  of  things 
remarkable  or  interesting,  in  our  country,  which  are  begin- 
ning to  lose  their  hold  on  living  memory.  The  labors,  the 
trials,  and  dangers  that  have  proved  the  endurance,  or  ex- 
ercised the  virtue  of  our  countrymen,  are  in  our  eyes  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  preserved  from  neglect.  We  would 
inscribe  with  a  name  the  battlefields  of  Indian  and  British 
hostility  ;  and  zvould  fain  prevent  the  soil  that  has  been  zvatered 
with  blood  poured  out  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  front 
being  confounded  ivith  common  earth "    *         *    ^  ^ 

By  the  action  of  our  Historical  Society  in  the  years  just 
preceding  tlie  war  between  the  States,  much  valuable  in- 
formation was  collected,  and  the  knowledge  obtained  where 
the  most  complete  and  authentic  material  was  accessible 
for  our  Colonial  History.  Since  i860  an  additional  volume 
of  glowing  history  has  been  enacted,  but  it,  too,  is  yet  un- 
written. Another  generation  of  boys  and  girls  are  growing 
up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  in  this  historic  city  as 
ignorant  of  the  story  of  its  eventful  life  as  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  before  them. 
I  have  had  the  thought  for  many  years  that  on  some  appro- 
priate occasion  I  would  make  the  effort  at  least  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  that  most  desirable  acquisi- 
tion, a  complete  history  of  our  city. 

Quoting  further  from  Mr.  Petigru's  address :  "Perhaps 
the  opinion  is  tinged  with  partiality,  yet,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  such  bias,"  I  think  I  may  say  that  in  the  circle 
of  vision  from  the  belfry  of  St.  Michael's  there  has  been  as 
much  high  thought  spoken,  as  much  heroic  action  taken,  as 
much  patient  endurance  borne  as  in  any  equal  area  of  land 
and  sea  on  this  continent.  Shall  more  than  two  centuries 
of  such  achievement  remain  longer  in  disjointed  and  con- 
fused records  and  traditions?    There  can  be  but  one  answer 
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from  every  intelligent  citizen,  and  that  is  that  this  desirable 
work  should  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  date.  The  ex- 
tent of  it  is  now  so  great,  by  long  neglect,  that  private  en- 
terprise will  not  undertake  it.  The  collection  of  data,  the 
selection  of  material,  &c.,  will  now  of  necessity  have  to  be 
done  by  the  city.  It  will  be  trifling  in  outlay  if  done  in 
small  annual  appropriations.  This  will  largely  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  citizens,  and  insure  to  all  who  desire  to  have 
copies,  a  reliable  historic  work  at  a  moderate  price.  It  will 
be  money  well  spent  ;  such  a  work  projected  on  a  broad 
basis  would  have  a  sale  all  over  the  Union,  for  much  of 
Charleston's  early  history  is  the  history  of  the  Colony  of 
Carolina.  In  accepting  the  appointment  to  address  you  on 
Centennial  day  in  August,  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that,  by  pre- 
senting the  outline  and  some  incidents  of  that  history,  I 
may  be  able  to  elicit  a  general  public  interest  in  this  essen- 
tial work  ;  and  the  present  City  Council,  in  my  opinion, 
could  now  give  no  better  evidence  of  their  public  spirit  and 
their  appreciation  of  the  historic  past  of  Charleston  than  to 
initiate  this  good  work  by  a  moderate  appropriation,  and 
the  selection  of  a  committee  of  citizens  who  would  direct  its 
proper  expenditure  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  re- 
sult in  the  near  future.  I  leave  this  subject  with  you  for 
your  consideration  and  future  action,  only  remarking  in  con- 
clusion that,  when  our  people  are  able  to  read  the  grand 
history  of  Charleston,  it  must  result  in  their  having  a  higher 
appreciation  of  their  home,  for  no  city,  ancient  or  modern, 
affords  examples  more  fitted  to  elicit  ennobling  emotions. 

Alderman  Thayer  introduced  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  address  of  the  Mayor  accepting  the.  appointment  of  orator 
for  the  Centennial  celebration  in  August  next  be  spread  upon  the  journal. 

Resolved,  That  so  much  as  relates  to  an  appropriation  for  collecting  material 
for  a  history  of  Charleston  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council  on  May  22d, 
the  following  correspondence  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 
published  with  the  proceedings  : 
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City  of  Charleston,  Executive  Department,  } 

May  9th,  1883.  j 

Paul  H.  Hayne,  Esq,  : 

My  Dear  Sir — As  you  are  doubtless  aware  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  City  of  Charleston  occurs  on  the  13th  of  August 
proximo,  and  the  City  Administration  has  taken  measures  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council  held  last  evening,  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  The  Committee  on  the  Centennial  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  suggest  that  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  de- 
liver the  Centennial  Address,  13th  August,  1883,  recommended  in  our  first 
report;  that  our  distinguished  townsman  and  poet,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  be  re- 
quested to  write  the  Centennial  Ode. 

The  committee  ask  for  further  time  to  report  on  the  further  details  of  the 
occasion.  G.  W.  DINGLE. 

A.  JOHNSON. 

WILLIAM  THAYER. 

E.  F.  SWEEGAN. 

WM.  UFFERHARDT." 


It  now  becomes  my  duty  and  great  pleasure  to  convey  the  same  to  you,  trust- 
ing it  may  not  be  incompatible  with  your  time  and  engagements  to  comply  with 
the  request  made. 

In  thus  levying  upon  you  for  an  offering  to  this  interesting  occasion,  it  is 
fit  vve  should  call  on  one  regarded  as  "  our  own" — one  though  'mid  time's  muta- 
tion is  not  now  with  us,  but  of  us,  and  still  held  in  high  regard  as  a  favored  son 
of  the  "  Old  City  by  the  Sea,"  whose  Centennial  could  not  be  more  honored 
than  by  his  graceful  pen.  I  hope  that  at  an  early  date  I  shall  have  the  gratifi- 
cation of  conveying  to  the  City  Council  your  affirmative  response  to  the  request. 
With  assurance  of  high  regard  and  esteem,  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 
Attest:  WILLIAM  THAYER, 

W.  W,  Simons,  Mayor  pro  tern. 

Clerk  of  Council.  « 

Charleston,  S.  C,  May  12th,  1883. 
To  Hon,  William  Thayer,  Mayor  pro  tent.  : 

My  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  communication  of  the  9th  instant,  on  behalf 
of  the  City  Administration  of  Charleston,  together  with  the  report  of  your  Cen- 
tennial Committee,  in  which  I  am  requested  to  compose  a  Centennial  Ode  for 
the  13th  of  August,  1883. 

It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Most  respectfully, 

PAUL  H.  HAYNE. 

42 
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Rectory  St.  Philip's  Parish,  ) 
^  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  31,  1883.  \ 

Mr.  G.  W.  Dingle,  Chairman  Centennial  Committee  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  25th  inst.,  inviting  me  to  officiate  as  Chaplain  on 
the  Centennial  Day,  13th  August  next,  has  been  duly  received.  Your  partial- 
ity is  gratifying  to  me  as  the  representative  of  this  historical  Parish  of  our  city, 
and  I  can  only  reply  v^ith  acceptance  of  the  Committee's  invitation. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  towards  yourself  and  the  Committee, 
I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  JOHNSON. 

At  the  rei^ular  meeting  of  the  City  Council  held  on  the 
evening  of  y\ugust  2d,  1883,  Alderman  Dingle,  with  appro- 
priate remarks,  offered  the  following,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

On  receipt  of  the  marble  bust  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  executed  by 
Mr.  E.  V.  Valentine,  scul])tor,  of  Virginia, 

Resolved  by  the  City  Cotmcil  of  Charleston,  That  the  City  Council,  highly 
appreciating  the  chaste  and  elegant  manner  in  which  this  bust  has  been  finished, 
congratulate  the  distinguished  sculptor  on  the  eminently  successful  completion 
of  his  work. 

Resolved,  That  his  flonor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  extend  to  Mr.  Valen- 
tine an  invitation  to  be  present  as  the  guest  of  the  city  on  the  unveiling  of  the 
bust  at  the  approaching  Centennial. 

Council  then  adjourned.  W.  W.  SIMONS, 

Clerk  of  Council, 


PUJ^LIC  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  DAY. 

"  The  public  observance  of  the  Centennial  of  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Charleston  took  place  on  Monday,  August 
13th,  1883.  The  day  dawned  clear  and  bright,  and  was 
ushered  in  by  the  chimes  of  St.  Michael's  and  a  Centennial 
salute  of  one  hundred  guns,  fired  from  Marion  Square,  by 
the  German  Artillery,  Captain  F.  W.  Wagener,  and  the 
Lafayette  Artillery,  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Stiles.  The  early 
morning  trains  brought  a  large  number  of  visitors  from  the 
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country,  and  the  display  of  bunting  was  general  on  all  the 
business  streets  and  among  the  shipping  in  the  harbor. 

This  anniversary  happening  at  the  warmest  season  of  the 
year,  and  being  entirely  a  civic  occasion,  it  was  deemed  best 
not  to  have  a  military  parade  or  out-door  celebration  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  The  ceremonies  were,  therefore,  ap- 
pointed at  the  Council  Chamber,  City  Hall,  on  account  of 
the  proposed  unveiling  of  pictures  and  statuary  which  were 
in  future  to  adorn  this  apartment.  The  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, of  which  Alderman  Dingle  was  the  Chairman,  did 
all  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  utilize  the  capacity  of 
the  Chamber  and  the  adjoining  apartments  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  The  desks  and  aldermanic  chairs  were  all 
removed  and  several  hundred  chairs  placed  in  all  the  avail- 
able spaces. 

By  half-past  four  o'clock  the  guests  of  the  occasion  and 
the  citizens  generally  began  to  assemble,  and  by  the  hour 
fixed  for  opening  the  ceremonies  the  Chamber,  galleries  and 
the  Mayor's  and  Clerk's  rooms  were  well  filled.  Every  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  to  secure  perfect  ventilation,  and 
the  plqasant  South  wind  which  swept  through  the  rooms 
kept  the  air  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant  during  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  officers  of  State  and  other  invited  guests  having 
assembled  in  the  Executive  office,  at  five  o'clock  Mayor 
Courtenay  entered  the  Chamber  escorting  his  Excellency 
Hugh  S.  Thompson,  Governor  of  South  Carolina  ;  Alder- 
man Thayer  followed  with  Lieutenant-Governor  John  C. 
Sheppard ;  Alderman  Dingle  with  the  Honorable  James 
Simons,  Speaker  of  the  House;  Alderman  Rose  with  Rev. 
John  Johnson,  Rector  of  St.  Philip's,  as  Chaplain  of  the 
day;  Alderman  Ufferhardt  with  the  Sculptor,  Valentine,  of 
Virginia  ;  Alderman  Barkley  with  the  Artist,  Stolle,  of  Dres- 
den— the  first  having  executed  the  bust  of  Hayne  and  the 
last  the  portrait  of  Wm.  Enston,  the  unveiling  of  which 
were  included  in  the  interesting  programme  of  the  after- 
noon. Then  followed  the  other  members  of  Council  with 
the  following  guests:    Attorney-General  C.  R.  Miles,  ex- 
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Mayors  P.  C.  Gaillard  and  G.  I.  Cunningham,  Recorder 
Pringle,  General  Ed.  McCrady,  General  C.  I.  Walker,  Colo- 
nel W.  L.  Trenholm,  Senator  G.  L.  Buist,  Representatives 
C.  J.  C.  Hutson,  a  grandnephew  of  the  first  Intendant, 
Charles  Inglesby,  J.  F.  Britton,  John  Gonzalez,  M.  F.  Ken- 
nedy, ex-Alderman  Bernard  O'Neill,  and  many  others,  who 
occupied  seats  on  the  platform." 

Alderman  William  Thayer,  acting  as  Mayor  for  the  occa- 
sion, opened  the  ceremonies  by  introducing  the  Chaplain 
of  the  day,  the  Rev.  John  Johnson,  Rector  of  St.  Philip's 
Parish,  who  offered  the  following  impressive  prayer : 

O  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  the  high  and  mighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
who  dost  from  Thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  we  humbly  be- 
seech Thee  to  behold  with  Thy  favor  this  assembly  of  our  people.  Our  elders 
and  our  youth  are  gathered  together  to  tell  how  our  fathers  came  out  from  the 
Old  World  into  the  New  ;  how  they  declared  unto  us  the  noble  works  that 
Thou  didst  in  their  daj's,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them.  And,  now,  we 
praise  Thy  Name,  O  God,  for  that  upon  this  broad  land,  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  hath  arisen  with  healing  in  his  wings,  and  the  pure 
offering  of  a  great  people's  worship  goeth  up  continually  to  be  accepted  in  Thy 
beloved  Son. 

On  this  memorial  day,  do  Thou,  O  Lord,  draw  nigh  to  us  as  we  draw  nigh 
to  Thee.  Remember  us  in  mercy,  not  in  wrath,  hide  not  Thy  face  from  this 
city  for  all  the  evil  that  it  hath  done,  but  save  our  people  from  the  reproach  of 
sin.  May  it  please  Thee  henceforth  to  bless  our  rulers  and  magistrates,  giving 
them  grace  lo  execute  justice  and  to  maintain  truth.  May  it  please  Thee  to 
give  our  citizens  an  heart  to  love  and  fear  Thee,  and  diligently  to  live  after  Thy 
commandments.  Bless  our  institutions  of  learning,  charity  and  medical  relief  ; 
raise  up  friends  to  endow  them,  and  make  us  all  rea  iy  to  sustain  them.  Pros- 
per us  now  according  to  the  days  wherein  Thou  hast  afflicted  us,  and  the  years 
wherein  we  have  seen  evil. 

Finally,  make  us  to  remember  that  while  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years 
shall  not  fall,  we  are  but  sojourners  here  upon  earth,  as  all  our  fathers  were. 
They  hoped  in  Thee,  they  trusted  in  Thee,  and  Thou  didst  deliver  them.  Be 
Thou  with  us,  as  Thou  wast  with  them,  our  Ruler  and  Guide,  through  the  pil- 
grimage of  earth  to  the  rest  of  Heaven;  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  to 
the  shining  and  Eternal  City,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  <  =od.  Grant  these 
our  petitions,  for  the  worthiness  of  Him  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us.  Thy  Son,  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Acting  Mayor  Thayer  then  said  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — We 
close  to-day  our  first  one  hundred  years  of  corporate  city 
life.  In  commemoration  thereof  there  has  been  erected  in 
our  Council  Chamber  a  beautiful  mural  tablet  inscribed 
with  the  date  of  settlement,  1670,  the  date  of  incorporation 
1783,  and  a  roll  of  the  Intendants  and  Mayors  who  have 
occupied  the  Executive  office  during  the  century  just  past. 
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It  is  a  complete  record;  even  the  military  Mayors  of  1868, 
for  the  truth  of  history,  are  inscribed  thereon. 

And  not  this  alone.  The  long  deferred  obligation  of  a 
worthy  memorial  to  our  great  townsman,  Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
is  this  day  consummated  in  the  imposing  marble  bust  by 
Valentine,  of  Virginia,  while  the  features  of  our  great  pub- 
lic benefactor,  William  Enston  (preserved  to  us  in  an  oil 
portrait  of  great  merit  by  the  artist  Stolle),  as  also  those  of 
our  city's  first  Intendant,  Hon.  Richard  Hutson  (in  a  por- 
trait hallowed  b}^  age),  adorn  our  walls  and  grace  the  occa- 
sion. Ihese  works  of  sculptor  and  artist  will  now  be  un- 
veiled. Numismatic  art  also  makes  its  beautiful  offering  in 
memorial  bronze,  which  will  transinit  to  posterity  the  record 
of  the  event  we  this  day  celebrate. 

Poesy,  too,  adds  her  tribute  in  the  beautiful  commemora- 
tive ode,  which  will  be  read  in  your  hearing,  from  the  grace- 
ful pen  of  our  own  townsman  and  poet,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  Esq., 
and  our  laborious  and  efficient  Mayor  will  address  you  on 
the  history  of  "The  Old  City  by  the  Sea." 

This,  in  outline,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  programme  for  the 
celebration  of  our  city's  Centennial  of  Incorporation. 

To  your  Excellency,  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  civil 
and  military  officers  of  State,  and  other  gentlemen  represent- 
ing the  various  departments  in  our  city,  the  clergy,  ladies 
and  citizens  who  have  honored  us  with  their  presence  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  in  behalf  of  the  City  Council  and  our 
citizens  I  extend  greeting  and  bid  3/ou  welcome. 

Just  as  these  words  were  pronounced,  the  veils  which  hid 
from  view  the  memorial  tablet,  the  portraits  of  Enston  and 
Hutson,  and  the  bust  of  Hayne,  by  the  sculptor  Valentine, 
were  deftly  removed,  and  as  these  beautiful  works  of  art 
were  disclosed  to  view  a  burst  of  applause  gave  evidence  of 
the  admiration  of  the  audience. 

THE  MURAL  TABLET. 

This  tablet  occupies  a  position  in  the  North  wall  of  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Reynolds, 
the  marble-worker  of  this  city.  The  tablet  is  a  handsome 
piece  of  work,  of  pure  white  marble.    At  the  top,  upon  a 
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raised  scroll,  appear  in  gilt  letters  the  words:  "City  of 
Charleston,  Founded  1670 — Incorporated  1783."  Beneath 
the  scroll  appears  the  following  roll  of  the  Intendants  and 
Mayors  of  the  city  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation  down 
to  the  present  day  : 


1783 — Richard  Hutson. 

1785 —  A.  Vanderhorst. 

1786 —  J.  F.  Grimke. 
1788— Rawlins  Lowndes. 

1791 —  A.  Vanderhorst. 

1792 —  John  Huger. 

1794—  John  B.  Holmes. 

1795 —  John  Edwards. 
1797— H.  W.  DeSaussure. 
1799 — Tiios.  Roper. 

1 801 — John  Ward. 
i(So2— David  Deas. 

1803 —  John  Drayton. 

1804 —  Tiios.  Winstanlev. 

1805—  Chas.  B.  Cochran. 

1806—  John  Dawson,  Jr. 
1808— William  Rouse. 
18 10 — Thomas  McCalla. 
1812--T110S.  Bennett. 

1814-  -T110S.  RiiETT  Smith. 

181 5 —  Elias  Horry. 
1818— John  Geddes. 

1820 —  D.  Stevens. 

1 82 1 —  Elias  Horry. 

1822 —  James  Hamilton,} r. 

1824 —  John  Geddes. 

1825—  Samuel  Prioleau. 

1826—  Joseph  Johnson. 

1827 —  John  Gadsden. 

1830 —  James  R.  Pringle. 

1831 —  H.  L.  Pinckney. 
1833— E.  W.  North. 


1836—  Robert  Y.  Hayne. 

1837—  H.  L.  Pinckney. 
1840— Jacob  F.  Mintzing. 
1842— John  Schnierle. 
1846 — T.  L.  Hutchinson. 
1850— John  Schnierle. 
1852— T.  L.  Hutchinson. 
1855— W.  PoRCHER  Miles. 
1857— Charles  Macbeth. 
1865 — P.  C.  Gaillard. 

Military  Appointments. 

iGen.  W.  W.  Burns,  U.  S.  A. 
Feb'y  9th — March  7th. 
Col.  M.  Cogswell,  U.  S.  A. 
March  7th— July  6lh. 
G.  W.  Clark, 
July  6th— Nov.  loth. 

1868— Gilbert  Pilsbury. 
1 87 1 — John  A.  Wagener. 
1873 — G.  I.  Cunningham. 
1877— W.  W.  Sale. 
1879 — A.  Courtenay. 
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THE  BUST  OF  HAYNE. 

The  chaste  and  beautiful  bust  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  the 
first  Mayor  of  Charleston,  was  placed  to  the  right  of  the 
stand  on  a  temporary  pedestal.  It  was  executed  by  the 
sculptor  Valentine,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  City  Council, 
and  was  made  from  a  small  engraving.  The  bust  is  slightly 
above  life-size,  and  the  work  is  finished  with  exquisite  taste. 
The  neck  and  chest  are  covered  with  classic  drapery,  and 
the  artist  has  written  the  character  of  the  man  in  the  face. 
The  head  is  turned  slightly  to  the  left  and  the  poise  of  the 
head  and  the  cast  of  the  features  give  the  appearance  of 
one  whose  attentipn  has  just  been  attracted.  There  is  in 
the  turn  of  the  head  and  neck  that  fine,  noble  bearing,  and 
in  the  face  that  force  of  expression,  softened  by  the  gentle, 
genial  smile  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  The  full  force  of 
his  broad,  noble  brow  and  full  mouth  are  strikingly  deline- 
ated. 

The  pedestal  upon  which  the  bust  rests  has  been  elabo- 
rately carved  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  King  Street,  and  bears 
this  inscription  : 

ROBERT  Y.  HAYNE, 
Speaker  of  the  House  ;  Attorney-General  ;  United  States  Senator  ; 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  ;  First  Mayor  of  Charleston. 
His  last  publie  serviee  was  his  effort  to  open  direct  Railroad  communication 
with  the  vast  interior  of  our  Continent. 

"  Next  to  the  Christian  religion  I  know  of  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the 
influence  of  a  free,  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  in  softening  asperities, 
removing  prejudices,  extending  knowledge,  and  promoting  human  happiness.'' — 
Hayne. 

Born  November  lo,  1791 — Died  September  25,  1839. 

This  completed  memorial  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  one  of 
the  most  elegant  in  the  Union,  and  reflects  great  honor  on 
the  present  City  Council^ who,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-four 
years,  have  so  handsomely  redeemed  the  pledges  of  a  pre- 
vious generation. 
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Lines  upon  the  Unveiling  of  tJie  Bust  of  Gen.  Robert  Y.  Hayne^ 
in  the  City  Hall  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  ijth  August,  i88j  ; 
written  by  Paul  H.  Haync,  and  read  by  Middleton 
Michel,  M.  D. 

1. 

Behold  this  grave,  bold,  knightly  head,  so  graced  by  power  and  sweetness, — 
A  cordial  dome  of  thought  and  will,  curved  to  a  calm  completeness  ; 
With  mouth  pure-lipped,  clear-clefted  chin,  and  brow  exalted,  regal. 
And  heightening  all,  that  air  which  girds  the  aspiring  Alpine  Eagle  ! 

II. 

Knightly  ! — his  faith  was  Sydney's  own, — as  selfless,  reverent,  loyal ; 
Few  of  earth's  Kings  have  owned  as  crown,  a  soul  so  largely  royal ; 
Yet  some  durst  call  our  Galahad  false  !    Ah  Christ !  what  magic  leaven 
Could  sweeten  that  foul  charge  before  the  unbribed  Courts  of  Heaven  ? 

III. 

False  !  Traitor  !  On  the  watch-tower's  height  he  stood  serene,  unquailing, — 
When  many  a  slanderer's  lip  was  hushed  and  coward's  face  was  paling  ; 
Nor  deigned  to  lower  his  golden  helm,  his  torch  of  fiery  warning, 
Until  the  stormy  night  waves  ebbed  beyond  the  reefs  of  Morning  ! 

IV. 

p'alse  !  Traitor  !  On  some  future  day — victorious  and  gigantic, 

The  Demon  of  his  dread*  may  stalk  along  the  waste  Atlantic, 

Or,  sneer  beside  Pacific  tides,  to  view  the  wise  oblation 

Which  throttled  State  by  State  to  gorge  your  Titan,  styled — THE  Nation  ! 

y. 

Meanwhile,  with  reverent  love  we  gaze  on  this,  his  sculptured  presence, 
Whose  soul  so  long  hath  breathed  above  our  mortal  evanescence  ; 
Mis  life-web  brightly  woven  within  Fame's  tapestry  of  wonder, 
What  Power  can  dim  the  splendid  warp  or  rend  the  woof  asunder? 

THE  ENSTON  PORTRAIT. 

On  the  right  of  the  Centennial  Tablet  was  placed  the 
portrait  of  the  late  William  Enston,  by  Stolle,  artist  of 
Dresden,  Germany.  The  portrait  is  a  life-like  likeness  of 
Mr.  Enston,  and  represents  him  sitting  in  a  chair  attired  in 
a  dark  black  coat  with  white  vest,  high  standing  collar  and 
black  stock.  The  portrait  is  framed  in  a  heavy  and  hand- 
some gilt  frame,  and  takes  the  place  in  the  Council  Cham- 
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ber  of  an  inferior  portrait,  which  is  still  preserved,  however, 
in  the  treasury  department. 

On  the  left  of  the  tablet  was  displayed  the  portrait  of 
the  Hon.  Richard  Hutson,  the  first  Intendant  of  Charles 
Town,  which  was  kindly  loaned  for  the  occasion  by  a  lady 
of  Orangeburg,  in  the  possession  of  whose  family  the  por- 
trait has  been  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  is  in  a  re- 
markably fine  state  of  preservation,  and  said  to  be  a  capital 
likeness  of  the  original. 

A  GRATIFYING  SURPRISE. 

Alderman  Thayer  having  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
while  the  audience  inspected  the  works  of  art  which  had 
just  been  unveiled,  continued  his  remarks  as  follows  :  I  have 
been  charged  with  a  pleasant  duty,  and  I  ask  your  indul- 
gence while  I  read  the  following  letter,  which  indicates  more 
fully  and  better  than  words  of  mine,  the  duty  so  enjoined  : 

25  Lynch  Street,  August  13th,  1883. 
Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council — At  the  opening  of  the  present  year  it  occurred 
to  me  that  some  token  of  acknowledgment,  however  inadequate,  was  due  f/om 
me  for  the  generous  support,  the  constant  and  cheerful  co-operation,  which  I 
have  received,  not  only  from  you,  but  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  the 
efforts  I  have  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  city,  and  which  have  been 
continued  up  to  this  time. 

In  thanking  you,  Messrs.  Aldermen,  and  through  you  the  whole  body  of  my 
fellow-citizens  for  their  confidence  and  good-will,  I  have  felt  that  I  could  not 
more  appropriately  mark  my  gratitude  than  by  asking  your  acceptance,  in  be- 
half of  the  city,  of  a  work  of  art  which,  while  adding  to  the  attractions  of  this 
beautiful  Council  Chamber,  will  preserve  to  posterity  the  features  of  a  loved 
citizen,  and  keep  in  perpetual  remembrance  the  grand  characteristics  of  his 
noble  Jife.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  when  heroism  in  moral  or 
physical  things  is  to  be  commemorated,  the  real  thing  celebrated  is  not  the 
thing  accomplished,  but  the  effort  to  accomplish  it.  Success  can  always  dis- 
pense with  praise,  but  earnestness  and  fortitude,  even  to  self-sacrifice,  are  the 
better  subjects  for  contemplation,  if  we  are  to  derive  profitable  lessons  from  the 
memories  of  the  past. 

In  choosing  my  subject  I  have  selected  a  citizen  of  such  placid  endurance, 
undaunted  trust  in  the  rightfulness  of  his  opinions,  such  nobility  and  indepen- 
dence of  character,  that  unselfish  devotion,  all  through  his  long  life,  was  like 
the  steady  and  constant  flame  of  patriotism  which  the  ancients  used  to  keep,  as 
a  symbol.^n  their  altars.    In  January  last  I  sent  a  commission  to  Mr.  Harnisch, 
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the  sculptor,  at  Rome,  for  a  marble  bust,  in  the  classic  style,  of  James  Louis 
Petij^ru,  that  on  the  auspicious  occasion,  when  we  would  commemorate  the 
Centennial  of  our  civic  life,  we  might  also  fitly  mark  and  commemorate  one  of 
the  loftiest  examples  and  highest  types  of  civic  life  and  duty  and  fortitude 
within  that  cycle.  No  words  can  better  paint  this  high,  brave  soul,  in  his  great 
fortitude,  than  those  of  his  just,  generous  eulogists,  uttered  when  the  roar  of 
cannon  on  the  very  issue  of  difference  was  still  breaking  on  this  beleaguered 
eity. 

Said  David  Ramsey,  at  the  Bar  Memorial  Meeting,  in  March,  1863  :  "  From 
the  date  of  man,  through  all  history,  interwoven  with  the  very  thread  of  time, 
is  an  eternal  right.  Seldom  does  it  fall  to  a  purely  legal  activity  to  vindicate 
essential  principle  ;  but  that  which  is  placed  upon  this  height,  whatever  else 
the  waters  of  oblivion  may  overwhelm,  is  far  above  their  surge.  The  greatest 
jurist  of  the  past,  who  linked  his  name  with  the  greatest  Code  in  human  law, 
had  in  his  remote  age  to  choose  between  right  and  life.  He  sealed  his  testa- 
ment with  blood,  preferring  the  wrath  of  Caracalla  to  the  accusation  of  inno- 
cence ;  and  long  as  remains  language,  will  vibrate  through  its  various  channels 
the  dying  jurist's  undying  answer:  'Quct  facta  hcdunt  pietatem  existifuationem, 
verecundiam ,  et,  ut  generaliter  dixerim,  contra  bonos  mores  Jiunt,  nec  nos  facere 
posse  credcndum'  James  Louis  Petigru  laid  '  an  offering  of  age  upon  the  altar 
of  Justice,'  as  unquenchable  lustre. 

"  When  the  Sequestration  Act  required  the  confidence  of  clients  to  be  be- 
trayed, the  trusts  of  imbecile  age,  incapable  infancy,  irresponsible  lunacy,  the 
defence  of  widows  and  hopeless  women,  the  ties  of  nearest  kindred  and  sacred 
gratitude,  all  to  be  abandoned,  his  was  the  voice  that  gave  denial  to  the  delator's 
search.  His  last  effort  was  truly  the  coronation  of  his  work.  Who  can  forget 
his  voice,  so  long  eloquent  for  others,  then  pleading  for  himself  as  to  the  ques- 
tion why  he  made  refusal,  as  he  answered  with  a  despairing  accent,  'Because  I 
was  free  born'  " 

[Alderman  Thayer  paused  a  moment  while  Governor  Thompson,  of  South 
Carolina,  at  the  request  of  the  donor,  unveiled  the  bust.] 

The  sculptor's  work  is  before  you.  As  out  of  this  pure  white  marble,  as  if  it 
had  been  buried  within  it — at  the  bidding  of  the  artist,  and  under  his  creative 
inspiration,  has  come  forth  the  cheery  face  and  commanding  brow  of  our  great 
fellow-citizen,  so  may  those  who  govern  here,  and  all  his  people,  kindled  by  the 
associations  of  his  memory  and  by  the  inspiration  of  affection  and  reverence, 
make  this  enduring  marble  symbolize  high  thought  and  true  feeling,  and  conse- 
crate for  themselves  forever  here  the  abiding  truth  that  the  life  that  is  loyal  to 
the  promptings  of  conscience  and  duty  outlasts  the  fickleness  of  public  opinion, 
the  violence  of  revolution  and  the  slow  decay  of  time. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  A.  COURTENAY. 

THE  BUST  OF  PETIGRU. 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  this  new  work  of 
art,  the  presentation  of  which,  to  every  one  preseig:,  was  a 
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complete  surprise.  The  bust  is  of  heroic  size  and  massively 
executed  in  the  classic  style.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Petigru 
well,  say  that  the  likeness  is  a  good  one,  and  even  to  those 
who  have  only  seen  his  portraits  the  likeness  is  strongly  ap- 
parent. The  long  hair  falling  nearly  down  to  the  shoulders 
and  partly  covering  the  brow,  the  peculiarly  shaped  eyes, 
the  massive,  full  mouth  and  large  broad  nose,  are  all  charac- 
teristically portrayed.  At  the  proper  elevation  the  bust  will 
appear  to  even  better  advantage  than  in  its  present  tempo- 
rary position,  and  it  will  always  be  a  work  of  art  which  will 
arrest  attention  and  strike  the  observer  at  a  glance  as  worthy 
of  close  study.  Mr.  Harnisch,  the  artist  who  executed  this 
bust,  is  a  young  American  residing  in  Rome,  where  he  is 
fast  acquiring  a  reputation,  and  has  been  for  some  time  at 
work  on  the  bronze  statue  of  Senator  Calhoun  for  the  La- 
dies' Monumental  Association,  soon  to  be  erected  on  the 
Calhoun  Street  front  of  Marion  Square  in  this  city. 

CENTENNIAL  ODE. 

Alderman  Thayer  next  introduced  Middleton  Michel, 
M.  D.,  who  had  been  requested  by  the  committee  to  read 
the  Centennial  Ode  contributed  by  Paul  H.  Hayne,  the 
poet-son  of  Charleston."  This  agreeable  duty  was  dis- 
charged in  a  very  graceful  and  effective  manner. 

Poem  upon  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

I. 

Pallid,  yet  proud  she  stood  that  day,  half  sad,  half  joyous  hearted. 
As  one  who  hears  far-off  the  roar  of  thunder-clouds  departed  ; — 
The  war-bolt  on  her  brow  had  left  scarred  furrows,  hot  and  gory  ; — 
But  lo  !  her  calm  exultant  smile  ! — her  dark  eyes  flushed  with  glory  ! 

• 

II. 

She  saw  the  hands  of  heroes  weave  her  crown  of  civic  honor — 
She  felt  the  hands  of  patriots  place  that  priceless  crown  upon  her, 
And  all  her  veins  were  filled  with  fire  of  strong  and  sweet  emotion  ; — 
Ah  !  best  beloved  of  loyal  souls  ....  ah  !  stainless  Maid  of  ocean  ' 
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III. 

Since  then  an  hundred  years  have  told  their  story  harsh,  or  tender, — 
Our  Maid  hath  ripened  to  a  Queen  on  heights  of  loftier 'splendor ; 
Heights  held  through  steel,  and  fire,  and  blood,  till  all  men  hailed  with  won 
This  new  Athene,  throned  above  the  bolt,  the  flame,  the  thunder  ! 

IV. 

Three  wars  have  raged  about  her  home,  and  writhed  their  waves  of  slaughte 
But  still  serene  in  thought,  as  mien,  our  Jove's  unconquered  daughter. 
Each  dark  death  mound  hath  formed  a  round  whereon  her  will  was  planted 
And  up  the  mountain-wall  of  fame  her  firm  feet  rose  enchanted  ! 

V. 

And  what  if  power  too  strong  to  foil,  witli  all  her  sheer  endeavor, 
Once  hurled  her  from  her  "vantage  coign  "  and  seemed  to  hurl  forever  ; — 
She  nerved  her  torn  and  baffled  limbs,  and  in  her  heart  upyearning, 
God  kept  the  crystal  Lamp  of  Faith  divinely  bright  and  burning  ! 

VI. 

Though  ruflian  bufi"ets  smote  her  cheek,  and  hell  was  round  her  ringin;^, 

Above,  a  hymn  of  rescue  semed  to  pour  \\.s prescient  singing  ; 

She  saw  beyond  the  hail  of  hate,  the  rage,  and  bitter  scorning, 

A  rose-bud  Hope,  whose  petals  fold  the  perfect  Rose  of  Morning  ! 

VII. 

Then  rushed  a  Hero  to  her  side  !  one  of  earth's  stateliest  scions, — 
His  aim  an  eagle's  aim,  his  heart  a  bold  Numidian  lion's  ; 
He  pealed  a  bugle  note  so  loud,  it  shook  tlie  sea-born  fountains, 
And  sowed  its  fruitful  echoes  far,  'mid  the  deep-cleftcd  mountains  ! 

VIII. 

We  know  the  issue  !  all  unsmirched,  with  passionate  gratulation. 
She  rose,  she  towered  !  for  who  could  touch  her  soul  with  degradation, 
The  cruel  fire  that  singed  her  robe  died  out  in  rainbow-flashes, 
And  bright  her  silvery  sandals  shone  above  the  hissing  ashes  ; — 

IX. 

But  now  the  times  of  blood  are  passed  !  put  by  the  vision  dreary  ! 

Away  with  hate  and  scorn  and  strife  !  hush,  hush  your  miserere  ! 

Your  sea-winds  blow  their  clarions  clear  across  the  restless  spaces. 

And  every  sea-wave  hurls  a  hint  of  action  in  your  faces  ! 
• 

X. 

Away  !  away,  both  night  and  day,  with  thought  .  by  grief  o'er  freighted  ; — 
Have  ye  not  borne  and  toiled  and  bled?  have  ye  not  prayed  and  waited? 
A  golden  Day  has  dawned  at  last  !  a  morn  of  cloudless  vision  ; 
Up  gallant  Hearts  !  and  crown  the  dream  with  full  and  fair  fruition  ! 
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XI. 

Up  gallant  Hearts  !  your  Leader's  here  !  no  guide  that  guideth  blindly — 
(  Methinks  our  Lady's  softening  eyes  rest  on  him  sweetly,  kindly) — 
Your  civic  chief  so  firmly  wed  to  harsh  and  rugged  Duty. 
I  vow  his  kiss  hath  almost  flushed  her  homely  face  to  beauty  ! 

XIL 

Your  civic  chief  is  here  to  lead  !  who,  zvho  will  blithely  follow? 
Be  sure  ye  shall  not  find  the  path  beneath  your  footsteps  hollow  ; — 
This  man,  I  deem,  would  gladly  fall  in  Labor's  armor  breathless, — 
If  deeds,  or  death  of  his  could  make  his  city's  glory  deathless  ! 

XIII. 

O,  City  of  my  Fathers'  love  !  beside  whose  streamlets  straying. 

My  boyish  feet,  to  jocund  tunes,  have  gone  so  oft  "  a-Maying," 

O,  City  of  ancestral  graves  ! — each  clod  a  Sacred  treasure, — 

What  marvel  that  one  mournful  chord  wails  through  this  dying  measure  ? 

XIV. 

The  sea-songs  come,  the  sea-songs  go  across  tliine  ocean  reaches, 
The  sea-tides  ebb,  the  sea-tides  flow  far  up  thy  glittering  beaches  ; 
Not  mine  to  draw  a  new-born  hope  from  waves  so  brightly  glowing. 
Not  mine  to  hear  in  deepening  winds  a  trump  of  onset  blowing  ! 

XV. 

Ah  no  !  ah  no  !  across  the  flow,  half  welcome,  half  appalling, 

I  catch  the  voices  of  the  dead  from  twilight-verges  calling  ; — 

The  shadows  grow  more  gray  that  shroud  this  strange,  outworn  existence 

And  still  those  yearning  voiges  call  from  out  the  sea-bound  distance  ! 

XVI. 

Quaint  City  of  my  youth,  farewell  !  no  more  these  eyes  may  quiver, 
Dazed  by  the  glint  of  surf  and  sail  on  flickering  bar  or  river, 
No  more  these  weary  limbs  may  own  the  soul's  imperious  order, 
To  bear  me  where  the  sun-caps  flash  beyond  thy  billowy  border ! 

XVII. 

Brave  City  of  my  youth,  farewell  !    When  safe  from  midday  riot 
Kissed  by  the  slumberous  star  that  sways  her  lotus-land  of  quiet, 
I  still  shall  see  thro'  half-closed  lids  thy  moonlight  beauty  beaming, 
And  hear  St.  Michael's  mellowed  bells  swoon  down  the  tides  of  dreaming 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  CHARLESTON— HAYNE 
AND  PETIGRU. 

'*  A  hundred  years  ago  Charleston  was  ah'eady  a  century 
old,  but  she  then  first  acquired  corporate  existence  and  be- 
came the  seni(3r  city  of  the  United  States.  On  Monday  the 
Centennial  of  this  event  was  appropriately  celebrated,  and 
our  columns  this  morning  are  full  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day  and  the  brilliant  pageant  of  the  moonlit  night. 

The  address  of  Mayor  Courtenay  is  a  treasury  of  noble 
records  and  of  suggestions  pregnant  with  hope  and  promise 
for  the  future,  a  work  of  intellect  and  industry  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  day,  the  theme  and  the  incomparable  admin- 
istration of  which  he  has  been  for  four  years  the  head  and 
moving  spirit. 

The  occasion  was  further  signalized  by  the  unveiling  of  a 
bust  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  which  the  City  Council 
has  erected,  to  its  own  honor  and  to  the  adornment  of  its 
new  hall.  The  tribute  of  remembrance  and  gratitude  thus 
rendered  to  the  illustrious  Carolinian  by  a  generation  to 
whom  his  name  is  only  a  tradition,  but  who  are  inheritors 
of  his  fame,  is  also  an  act  of  homage  to  the  virtues  and 
services  of  a  long  line  of  civic  magistrates.  Of  these  Hayne 
was  most  eminent,  not  only  in  being  the  first  to  wear  the 
title  of  Mayor,  but  also  in  having  brought  to  the  municipal 
chair  the  trophies  of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  highest 
honors  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  had  served  the  State  as 
soldier,  orator,  statesman  and  Chief  Executive  during  a 
period  of  unexampled  trial,  and  in  1833  he  filled  the  public 
eye  as  a  character  of  heroic  proportions  ;  yet  such  was  the  1 
genuineness  of  his  patriotism,  so  pure  was  his  singleness  of 
purpose,  that  he  assumed  the  modest  functions  of  Mayor  at 
the  call  of  Charleston,  and  spent  in  the  effort  to  enlarge  her 
commerce  and  extend  her  influence  all  the  riches  of  his  ex- 
perience and  all  the  resources  of  his  untiring  energy.  From 
the  Mayoralty  he  passed,  with  the  same  high  aims  and  pur-  . 
poses,  to  the  helm  of  the  then  newly  launched  scheme  of 
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railroad  extension  to  the  West,  and  fell  at  his  post,  a  martyr 
to  the  service  of  his  State  and  of  Charleston. 

It  was  but  an  incident  in  the  brilliant  career  of  Hayne 
that  he  was  Att  )rney-General  of  the  State;  but  it  was  an 
epoch  in  the  laborious  life  of  Petigru,  two  years  Hayrje's 
setiior,  to  succeed  him  in  that  honorable  office,  when  Hayne 
was  called  to  a  hii^her  field  of  activity. 

The  Mayor,  under  an  inspiration  of  reverent  appreciation 
that  does  him  the  highest  honor,  has  presented  to  the  city 
a  bust  of  the  Hon.  James  L.  Petigru,  and  the  unveiling  of 
that  was  also  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber yesterday  afternoon.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  two 
men  should  have  been  thus  associated  in  public  remem- 
brance just  half  a  century  after  the  great  contest  in  which 
they  stot^d  confronted  as  opposing  chiefs  in  the  fiercest 
political  strife  ever  known  in  the  history  of  South  Carolina. 
The  passionless  marble  which  recalls  their  features  indicates 
the  spirit  in  which  we  should  revive  the  story  of  the  conflict 
into  which  they  were  plunged  when  life  was  hottest  in 
their  veins  and  the  forces  of  conviction  impelled  them  with 
equal  energy  to  contrary  conclusions.  Champions  of  the 
unlike  sides  of  a  still  ambiguous  shield,  who  shall  say  now 
that  either  was  wrong?  Alike  in  vigor  of  mind,  in  fidelity 
to  principle,  in  force  of  character,  Hayne  and  Petigru  were 
in  strong  contrast  in  relation  to  all  other  things.  Hayne 
had  begun  life  on  a  high  plane,  and  was  a  conspicuous  char- 
acter before  he  attained  his  majority.  He  came  to  the  great 
struggle  in  1832  flushed  with  triumph  on  every  field  of  per- 
sonal and  political  achievement,  the  pride  of  a  cultivated 
and  fastidious  society,  the  idol  of  the  people,  glittering  with 
a  renown  that  shone  over  the  whole  Union,  arrayed  in 
gubernatorial  dignity  and  wielding  the  force  of  a  united  and 
enthusiastic  people. 

Over  against  this  imposing  figure,  barring  its  imperious 
way,  stood  Petigru,  without  fame,  fortune,  influence  or  ma- 
terial force,  armed  only  with  uncompromising  dissent  and 
equipped,  with  nothing  but  the  impassioned  eloquence  of 
earnest  dissuasion.    The  end  is  written  in  the  memories  of 
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his  friends  and  foes,  and  its  pathos  is  still  fresh  after  fifty 
years.  Defeated  and  ostracised,  he  resumed  with  patient 
labor  the  practice  of  a  profession  which  called  him  often 
without  reward,  to  be  the  shield  of  the  defenceless  and  a 
refuge  for  the  weak,  but  opened  to  him  no  avenue  to  fortune 
or  distinction.  Yet  when  the  storm  was  over,  Petigru  and 
Hayne,  vanquished  and  vector,  united  with  equal  and  most 
rare  magnanimity  to  calm  the  passions  it  had  lashed  to  fury, 
and  to  mend  the  friendships  which  had  been  shattered  by 
its  violence. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  their  effigies  shall  henceforth  stand 
forever  side  by  side,  in  enduring  marble,  to  remind  us  that 
they  both  belong  to  us,  that  it  is  peculiarly  our  privilege  to 
reverence  their  memories,  to  learn  by  their  example  and  to 
emulate  their  characters.  Our  children  will  thus  ever  pos- 
sess the  highest  types  of  contrasted  greatness  as  models  for 
their  conduct,  whether  it  be  in  success  or  failure,  in  glory  or 
obscurity,  in  fortune  or  in  poverty.  If  our  youth  may  light 
at  Hayne's  shrine  the  torch  of  exalted  ambition,  they  may 
also  learn  at  Petigru's  how  even  defeat  may  be  ennobled  by 
tenacity  of  principle  in  the  scorn  of  consequence." — TJie 
Nczvs  and  Courier,  August  i/f.^  iSSj. 


EVENING  EXHIBITION— THE  PYROTECHNICS— A 
VAST  MULTITUDE  AND  A  GRAND  DISPLAY. 

"  So  far  as  the  general  public  was  concerned,  especially  the 
youthful  portion  of  the  public,  the  display  of  fireworks 
which  was  announced  to  close  the  day  was  the  main  and  all- 
important  feature  of  the  celebration.  People  who  had 
boats  began  to  haul  them  to  the  Lake  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  by  5  o'clock  the  rippling  bosom  of  that  now  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  was  covered  with  a  fleet  of  over  a  hundred 
boats  of  all  descriptions — skiffs,  yawls,  gigs,  punts,  bateaux, 
canoes,  outriggers  and  Whitehalls.  Almost  every  boat  had 
a  pole  rigged  up  in  stem  and  stern  with  lines  stretched 
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across  for  hanging  lanterns,  and  during  the  afternoon  many 
of  them  were  gaily  decorated  with  flags. 

The  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  small  boy  was  out 
in  force  long  before  5  o'clock  watching  the  preparations 
with  the  most  intense  and  eager  interest.  Two  enterprising 
Greek  merchants  had  caught  an  inspiration  and  transported 
their  peanut  and  soda  water  stand  bodily  to  the  scene. 
They  will  retire  from  business  bloated  bondholders.  At  6 
o'clock  the  small  boys  had  fringed  the  three  sides  of  the 
concrete  wall  of  the  Lake,  and  thousands  more  of  them 
were  lolling  around  the  Lake  sporting  on  the  grass. 

As  early  as  7  o'clock  the  crowd  of  grown  persons  began 
to  get  underway  for  the  Lake.  They  came  in  groups  of 
three,  four,  five  and  more,  many  groups  consisting  of  papa, 
mamma  and  all  the  children.  The  only  available  line  of 
railway  was  the  Rutledge  Street  line,  and  for  three  hours 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
display  the  cars  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  to 
transport  the  crowd.  Many  people  brought  camp  stools 
with  them,  and  those  who  didn't  have  camp  stools  brought 
chairs.  At  fifteen  minutes  past  7  o'clock,  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  before  the  time  announced  for  the  opening,  there 
were  five  thousand  persons  at  the  Lake,  and  every  street 
leading  to  it  was  thronged  with  people  wending  their  way 
thitherward. 

The  seats  put  up  and  railed  in  by  Von  Santen,  600  in 
number,  were  filled  an  hour  before  the  show  began.  People 
came  on  foot  and  on  horseback  and  in  vehicles,  and  as  the 
darkness  increased  the  crowd  increased  and  swelled  and 
swelled  until  when  the  little  boats  on  the  Lake  began  to 
light  up  their  lanterns  and  the  lights  in  the  windows  of  the 
surrounding  houses  began  to  twinkle  in  the  deepening 
shades  there  were  not  less  than  15,000  persons  on  the 
grounds.  The  three  sides  of  the  Lake  were  densely  packed 
with  people  of  every  shade  of  color,  sex  and  condition  of 
life,  while  the  roadways  were  equally  crowded  with  vehicles 
of  every  description  loaded  with  people.  The  windows  and 
piazzas  in  the  vicinity  were  also  crowded.  The  invited 
44 
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guests  of  the  city  were  provided  with  seats  in  the  enclosure 
and  had  a  fine  view  of  the  display. 

As  darkness  came  on  the  fleet  of  boats  on  the  Lake 
began  to  light  up  their  Chinese  lanterns  and  occasionally  to 
give  an  amateur  display  of  fireworks  in  the  shape  of  various 
colored  Bengal  lights.  Now  and  then  a  lantern  would  take 
fire  and  the  event  would  be  hailed  with  cheers  from  the 
boys  on  shore.  Then  the  band  began  to  play,  and  as  the 
strains  were  wafted  across  the  water  to  the  boys  in  the  boats 
they  would  cease  rowing  and  keep  time  to  the  music  by 
clapping  their  hands  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  boys  at 
a  matinee.  And  so  the  crowd  waited  patiently  and  good 
humoredly  for  the  hour  which  came  at  last.  At  precisely 
half-past  8  o'clock  the  first  "detonating  mortar"  was  fired, 
and  the  15,000  people  at  length  settled  themselves  down  to 
the  business  of  the  evening,  which  commenced  soon  after. 

THE  FIREWORKS  BEGIN. 

If  we  except  a  few  ordinary  rockets  sent  up  by  some 
impatient  ones  from  the  boats  on  the  lake  the  first  display 
of  any  consequence  was  a  striped  and  fiery  balloon  which 
rose  majestically  and  floated  off  toward  the  North,  followed 
by  thousands  of  eyes,  as  it  changed  from  striped  to  red, 
then  white,  and  exploded,  letting  fall  a  shower  of  brilliant 
sparks,  and  continued  floating,  floating,  ever  higher  and 
higtier,  till  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  were  aptly  ex- 
pressed by  a  little  darkey,  who  called  out,  "  Deh,  now !  he 
done  tu'n  into  a  star!"  Another  balloon  of  equal  splendor 
followed,  changing  as  it  rose,  from  red  to  green,  from  green 
to  white.  Large  colored  rockets  arose,  exploding  and  falling 
to  earth  in  the  form  of  what  the  progratnme  calls  peacock's 
plumes,"  "silver  streamers,"  "golden  clouds,"  "eagle's 
claws,"  and  a  great  many  other  romantic  things,  but  which, 
in  reality,  looked  like  a  huge  chandelier,  depended  from  mid- 
heaven,  or  like  an  aerial  fountain  of  fire.  On  the  bosom  of 
the  Lake  changing  fires  burned  and  glowed,  lighting  up  the 
watery  depths,  the  fairy-like  boats,  and  the  immense  throng 
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of  humanity  packed  in  masses  along  the  three  sides  of  the 
Lake,  with  sheets  of  flame  blue,  crimson  and  golden.  Then 
to  the  extreme  delight  of  the  small  boys,  manifested  in  their 
squeals  and  hoots  of  ecstacy,  fiery  porpoises  began  to  leap 
and  plunge  and  disport  themselves  with  unexpected  play- 
fulness in  the  water.  They  leaped,  they  darted  along  the 
surface  of  the  Lake  ;  they  dove,  they  circled  over  and  over 
through  the  air,  and  finally  sought  a  watery  grave.  The 
first  set  piece  was  The  Sunburst,"  quite  successful,  yet  we 
doubt  whether  even  the  most  appreciative  knew  exactly  the 
terms  in  which  to  describe  what  they  saw.  The  uninitiated, 
and  especially  the  childish  mind,  merely  gathered  a  general 
impression  of  indescribable  magnificence,  and  knew  not  that 
the  whirling  fires  were  rayonet  fires,  marooned."  Indeed 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  follow  out  the  programme  or  to 
guess  which  were  the  "  salvos  of  aerial  saucissons,"  &c.,  but 
nevertheless  to  the  mind  unsurfeited  by  spectacles  the  scene 
was  one  of  rare  beauty  and  richness.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  set  pieces  w^as  The  Peruvian  Glory,"  which 
whirled  and  spun,  in  dazzling  perfection,  without,  a  wheel 
of  silver,  encircling  a  smaller  star  of  gold,  which  held  within 
its  centre  a  tiny  brilliant  wheel,  which  spun  on  in  determined 
fashion  when  the  other  portions  of  the  splendid  fabric  haa 
fallen  away  in  fragmentary  glory.  The  moon,  meanwhile, 
was  no  unnoticed  participant  in  all  this  beauty,  seeming  to 
veil  her  splendor  while  each  exhibition  went  on  and  then 
shining  forth  serenely  to  fill  up  the  gaps  between  the  more 
exciting  because  less  familiar  performances.  The  "  Casket 
of  Jewels"  showed  an  arrangement  of  what  well  may  be 
called  "gems"  against  the  dusky  sky,  and  the  showers  of 
sparkling  spray  added  to  the  wonderful  spectacle.  The 
fun  grew  fast  and  furious  as  fiery  serpents  frolicked  through 
the  sky  and  then  fell  curving  into  the  Lake,  and  fiery 
globules  of  every  hue  flew  hither  and  thither  through  the  air. 

The  '*  Jewelled  Cross  of  Malta  "  was  really  perfect,  stand- 
ing in  compact  brilliancy  while  a  rain  of  gold  and  silver  fell 
before  it.  Instead  of  growing  weary  of  such  lengthy  ad- 
miration the  crowd  manifested  its  pleasure  and  delight  by 
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ecstatic  though  low-toned  murmurs,  which  grew  louder  and 
more  gleeful  with  each  successive  display,  till  they  culminated 
in  a  sort  of  wild  roar  of  delight  over  the  "  Charles  Town, 
1670,"  which  appeared  worked  in  jewelled  letters  against 
the  dusky  setting  of  the  skies.  This  made  the  spectators 
hungry  for  more  set  pieces,  and  they  hardly  looked  at  the 
"display  of  bombshells  in  great  variety"  which  intervened 
between  this  and  the  "  Fort  Moultrie,  June  28,  1776." 

Again  the  sky  was  lighted  up  by  meteoric  rockets  of 
every  hue,  and  the  waters  illumined  by  changing  fires. 
And  finally  the  climax  to  all  this  magnificence  was  reached 
when  there  appeared  against  the  sky  "Charleston  City"  in 
letters  of  flame,  flanked  by  the  dates  1783  and  1883,  ^^''^1^ 
two  monuments  or  pillars  of  diamonds,  with  gushing  foun- 
tains on  either  side.  This  was  virtually  the  closing,  for 
everybody  made  for  home,  seeing  the  "Gigantic  aerial 
bouquet  "  only  over  their  shoulders ;  but  every  one  was 
loud  in  admiration  and  praise  of  the  grand  success  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  and  their  own  special  enjoyment. 

When  the  last  Roman  candle  had  sent  up  its  last  fiery 
ball  and  darkness  once  more  pervaded  the  Lynch  Street  side 
of  the  Lake  the  crowd  began  to  disperse.  Notwithstanding 
the  numerous  avenues  of  exit  in  all  directions,  locomotion 
in  any  of  the  streets  was  very  slow.  In  Broad  Street  the 
pedestrians  occupied  the  entire  width  of  the  street,  sidewalk 
as  well  as  carriage  way,  and  not  until  the  crowd  reached 
Logan  Street  had  it  sufficiently  thinned  out  to  render  the 
sidewalks  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion. 

THE  ELECTRIC  DISPLAY. 

The  Electric  Light  Company  celebrated  the  Centennial 
by  a  brilliant  illumination  of  King  Street  from  Broad  Street 
to  Calhoun  Street.  For  sometime  past  the  company  has 
been  at  work  adjusting  lamps  at  the  intersection  of  the 
streets  along  the  route  named,  and  last  evening  the  lamps 
were  lighted  and  King  Street  was  as  bright  as  day.  Al- 
though many  of  the  lights  were  a  square  apart  the  in- 
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termediate  spaces  were  brightly  illuminated  and  the  effect 
gave  a  fair  idea  of  the  comfort  which  pedestrians  will  enjoy 
when  the  public  thoroughfares  of  the  city  are  lighted  with 
electric  lights. 

AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION. 

During*  the  afternoon  the  Board  of  Firemasters  sent  a 
steam  engine  to  Lynch  Street  to  wet  down  the  shavings 
and  other  combustible  material  in  the  yards  of  the  saw  and 
lumber  mills  in  the  vicinity.  The  engine  was  kept  on  duty 
until  II  P.  M.  in  order  to  guard  against  even  the  remote 
contingency  of  an  accident."  / 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  ADDRESS. 


PREFACE. 

The  prepariUion  of  an  Address  to  be  delivered  on  the  One  Hnndredth  An- 
niversary of  the  incorporation  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  13th  of  August, 
1883,  was  undertaken,  at  short  notice,  with  a  desire  10  use  the  occasion  in 
directing  public  attention  to  the  need  of  a  connected  and  complete  history 
of  the  city  irom  the  time  of  its  settlement.  The  leisure  which  I  could  com- 
mand, in  the  face  of  my  public  and  commercial  engagements,  was  mcessa- 
rily  limited,  and  I  speedily  realized  that  I  could  not  hope  to  do  more  than 
present  in  the.  Address  a  few  of  tlie  many  interesting  matters  connected  with 
Charleston's  foundation,  rise  and  progress.  The  impressions  derived  from 
desultory  reading  during  a  number  of  years  were  confirmed  by  the  closer 
examination  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ceptenuial  Ad- 
dress, and  I  risk  nothing  in  saying  thai,  in  the  history  of  the  people  who 
lived  and  live  within  the  territory  that  may  be  seen  from  the  belfry  of  Si. 
Michael's  Church,  there  is  material  for  as  interesting  a  chapter  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  American  annals. 

A  part  of  the  Centennial  Address  was  published  in  The  News  and 
CoUEiER,  and  the  favorable  comments  at  the  time,  and  the  suggestion  that 
it  be  amplified  for  publication  in  permanent  form,  induced  me  to  undertake 
the  labor  of  making  it  as  full  and  thorough  as  my  opportunities  would  i)t'r- 
mit.  In  its  present  extended  shape  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  Charleston 
is  no  longer  a  simple  Centennial  Address,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
that  is  entirely  new,  or  has  not  heretofore  been  accessible  to  the  general 
reader.  Forming  part  of  the  Year  Book  for  1883,  it  will,  I  hope,  find  a  place 
in  public  libraries  throughout  the  United  States,  and  be  welcome  in  the 
homes  of  our  people.  If  it  shall  elicit  such  interest  as  shall  lead  to  the  real- 
ization of  my  life-long  hope  and  desire  for  a  complete  history  of  Charleston, 
I  shall  be  amply  compensated  for  the  labor  and  thought  I  have  bestowed 
upon  the  introductory  work. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  courteous  attentions  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Treasury,  War  and  Navy,  and  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  who  have  sent  me 
from  the  departments  at  Washington  valuable  documents  which  I  required, 
and  who,  in  several  cases,  have  given  me  even  more  information  than  I 
asked  for  or  expected  to  obtain.  Similar  assistance  has  been  rendered  by 
Gen.  Eaton,  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  Mr.  Dwight,  the  Librarian  of 
the  State  Department.    From  the  Hon.  J.  N.  Lipscomb,  Secretary  of  State  of 
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South  Carolina ;  Col.  Sloan,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Speaker  Simons;  Hon.  Ch.  Richardson  Miles;  Commander 
Merrill  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  Lijjht-House  Department;  Langdon  Cheves,  Esq.  • 
Gen.  W.  G.  DeSaussure;  J.  P.  K.  Bryan,  Esq.;  Hon.  T.  W.  Glover  and 
John  Lucas,  Esq.,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. ;  Rev.  John  Johnson ;  Col.  W.  L.  Treu- 
holm;  J.  L.  Sheppard,  Esq. ;  Daniel  Hey  ward,  Esq. ;  Dr.  G.  E.  Manigault; 
Mr.  Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard  College ;  Mr.  Jervey,  Librarian  Charleston 
Library  Society;  F.  Peyre  Porcher,  M.  D. ;  Major  Willis;  Hev.  C.  C.  Pinck. 
ney ;  N.  Levin,  Esq. ;  Rev.  D.  J.  Quigley ;  W.  G.  Hiuson,  Esq. ;  J.  Barrett 
Cohen,  Esq.;  H.  B.  Horlbeck,  M.  D. ;  Professor  F.  A.  Porcher;  Jos.  T.  Dill, 
Esq.,  and  many  others,  for  the  use  of  rare  books,  and  for  valuable  papers 
placed  at  my  disposal. 

Strange  as  the  statement  may  seem,  the  fact  is  so,  that  eighteen  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  States,  there  is  no  correct  official  infor- 
mation of  the  Companies  in  the  service  from  Charleston,  and  their  numbers. 
To  Gon.  Edward  McCrady,  who  has  ibr  years  been  interested  in  making  a 
record,  and  to  Major  R.  C.  Gilchrist  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Chichester,  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  the  statement  herein  made. 

It  is  a  pleasure  U\  Jicknowledge  here  the  courteous  and  continuous  atten- 
tions of  Mr.  W.  Noel  Sainsbury,  of  the  l*ublic  Record  Office,  London,  to 
whom  I  am  greatly  indebted. 

For  much  intelligent  and  laborious  clerical  assistance  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions to  my  young  friend  Mr.  Normand  M.  l*orter. 

W.  A.  C. 


Charleston,  S.  C,  January,  1884. 
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CHARLESTON  — I  670-1  883. 


The  first  permanent  English  set- 
tlement on  this  continent  was  made 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  May  13th, 
1607,  when  one  hundred  and  five 
colonists  landed  from  three  ships. 
Sixty-three  years  after,  in  the  month 
of  April,  1670,  Governor  William 
Sayle  with  his  colonists  landed  at 
The  Ship  of  the  Period.  Albemarle  Point,  on  the  West  Bank 
of  Ashley  River,  opposite  what  is  now  Charleston. 

It  was  an  eventful  era  in  the  world's  history;  "the 
air  of  Europe  was  filled  with  the  romance  of  primeval 
forests,  dusky  figures  and  feathered  crests  along  the  new 
Western  horizon,"  and  so  it  came  that  in  those  sixty- 
three  years,  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Hollanders,  French 
Huguenots,  Scotchmen,  Germans,  Swiss,  Swedes,  and 
other  Europeans,  were  landing  in  a  steady  immigration 
on  these  American  shores.  No  ships  of  state  convey- 
ed them  over  the  ocean;  ''they  came  in  coarse  cloth- 
ing, not  in  raiment  of  velvet  and  gilded  armour."  They 
came  to  stay — alive  in  every  fibre,  with  an  exultant  life,  and 
they  stepped  ashore  with  freshly  awakened  activities.  A 
broad  territory  was  to  be  subdued,  and  with  crude  imple- 
ments; with  axe,  hoe  and  plough  they  were  to  conquer  a 
wilderness,  and  they  may  have  felt,  too,  that  the  century 
they  represented  would  be  more  illustrious  by  their  action. 

From  Plymouth  to  Charles  Town,  with  a  daring  spirit 
they  set  up  their  banners  of  conquest,  and  as  they  bivouac- 
ed  by  the  murmuring  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  they  realized 
that  there  was  no  land  behind  them  to  which  to  retreat ;  a 
broad  ocean  was  rolling  in  their  rear.  Under  such  condi- 
tions they  and  their  children  were  to  be  actors  in  the  vast 
45 
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iinrolding  of  a  continent,  which  they  then  little  knew  was 
to  be  ultinaately  fashioned  into  the  form  of  many  free  com- 
monwealths. 

THE  FIRST  LORD  PROPRIETOR. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  landing  at  James  Town,  and 
eleven  years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  "Charles  I,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland — 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  &c.,  initiated  measures,  which 
were  prompted  by  the  stir  and  fervor  of  the  period,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  a  new  and  prosperous  settle- 
ment adjoining  the  James  Town  Colony  on  the  South. 
This  royal  thought  found  expression  in  what  is  known  as 
Sir  Robert  Heath's  Patent,  which  seems  to  have  been  draft- 
ed and  made  of  record  on  the  4th  of  August,  163 1,  and  sub- 
sequently confirmed  to  him  "  at  Westminster  the  30th  Octo- 
ber "  in  the  same  year,  being  the  5th  of  the  Reign.  *'The 
King  to  all  to  whom  these  pr'et'es,*  &c.,  greeting — Whereas 
our  beloved  and  faithfull  subject  and  servant,  Sir  Roberl 
Heath,  our  Attorney-General,  kindled  w'th  a  certaine 
laudable  and  pious  desier,  as  well  of  enlarging  the 
Christian  Religion  as  our  Empire,  and  increasing  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  our  Kingdome,"  the  King 
generously  conveyed  to  his  beloved  subject  for  these 
high  purposes,  "a  certaine  Region  or  territory,  in  the 
parts  of  North  America  betwixt  one  and  thirty  and 
thirty-six-  degrees  of  Northern  latitude  inclusively  pla- 
ced, yet  hitherto  until'd,  neither  inhabited  by  ours  or  the 
subjects  of  any  other  Christian  King,  Prince  or  State,  &c.," 
an  imperial  domain,  including  what  is  now  part  of  North 
Carolina,  all  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  extending 
to  a  rather  indefinite  distance  Westward  ;  "  he  beeing  about 
to  lead  thither  a  Colonye  of  men  large  and  plentifull,  pro- 
fessing the  true  Religion,  sedulously  and  industriously  ap- 
plying themselves  to  the  culture  of  ye  sayd  lands  and  to  mer- 
chandising, to  be  performed  by  industrye  at  his  own  charges, 
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and  others  by  his  example."  Sir  Robert  was  further  created 
"  Sole  Lord  Proprietor,"  and  it  was  also  stipulated  that  he 
was  to  pay  for  the  lands,  "  in  chiefely  Knights  Service,  and 
by  paying  for  it,  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  one  circle 
of  Gold  formed  in  the  fashion  of  a  crowne  of  the  weight  of 
20  ounces,  with  this  inscription  ingraved  upon  it — Deus 
coronet  opus  suum  ;"  and  further,  ''by  the  fulnes  of  our 
power  and  Kingly  authority  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
we  doe  erect  and  incorporate  (these  lands)  into  a  Province, 
and  Name  the  same  Carolana  or  the  Province  of  CarO- 
LANA,  and  the  fores'd  Isles  Carolany  ISLANDS,"  &c. 

So  royal  a  gift  under  such  auspicious  environments,  which 
promised  so  much,  was  doomed  to  disappointments. 

In  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  issue  of  this 
royal  patent  of  broad  acres  and  great  privileges,  I  find  no 
evidence  that  any  worthy  effort  to  colonize  was  made;  and 
nine  years  after  the  date  of  Sir  Robert  Heath's  Patent,  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  begun  to  figure  in  England's  history  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  contesting  Cambridge  with  the  Poet 
Cleveland,  a  zealous  loyalist,  defeating  him,  it  is  said, 
by  one  vote — and  eliciting  from  the  defeated  candidate  the 
remark  that  "  that  single  vote  had  ruined  both  church  and 
kingdom." 

THE  SECOND  LORDS  PROPRIETORS. 

The  political  struggles  in  England  in  the  ensuing  years 
seem  to  have  diverted  public  attention  from  the  settlement 
of  "Carolana" — and  the  next  movement  we  find  was 
under  the  authority  of  a  grant  by  Charles  II,  in  1663,  by 
his  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  to  the 
Right  Hono'ble  Edward  Earle  of  Clarendon,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England  ;  George  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Capt. 
Gener'l  of  all  His  Ma'ties  forces  in  the  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  Mast'r  of  the  Horse;  Wm. 
Lord  Craven  ;  John  Lord  Berkeley;  Anthony  Lord  Ashley, 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheq'er ;  Sir  George  Cartrett,  Vice 
Chamberlain  of  His  Ma'ties  Household;  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley, 
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Kn*t,and  Sir  John  Colleton,  Kn't  and  Baron'tt — the  true  and 
absolute  Lords  Proprietors  of  all  the  Province  of  Carolina. 

They  adopted  a  great  seal,  the  obverse  and  reverse  of 
which  is  presented  herewith  with  their  autographs  in  fac- 
simile, which  will  be  viewed  with  interest. 

This  new  title  to  the  Lords  Proprietors  for  this  Province 
was  confirmed  by  an  order  made  at  the  Court  of  Whitehall 
on  I2th  August,  1663,  when  His  Majesty,  "taking  into 
consideracon  the  state  and  pr'sent  condicion  of  the  Province 
or  Region  called  Carolina,  in  America,  and  his  Grant  of  the 
same  by  his  Letters  Patents  under  the  Great  Scale  of  Eng- 
land," to  the  Lords  Proprietors  (before  named),  and  upon 
information,  that  all  pretenders  to  former  Grants  had  been 
summoned  to  bring  or  send  to  Mis  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General  their  Letters  Patents,  Grants  or  other  evidences  of 
title,  and  that  none  such  had  appeared;  ''and  forasmuch  as 
no  English  whatsoever  have,  by  virtue  of  such  Grants, 
hitherto  planted  in  the  said  Province,  by  which  neglect 
such  Letters  Patents  (if  any  were)  are  become  voyd,"  it 
was  ordered,  that  the  Attorney-General  proceed  to  re- 
voke and  make  void  all  former  Letters  Patents  and  Grants 
of  the  said  Province  ;  and  that  henceforth,  that  when  any 
like  Grant  of  any  foreign  plantation  should  be  prepared  "to 
passe  his  Ma'ties  Great  Scale,  "  a  clause  be  inserted,  "  that 
if  within  a  certain  number  of  yeares  no  plantacon  be  made 
and  performed  the  said  Grant  shall  become  void.  " 

And  it  was  further  ordered,  that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
and  others,  the  before  named,  Patentees,  "do  proceed  in 
the  planting  of  the  said  Province  of  Carolina,"  and  that 
henceforward  "  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  do  pr'sumc 
to  goe  into  the  said  Province  or  molest  or  disturbe  the  said 
Grantees  or  any  persons  by  them  or  any  of  them  trusted 
or  imployed  upon  pr'tence  of  any  former  Grant  whatso- 
ever," &c. 

The  Proprietors,  therefore,  were  impelled  by  two  mo- 
tives, at  least,  for  establishing  the  Colony — the  one,  the 
hope  of  a  profitable  return  from  their  investments;  the 
other,  to  prevent  a  reversion  of  their  Grant. 
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Previous  to  this  Grant  a  few  settlements  had  been  made 
near  Albemarle  Sound  by  dissenters  from  Virginia,  and  a 
little  Colony  had  been  planted  near  the  'Tfouth  of  Cape 
Fear  River  by  New  Englanders,  which  was  subsequently 
abandoned. 

THE  INITIATORY  PROCEEDINGS— HILTON'S  VOYAGE  TO  THE 

COAST. 

The  first  response  to  the  proposals  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Lords  Proprietors  to  secure  settlers  in  the  "Province 
of  Carolina,"  was  made  by  ''several  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,"  who  undertook  a  voy- 
age to  the  coast  "  Southwards  and  Westwards  of  Cape  Ro- 
mano," in  August,  1663.  The  history  of  this  exploration  of 
the  country  is  fully  recorded  in — 

"  A  True  Relation  of  a  Voyage,  upon  discovery  of  part 
of  the  Coast  of  Florida  from  the  latitude  of  31°  to 
33°  45^  North  latitude,  in  the  ship  Adventure,  William  Hil- 
ton Commander  and  Commissioner,  with  Captain  Anthony 
Long  and  Peter  Fabian,  set  forth  by  several  gentlemen  and 
merchants  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  sailed  from  Spikes 
Bay,  Aug.  10,  1663." 

They  visited  several  points  on  the  coast  between  Cape 
Feareand  Port  Royale,  notably  Edistowand  "  Saint  Ellens," 
where  they  had  communication  with  the  Indians,  and  learned 
that  an  English  vessel  had  been  "cast  away  some  four  or 
five  leagues  to  the  Northward  of  the  place  where  we  then 
rode  (North  Edisto)  on  the  24th  July  past,"  and  of  the 
"thirteen  persons  who  had  come  on  shoar,  three  had  been 
killed  by  the  Indians."  Hilton's  narrative  proves  that  the 
Spaniards  were  frequent  visitors  to  this  locality  from  St. 
Augustine,  "  sometimes  in  canoa's  within  land,"  at  other 
times  in  vessels  by  sea,  which  the  Indians  describe  as 
"  having  two  masts."  There  were  Spaniards  then  in  the 
vicinity,  and  Hilton  communicated  with  them.  In  one  of 
his  visits  ashore  at  "  Saint  Ellens"  (St.  Helena)  he  gives  the 
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following  interesting  account  of  an  Indian  settlement  which 
clearly  indicates  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards: 
''That  which  we  noted  there,  was  a  fair  house  builded  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove-house,  round,  two  hundred  foot  at 
least,  compleatly  covered  with  Palmeto  leaves,  the  wal- 
plate  being  twelve  foot  high,  or  thereabouts,  and  within 
lodging  Rooms  and  forms  :  two  pillars  at  the  entrance  of  a 
high  seat,  above  all  the  rest ;  also  an  other  house,  like  a 
Sentinel-house,  floored  ten  foot  high  with  planks,  fastned 
with  spikes  and  nayls,  standing  upon  substantial  posts, 
with  several  other  small  houses  round  about.  Also  we  saw 
many  planks,  to  the  quantity  of  three  thousand  foot  or 
thereabouts,  with  other  timbers  squared,  ajid  a  Cross  before 
the  great  house.  Likewise  we  saw  the  Ruines  of  an  old 
Fort,  compassing  more  than  half  an  acre  of  land  within 
the  Trenches,  which  we  supposed  to  be  Charl's  Fort,  built, 
and  so  called  by  the  French  in  1562,"  &c. 

The  earliest  visitors 
to  America,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  found 
the  Indians  a'cII  sup- 
^^aimikltortdmmtm trwicQ  mm  plied  with  small  boats, 

arloristjm ejcujhi^lnl^triftmjm  "made    of    one  tree 

twenty  foote  long  four  foote  broad,  which  are  not  made  with 
iron  or  stone  or  any  other  kind  of  metall,  they  help  them- 
selves, with  fire  burning  so  much  of  the  tree  as  is  sufficient 
for  the  hollownesse  of  the  boat,  the  like  they  do  in  making 
the  stem  and  fore  part,  until  it  be  fit  to  sail  upon  the  sea." 

From  an  old  map  I  present  a  picture  of  one  of  these  In- 
dian boats,  which,  in  more  comely  form,  we  have  seen  in  our 
own  time  fashioned  from  the  trunk  of  a  black  cypress,  used 
even  for  speed,  in  boat  racing. 

Hilton's  narrative  shows  that  the  Indians  had  "  plenty 
of  corn,  pumpions,  water-melons  and  musk-melons,"  and 
the  country  abounded  with  "grapes,  large  figs  and  peaches." 
His  voyage  occupied  five  months,  having,  after  several 
known  apparent  dangers,  both  by  sea  and  land,"  cast  anchor 
in  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes,  "  our  long  wished  for  and  much 
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desired  port,"  on  6th  January,  i66j,  "  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  our  Discovery  the  verity  of  which  we  aver."  It  is 
signed  by  "  Anthony  Long,  Williana  Hilton,  Peter  Fabian." 

In  1665  the  Proprietors  themselves  entered  on  the  task  of 
colonization  with  a  persistency  and  a  disregard  of  outlay 
which  recalls  the  early  days  of  the  Virginia  Colony.  In  Oc- 
tober of  that  year,  they  sent  forth  an  expedition  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  in  the  region  of  country  previously  visited 
by  Hilton.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  Sir  John  Yeamans, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  prominent  person  in  the  English 
Colony  of  Barbadoes  at  that  period,  but  the  plans  were 
finally  executed  by  Robert  Sandford,  an  official,  represent- 
ing the  Lords  Proprietors  in  the  "County  of  Clarendon, 
on  Cape  Feare  River." 

His  adventures,  told  by  himself,  with  great  fulness  and 
graphic  simplicity,  recall  the  days  of  Amidas  and  Gosnold. 
He  explored  the  coast  from  Charles  River  to  Port  Royal, 
and  followed  the  course  of  a  river  for  thirty  miles  inland, 
delighted  with  the  kindness  of  the  Indians,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country.  He  was  also  accompanied  on  this  voy- 
age by  Dr.  Woodward,  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  his  name  appears  frequently  in  the  annals  of  Carolina. 

Among  the  transcripts  of  the  "Shaftesbury  Papers," 
owned  by  the  City  Council,  is  this  manuscript  of  thirty-six 
pages:  "  Being  the  Relation  of  a  Voyage  on  the  Coast  of 
the  Province  of  Carolina,  formerly  called  Florida,  in  the 
Continent  of  Northern  America  from  Charles  River,  neere 
Cape  F'eare,  in  the  County  of  Clarendon,  and  the  lat.  of  34: 
deg :  to  Port  Royall  in  the  North  Lat.  of  32  deg  :  begun 
14th  June,  1666 — performed  by  Robert  Sandford,  Esq., 
Secretary  and  Cheife  Register  for  the  Right  Hon'ble  the 
Lords  Proprietors  of  their  County  of  Clarendon,  in  the  Pro- 
vince aforesaid."  This  record  gives  an  authenthic  and 
complete  narrative  of  the  first  well  considered  and  success- 
ful effort  to  prepare  for  a  Colony  in  Carolina.  From  it  I 
leam,  that  in  1665  the  Lords  Proprietors  constituted  Sir 
John  Yeamans,  Baronet,  their  Lt.  Gen'l  with  ample  powers 
for  placing  a  Colony  in  some  of  the  Rivers  to  the  Southward 
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and  Westward  of  Cape  Romano,  who  departing  from  the 
Island  of  the  Barbadoes  in  October  1665  in  a  fly  boate  of 
about  150  tons,  accompanied  by  a  small  friggate  of  his  own 
and  a  sloop,  purchased  by  a  common  purse  for  the  Service 
of  the  Colony,  after  they  had  been  Separated  by  a  great 
Storm  att  Sea,  wherein  the  frigate  lost  all  her  masts  and 
himself  had  liked  to  have  been  foundered  they  were  all 
brought  together  againe  in  the  beginning  of  Nov.  to  an 
anchor,  before  the  mouth  of  Charles  River,  near  Cape 
Feare.  Subsequently  a  violent  gale  totally  wrecked  the 
Fly  Boate  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  provisions,  clothes, 
magazine  of  arms,  powder  and  other  military  furniture  of 
the  Expedition,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  The  necessities  of 
the  Colonists  at  Cape  Feare  were  so  great  however  that 
Sir  John  Yeamans  was  constrained  to  consent  to  have  the 
Sloope  go  to  Virginia  for  supplies,  and  the  losses  incurred 
compelled  him  to  Return  at  once  to  Barbadoes,  '  yett  that 
the  designe  of  the  Southern  Settlement  might  not  wholly 
fall,  he  conditioned  with  the  freighters  of  the  Sloope  that 
in  case  she  miscarryed  in  her  Virginia  voyage,  they  should 
hire  Capt.  Edward  Stanyon's  vessel,  then  in  their  harbour, 
but  bound  for  Barbadoes,  to  perform  the  discovery,  and  left  a 
commission  with  me  for  effecting  it,  upon  the  Return  of  the 
Sloope  or  of  Capt.  Stanyon,  which  should  first  happen.' 
The  Sloope  in  her  coming  home  from  Virginia  laden  with 
vituall,  'being  Ready  by  Reason  of  her  extreme  Rotteness 
in  her  timbers  to  sinke,'  was  driven  on  Cape  Lookout  and 
lost,  with  two  of  the  crew,  the  balance  making  their  way 
through  the  Sound  to  Roanoke  Island." 

Captain  Stanyon,  returning  from  Barbadoes  '*  weakely 
maned  and  without  any  second  to  himself,  driven  to  and 
fro  on  the  sea  for  many  weeks  by  contrary  winds  and  con- 
quered with  care  vexation  and  watching,  lost  his  Reason 
and  after  many  wild  extra vagancyes  leapt  overboard  and  was 
lost,"  leaving  his  small  company  and  vessel  to  be  brought 
by  a  miraculous  Providence  after  many  wanderings  back  to 
Charles  River. 

I  had  now  a  vessell  to  performe  my  Southern  Expedi- 
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tion,  but  disfurnished  of  a  master  and  none  here  skilled  in 
navigation  to  be  persuaded  to  the  voyage,  least  therefore  a 
worke  so  necessary  to  promote  the  Settlement  of  this  Pro- 
vince, sh'd  be  poorly  left,  without  an  attempt,  Myself  un- 
dertooke  the  office,  though  noe  better  capacitated  for  it, 
than  a  little  Reading  in  the  Mathematicks  had  Rendered 
me,  with  the  helpe  of  a  few  observations,  made  whilst  a 
passenger  in  some  late  Sea  voyages  to  divert  their  tedium." 

It  was  not  until  the  i6th  June,  1666,  that  he  left  Charles 
River,  in  a  sloop  of  15  tons  with  seventeen  of  the  Colony  ; 
himself,  two  men  and  a  boy  being  the  ships  company,  with 
a  small  shallope  of  three  tons  "  belonging  to  ye  Lords 
Proprietors,"  and  appointed  by  the  "  Lt  Gen'l  to  that  Service 
in  which  I  placed  Henry  Brayne  of  some  experience  in  Sea 
matters  and  two  other  men." 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  mention  that  the  first 
entrance  he  effected  was  at  Edistoh,"'^  where  he  found  the 
land  a  "  rich  fatt  Soyle,  black  mould  on  the  topp  " — and  had 
pleasant  interviews  with  the  Indians  ;  Shadoo,  the  captain 
of  the  tribe  having  been  at  Barbadoes.  I  find  this  inter- 
esting item  :  "  Amongst  these  Indians  was  one,  who  used 
to  come  with  the  Southern  Indians  to  trade  with  us  att 
Charles  Town  in  Clarendon,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Cassiqiie^  he  belongeth  to  the  Country  of  Kiwaha,  and  was 
very  earnest  with  me,  to  go  with  my  vessel  thither,  assuring 
me  a  broad  deep  entrance  and  promising  a  large  welcome 
and  plentiful  entertainment  and  trade.  I  told  him  I  must 
first  go  to  Port  Royall  and  that  in  my  Returne  I  would  see 
his  country,  but  for  his  better  security,  he  would  need  ac- 
company me  to  Port  Royall,  and  be  my  Pilot  for  their 
River,"  and  actually  did  so.  The  narrative  of  this  visit  to 
"  Edistoh  "  is  quite  extensive  and  most  interesting,  but  can 
only  be  so  referred  to  here.  The  voyage  was  resumed  to- 
wards Port  Royal,  and  in  the  first  days  of  July  both  vessels 
arrived  there.  The  country  was  viewed  in  various  direc- 
tions, the  numerous  water  courses  explored,  and  the  In- 
dians told  them  of  a  great  river,    **  that  run  far  into  the 
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Continent,"  which  I  infer  was  the  Savannah  River.  The 
voyagers  were  greatly  impressed  with  numerous  oyster 
banks  and  piles  of  oyster  shells  at  many  points,  and  con- 
cluded it  would  "put  an  additional  value  upon  the  Settle- 
ment that  shall  be  made  here,"  having  such  necessary 
material  for  lime  for  many  ages  ;"  and  near  by,  '*  finde  clay 
for  making  brick  and  tile" — while  the  great  and  frequent 
sculls  of  fish  we  mett  with  give  us  expectation  of  advantage 
and  employment."  I  quote  the  following  narrative  of  the 
conclusion  of  their  visit  to  Port  Royal,  to  illustrate  the 
friendly  reception  of  the  Indians  here,  as  at  Edistoh," 
and  the  mutual  confidence  exhibited  on  both  sides,  by  the 
receiving  and  giving  of  hostages.  Another  interesting 
episode  is  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  "  Cassique,"  from 
Kiawah,'to  induce  the  voyagers  to  visit  his  country. 

"  The  next  day  being  the  7th  of  July,  I  tooke  in  some 
fresh  water  purposing  that  night  to  leave  Port  Royall  and 
return  homeward,  haveing  in  the  discovery  already  made 
exceeded  all  our  owne,  and  therefore  confident  to  answere 
all  other  expectacons,  besides  each  mans  proper  occasion 
hastened  him  and  the  cbnsideration  of  the  charge  of  the 
vessell  hired,  att  five  and  twenty  pounds  sterling  per  month 
made  us  earnest  not  to  detain  her  a  minute  of  time  unnec- 
essarily. Wee  also  designed  ourselves  some  daies  to  see  the 
country  of  Kywaha,  one  of  whose  Inhabitants  remained  still 
with  us,  for  that  onely  purpose  ;  But  a  little  before  night 
the  Cassique  of  Port  Royall  came  aboard  and  brought  with 
him  a  propper  young  fellow,  whome  hee  made  mee  to  un- 
derstand to  bee  his  sister's  sonne.  Hee  demanded  of  mee 
when  I  would  retorne  thither,  and  shewing  mee  the  moonc, 
asked,  whether  within  three  times  of  her  compleating  her 
orbe  ?  I  told  him  noe,  but  in  tenn  monthes  I  would  ;  hee 
seemed  troubled  att  the  length  of  time  and  as  it  were 
begged  mee  to  come  in  five  ;  But  I  continued  my  first  given 
number,  att  length  hee  gave  mee  this  young  fellowe,  told 
mee  hee  should  goe  and  retorne  with  mee  and  that  I  must 
clothe  hiim  and  then  hee  asked  mee  when  I  would  sayle,  I 
told  him  presently  that  night,  but  hee  very  much  impor- 
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tuned  mee  to  stay  until  the  next  day,  that  hee  might  pre- 
pare mee  some  venison,  and  made  signes  as  hee  parted,  that 
if  in  the  morning  hee  should  not  see  mee  hee  should  crye, 
and  soe  hee  left  mee,  and  the  Indian  with  mee  ;  I  was  some- 
what pleased  with  the  adventure,  haveing  before  I  came  on 
the  Discovery  wished  that  if  I  liked  the  Country  I  might 
prevaile  with  the  Indians  to  tell  one  of  their  Nacon,  to  goe 
with  mee,  I  leaving  an  English  man  in  their  roome  for  the 
mutuall  learning  their  language,  and  to  that  purpose  one 
of  my  Company  Mr.  Henry  Woodward  a  chirurgeon,  had 
before  I  sett  out  assured  mee  his  resolucon  to  stay  with  the 
Indians  if  I  should  thinke  convenient,  wherefore  I  resolved 
to  stay  till  the  morning  to  see  if  the  Indians  would  remaine 
constant  in  this  Intencon,  according  to  which  I  purposed  to 
treat  further  with  them  on  the  morrowe,  therefore  I  went 
a  shoare  to  their  Towne  tooke  Woodward  and  the  Indian 
with  mee  and  in  presence  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
place  and  of  the  fellows  relacons  asked  if  they  approved  of 
his  goeing  along  with  mee,  they  all  with  one  voyce  con- 
sented, after  some  pause  I  called  the  Cassique  and  another 
old  man  (His  second  in  authority)  and  their  wives  and  in 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  whole  Towne,  delivered  Woodward 
into  their  charge,  telling  them  that  when  I  retorned  I  would 
require  him  att  their  hands.  They  received  him  with  such 
high  Testimonyes  of  Joy  and  thankfullnes  as  hughely  con- 
firmed to  me  their  great  desire  of  our  friendshipp  and  so- 
ciety. The  Cassique  placed  Woodward  by  him  uppon  the 
Throne  and  after  lead  him  forth  and  shewed  him  a  large 
field  of  maiz  which  hee  told  him  should  be  his,  then  hee 
brought  him,  the  sister  of  the  Indian  that  I  had  with  mee 
telling  him  that  shee  should  tend  him  and  dresse  his  vic- 
tualls  and  be  careful  of  him  that  soe  her  Brother  might  be 
the  better  used  amongst  us.  I  stayed  a  while  being  woun- 
derous  civilly  treated,  after  their  manner  and  giveing 
Woodward  formall  possession  of  the  whole  Country,  to  hold 
as  Tennant  att  Will  of  the  Right  Hono'ble  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors, I  retorned  aboard  and  imediately  weighed  and  fell 
downe  towards  the  sea."    On  the  loth  of  July  in  the 
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morning,  *'  I  was  fayre  before  ye  River  that  leaddth  into 
the  country  of  Kywaha,^  but  the  Indian  of  that  place, 
who  undertook  to  be  my  guide  and  had  accompanied  me 
from  Edistow  for  that  sole  purpose,  would  not  know  it  to 
be  the  same,  but  "affirmed  that  it  was  more  Easterly; 
This  confidence  of  his  made  mee  stand  away,  and  when  it 
was  too  late  his  error  was  discovered  and  the  wind  not  fa- 
voring my  return  wee  proceeded  on  our  journey  and  on  the 
1 2th  July  entered  Charles  River,  and  landed  at  Charles 
Town,  County  of  Clarendon." 

Referring  to  the  opening  of  which  he  had  sailed  up  to 
and  which  was  not  entered,  Sandford  says  "the  River  lyes 
in  a  bay  between  '  Harvey  Haven  '  and  '  Cape  St.  Romano  ' 
where  we  found  seven  or  eight  fathoms  water  very  neere 
the  shore,  and  not  the  least  appearance  of  shoales  or  dan- 
gers in  any  part  of  itt.  It  shewes  with  a  very  faire  large 
opening  cleare  of  any  fflatts  or  bareing  in  ye  entrance,  only 
before  the  Easterne  point  wee  sawe  a  beach  but  not  farre 
out,  I  persuade  myself  it  lead  into  an  excellent  Country,  in 
hopes  that  it  may  prove  worthy  the  dignity,  I  called  the 
River  Ashley  from  the  Right  Hon'ble  Anothony  Lord  Ash- 
ley, and  to  take  away  every  little  Remaine  of  forraigne 
title  to  this  Province,  I  blotted  out  the  name  St.  Romano 
putt  before  the  next  Easterly  Cape,  and  writt  Cape  Cartrett 
in  the  roome,  to  evidence  the  more  Reall  Right  of  Sir 
George  Cartrett,  as  he  is  a  Lord  Proprietor  of  Carolina."  It 
thus  appears  that  the  brave  and  adventurous  Mr.  Robert 
Sandford,  gave  a  name  to  one  of  our  Rivers  without 
having  explored  it,  and  nearly  four  years  before  it  was  en- 
tered by  an  Englishman,  which  name  survives  to  this  day — 
while  his  patriotic  purpose  to  affix  the  name  of  another 
Lord  Proprietor  on  "the  next  Easterly  Cape,"  has  failed — 
Cape  Romano  survives,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  single  letter — 
being  on  the  maps  now  as  Cape  Roman. 

In  1667  the  Proprietors  determined  to  found  a  Colony  in 
the  region  explored  by  Sandford.  The  settlement  was  to  be 
composed  of  emigrants  from  England,  reinforced  by  others 
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from  Ireland,  Barbadoes  and  the  Bermudas.  It  seems  to 
have  required  more  than  two  years  for  preparations,  and 
the  extent  and  completeness  of  this  undertaking  may  be 
inferred  by  the  outlay  of  i^i2,ooo  ($60,000),  a  large  sum  of 
money  at  that  date,  equal  to  four  times  in  present  money 
values. 

To  accomplish  this,  three  vessels  had  been  purchased  and 
laden  with  stores,  merchandise,  munitions  of  war,  and  all 
equipments  necessary  for  planting  and  propagating  a 
Colony  of  200  people,  a  number  that  was  believed  would 
be  strong  enough  for  self-protection  and  to  begin  a  perma- 
nent settlement.  On  the  17th  August,  1669,  we  find  the 
frigate  "  Carolina,''  the  ''Port  Royall^'  and  the  sloop  "  Albe- 
marle'' at  anchor  in  the  Downes  with  their  crews,  ninety- 
three  passengers,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  all  aboard  and 
ready  for  sea.  The  copy  of  the  original  letter,  which  gives 
the  names  of  those  passengers  embarking  is  most  interest- 
ing, and  an  examination  of  the  family  names  shows  some 
surviving  at  this  date. 

These  for  the  Ri^ht  Hdhle  the  Ldd  Ashley  att  his  house  near  Excetter  Hoi^se^  in 
the  Strande,  London. 

FROM  ABOARD  THE  "CAROLINA,"  [ 
Now  Riding  in  the  Downes,  August  the  loth,  1669.  \ 

May  it  please  yo'r  Lo'hp  :  This  (after  begging  yo'r  Honor's  pardon)  is  to 
give  yo'r  Lo'hp  a  perfect  accompt  that  we  are  with  our  shipps  now  ridinge  att 
anker  in  the  Downes.  And  may  itt  please  yo'r  Honor,  I  hope  to  yo'r  Lo'hp 
satisfaccon,  I  have  taken  all  the  care  I  cann,  although  very  troublesome  to  fitt 
out  and  make  ready  with  what  expedicon  I  possible  could,  all  the  shipps  now 
onely  by  the  permission  of  the  Almighty,  expectinge  a  good  winde  and  beinge 
well  fitted  with,  and  by  the  leave  of  God,  I  doe  intende  to  waye  and  sett  to 
sayle,  expectinge  under  God  a  good  and  prosperous  voyadge  for  Ireland  into 
the  Port  of  Kingsale,  and  upon  our  arrivall  from  thence  yo'r  Honor  shall  re- 
ceive a  more  fuller  accompt  than  I  att  present  cann  give  yo'r  Lo'hp.  I  have 
here  enclosed  sent  yo'r  Honor  a  particular  accompt  of  what  passengers  are 
aboard.  First  Masters  and  then  Servants  and  then  those  persons  that  are 
single  and  have  noe  Servants,  which,  with  yo'r  Lo'hp's  pardonn,  is  all  at  pres- 
ent from  yo'r  Lo'hp's  most  humble  and  obediente  Servant, 

JOSEPH  V^EST. 
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A  List  of  all  such  Masters,  free  Passengers  and  S'v't's,  which  are  now 
aboard  the  Carolina,  now  ridinge  in  the  Downes,  August  the  loth,  i66q  : 

CAPT.  SULLIVAN. 

James  Montgomery. 
Stephen  Wheelwright. 
Eliz.  Dimmocke. 


Ralph  Marshall. 
Rich.  Allexander. 
Tho.  Kinge. 
Eliz.  Mathews. 


Robt.  Done. 
Tho.  Ingram. 
John  Larmouth. 

ED. 


STEP  BULL. 

Burnaby  Bull. 
Jonathan  Barker. 
Dudley  Widgier. 

MOLLIS  AND  JOS.  DALTON. 

Thomas  Younge. 
Will.  Chambers. 
Will.  Roades. 
Jane  Lawson. 


George  Prideox. 
Henry  Price. 
John  Dawson. 
Alfrd  Harleston. 
Susanna  Kinder. 

THO.  (THE  First  Landgrave)  and  PAULE  SMITH. 
Aice  Rixe.  Jo.  Hudlesworth. 

Jo.  Burroughs.  Hugh  Wigleston. 

Eliz.  Smith.  Andrew  Boorne. 

Francis  Noone. 

,   HAMBLETON  (JNO.  HAMILTON). 


Tho.  Gourden. 
Jo.  Frizen. 
Edw.  Young. 
Samuell  Morris. 
Agnis  Payne. 

Tho.  Poole, 
Henry  Burgen. 

Tho.  Gubbs. 
Martin  Bedson. 
Will  Jenkins. 

Abra,  Phillips. 
Mathew  Hewitt. 


Will.  Lumsden. 
Step.  Flinte. 
Jo.  Thomson. 
Tho.  Southell. 
Jo.  Reed. 

JO.  RIVERS. 

Rob.  Williams. 
Math.  Smallwood 

NICH.  CARTHWRIGHT. 

Jo.  Loyde. 
Step.  Price. 

MORRIS  MATHEWS. 

Reighnold  Barefoot. 


Eliz.  Currle. 
WILL.  BOWMAN. 
Abraham  Smith.  Millicent  Howe. 

DOCTOR  WILL.  SCRIVENER. 
Margaret  Tuder. 
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WILL.  OWENS. 
John  Humphreys.  Christopher  Swade. 

John  Borley. 

TIIO.  MIDDLETON— Eliz.  uxor  ejus. 
Rich.  Wright.  Tho.  Wormes. 

SAMUELL  WEST. 
Andrew  Searle.  Will.  West. 

JOSEPH  BAILEY. 
John  Carmichaell. 

Passengers  that  have  noe  servants  : 

Mr.  Tho.  Rideall.  Mr.  Will.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Will.  Hennis.  Mr.  Tho.  Humfreys. 

Eliz.  Humphreys.  Marie  Gierke. 

Sampson  Darkenwell.  Nathanyell  Darkenwell. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Erpe.  Eliz.  Erpe. 

Martha  Powell.  Mrs.  Mary  Erpe. 
Thomas  Motteshed. 

The  anniversary  by  which  we  are  assembled,  carries  us  in 
memory  to  that  landing  on  the  Ashley  in  1670,  from  which 
small  settlement,  despite  wars,  disease  and  great  privations, 
has  grown  up  in  the  environment  of  Province,  Colony  and 
•State,  this  city  and  people,  who,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  through  all  the  governmental  changes  since,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  have  borne  themselves  always  on  the  highest 
plane  of  honor  and  duty. 

Our  first  thoughts,  then,  are  of  those  earliest  emigrants, 
pioneers  in  "the  settlement  of  an  immense  hunting  ground, 
filled  with  wild  animals,  overgrown  with  forests,  partly 
covered  with  swamps,  and  roamed  over  rather  than  inhab- 
ited, by  a  great  number  of  savage  tribes,  subsisting  on  the 
chase,  and  accustomed  to  war  among  each  other."  In  the 
midst  of  such  conditions  these  colonists  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  their  descendants  reared  this  noted  city;  enduring 
hardships,  facing  the  Indian  and  the  wild  beast,  and  at  times 
pestilence  and  famine.  They  were  plain,  earnest,  hard- 
working people,  who  had  left  native  land  and  crossed  the 
ocean  ;  their  compelling  motive,  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  their  hope,  to  secure  a  larger  opportunity 
of  life,  and  work  for  themselves  and  children. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1669,  these  three  vessels, 
the  Carolina,  Port  Royall  and  Albemarle,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land and  arrived  at  Kingsayle,  Ireland,  about  ist  Septem- 
ber. Here  they  hoped  to  find  additional  colonists,  but 
after  being  detained,  by  adverse  winds,  longer  than  they 
anticipated,  were  much  disappointed,  and  they  departed  on 
the  1 8th  of  September,  having  secured  only  seven  persons. 

From  Kingsayle  their  prows  were  turned  Westward  and 
Southward  for  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  which  they  reached 
late  in  October  following.  This  objective  point  of  the 
voyage  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  planters  of  Barba- 
does had  previously  taken  an  interest  in  the  intended  new 
settlement,  and  had  furnished  means  to  that  end. 

Sir  Peter  Colleton,  one  of  the  Proprietors,  was  a  large 
planter  in  Barbadoes,  and  his  brother,  Thos.  Colleton,  (who 
lived  there)  was  the  person  to  whom  the  expedition  was 

consigned."  Sir  John  Yeamans  (on  account  of  his  expe- 
rience in  Colonies)  had  been  appointed  Governor  in  1665, 
to  make  the  adventure  ;  but  his  ill  success  with  his  Cape 
Fear  Colony  had  cooled  the  fervor  of  the  Proprietors,  who. 
though  they  recommended  the  expedition  to  his  care  and 
assistance,  did  not  re-appoint  him  its  Governor,  but  sent  a 
blank  commission  to  be  filled  according  to  circumstances. 

This  island  was  over-populated,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
continually  leaving  for  the  Bahamas  and  other  Islands,  in 
quest  of  planting  lands.  It  was  thought  that  over  100  in- 
habitants for  settling  new  plantations  could  be  secured  here. 
The  Barbadian  planters  had  been  for  years  anxious  to  make 
the  settlement,  and  many  of  the  chief  planters  had,  some 
years  before,  offered  to  join  in  it,  and  had  subscribed 
one  or  more  thousand  pounds  towards  the  discovery,  &c. 
For  which  they  were  to  have  lands,  &c.;  see  Barbadoes  Con- 
cessions, List  of  Adventurers  in  Mr.  Saulsbury's  Report, 
Council  Journals,  &c. 

While  lying  here,  a  gale  struck  the  fleet,  and  on  2d  Novem- 
ber, 1869,  the  Albemarle  was  driven  on  the  rocks  of  the  coast 
and  shipwrecked.  One  of  the  cables  of  the  Carolina  was 
also  broken,  and  the  Port  Royal  lost  an  anchor  and  a  cable. 
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To  save  the  ships'  stores  for  the  remaining  voyage,  many- 
were  put  ashore  until  the  23d,  when  repairs  could  be  com- 
pleted and  another  sloop  hired  to  continue  the  journey. 
Another  vessel  was  procured  in  place  of  the  Albemarle. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  Barbadoes  for  Port  Royal,  for  Jos. 
West,  writing  from  Barbadoes  to  Lord  Ashley,  says  :  "  The 
People  here  seemingly  show  a  great  inclinacon  for  Porte 
Royall.  Sir  Jno.  Yeamans  being  resolved  to  goe  downe 
doth  give  good  encouradgm't,  and  will  hope  to  make  our 
complem't  of  200  persons."  The  next  place,  however,  at 
which  we  find  the  Carolina,  is  Bermuda  Island. 

Leaving  Barbadoes,  and  meeting  with  bad  weather,  the 
Port  Royal  was  forced  to  put  in  at  Nevis,  a  British  West 
India  Island,  in  latitude  17°  14^  N.,  v/here  Sir  Jno.  Yea- 
mans  put  on  board  one  Christopher  Barrowe,  with  instruc- 
tions to  pilot  the  ship  to  Port  Royal.  P>om  Nevis  they 
had  good  weather  until  near  land,  when  they  were  parted 
from  the  fleet.  For  six  weeks  they  were  beating  from  place 
to  place  by  reason  of  bad  weather,  being  three  times  driven 
off  land  and  nearly  perishing  for  water. 

By  advice  of  Barrowe  they  sailed  Southward  for  fair 
weather  and  endeavored  to  touch  at  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Near  the  Island  of  Munjake,  near  Abaco,  one  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, they  were  cast  away  I2th  January,  166^^^.  By 
means  of  the  small  boat  all  were  put  safely  on  shore,  but 
many  lost  their  lives  on  the  Island.  Here  Russell,  the 
Master  of  the  Port  Royal,  built  a  boat  with  which  they  got 
to  the  Island  of  Eleuthera,  another  of  the  Bahamas,  where 
he  hired  a  shallop  and  sailed  to  New  Providence,  whence 
most  got  transportation  to  Bermuda.  The  rest  they  left  at 
Providence,  except  Barrowe  and  his  wife,  who  went  to  New 
York. 

At  Bermuda  Sir  John  Yeamans  wholly  withdrew  from 
the  management  of  the  expedition,  and  persuaded  the  ad- 
venturers to  take  Col.  Wm.  Sayle,  "a  man  of  no  great 
sufficiency,  yet  the  ablest  I  could  then  meet  with,"  as  he 
describes  him,  to  accept  the  office  of  Governor  to  the  new 
Colony,  and  caused  his  name  to  be  inserted  in  a  blank  com- 
47 
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mihsion  which  he  had  from  the  Lords  Proprietors,  assigning 
as  his  reason  for  this  course,  that  he  was  "  obliged  to  return 
to  Barbadoes  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  as  one  of  the 
commissioners,  previously  appointed,  for  negotiating  with 
French  commissioners  the  affair  of  St.  Christopher.""^ 

Also,  that  Sayle  being  aBermudian,  he  thought  it  might 
induce  others  of  that  Island  to  embark.  This  srave  rise  to 
much  discontent,  and  two  of  the  party  in  particular,  Wm. 
Scrivener  and  Wm.  Owens,  were  for  bringing  suit  against 
Sir  John,  but  the  matter  was  "  salved  over,"  and  the  expe- 
dition sailed  from  Bermuda  26th  February,  i66t^^q-,  a  sloop 
having  been  procured  here  in  place  of  the  Port  Royal. 

After  leaving  Bermuda  the  expedition  encountered  bad 
weather  again  and  were  once  more  separated,  the  Carolina 
and  the  Bermuda  sloop  seeming  to  keep  near  each  other, 
but  the  Barbadian  sloop  had  a  separate  experience  of  her 
own,  not  coming  up  with  the  other  vessels  until  about 
the  23d  May,  and  more  than  a  month  after  their  arrival  at 
Albemarle  Point,  Ashley  River. 

Mr.  Carteret,  who  was  in  the  Carolina,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  her  trip  from  Bermuda  : 

"  Sayling  thence,  on  Feb'y  26th,  we  came  up  with  land 
between  Cape  Romano  and  Port  Royall  at  a  place  called 
'  Sowee '  or  '  Sewee,'  and  next  day  brought  the  ship  in, 
through  a  very  handsome  channel  and  lay  there  at  anchor 
a  week." 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  oldest  maps  available, 
I  conclude  that  this  locality  was  what  is  now  Bull's  Bay. 
The  Indians  told  them  that  the  "  Westoes  "  had  ruin- 
ated "  St.  Helena,  and  the  country  Northward  as  far  as 
Kiawah  (Ashley  River),  about  a  day's  journey  distant. 

We  have  recorded  the  visit  of  the  "  Cassique "  from 
Kywaha  in  Sandford's  vessel  in  1666,  when  at  Edistoh,  South 
of  the  Ashley,  over  three  years  previous,  and  it  is  certainly 

*  Another  writer  describes  Governor  Sayle  as  "  of  Bermuda,  a  Puritan  and 
non-Conformist,  whose  religious  bigotry,  advanced  age  and  failing  health  prom- 
ised badly  for  the  discharge  of  the  task  before  him." 
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a  curious  coincidence  that  at  **  Sewee,"  North  of  the  Ash- 
ley, we  should  find  in  the  later  account  this  statement  : 

'*  The  Cassique  of  Kiawah,  and  most  of  his  people  soon 
came,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ships,  and  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  Kiawah.  Taking  him  aboard,  after  a  conference, 
they  left  their  anchorage  and  sailed  to  the  Southward,  and 
entered  Port  Royal  River.  It  was  two  days  before  they 
could  communicate  with  the  Indians  who  confirmed  what 
had  been  told  at  Sewee." 

Was  it  one  and  the  same  Indian  chief  that  made  the 
voyages  to  Port  Royal,  with  two  different  parties  of  English 
with  an  interval  of  nearly  four  years,  telling  to  each,  captivat- 
ing stories  of  the  richness  of  the  lands  of  Kiawah,  and  if 
this  be  so,  is  it  not  singular  that  his  declared  purpose  in 
166^3^  should  have  been  accomplished  in  1670? 

THE  FIRST  ELECTION  IN  CAROLINA. 

During  their  short  stay  at  and  near  Port  Royal,  perhaps 
while  at  St.  Helena  Island,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
first  election  held  in  Carolina  took  place.  The  record 
says  the  Governor  summoned  all  the  freemen  to  elect  five 
men  to  be  of  the  Council."  Wm.  Owens,  who  by  this 
time  had  developed  into  an  active  politician,  was  *' wholey 
rejected,"  and  the  freeholders  chose  as  their  representatives, 
Paul  Smith,  Robert  Done,  Ralph  Marshall,  Samuel  West 
and  Joseph  Dalton,  "  which  accordingly  was  recorded." 
These  were  the  first  Commissioners  elected  by  the  Colonists 
at  their  landing.  But  Wm.  Owens,  "  always  itching  to  be 
in  authority,"  censured  the  legality  of  the  election,  where- 
upon, the  freeholders,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  met  a 
second  time  and  confirmed  their  former  election,  "  by  sub- 
scribing of  their  severall  names."  They  then  left  Port 
Royal  and  ran  in  between  St.  Helena  Island  and  Combahee. 
Many  went  ashore  at  St.  Helena,  and  found  the  land  good 
and  many  peach  trees.  From  this  point  the  Bermuda  sloop 
was  dispatched  to  Kiawah  to  view  that  land,  so  much  com- 
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mended  by  the  Caseeka,  and  word  was  brought  back  that 
the  land  there  w^as  better  to  plant,  and  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed whether  to  remove  there  or  not.  The  Governor  favor- 
ing Kiawah,  it  was  determined  to  land  permanently  there, 
and  weighing  anchor  the  vessels  stood  to  the  Northward, 
and  entering  the  Ashley,  the  Colony  landed  at  "  Albe- 
marle Point."  This  must  have  been  in  April,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  time  spent  to  the  Southward. 

Mr.  Morris  Mathews'  account,  who  was  in  the  Barba- 
dian sloop,  procured  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Albemarle, 
which  was  lost  at  Barbadoes,  enables  us  to  follow  tliis  sloop 
in  her  perils,  after  leaving  Bermuda. 

On  15th  May,  through  stress  of  weather,  she  was  forced 
into  the  Island  of  St.  Katherina,  about  latitude  31°  where 
they  proceed  to  wood  and  water"  the  vessel.  They  traded 
with  the  Indians,  and  entertained  them  aboard  the  vessel. 
On  the  next  day,  a  semi-Spaniard  Indian  came  aboard  with 
a  present  of  bread,  &c.,  for  the  Master,  and  promised  pork 
in  exchange  for  truck.  Upon  the  17th  inst.,  the  Master 
and  mate  and  Mr.  Rivers,  three  seamen  and  one  man-ser- 
vant, went  ashore  with  truck,  to  buy  pork  for  the  sloop's 
use.  Also,  two  men  servants  went  to  cut  wood,  and  two 
females  to  wash  linen.  The  Spaniards  and  Indians  treach- 
erously made  prisoners  of  a  part  or  all  ashore,  and  com- 
manded the  sloop  '*  to  yield  to  the  sovereignty  of  St. 
Domingo."  This  demand  was  politely  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  neither  wind  with  which  to  bring 
the  vessel  in,  nor  small  boat  with  which  to  come  ashore. 
They  importuned  for  the  release  of  their  Captain  and  the 
other  prisoners,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  finding  that  their  orders  were  not  to  be  obeyed, 
opened  fire  from  the  shore  with  their  muskets  and  bows, 
but  only  succeeded  in  damaging  the  vessel's  sails.  The 
next  day,  a  favorable  wind  springing  up,  the  men  aboard 
the  sloop  gave  the  Indians  a  parting  salute  with  their  mus- 
kets, which  sent  them  all  behind  the  trees,  and  hauled  the 
ship  out  of  gun-shot.  Leaving  this  Island,  several  days 
were  spent  in  sailing  about  the  Carolina  coast,  until  they 
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arrived  opposite  what  proved  to  be  Odistash.  Here  the 
Indians  welcomed  them,  told  them  of  the  English  at  Kia- 
wah,  and  also  of  one  Captain  Sheedon  and  Captain  Alush 
ashore,  who  desired  to  speak  with  them.  This  Sheedon 
may  have  been  the  Shadoo  spoken  of  by  Hilton.  They 
here  met  Captain  Sheedon  and  Captain  Alush  (who  were  at 
Barbadoes),  and  many  more.  This  Sheedon  told  them 
that  *'Ye  English  with  two  shipps  had  been  at  Port  Royall 
and  were  now  at  Keyawah,"  and  offered  to  show  them  the 
way  over.  The  next  morning  they  arrived  at  the  entrance 
to  Keyawah.  where  they  met  the  Bermudian  sloop  going  out 
fishing,  which  piloted  them  into  Keyawah  River.  The 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Spaniards  had  been  subsequently 
sent  to  St.  Augustine. 

The  colonists  were  once  more  united.  Two  out  of  the 
three  ships  that  sailed  from  the  Thames  had  gone  to  bot- 
tom and  some  lives  had  been  lost.  Just  how  many  of  the 
original  settlers  arrived  at  Kiawah,  vve  are  unable  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  papers  before  us.  Besides,  others  were  taken 
aboard  at  Barbadoes  and  probably  at  Bermuda  also.  One 
ship  only  of  the  original  expedition  reached  the  desired 
port.  Five  vessels,  at  least,  had  been  employed  in  landing 
the  colonists  at  Kiawah  from  the  time  they  left  the 
Thames.  In  May,  1670,  the  Carolina  was  sent  to  Virginia 
for  provisions,  and  on  the  2  7th  day  of  June  .the  Barbadoes 
shallop  was  sent  to  Bermuda,  possibly  for  settlers  or  on  a 
similar  errand  for  supplies.  The  Carolina  returned  on  the 
22d  of  August  to  Kiawah,  and  early  in  September  was  sent 
to  Barbadoes,  where  she  was  in  November,  and  whence  she 
returned  early  in  the  new  year  with  sixty-four  new  settlers, 
the  John  and  Thomas  bringing  forty-two  more.  So  it  appears 
that  a  very  ingenious  Indian  chief,  the  Cassique  of  Kiawah, 
who  has  not  been  known  before  as  an  historical  character, 
is  responsible  for  the  final  location  on  the  Ashley,  which, 
early  in  1671,  numbered  over  two  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
was  called  in  honor  of  the  reigning  King,  Charles  Town. 
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WANT  OF  A  CLERGYMAN. 

A  glimpse  of  the  affairs  of  the  Httle  Cohiny  in  the  first 
weeks  of  their  new  life,  is  presented  in  the  following  letter 
and  narrative  : 

Albemarle  Point,  June  25th,  1670. 

Governor  Sayle  to  Lord  Ashley  : 

''Though  we  are  (att  pr'sent)  under  some  straight  for 
want  of  provision  (incident  to  the  best  of  new  plantations), 
yet  we  doubt  not  (through  the  goodness  of  God)  of  remits 
from  sundry  places  to  w'ch  we  have  sent.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  lyes  very  heavy  upon  us,  the  want  of  a  Godly 
and  orthodox  Minist'r  w'ch  I  and  many  others  of  us  have 
ever  lived  under,  as  the  greatest  of  o'r  Mercys.  May  it 
please  your  Lords'p  in  my  late  country  of  Bermudas,  there 
are  divers  Minist'rs  of  whom  there  is  one  Mr.  Sampson 
Bond  heretofore  of  long  standing  in  Exeter  Colledge  in 
Oxford,  and  ordaigned  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the 
the  ole  Do'r  Joseph  Hall.  And  by  a  commission  from  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  and  company  for  the  Sumer  Islands 
sent  thcere  in  the  yeere  1662,  for  the  term  of  three 
yeeres,  under  whose  powerfull  and  soul-edefying  Min- 
istry I  have  lived  about  eight  yeeres  last  past :  There  was 
nothing  in  all  this  world  soe  grievous  to  my  spirit,  as  the 
thought  of  parting  with  his  Godly  society  and  faithfull 
ministry.  But  I  did  a  little  comfort  myself  that  it  might 
please  y'r  Lord  by  some  good  measures  or  other  to  enclyne 
his  heart  to  come  after  us,  who  hath  little  respect  from 
some  who  are  now  in  authority  in  Bermudas  w'ch  is  a  great 
discouragm'nt  to  him,  w'ch  is  taken  notice  off  in  other 
places,  and  he  is  invited  to  Boston  in  New  England  and 
to  New  York  by  the  Govern'r  there  with  tenders  of  large 
encouragement  if  lie  will  come  to  ye  one  or  other  place. 
I  have  likewise  writt  most  earnestly  to  him  desiring  that 
he  would  come  and  sitt  downe  with  us,  assuring  him  that 
it  is  not  only  my  urgent  request  but  withall  the  most 
hearty  request  of  ye  Colony  in  generall,  who  were  exceed- 
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ingly  affected  with  him  and  his  ministry  all  the  tyme  they 
were  in  Bermudas." 

The  Lor(is  Proprietors  authorized  an  offer  being  made 
to  Mr.  Bond  of  500  acres  of  land  and  ^40  per  annum  to 
come  to  Carolina,  but  we  have  not  discovered  that  he  ever 
accepted  the  same. 

FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT  A   1  ARLIAMENT,  AND  THE  EARLIEST 

POLITICIAN  IN  CAROLINA. 

• 

The  coincidence  of  date  is  again  remarkable,  as  the  narra- 
tive reads  that  "On  4th  July  1670  the  Gov'r  and  Council 
having  been  informed  '  how  much  the  Sabbath  day  was  pro- 
phanely  violated,  and  of  divers  o\\\^x grand  abuses  practiced 
by  the  people  to  the  great  dishonor  of  God  Almighty  and  the 
destruction  of  good  neighborhood,'  did  'seriously  consid- 
er,' by  which  way  or  means  the  same  might  be  redressed  — 
but  finding  the  number  of  freeholders  in  the  Colony  '  nott 
neere  sufificient  to  elect  a  Parliam't,'  the  Gov'r  with  the 
consent  of  his  Council  made  such  orders  as  were  thought 
convenient  to  suppress  the  abuses,  and  summoned  ail  the 
people  to  hear  the  orders;  all  freemen  consenting  there- 
unto, the  orders  were  published.  Whereupon,  Wm.  Owens, 
'  willing  to  doe  any  thing,  though  ever  so  ill  in  itt  selfe, 
rather  than  not  to  apeare  to  be  a  man  of  accon  (action), 
persuaded  the  people,  that  without  a  Par liQLn lent,  no  such 
orders  ought  or  could  passe.'  While  the  Gov'r  and  Coun- 
cil were  discussing  this  and  other  matters  he  persuaded  the 
people  to  elect  a  Parliament  among  themselves,  which  they 
did  and  returned  to  the  said  Governor.  But  after  the 
names  of  the  elect  had  been  taken  down,  by  Wm.  Owens,  it 
is  recorded,  they  left  hun  and  his  paper,  without  taking 
further  notice  of  him,  or  their  own  'election  into  dignity.'  " 

This  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  Parliament. 

DEATH  OF  GOVERNOR  SAYLE. 

It  is  curious  that  in  those  early  days  the  dates  of  4th 
March  and  4th  July  should  mark  important  events.  The 
Governor  died  on  the  4th  March,  i67i,aged  about  80  years. 
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A  very  short  time  before  his  death  he  nominated  Joseph 
West  as  his  successor,  then  the  leading  man  in  the  Colony. 
This  action  was  ratified  by  the  Council  after  Sayle's  death, 
until  they  could  hear  from  the  Lords  Proprietors.  They 
strongly  opposed  Sir  John  Yeamans'  appointment,  as  he 
had  abandoned  them  in  their  distress  at  Bermuda.  Never- 
theless he  arrived  with  a  commission  as  Governor,  and  was 
"  disgusted  that  the  people  did  not  incline  to  salute  him  as 
Governor."  Then  followed  the  first  disa^rreement  in  the 
Colony,  growing  out  of  the  rivalry  between  Yeamans  and 
West,  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Parliament  and  a  popular 
discontent  which  found  expression  in  the  declaration  that 
"  Sir  John  intended  to  make  this  a  Cape  Feare  settlement." 
Yeamans  finally  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Governor,  as 
West  was  made  "  Register  of  the  Province." 

The  map  hereto  annexed  is  curious  in  many  respects,  and 
interesting  for  the  names  of  the  land-holders  printed  thereon, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers.  The  exact 
date  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  doubtless  previous 
to  1700. 

POPULATION  AND  ITS  SOURCES. 

No  reader  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  can  be  otherwise  than  impressed 
with  the  religious  agitations  that  marked  that  period. 
The  religious  troubles  consequent  upon  the  separation  of 
Luther  and  his  followers  from,  the  See  of  Rome,  were  felt 
in  many  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  after*  Luther's  historic  interview  with 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  at  Worms,  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost  wrote  his  plaintive  lamentation  concerning  the  reli- 
gious status  of  the  people  of  Christian  England.  What 
numbers  of  faithful  free-born  Englishmen  and  good  Chris- 
tians have  been  constrained  to  forsake  their  dearest  home, 
their  friends  and  kindred,  whom  nothing  but  the  wide 
ocean  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America  could  hide  and 
shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  Bishops  !  Oh,  if  we  could 
but  see  the  shape  of  our  dear  Mother  Country,  as  poets 
are    wont  to  give   her  a   personal  form   to  what  they 
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please,  how  could  she  appear,  think  ye,  but  in  mourning 
weeds,  with  ashes  upon  her  head,  and  tears  abundantly- 
flowing  from  her  eyes,  to  behold  so  many  of  her  children 
exposed  at  once  and  thrust  from  things  of  dearest  neces- 
sity, because  their  conscience  could  not  assent  to  things 
which  the  Bishops  thought  indifferent.  * 
I  shall  believe  there  cannot  be  a  more  ill-boding  sign  to  a 
nation  than  when  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  insufferable 
grievances  at  home,  are  enforced,  by  heaps,  to  forsake  their 
native  country." 

In  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rapid  peopling  of  our 
country,  this  utterance  of  Milton  is  full  of  significance,  and 
the  story  of  the  flow  of  population  to  America  might  be 
correctly  written  by  denominations.  Our  purpose,  however, 
is  only  to  state  this  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  great  West- 
ward bound  current  of  population,  and  endeavor  to  show 
the  sources  as  well  as  the  growth  of  population  in  our  city. 

However  easy  this  may  seem,  it  is  full  of  difficulties. 
Charles  Town  was  the  port  of  the  Province,  and  through  it 
thousands  passed  to  the  interior  of  Carolina  and  to  Georgia, 
so  that  it  has  been  a  work  of  great  labor  to  gather  approxi- 
mately correct  information  from  numerous  scattered  authori- 
ties as  to  the  numbers  and  composition  of  the  town  popu- 
lation. 

The  colonists  under  Governor  Sayle,  as  already  stated, 
left  England  in  August,  1669,  and,  as  appointed,  stopped 
at  Kingsale,  Ireland,  and  the  Barbadoes  ;  sailing  thence, 
the  fleet  was  scattered  and  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 
Bermuda  and  other  points,  and  finally  in  March,  1670, 
seven  months  after  leaving  the  Thames,  looked  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  coast  of  Carolina,  and  in  the  following 
month,  after  several  changes,  finally  settled  on  the  Ashley. 
The  first  settlers  then  were  English  and  Irish,  and  the  in- 
ference from  the  tenor  of  these  Shaftesbury  papers  is,  that 
the  long  stay  at  the  English  Islands  where  they  stopped 
was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  their  numbers, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  the  nationality  of  those  who  may 
have  joined  the  ships  there. 
4S 
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The  first  German  that  set  foot  in  Carolina  was  John  Led- 
ercr,  who  was  sent  by  Governor  William  Berkeley,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  explore  the  lands  lying  South  and  West  of  James 
River;  from  his  map  of  the  country  which  he  explored,  as 
well  as  from  his  journal,  we  learn  that  he  passed  through 
North  Carolina,  and  as  far  South  as  the  Santee  River  in 
South  Carolina.  He  was  a  man  of  learning;  his  journal 
was  written  in  the  Latin  language,  and  his  map  indicates  a 
knowledge  of  geographical  calculation.  The  translator  of 
his  journal,  Sir  William  Talbot,  Governor  of  Maryland,  also 
speaks  highly  of  his  literary  attainments. 

Lederer  made  his  journey  through  the  primeval  forests, 
inhabited  by  Indians,  alone  with  a  single  Indian  guide.  In 
his  journal  is  this  entry :  "On  20th  May,  1670,  with  Maj. 
Harris  and  20  Christian  horsemen  and  five  Indian  Guides, 
marched  from  the  falls  of  James  River  Southward  :  On  3d 
June  I  moved  to  cross  a  River  to  continue  our  journey,  but 
the  rest  of  the  Company  were  so  weary  of  the  Enterprise, 
that  they  abandoned  it:  On  the  5th  June  my  company 
and  I  parted,  good  friends — they  back  again  and  I  with 
only  one  Susquehanna  Indian,  to  pursue  my  first  enter- 
prise." Had  he  crossed  the  Santee  and  reached  the  Ashley, 
he  would  have  found  Governor  Sayle  and  his  Colony  only 
just  arrived. 

The  account  of  this  journey  was  published  and  circulated, 
and  doubtless  had  its  effect  in  the  settling  of  Carolina,  for 
it  is  certain  "  that  in  1680  German  emigration  had  fairly 
set  in."  It  is  worth  considering,  if  this  knowledge  of  the 
practicability  of  journeying  Southward  by  land  from  the 
older  Colonies  North  may  not  account  for  the  subsequent 
overland  movement  of  population  into  Upper  South  Caro- 
lina, and  into  the  Eastern  sections  of  the  State,  small  at 
first,  but  which,  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  had  grown 
large  enough  to  extensively  occupy  the  lands  as  far  as  the 
Upper  and  Western  boundary  of  South  Carolina  on  the 
Savannah  River. 

Early  in  1671,  the  Carolina  Packet  arrived  from  Barba- 
does  with  64  new  settlers,  the  John  and  Thomas  bringing  in 
42,  as  previously  mentioned. 
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Under  date  20th  January,  167I-,  we  find  the  following 
definite  information,  as  to  population,  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  Secretary  Jos.  Dalton.  To  Lord  Ashley  he  writes  : 
By  our  records  it  appears  that  337  men  and  women,  62 
children,  or  persons  under  16  yrs  of  age,  is  the  full  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  arrived  in  this  country,  in  and 
since  the  first  fleet  out  of  England  to  this  day,  whereof  43 
men,  2  women,  3  children  are  dead,  and  16  absent,  so 
as  there  now  remains  263  men  able  to  beare  arms,  69  wo- 
men, 59  children  or  persons  under  16  yrs  of  age."  Here, 
in  a  nutshell,  was  the  status  of  the  Colony  furnished  by 
the  Recording  Officer  to  the  Proprietor,  about  twenty 
months  aftf^r  the  first  landing.  The  plant  had  taken  root, 
and  it  was  growing  steadily ;  the  winds  of  adversity  had 
only  fixed  its  hold  firmly  in  the  soil. 

In  August,  1671,  the  Proprietors'  ship  Blessing,  arrived 
from  England,  ''bringing  several  families,"  for  whom  a 
town  was  proposed  to  be  laid  out  on  the  Stono  River,  West 
of  Charles  Town.  During  the  same  month  Capt.  Halsted 
sailed  for  New  York,  and  returned  in  December  with  a  com- 
pany of  emigrants  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Nova 
Belgia.*  A  number  of  families  also  arrived  in  the  Pro- 
prietors' ship  Phoenix,  from  the  same  Province,  and  were 
assigned  land  "  to  the  Southwest  on  the  Ashley,"  believed 
to  be  on  James  Island,  where  they  laid  out  land  and  called 

*We  find  the  following  entry  under  date  of  5th  September,  1671,  locating 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  "  James  Towne  "  :  "5  September  1671.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Governour  &  Councill,  on  consideration  of  what  disposal  should  be 
made  of  the  people  arrived  in  the  Lords  Proprietors'  ship  Blessing,  agreable 
to  the  Lords  Proprietors'  directions.  Ordered,  a  certayne  parcell  of  land  con- 
teyneng  five  and  twenty  acres  Westward  from  the  marsh  joyning  to  the  West 
side  of  the  land  laid  out  for  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  nere  this  Towne,  and  soe  run- 
ning along  Stonoe  Creeke  be  layed  out  for  the  Towne,  whereof  five  acres  shall 
be  reserved  for  a  church  yard,  and  the  rest  of  the  land  backward  on  the  said 
marsh  be  preserved  for  planting  lotts  for  the  said  people  and  others  who  shall 
hereafter  arrive  to  settle  there.  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the  said  people 
shall  forthwith  goe  and  settle  their  several  proportions  of  land  alotted  to  them 
in  and  about  the  said  Towne  (that  is  to  saye)  four  poles  of  land  within  the 
Towne  for  a  Towne  lott,  and  five  acres  without  the  Towne  for  a  planting  lott 
for  every  person  in  each  family. — Journal  of  Grand  Councill." 
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it  James  Town.  This  settlement  was  in  after  years  aban- 
doned, and  these  Dutch  settlers  spread  themselves  through 
the  other  settlements.  This  was  the  first  Colony  of  Dutch 
which  settled  here.  Their  first  home  in  America  having 
been  conquered  by  the  English,  they  abandoned  New  York 
and  came  to  Carolina.  "  Their  industry  surmounted  in- 
credible hardships,  and  their  success  induced  many  to  join 
them  here  from  Ancient  Belgia." 

In  1619  a  Dutch  man-of-war  landed  in  the  English  Colony 
of  Virginia  twenty  negroes,  who  were  sold  as  slaves  for  life. 
"Fifty-three  years  after,  on  the  19th  April,  1672,  Sir  John 
Yeamans  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Governor  of  Carolina, 
having  brought  with  him  from  the  English  Colony  of  Bar- 
badoes  the  first  negro  slaves  who  were  seen  in  Carolina." 
It  is  important  to  fix  these  dates  and  circumstances  in  the 
subsequent  consideration  of  the  subject  of  population. 

The  new  Governor's  entrance  upon  office  was  also  sig- 
nalized by  several  important  measures.  The  one  in  which 
we  are  most  interested  is  his  order,  of  date  July  20,  1672, 
'Maying  out  of  a  town  at  'Oyster  Point,' the  present  site 
of  Charleston,"  which  had  been  decided  upon  in  the  prece- 
ding year,  and  had  been  first  suggested  by  Governor  Sayle. 

In  the  same  year  "certain  persons  in  Ireland  received 
overtures  from  the  Proprietors  in  which  they  conceded  to 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  according  to  their 
own  discipline."  Nothing  authoritative  can  be  stated  of  the 
religious  opinions  or  numbers  of  those  settlers,  but  it  is 
believed,  from  cotemporary  references  and  other  circum- 
stantial evidence,  that  they  were  the  first  aggregate  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  who  came  here. 

In  1682  Landgraves  Morton  and  Axtell  induced  immigra- 
tion to  a  large  extent — five  hundred  persons  arriving  in  one 
month  "including  many  persons  of  good  estate." 

During  the  gubernatorial  term  of  Sir  Richard  Kyrle,  of 
Ireland,  there  was  a  considerable  movemerit  from  Ireland, 
"  under  the  guidance  of  Ferguson,  which  mingled  at  once 
with  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston." 

"  During  several  years  immediately  preceding  this  date 
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(1683)  we  begin  to  recognize  more  and  more  distinctly  the  ac- 
cession of  French  Protestants.  In  the  redistribution  of  lots 
in  Old  Charlestown,  July  22d,  1672,  Richard  Batin,  Jacques 
Jours  and  Richard  Deyos  received  town  lots  with  other  free- 
holders. In  1677  grants  were  made  to  John  Batton ;  in 
1678  to  Jean  Bazant  and  Richard  Gaillard ;  to  John  Monke 
in  1682,  and  in  1683  to  Marie  Batton,  wife  of  Jean  Batton 
(ci-devant  Mary  Fosteen).  In  1679  the  petition  of  Rene 
Petit  for  transporting  French  Protestant  families  to  Caro- 
lina, came  before  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  on  the  29th  of 
October  the  petition  was  granted,  and  his  Majesty  Charles 
II  gave  orders  for  fitting  out  two  suitable  ships  for  their 
conveyance."^  One  of  these  vessels  was  the  frigate  RicJi- 
mojtd,  which  arrived  in  1680,  bringing  out  forty-five  French 
refugees.  Charles  himself  bore  the  expense  of  their  trans- 
portation. A  more  considerable  number  soon  followed  in 
another  vessel,  also  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  It 
was  expected  that  these  French  Colonists  would  be  speci- 
ally useful  to  the  Province  by  introducing  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  the  culture  of  the  olive  and  vine,  but  this  expecta- 
tion was  not  realized." 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  resulted  in 
a  large  addition  of  population  directly  from  France,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  after  a  short  residence  in  the  Northern 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  New  York  and  other  Northern 
Colonies,  repaired  to  Carolina  as  having  a  climate  more  simi- 
lar to  the  one  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  Carolina 
then  became  a  general  place  of  rendezvous  for  French  Protes- 
tants. A  considerable  number  remained  in  Charleston,  but 
very  many  settled  on  the  Santee  and  Cooper  Rivers,  and 
soon  became  influential  in  all  that  section  of  the  country. 
"Their  church  was  in  Charlestown,  thither  they  repaired 

*N.  C.  B.  T.,  Book  II  (1679,  December  17,  Whitehall),  Vol.  I,  page  102. 

To  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Ashley  River :  Recommended  to  their  care 
several  families  of  foreign  Protestants  wh  )  leave  with  this  despatch  to  settle 
in  Carolina,  as  being  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  commodities,  may 
instruct  the  English  settlers.  *  *  *  a  grant  to  Mr.  Rene  Petit  and  Jacob 
Grenard  of  4000  acres  of  land  each," 
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every  Sunday  from  their  plantations  on  Cooper  River.  They 
could  be  seen,  profiting  by  the  tide,  arriving  by  families,  in 
their  canoes,  at  the  public  landing  at  the  foot  of  Queen 
Street,  preserving  a  religious  silence,  which  was  alone  inter- 
rupted by  the  noise  of  their  oars/' 

In  1686  there  were  four  Huguenot  settlements  in  Caroli- 
na: at  Charles-Town,  Santee  River,  St.  John's  Berkeley  and 
Cooper  River.  Lawson,  Surveyor-General,  who  visited  these 
settlements  in  1700,  speaks  of  the  French  colonists  in  high- 
est terms  of  praise.  There  has  not  been,  throughout  the 
two  centuries  since  they  first  came,  any  better  citizenship 
than  has  been  shown  through  their  seven  generations,  and 
if  they  had  only  contributed  Francis  Marion  to  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Union,  they  would  have  won  distinction.  The 
lot  on  which  the  present  or  fourth  church  building  stands,  at 
the  corner  of  Church  and  Queen  Streets,  is  doubtless  the  old- 
est continuous  title  in  occupancy  and  ownership  in  the  city. 

In  1680  Lord  Cardross  took  measures  for  establishing  a 
Colony  in  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  furnish  a  place  of  refuge 
to  his  persecuted  brethren.  This  was  destined  to  Port 
Royal,  as  the  following  paragraph  from  the  records  in 
London  shows : 

"  Several  Scotch  going  from  Glasgow  to  Carolina,  are  to 
be  permitted  to  settle  at  Port  Royal,  if  they  so  desire,  and 
land  to  be  accorded  to  them  conformably  to  an  agreement 
(heretofore  forwarded)  with  Sir  John  Cockram  and  Sir 
George  Campbell,  but  in  the  event  of  their  settling  among 
the  English,  are  to  be  assigned  land  upon  the  same  terms 
as  all  others  who  come  and  settle  in  the  Province.  Desire 
that  they  may  receive  all  manner  of  countenance." 

"  In  consequence  of  an  invasion  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
Colony  abandoned  their  lands  in  1688.'^    Many,  however, 

*  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  made 
in  1741,  on  the  Oglethorpe  expedition  to  St.  Augustine,  the  Committee  in 
assigning  reasons  for  that  expedition,  inter  alia  assign  :  "  In  1686,  peace  still 
subsisting,  the  Lord  Eadross  (?  Cardross)  who  had  obtained  from  tlie  Lords 
Proprietors  a  Grant  of  a  large  Tract  of  land  in  Granville  County,  having  just 
before  come  over  and  settled  at  Beaufort  on  Port  Royal  with  a  luxmber  of 
North  Britains,  the  Spaniards  coming  in  3  gallies  from  Augustine  landed  upon 
them,  killed  and  whipped  a  great  many  after  taken  in  a  most  cruel  and  bar- 
barous manner  plundered  them  all  and  broke  up  that  settlement." 
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remained  in  Carolina,  who  were  gathered  into  congregations 
under  the  care  of  Presbyters,  which  continued  to  exist  until 
about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  only  one 
nov\'  surviving  is  the  old  "  Scots  Church  in  Charleston." 

This  element  of  Charleston's  population  must  have  al- 
ways been  prominent,  for  the  earliest  benevolent  society, 
"  The  St.  Andrews,"  was  founded  in  1729,  and  has  had  a 
continuous  existence  ever  since. 

Between  171 5  and  1745  there  were  accessions  from  Scot- 
land, a  number  of  the  vanquished  Highlanders  voluntarily 
seeking  an  asylum  here. 

It  was  natural  that,  under  the  oppressions  incident  to  the 
times,  the  thoughts  of  the  persecuted  Quakers  should  turn 
to  a  new  world,  and  five  years  after  the  settlement  on  the 
Ashley,  we  find  the  first  Quakers  arriving  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  himself,  whose  letter  of  intro- 
duction is  hereto  appended. 

Letter  from  Shaftesbury  to  Mr.  Percivall,  9th  June,  1675, 
fixes  the  date  of  the  first  departure  of  "  Friends  "  for 
Charles  Town  : 

Mr.  Percivall — There  come  now  in  my  dogger,  Jacob 
Waite  and  two  or  three  other  familys  of  those  who  are  called 
Quakers.  These  are  but  the  Harbcngers  of  a  greater  num- 
ber that  intend  to  follow.  'Tis  there  purpose  to  take  up  a 
whole  Colony  for  themselves  and  theire  Friends  here,  they 
promised  me  to  build  a  town  of  30  Houses.  1  have  writ 
to  the  Gov'r  and  councill  about  them  and  directed  them  to 
set  them  out  12,000  acres.  I  would  have  you  be  very  kind 
to  them  and  give  them  all  the  assistance  you  can  in  the 
choice  of  a  place  or  anything  else  that  may  conduce  to 
theire  convenient  settlement,  for  they  are  people  I  have  a 
great  regard  to  and  am  obliged  to  care  of.  I  am 
Your  very  affectionate  friend 

SHAFTESBURY. 
To  Mr.  Percivall  of  St.  Giles  Plantacon,  on  Ashley  River  in 
Carolina. 

The  same  day,  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  the  Council  direct- 
ing them  to    grant  these  people  a  Colony  of  1 2,000  acres,  on 
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condition  that  within  5  years  they  build  a  town  of  30 
houses  and  lOO  inhabitants  at  the  least,  to  each  of  which 
houses  must  belong  as  a  home  lot  3  score  acres  inseparably 
forever,  which  3  score  acres  belonging  to  each  house,  they 
are  to  have,  each  householder  as  he  comes,  immediately  in 
possession." 

In  1696  John  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor, but  seems  to  have  served  only  a  few  months.  That 
their  peculiar  religious  views  were  publicly  respected,  I 
cjuote  from  one  of  the  earliest  public  Acts :  "  And  whereas 
there  be  several  inhabitants  called  Quakers  who  upon  a  con- 
scientious principle  of  Religion,  cannot  bear  arms,  and 
because  in  certain  civil  matters,  they  have  been  persons 
obedient  to  Government  and  very  Ready  to  disburse  their 
monies  in  other  necessary  and  public  duties — Be  it  there- 
fore Enacted  that  all  such  whom  the  present  Gov'r  John 
Archdale  Esq  shall  judge,  that  they  refuse  to  bear  arms  on 
a  conscientious  principle  of  Religion,  only  shall  by  a  cer- 
tificate from  him  be  excused."    Shecut  says  : 

'*  The  Friends  or  Quaker  A^eeting  House  wds  s'ltixditQd  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  town,  on  the  West  border  of  Governor 
Archelale  s  Square,  which  occupied  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  land  from  Meeting  to  King  Street  and  from  Queen 
to  Broad  Street.  The  Meeting  House  occupied  the  same 
site  on  which  their  present  house  of  worship  now  stands  ; 
the  date  of  its  erection  is  not  mentioned  by  any  I  have 
consulted,  but  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  built  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Archdale  in  1696,  the  Governor 
himself  being  a  Quaker." 

This  "Quaker  Lot  "  on  King  Street,  just  South  of  Queen 
Street,  is  a  most  interesting  locality.  It  forms  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Archdale's  Square,  and  the  occupancy  and  title  date 
back  to  among  the  oldest,  without  change,  in  the  city.  A 
very  interesting  narrative  prepared  by  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia,  says:  (1718).  After  having  made  use  of 
the  lot  of  ground  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  with- 
out any  regular  title  or  fee  in  it,  Friends  in  London  applied 
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to  the  King  in  Council  to  have  the  property  duly  vested  ;" 
and  this  was  granted.  At  least  three  separate  houses  of 
worship  have  been  erected  on  this  lot  ;  the  last  was  built  in 
1856,  at  a  cost  of  $3,751.46,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1861. 
There  are  several  graves  in  the  lot,  but  it  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  used  for  its  original  purpose.  The  dwelling 
house  in  the  rear  is  rented  out. 

The  late  Rev.  George  Howe,  D.  D.,  gives  the  following 
interesting  picture  of  the  population  of  Carolina  in  1685  : 

"  Fifteen  years  have  now  passed  since  the  first  permanent 
settlement  of  Europeans  was  made  within  the  bounds  of 
South  Carolina.  A  population  of  about  2,500  persons  have 
been  transferred  from  the  shores  of  the  old  Continent,  and 
have  established  themselves  here.  A  portion  of  them  are 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  to  which  a  majority 
of  the  Proprietors  belonged.  The  large  majority  from  the 
beginning  have  been  Dissenters  from  that  Church.  They 
have  come  from  various  portions  of  Britain  or  its  Colonies, 
and  from  France.  They  are  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
French  or  Dutch  extraction.  They  have  almost  all  been 
disciplined  in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  their  sufferings 
have,  to  a  large  extent,  resulted  from  the  conscientious 
maintenance  of  their  religious  opinions  against  the  pos- 
sessors of  influence  and  power.  The  majority  of  them 
have  high  and  just  ideas  of  personal  responsibility,  and  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  They  have  come  to  these 
shores,  some  to  better  their  condition  in  things  temporal, 
the  majority  of  those  dissenting  from  the  English  Church, 
tor  freedom  to  worship  God  ;  some,  voluntarily,  to  escape 
bitter  persecution,  and  others  banished  for  religion's  sake 
to  a  savage  wilderness,  They  have  been  obliged  thus  far 
to  contend  with  those  inconveniences  incident  to  first  set- 
tlers in  a  new  country,  in  a  trying  climate,  with  everything 
to  learn,  and  surrounded  by  a  savage  foe." 

In   1686  the  leading  elements  of   population,  classed 
denominatively,  were  English  Churchmen,  Scotch  and  Irish 
Presbyterians,  Dutch  and  German  Lutherans,  French  Cal- 
vinists,  a  few  Irish  Catholics,  and  Quakers.    There  were 
49 
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also  various  other  small  elements  of  population  from  Ber- 
muda, the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  It  is  hard  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  numbers  of  each,  as  many  had  come  singly 
in  the  numerous  vessels  arriving  at  Charles  Town.  To  give 
some  idea  of  these  ship  facilities  for  reaching  this  port,  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  were  1 6  vessels  discharging  and 
loading  cargo  at  one  time  as  early  as  1680,  ten  years  after 
the  first  landing. 

In  1696  there  was  a  small  accession  of  population  from 
New  England,  mostly  passing  through  Charles  Town ;  a 
party  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,  under  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lord, 
settled  in  a  body  on  the  Ashley  River,  and  the  ruins  of 
their  fort  and  buildings  may  yet  be  seen  near  Summerville. 
No  considerable  groups  of  settlers  are  known  to  have  emi- 
grated here  between  1696  and  1730,  but  there  was  a  constant 
gain  in  population  by  every  arriving  vessel.  In  1704  the 
white  population  was  between  five  and  six  thousand  for  the 
whole  Province.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  numbers  in 
the  town  with  accuracy,  but  there  were  only  four  places  of 
public  worship,  the  Huguenot  Church,  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  St.  Philip's  (Episcopal)  Church,  and  the  White 
Meeting  (Presbyterian  and  Congregational)  Church. 

During  the  first  ten  years  on  the  Ashley,  there  was  a 
steady  increase  of  growth  at  "  Oyster  Point,"  and  a  steady 
decline  at  "  Albemarle  Point,"  which  latter  was  officially 
abandoned  in  1679  in  favor  of  the  new  settlement.  As 
there  were  only  2,500  people,  including  slaves,  in  the  two 
Ashley  River  towns,  and  outside  in  different  places,  the 
numbers  of  any  one  denomination  in  either  town  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  very  limited.  The 
fundamental  Constitution  was  liberal  in  construction  as  to 
numbers,  for  it  authorized  seven  persons  agreeing  among 
themselves  as  to  belief,  &c.,  to  constitute  a  Church  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  authentic  record  of  there  having 
been  a  place  of  public  worship  in  Charles  Town  previous 
to  1680. 

Between  1730  and  1750  a  great  addition  was  made  to  the 
population  of  the  Colony,  from  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
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Germany.  The  dreadful  war  which  scourged  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate  for  so  many  years  drove  thou- 
sands to  America  :  a  portion  came  here.  The  vessels  that 
brought  them  to  Charles  Town  made  profitable  voyages, 
because  of  the  full  outward  cargoes  always  offering. 

When  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  originally  settled  by 
the  French,  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  it  was  stipulated  for  the  inhabitants  that  they 
should  hold  their  lands  on  condition  of  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign.  With  this  condition  they 
refused  to  comply,  without  annexing  a  qualification  that 
they  should  not  bear  arms — this  was  allowed  by  the  military 
commander,  but  subsequently  disallowed  by  the  crown. 

In  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  Ameri- 
can territory,  beginning  in  1755,  the  continuance  of  Acadian 
Neutrals  in  Nova  Scotia  was  not  regarded  favorably.  To 
expel  them  from  the  country  with  choice  of  residence,  would 
be  to  reinforce  the  French  in  Canada.  It  was  finally  de- 
termined to  adopt  the  severe  policy  of  settling  them  in  the 
English  Provinces,  and  this  harsh  measure  was  forthwith 
put  into  execution,  and  about  twelve  hundred  were  sent  to 
Charles  Town. 

From  the  land  of  "  the  forest  primeval,  the  murmuring 
pines  and  the  hemlocks,"  these  Acadian  farmers  were  thrust 
forth  from  their  peaceful  homes  by  a  Royal  edict. 

"  When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  vessels  departed, 
Bearing  a  nation,  with  all  its  household  goods,  into  exile. 
Exile  without  an  end,  and  without  an  example  in  story, 
Far  asundei-,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Acadians  landed. 
Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  city, 
From  the  cold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry  Southern  savannas." 

Some  of  those  who  came  here  ''achieved  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction and  remained  in  Carolina  ";  others  as  soon  as  peace 
was  declared,  left  their  new  Southern  homes  and  made  their 
way  back  to  their  native  land. 

"  Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  Atlantic, 
Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers  from  exile 
Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  its  bosom." 
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They  were  a  frugal  hard-working  people,  and  for  years 
some  of  them  plied  their  vocation  as  fishermen  in  this  har- 
bor, furnishing  our  markets  with  an  abundant  supply  of  fish. 

As  early  as  1740,  there  were  several  Jewish  families  in 
Charleston,  and  in  1750  they  were  sufficient  in  numbers  to 
have  a  house  of  worship.  This  was  located  in  Union,  now 
State  Street,  near  Queen  Street ;  the  Rev.  Isaac  de  Costa 
was  the  first  pastor,  and  the  name  of  the  congregation 
"Beth  Elohim  "  is  preserved  to  the  present  day.  In  1757 
the  congregation  moved  to  a  building  No.  318  King  Street, 
near  Hasel  Street,  and  there  worshipped  until  1780,  when 
they  again  removed  to  a  building  in  Hasel  Street  near  the 
site  of  the  present  handsome  Synagogue.  This  last  location 
was  purchased  in  1795  from  the  heirs  of  Nicholas  Trott. 

Among  the  names  in  the  first  congregation,  with  the  pas- 
tor, I  find  the  following:  Isaac  de  Costa,  Moses  Cohen, 
Joseph  and  Meshod  Tobias,  M.  Pementa,  David  D.  Olivera, 
Abraham  de  Costa,  Mordecai  and  Levy  Shefftall,  M.  Laz- 
arus and  Abraham  N.  Cardozo. 

These  names  are  of  foreign  accent  and  are  of  different 
climes,  and  proclaim  the  far  reaching  hope,  with  which  flee- 
ing the  persecution  and  the  hate  of  Europe,  they  sought  the 
peace  of  home  and  fireside,  civic  freedom  and  religious 
liberty  in  this  new  world. 

"  For  in  the  background  figures  vague  and  vast 
Of  Patriarchs  and  of  Prophets  rose  sublime, 
And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  past, 
They  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time." 

And  a  safe  refuge  it  has  proved  to  be  where  the  ancient 
faith  of  the  fathers  might  be  the  unmolested  faith  of  the 
children  from  generation  to  generation — a  hope  realized  in 
the  hospitable  city  of  their  adoption,  through  all  its  history, 
to  them  even  as  to  others. 

In  the  War  of  Independence,  numbers  were  enrolled  in 
the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  and  upon  the  formation  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  the  Jewish  citizens  of 
Charleston,  New  York,  Richmond  and  Philadelphia  united 
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in  presenting  a  congratulatory  address  to  Washington  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  public^ly  ac- 
knowledged. 

In  1764  about  600  Palatines  arrived  here,  having  been 
aided  to  acconnplish  their  journey  by  the  liberality  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  of  London,  and  the  friendly  aid  of  the 
King  of  England.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a  third  arri- 
val of  French  Protestants  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert ;  these 
finally  settled  in  Abbeville,  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  the  historian  of  South  Carolina,  himself  of 
Irish  parentage,  alluding  to  the  large  foreign  Protestant 
immigration  to  Charleston,  says  :  Prior  to  the  American 
Revolution  in  1776,  there  were  very  few  Roman  Catholics 
in  Charleston,  and  these  had  no  ministry.'' 

In  a  later  edition  of  his  history  (1809),  he  says:  But  of 
all  other  countries,  none  has  furnished  the  Province  with 
so  many  inhabitants  as  Ireland.  Scarce  a  ship  sailed  from 
any  of  its  ports  for  Charleston,  that  was  not  crowded  with 
men,  women  and  children.  The  bounty  allowed  to  new 
settlers  induced  numbers  of  these  people  to  resort  to  Caro- 
lina. The  merchants  finding  this  bounty  equivalent  to  the 
expenses  of  the  passage,  persuaded  the  people  to  embark. 
Many  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  spirit  of  emigration 
from  Ireland,  but  domestic  oppression  was  the  most  power- 
ful and  prevalent."  The  period  alluded  to  is  between 
1 784- 1 809. 

The  first  Roman  Catholics  to  arrive  were  Irish  immi- 
grants, or  Redemptionists,"  as  they  were  called,  from 
having  to  work  out,  upon  arrival,  the  expenses  of  their 
passage  over. 

About  1786,  a  vessel  bound  for  South  America,  having 
on  board  an  Italian  priest,  put  into  Charleston  and  remained 
for  a  time.  At  the  request  of  a  few  Irishmen,  this  priest 
celebrated  Mass  in  an  humble  abode,  to  a  congregation  of 
about  tzvelve  persons. 

This  was  the  first  Mass  celebrated  in  Charleston,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion to  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
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Georgia,  which  afterwards  constituted  the  See  of  Charles- 
ton. 

The  first  church  in  this  region  was  erected  at  Newberne, 
in  1790,  by  the  Gaston  family. 

Father  O'Reilly,  a  priest  of  Irish  birth,  was  the  next  to 
exercise  his  ministry  in  behalf  of  the  beginners.  He  arrived 
about  two  years  after  the  Italian,  but  feeble  health  pre- 
vented his  remaining  long.  Soon  after  the  departure  of 
Father  O'Reilly,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keating  arrived,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  priestly  duties. 

In  1789,  the  Catholics,  assisted  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
purchased  for  a  place  of  worship  a  small  tract  of  land  near 
to  the  town,  now  Hasel  Street,  containing  an  old  Methodist 
Meeting  House.  This  building  was  fitted  up  for  divine  ser- 
vice and  called     St.  Mary's." 

St.  Mary's  Church  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1790,  and  in  the  following  year,  1791,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Charleston  was  likewise  incor- 
porated. 

During  their  dependent  state,  the  Colonies  derived  their 
jurisdiction  through  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London 
District,  but  after  their  independence  was  achieved,  Balti- 
more was  selected  as  a  convenient  location  for  an  Epis- 
copal See,  and  the  Rev.  Jno.  Carroll,  consecrated  on  15th 
August,  1790,  was  nominated  her  Bishop.  His  Diocese 
comprised  the  entire  thirteen  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  1793,  the  Rev.  S.  F.  O'Gallagher,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
arrived  with  authority  from  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore  to 
collect  the  scattered  flock,  and  repair  the  house  of  worship 
which  had  almost  crumbled  into  ruin. 

He  removed  the  old  wooden  structure  (in  Hasel  Street), 
and  replaced  it  with  a  substantial  brick  building,  which  per- 
ished in  the  conflagration  of  1838.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  building,  the  present  one,  St.  Marys,  was 
erected. 

On  the  nth  July,  1820,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were 
separated  from  the  See  of  Baltimore  and  placed  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  a  new  See  erected  in  Charleston-,  comprising 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jno.  England  was  appointed  to  the  new 
See,  and  took  possession  in  December  of  the  same  year 
(1820).-  He  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Charleston.  Upon  his 
arrival,  the  Bishop  found  only  tzvo  churches  occupied,  and 
two  priests  doing  duty — one  at  Charleston  and  one  at  Au- 
gusta. 

Dr.  Ramsay  says :  Hitherto  Carolina  had  been  an  asylum 
to  those  who  fled  from  tyranny  and  persecution,  to  the 
exile,  the  weary  and  heavy  laden."  In  1793  a  new  variety 
of  human  misery  was  presented  for  the  exercise  of  its  hos- 
pitality. The  indiscriminate  massacre  of  Frenchmen  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  their  necessar}^  flight,  drove  thousands  to 
this  country,  several  hundred  of  whom  landed  at  this  port 
in  great  distress.  They  were  kindly  received  in  the  homes 
of  Charlestonians,  until  permanent  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  them.  So  great  was  this  misfortune  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  appropriated  money  for  their  re- 
lief. From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Randolph  to  Mr.  DanieV 
DeSaussure,  dated  Philadelphia,  February  27th,  1794,  I 
make  the  following  extract  :  '*  I  do  myself  the  honor  of 
enclosing  to  you  the  copy  of  an  Act  passed  on  the  I2th  inst., 
by  Congress,  for  the  relief  of  certain  inhabitants  of  St. 
Domingo."  4f      *      -je       u        quota  assigned  to 

South  Carolina  is  $1,750,  this  sum  the  President  consigns 
to  your  care  and  management." 

Mr.  Daniel  DeSaussure,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  and  enclosure,  says  :  "  In  July  last  it  was  foreseen 
that  a  number  of  these  unfortunate  people  would  come 
here.  Several  gentlemen  associated  themselves  to  receive 
and  distribute  such  contributions  as  should  be  made  for 
their  succor,  in  consequence  of  which  they  collected  from 
time  to  time  about  $12,500,  which  has  been  nearly  distribu 
ted  amongst  about  430  people,  in  supplying  them  with 
clothing,  blankets  and  fire-wood  during  the  winter,  and 
in  a  regular  distribution  of  a  certain  weekly  allowance  of 
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money  according  to  the  number  in  families  and  circum- 
stances."* 

This  money  contribution  of  our  citizens  alone  was  seven 
times  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  the  Congressional  appro- 
priation sent  to  Charleston,  but  did  not  represent  all  that 
was  contributed,  not  including  the  large  amount  of  private 
entertainment.  It  is  equally  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  this 
incident,  as  showing  the  hospitality  and  generous  action  of 
our  citizens,  as  to  recall  the  fact  that  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  nearly  a  century  the  St.  Domingo  refugees  and 
their  descendants  have  invariably  discharged  their  duties  as 
good  citizens,  in  prosperity  and  adversity. 

As  germane  to  the  subject  of  the  local  population  of 
Charles  Town,  the  dates  of  the  founding  of  certain  Socie- 
ties composed  of  citizens  of  different  nationalities  and  their 
descendants,  will  not  be  uninteresting: 

1729 — St.  Andrew's  Society  (Scotch). 

1733 — St.  George's  Society  (English). 

1737 — South  Carolina  Society  (French  Protestants). 

1766 — German  Friendly  (German). 

1774 — Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  (Extinct). 

1 791 — Hebrew  Orphan  Society. 

1801 — Hibernian  Society. 

*  The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  : 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  December  11,  ijgj. 

Resolved,  That  the  Vendue  Tax,  arising  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year, 
on  the  property  to  be  sold  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  from  St,  Domingo,  and  the 
Treasurer  residing  in  Charleston,  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same  into  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  the  Benevolent  Society,  for  the  use  of  the  said 
sufferers 

Ordered,  that  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  their  concurrence. 

JOHN  SANDFORD  DART.  C.  H.  R. 

By  order  of  the  House. 

In  the  Senate,  December  21^  ^793- 
Resolved,  That  this  House  do  concur  with  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  foregoing  resolution. 

Ordered,  that  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

FELIX  WARLEY,  C.  S. 

By  order  of  the  Senate. 
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We  copy  the  following  figures  of  population  from  the 
United  States  census.  There  is  a  concurrence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  that  of  i860,  and  the  enumeration 
of  white  population  in  1880  is  clearly  inaccurate,  as  it  shows 
a  less  number  than  in  1870. 

POPULATION. 

WHITES.  BLACKS.  TOTAL. 


1790  8,089  8,270  16,359 

1800                                               9,630  10,843  20,473 

I8IO  11,568  13.143  24,711 

1820  10,653  14.127  24,780 

1830  12,828  17.461  30.289 

1840  13,030  16,231  29,261 

1850  ..20,012  22,973  42,985 

i860     23,321  17.146  40,467 

1870  22,749  26,207  48,956 

1880  22,699  27,285  49.984 


EARLY  CROPS  AND  COMMERCE. 

The  peopling  of 
America  introduced 
at  once  for  the  nour- 
ishment and  comfort 
of  the  old  world,  the 
potato,  maize  and  l  he 
turkey;  also  tobacco, 
which  must  be  men- 
tioned, even  though 
it  may  be  regarded 
The  Plow  of  the  Period.  by  many  as  not  in  the 

beneficent  group,  and  yet  it  has  made  its  way,  so  to  speak, 
around  the  world.  In  the  description  of  England,  prefixed 
to  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  and  dated  1586,  one  of  these 
gifts  is  mentioned;  "of  the  potato  and  such  venerous  roots 
as  are  brought  to  furnish  up  our  banquets,  &c.,  &c."  Our 
colonists  found  the  potato  and  maize,  and  no  doubt  supplied 
50 
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their  tables  with  turkeys  and  other  game;  but,  doubtless, 
the  first  effort  after  securing  shelter  from  the  elements  was 
to  provide  for  regular  and  ample  supplies  of  food.  The  pro- 
ductions of  England  and  the  other  countries  from  which  the 
settlers  came  in  the  first  decade  were  not  particularly  suited 
to  the  climate  of  Carolina,  and  their  first  planting  operations 
"were  iijjudicious  and  unsuccessful." 

Highland  grains,  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted, 
were  not  entirely  successful  in  the  low  sandy  soil  common 
to  the  coast  region.  The  swamps  and  low  grounds  were  of 
forbidding  aspect,  thickly  wooded  and  hard  to  clear,  and 
even  when  cleared  were  not  adapted  to  any  crops  with 
which  the  settlers  were  then  familiar.  Stock  raising  was 
an  early  and  very  profitable  employment,  and  the  noble 
primeval  forests  presented  an  inviting  field  for  industry; 
masts,  spars  and  ship  timber  of  superb  material  were  easily 
obtained,  and  pipe  staves  for  the  contiguous  West  India 
markets  were  in  active  demand  and  in  plentiful  supply. 

Turpentine,  tar,  rosin  and  pitch  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  early  exports.  A  "Complete  description  of  Carolina 
and  the  natural  advantages  thereof,"  published  in  London 
in  1682,  thus  enHghtens  us  as  to  the  export  of  tar:  "  Tarr, 
made  of  the  Resinous  Juice  of  the  pine,  they  make  great 
quantities  yearly,  transporting  many  tuns  to  Barbadoes, 
Jamaica  and  the  Caribbee  Islands;  when  boyl'd  to  a  thicker 
consistance  it  is  Pitch." 

Governor  Archdale's  account  of  the  Province  (1707)  men- 
tions the  arrival  in  England  "of  17  ships  from  Charles 
Town,  laden  with  Rice,  Skin's,  Pitch  and  Tar."  It  appears 
by  the  Custom  House  entries,  1730-31,  that  there  sailed 
within  one  year  from  Charles  Town  two  hundred  and  seven 
ships  which  carried,  among  other  goods,  10,754  barrels  of 
pitch,  2,063  of  tar,  and  1,139  turpentine — the  first  men- 
tion I  can  find  of  the  latter  article.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Importance  of  the  British  Plantations  in  America  to 
the  Kingdom,"  printed  in  London,  1731,  I  find,  in  reference 
to  Carolina,  that  "the  making  of  Pitch  and  Tar  was  often 
thought  impracticable,  though  now  we  know  where  to  be 
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supplied  with  these  two  necessaries  at  a  less  price  than  the 
Danes  and  Swedes  made  us  pay  before  that  art  was  taught  us." 

Beaver,  bear,  deer,  fox,  racoons,  wild-cats,  and  other 
animals,  whose  skins  and  furs  were  valuable,  received  early 
attention.  Considering  the  times,  the  circumstances  and 
the  difficulties  of  transportation  with  the  vast  interior,  it  is 
surprising  to  know  that  as  early  as  1710,  70,000  deer  skins 
were  exported;  in  1731  250,000,  and  in  1748  the  seemingly 
enormous  quantity  of  600,000.  The  value  of  a  deer  skin 
then  was  thirty  cents,  and  the  value  now  about  four  times 
that  amount  ;  about  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money  then  and  now,  so  that  in  deer  skins  the  market  can 
be  reported  steady  for  two  centuries  of  time. 

A  gentleman  long  resident  in  South  Carolina  (173 1)  states 
that  "Charles  Town  traded  with  eight  thousand  Indians,  and 
yet  nine  hundred  hogsheads  of  rum  was  the  most  they  ever 
imported*  in  one  year  for  home  consumption  and  trade  with 
these  eight  thousand  Indians."  Evidently  the  relation  of 
the  rum  to  the  volume  of  trade  was  considered  quite  dis- 
proportionate. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  RICE. 

In  a  bill  of  lading  (1671)  from  London,  per  Ship  William 
and  Ralphs  Wm.  Jeffreys,  Master,  bound  for  Charles  Town, 
Ashley  River,  there  was  among  other  articles  in  the  cargo 
"  a  barrel  of  Rice." 

In  the  curious  pamphlet  of  173 1,  previously  referred  to, 
but  without  date,  we  find  "  Dr.  Woodward's  "  name  mention- 
ed as  receiving  a  parcel  of  seed  rice  from  "  Madagascar,"  in 
Charles  Town,  which  was  planted  and  harvested,  but  he 
was  ignorant  for  some  years  how  to  clean  it  for  use.  It  is 
likewise  '/  reported  that  DuBois,  Treasurer  of  the  East 
India  Company,  did  send  to  Charles  Town  at  an  early 
date  a  small  bag  of  Seed  Rice,  some  short  time  after  Dr. 
Woodward's  planting  of  Rice,  from  whence  it  is  reasonable 
enough  to  suppose  might  come  those  two  sorts  called  Red 
Rice — from  the  redness  of  the  inner  husk — and  White  Rice, 
though  they  both  clean  and  become  white  alike." 
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Twenty-one  years  after  the  first  landing,  there  was  an  Act 
of  Assembly  (September  26th,  169 1)  conferring  a  reward  on 
Peter  Jacob  Guerard,  inventor  of  a  pendulum  engine  for 
"  husking  rice,"  which  was  superior  to  any  machine  pre- 
viously used  in  the  Colony.  This  proves  on  high  authority 
that  among  the  grain  planting  experiments  rice  had  a  very 
early  place,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these,  perhaps 
small  plantings,  led  the  way  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
plant,  its  more  general  cultivation,  and  the  improvement  of 
its  preparation  for  market.  It  shows  also  that  the  ingenuity 
of  our  people  had  been  at  an  early  day  at  work  to  find  a 
way  to  clean  the  seed.  The  true  date  of  this  machine  is 
probably  1685,  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  rice  planting 
must  have  been  previous,  and  perhaps  nearly  coeval  with 
the  settlement,  as  Dr.  Woodward,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  first  Englishman  to  reside  in  Carolina,  and  was  the 
immediate  representative  of  Shaftesbury. 

Dr.  Ramsay  gives  substantially  this  account  of  rice  cul- 
ture in  Carolina,  which  is  clearly  after  its  introduction  : 

Governor  Thomas  Smith  had  been  in  Madagascar  before 
he  settled  in  Carolina,  and  had  observed  that  rice  was  planted 
and  grew  in  low  moist  ground.  Having  a  small  area  of  such 
land  in  the  garden  adjoining  his  residence  on  East  Bay,  at 
the  corner  of  what  is  now  Longitude  Lane,  he  was  satisfied 
that  rice  would  grow  there  if  seed  could  be  obtained.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  a  vessel  in  distress  from  Madagascar 
put  into  Charles  Town  harbor  in  1694,  and  the  master  hav- 
ing known  Governor  Smith  in  the  island  from  whence  he 
came,  inquired  for  him.  In  the  interview  that  took  place 
Governor  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some  seed  rice 
to  plant  as  an  experiment.  A  small  quantity  was  secured, 
and  was  in  due  season  planted  in  his  garden,  where  the  Com- 
mercial Cotton  Press  now  stands,  or  very  near  that  locality 
towards  Church  Street.  It  grew  luxuriantly,  and  this  little 
crop  was  distributed  by  Governor  Smith  among  his  planting 
friends,  and  from  this  thoughtful  beginning,  the  first  great 
staple  commodity  of  South  Carolina  took  its  rise,  and  soon 
thereafter  became  the  chief  support  of  the  Colony,  furnish- 
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ing  cheap  food  for  man  and  beast,  and  an  annually  increas- 
ing quantity  for  export.  When  it  was  introduced  there 
were  few  negroes  in  the  Province,  the  government  unsettled, 
and  the  soil,  cultivation,  and  other  circumstances  most 
favorable  to  its  growth  were  unknown.  The  ravages  of 
pirates  on  the  coast  for  the  twenty  years  succeeding  its  first 
cultivation  made  all  exporting  so  hazardous  as  to  somewhat 
limit  rice  production  ;  but  in  1724,  after  all  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances of  the  period  had  been  surmounted,  the  home 
consumption  was  amply  supplied,  and  eighteen  thousand 
barrels  of  rice  were  shipped  abroad.  In  1760  the  surplus 
over  consumption  exported  had  risen  to  one  hundred  thous- 
and barrels,  and  in  1770  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thous- 
and barrels,  with  a  value  of  $1,530,000 — or  about  $13  per 
package,  and,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  selling  for  about 
three  cents  per  pound. 

Let  us  pause  and  consider  the  details  of  this  certainly 
remarkable  result.  Rice  was  then  grown  on  inland  swamps, 
and  also  on  high  lands  as  in  many  Eastern  countries.  Ex- 
perience with  succeeding  crops  demonstrated  that  the  low 
grounds  agreed  better  with  this  culture,  and  so  the  inland 
swamps  were  extensively  cleared  to  increase  the  crop.  In 
the  process  of  time  as  these  fields  became  too  grassy  and 
stubborn,  they  were  abandoned  for  new  clearings;  and  so 
on,  until  at  length  the  superior  advantages  of  the  tide  lands 
and  the  more  complete  facilities  for  irrigation  afforded  by 
their  location  were  discovered. 

Those  of  us  who  have  visited  a  modern  tide  swamp  rice 
plantation,  with  its  improved  drainage,  thrashing  imple- 
ments, pounding  mill,  and  labor-saving  contrivances,  will 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done  in  the  Provincial 
and  Colonial  period  ;  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  then  crops 
were  raised  with  imperfect  facilities  of  irrigation,  that  the 
flail  in  the  hands  of  the  laborer  was  the  only  means  of  sep- 
arating the  grain  from  the  sheaf,  and  the  chaff  taken  off  by 
grinding  in  a  crude  wooden  mill ;  that  a  rude  mortar  made 
of  a  pine  stump,  to  contain  a  bushel  or  less  of  the  grain, 
with  a  pestle  of  seasoned  lightwood  in  the  hands  of  a  laborer, 
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was  the  only  contrivance  in  use  through  long  years  to  clean 
the  grain  for  market.  That  so  slow  was  this  crude  process 
that  the  task  for  a  male  laborer  was  six  pecks  a  day,  and 
for  a  female  laborer  four  pecks  a  day,  with  their  half  acre 
field-task.  Consider  also  the  putting  up  and  transportation 
of  this  bulky  crop  ;  grown  largely  on  interior  swamps  at  a 
distance  from  this  port  and  market.  In  every  rice  neighbor- 
hood or  large  plantation  there  was  a  cooper  shop.  The 
pine  staves  and  oak  hoops  were  cut  and  split  near  by,  made 
into  barrels,  the  rice  packed  in  them,  hauled  on  wooden 
sleds  by  oxen  to  the  nearest  water-course,  loaded  in  sloops 
and  sent  to  Charles  Town.  When  these  then  available 
means  are  compared  with  the  grand  result  of  a  large  local 
consumption  supplied,  and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  barrels  exported  from  a  single  crop,  that  in  seek- 
ing European  markets  for  this  new  Carolina  rice,  it  had  to 
meet  there  in  competition  the  rice  of  India,  China,  and  the 
Asiatic  Islands,  Africa  and  Southern  Europe,  and  did 
so  successfully,  the  people  who  achieved  this  marvelous 
work  cannot  very  well  be  classed  as  indolent,  or  wanting  in 
force  of  character,  in  surmounting  the  great  difficulties  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  or  in  intelligence  to  direct  the 
labor  of  unskilled  Africans. 

The  rice  culture  on  inland  swamps  was  continued  with 
steadily  increasing  results,  through  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century  of  time  ;  from  its  small  beginnings  it  had  spread 
over  a  great  breadth  of  territory  in  lower  South  Carolina. 
Few  planters  failed  of  acquiring  an  independence,  and  many 
made  fortunes,  large  for  the  time  and  circumstances.  The 
aggregate  of  thought  and  work  to  make  these  swamps  availa- 
ble and  productive  was  arduous,  and  at  some  points  pre- 
carious ;  subject  as  they  were  sometimes  to  an  excess  of 
water,  and  to  a  want  of  it  at  other  times  when  most  needed. 

I  have  made  extended  inquiries  as  to  the  date  of  the 
earliest  successful  experiment  in  reclaiming  river  swamp 
land  for  rice  culture,  and  find  that  Mr.  McKewn  Johnstone 
the  Elder,  raised  a  crop  on  such  land  at  the  "  Estherville  " 
plantation  on  Winyah  Bay  as  early  as  1758.    A  most  inter- 
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esting  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  agricultural  history  of 
the  State,  can  be  written  of  the  great  change  in  the  rice 
culture  from  the  inland  swamps  to  what  was  at  first  thought 
and  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  hazardous  venture  of  river 
land  under  bank,  and  even  the  flattering  results  obtained 
from  these  rich  alluvial  soils  accomplished  it  very  gradually. 

Governor  Wright,  the  last  of  the  Royal  Governors  of 
Georgia,  commissioned  in  1760,  was  a  rice  planter,  and  was 
prominent  in  encouraging  its  culture,  and  bringing  into  use 
and  value  the  tide  swamp  land,"  but  the  complete  change 
was  delayed  by  imperfectly  constructed  banks  and  trunks, 
in  general  use,  through  many  subsequent  years,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  century  that  the  very  general 
abandonment  of  inland  swamps  occurred.  There  were  a 
great  many  plantations  for  inland  culture  as  late  as  1820-25, 
when  the  Izard  family  gave  up  the  cultivation  of  the  "  Elms  " 
and  "  Izard  Camp,"  two  inland  rice  plantations  near  Otranto 
on  the  Northeastern  Railroad,  and  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  some  inland  rice  fields  were  in  use  as  late  as  i860,  as 
for  instance  Mr.  Trenholm's  "  VVythewood  "  plantation  in 
St.  Thomas  Parish,  and  to-day  there  are  still  such  fields  cul- 
tivated, but  the  area  has  long  since  been  very  limited. 

Duri)  g  this  period,  1758-1800,  the  great  breadth  of  inland 
rice  swamps  was  abandoned,  and  the  thought,  experience 
and  labor,  were  gradually  transferred  to  the  river  swamps, 
to  enter  upon  a  new  and  wider  career  of  prosperity,  with  a 
complete  system  of  irrigation,  improved  culture,  and  a 
wonderful  advance  in  mechanical  contrivances  for  economiz- 
ing and  perfecting  the  preparation  of  this  crop  for  market. 
As  we  sometimes  journey  through  this  section  of  the  State 
it  is  with  surprise  and  wonder  we  still  see  the  evidences  of 
the  old  culture,  as  we  look  upon  the  lands  now  lying  waste. 
But  there  is  equal  surprise  and  wonder  in  contemplating 
what  has  been  done  since  in  the  new  fields  on  the  rivers. 

INDIGO. 

In  Samuel  Wilson's  account  of  Carolina  (1682),  he  says: 
Indigo  thrives  well  here,  and  very  good  hath  been  made  ;" 
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but  I  can  find  no  mention  of  it  as  an  article  of  export,  or  of 
its  extended  growth,  in  the  Colony,  until  many  years  after 
this  date. 

That  laborious  and  painstaking  writer,  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  his 
history,  says  of  this  culture,  "  it  proved  more  really  beneficial 
to  Carolina  than  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  to  old  or 
new  Spain."  As  the  Colony  was  indebted  to  the  intelligent 
use  of  a  chance  opportunity  availed  of  by  Governor  Thomas 
Smith  for  the  initiation  of  rice  culture,  which  so  rapidly 
supplied  cheap  food  for  man  and  beast,  and  added  so  largely 
to  the  wealth  of  the  people,  so  fifty  years  afterwards  it  came 
about  that  a  young  lady,  by  her  intelligent  observation  and 
diligence,  was  the  originator  of  Carolina  indigo  culture. 
The  following  narrative  reads  like  a  romance,  and  illustrates 
how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  a  single  person  towards 
achieving  a  large  result. 

In  1739  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Lucas  was  Governor 
of  Antigua,  one  of  the  Leeward  Lsles,  noted  in  history  as 
having  been  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  His  family 
had  resided  many  years  there,  when  in  that  year  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Lucas  requiring  a  change  of  climate,  "  Colonel  Lucas 
removed  his  family  to  Carolina,  where  he  had  a  landed 
estate  of  some  value,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  their 
home  for  the  future  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Spain  soon  after  his  arrival  obliged  him  to  return  to  Antigua, 
while  his  wife  remained  with  her  children  in  the  Province 
for  the  benefit  of  as  much  winter  as  the  year  in  this  latitude 
affords. 

"The  feeble  state  of  Mrs.  Lucas'  health  threw  the  whole 
care  of  the  family  and  the  superintendence  of  their  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  the  eldest  daughter,  then  only  eighteen 
years  of  age;  her  youth,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  ap- 
plying herself  at  once  in  the  endeavor  to  increase  the  re- 
sources of  the  new  country  to  which  she  had  come,  and  to 
introduce  the  culture  of  those  plants  for  which  the  climate 
appeared  to  her  adapted.  Though  by  birth  a  West  Indian, 
she  had  been  educated  in  England,  and  had  brought  with 
her  to  America  the  industry,  the  habits  of  observation,  and 
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the  strong  love  of  nature,  for  which  well  educated  English 
women  have  been  always  remarkable ;  but  in  no  country- 
would  it  have  been  common  to  find  a  woman  at  that  early 
age,  busied  in  plans  for  improving  the  conditions  of  things 
around  her,  fulfilling  her  arduous  duties  with  cheerfulness 
and  fidelity,  and  preserving  with  rare  skill  the  due  propor- 
tion among  those  duties.  The  judicious  manager  of  her 
father's  estates  never  degenerated  into  the  mere  manager. 
The  love  of  literature  and  science  continued  to  characterize 
her  to  the  last.  It  was  her  pleasure  to  assist  by  every 
means  in  her  power  by  collecting  for  him  plants  and 
animals,  and  by  her  ready  and  intelligent  sympathy  was 
pleasantly  known  to  one  of  our  earliest  Botanists,  Dr. 
Garden,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Linnaeus." 

Hindoostan  is  the  native  field  for  the  growth  of  indigo, 
but  transplanted  to  the  West  Indian  Islands  it  was  found  to 
naturalize  readily,  and  proved  a  profitable  crop  in  its  new 
home. 

In  1741-42,  Colonel  Lucas,  owning  a  plantation  near  the 
confluence  of  Wappoo  Creek  and  Stono  River,  where  his 
family  were  then  residing,  encouraged  his  daughter  Eliza's 
fondness  for  planting,  by  sending  her  seeds  and  fruits  to  be 
tested  in  this  new  English  Colony.  Among  other  contribu- 
tions of  this  sort  was  some  indigo  seed  as  a  subject  of  ex- 
periment. The  record  shows,  that  without  particular  in- 
formation as  to  the  season  for  sowing  or  the  most  desirable 
soil,  she  undertook  the  experiment  of  indigo  culture.  The 
first  seed  was  planted  in  March  and  was  destroyed  by  a 
frost;  the  next  in  April  was  cut  down  by  worms;  a  third 
and  later  planting  succeeded.  Upon  Colonel  Lucas  hearing 
of  its  growth  he  sent  a  Mr.  Cromwell  from  the  Island  of 
Monserrat,  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  pleasant  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  with  a  soil  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
sugar,  indigo,  coffee  and  fruits,  who  was  versed  in  indigo 
culture,  and  in  the  intricate  process  of  its  preparation  for 
market,  and  gave  him  high  wages  to  develop  this  new  crop 
in  Carolina.  Under  his  direction  the  first  indigo  vats,  built 
of  brick,  were  erected  on  this  plantation,  and  the  first  Caro- 
51 
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lina  indigo  made.  It  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  this  was 
attributable  to  the  indigo  maker,  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  was  so 
impressed  with  the  promise  of  this  experiment  as  to  give 
expression  to  regrets  that  he  should  have  to  do  what  he 
believed  would  certainly  ruin  a  similar  industry  in  his  own 
land.  He  attempted  to  make  a  mystery  of  the  work  of 
preparation,  but  Miss  Lucas  by  close  observation  got  an  in- 
sight into  the  complex  process,  which  required  fermentation 
by  submerging  the  plants  in  cisterns  of  water,  and  a  tedious 
and  continuous  attention  to  many  details  of  preparation, 
and  was  subsequently  rewarded  by  improved  results. 

In  1744  the  whole  crop  was  saved  for  seed,  and  given 
away  in  small  parcels  to  a  great  number  of  planters,  and 
through  this  liberal  action  the  growth  of  indigo  became 
plentiful  in  the  Colony. 

Just  about  this  time  the  arrival  of  several  Frenchmen,  who 
had  some  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  indigo  prepara- 
tion, it  having  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  France, 
were  instrumental  in  producing  still  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. To  extend  the  culture,  every  new  item  of  information 
on  this  subject  was  published  in  the  "  Gazette "  for  the 
general  information  of  the  people. 

Indigo  is  described  as  "  a  light  and  beautiful  crop,  and  the 
process  of  changing  it  from  the  weed  into  the  matured  dry 
lumps  was  a  very  nice  and  critical  one,  requiring  untiring 
attention  during  night  and  day.  A  periodical  change  of 
hands  was  required  throughout  the  work  of  preparation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  indigo  maker,  who  could  no  more 
leave  his  post  of  responsibility  than  could  the  captain  of 
^hip  on  a  lee-shore." 

This  culture  was  urged  with  so  much  industry  and  success 
that  as  early  as  1747  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was  sent 
to  England.  The  offering  of"  Carolina  indigo  "  on  the  Eng- 
lish market  attracted  great  attention.  Great  Britain  was 
consuming  annually  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
French  indigo,  paying  for  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  the  statistics  showed  an  annual  increase 
of  consumption.    It  was  easy  to  see  the  gain  in  drawing 
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this  indigo  supply  from  their  own  Colony,  and  so  in  1748 
Parh'ament  passed  an  Act  allowing  a  bounty  of  six  pence 
per  pound  on  indigo  from  the  British  Colonies.  This  stimu- 
lated the  Carolina  production,  and  every  planter  applied 
himself  with  vigor  and  spirit  to  the  cultivation  of  the  article, 
and  they  vied  with  each  other  in  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  produced.  Some  years  elapsed  before  they  realized 
the  perfection  of  preparation,  which  had  given  French  indigo 
the  preference,  but  this  was  finally  accomplished,  and  large 
profits  accrued  as  the  reward  for  :heir  labors. 

Dr.  Ramsay  says  that  the  indigo  planters  in  Carolina 
doubled  their  capital  every  three  or  four  years,  which  was 
certainly  an  unexampled  planting  prosperity.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  the  cake  for 
market,  was  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  not 
only  to  supply  the  mother  country,  but  also  to  undersell 
and  supplant  the  French  indigo,  previously  in  control  of  the 
markets  of  Europe.  Ten  years  after  that  general  distribu- 
tion of  seed  in  1744,  the  export  of  indigo  from  Charles  Town 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  nine  hund- 
red and  twenty-four  pounds,  and  shortly  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  the  export  had  risen  to  one  million  one  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  An 
incident  will  show  the  value  of  the  prepared  indigo.  When 
Mr.  Peter  Sinkler  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  his 
property  burned  at  his  plantation  in  St.  Stephens,  among 
the  items  of  loss  we  find  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  pre- 
pared indigo,  valued  at  $30,000,  or  $1.50  per  pound. 

The  stocks  of  indigo  which  had  been  saved  during  the  | 
War  of  Independence  found  a  market  in  Charleston,  when 
its  commerce  was  resumed,  but  there  was  no  longer  the  pro- 
tection of  6d.  a  pound  in  Great  Britain,  and  various  other 
causes  operated  to  reduce  the  production.  The  figures  of 
export  show  a  steady  decline,  and  its  abandonment  as  a 
leading  crop  is  foreshadowed  by  the  statement  that  between 
1770  and  1794,  patches  of  cotton  were  grown  in  Carolina, 
some  of  which  was  of  the  black  seed  variety,  and  despite 
the  difficulties  of  securing  the  lint,  the  necessit^ies  of  the 
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times  developed  domestic  fabricators  of  the  wool,  until  about 
the  latter  year,  when  the  practice  of  using  home  spun  cotton 
goods  became  common  in  many  localities.  The  yarn  was 
usually  spun  at  home  and  sent  to  the  nearest  weaver.  The 
Irish  settlers  in  Williamsburg  County  had  a  manufacturing 
establishment  at  Murray's  Ferry,  which  turned  out  large 
amounts  of  cotton  goods,  and  had  for  several  years  a  re- 
munerative trade  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  spread 
of  this  new  crop  will  be  referred  to  subsequently.  Here  and 
there  in  several  counties  adjacent  to  Charleston  indigo  was 
grown  and  prepared  for  use  at  home,  and  in  this  city  Caro- 
lina made  indigo  in  little  cakes  could  always  be  purchased 
up  to  1867. 

SILK. 

Samuel  Wilson,  in  his  account  of  Carolina  (1682),  says: 
"  There  is  in  Carolina  great  plenty  of  mulberry  trees,  such  as 
are  by  experience  found  to  feed  the  silk  worm  very  well, 
yea,  as  well  as  the  white  mulberry,  but  there  is  of  that  sort 
also,  which  are  propagated  with  a  great  deal  of  care  ;  a  stick 
new  cut  and  thrust  into  the  ground,  seldom  failing  to  grow, 
and  so  likewise  the  seed  if  there  be  sown." 

Governor  Archdale  speaks  of  silk  in  his  description  of 
Carolina:  "Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  I  understand  that 
silk  is  come  into  great  improvement,  some  families  making 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  their  plantation  work  not 
neglected  ;  little  negro  children  being  serviceable  in  feeding 
the  silk  worms  ;  and  I  must  give  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  the 
reputation  of  being  the  principal  promoter  hereof,  and  of  a 
considerable  vineyard  also.  I  further  understand  that  the 
inhabitants  work  silk  up  into  druggets  mixed  with  wool, 
which  is  an  excellent  wear  for  that  country." 

For  a  century  and  a  half  these  efforts  to  produce  silk 
were  continued  not  only  in  Carolina,  but  in  all  the  Colonies, 
and  just  after  the  landing  at  James  Town,  the  enthusiasm 
for  silk  worms  caused  the  mulberry  tree  to  be  planted  in 
England,  and  the  king  himself  engaged  in  this  attractive 
business. 
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There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  infatuation  for  silk  culture 
everywhere.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  "  called  his  Carolina  plan- 
tation Silk  Hope,  and  sent  silk  to  England  in  1699,"  but  fifty 
years  after  the  export  "  had  reached  a  climax  of  only  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  pounds."  Some  public  spirited 
Charleston  ladies  of  high  standing  substituted  the  winding 
of  silk  from  the  cocoons,  for  the  tamer  recreations  of  needle- 
work, and  the  playing  of  the  harpsicord,  and  as  many  as 
three  silk  dresses  had  an  existence  in  Charleston,  one  of 
which  I  learn  still  survives.  There  were  no  real  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  production  of  silk  in  the  Colonies,  but  the 
economic  fact  remained,  that  people  could  make  twice  as 
much  money  at  other  employments,  and  this  explains  its 
extended  failure  everywhere  in  America.  One  hundred 
years  after  those  three  silk  dresses  were  made  in  Charleston 
from  native  grown  silk,  I  remember  as  a  boy,  seeing  sev- 
eral acres  of  land  located  West  of  Rutledge  and  North  of 
Spring  Street  in  this  city,  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  and 
a  large  two  story  frame  building  thereon,  filled  with  all  the 
appliances  for  growing  silk  worms  and  winding  silk  ;  I  have 
myself  wound  the  fine  thread  of  silk  from  the  cocoons,  little 
thinking  then  that  the  economic  result  awaiting  this  large  in- 
vestment had  been  already  ascertained  in  a  preceding  cen- 
tury— for  the  disappointing  experience  of  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware,  the  Swiss  at  Purysburg,  and  the  Saltzburgers  of 
Georgia,  was  the  fortune  of  the  enterprising  Charleston 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Teasdale,  Hopkins  and  others,  who  had 
projected  this  scheme  less  than  half  a  century  ago. 

A  similar  narrative  could  be  prepared  in  regard  to  attempts 
to  cultivate  the  vine,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  so 
here. 


ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD— 1725-1775. 

Having  presented  in  brief  narrative  some  account  of  the 
early  voyages  on  our  coast,  the  early  settlers,  their  suffer- 
ings, losses,  and  hardships,  the  sources  of  population  and 
early  religious  development,  the  early  crops  and  commerce 
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of  the  Province,  we  find  Charleston  in  this  period  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most  prosperous  town  of  the  Colonies. 
Planted  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  constitution,  its 
citizens  had  been  nursed  in  danger,  and  made  vigorous  by 
years  of  strife  and  suffering,  but  wealth  and  great  prosperity 
had  been  achieved  in  spite  of  trials,  and  in  the  half  century 
between  1725-75  the  population  had  largely  increased. 

From  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  importance  of  the  British 
plantations  in  America  to  this  Kingdom,  London,  1731," — 
pages  62-63, — I  quote  the  following  account  of  Charles 
Town  and  its  vicinity  : 

I  shall  now  speak  of  our  plantations  on  this  Continent ; 
and  shall  begin  with  South  Carolina,  which  is  capable  of 
being  made  the  most  valuable  Province  in  North  America  ; 
it  is  now  the  largest,  being  seventy  leagues  front  on  the  sea 
from  Cape  Fear,  the  Northernmost  bounds,  to  the  River 
May,  where  was  an  English  Fort,  built  by  order  of  General 
Nicholson.  The  climate  is  so  good,  that  for  eight  months 
in  the  year  no  place  exceeds  it ;  the  other  four  months, 
May,  June ^  July  and  August,  are  very  hot  and  produce 
much  thunder;  yet  no  place  is  more  healthful.  The  soil  in 
general  is  sandy,  out  of  which  is  produced  all  manner  of 
English  grain,  in  great  perfection,  as  well  as  rice,  Indian 
corn,  &c.  Nor  doth  any  place  exceed  it  for  fine  fruits. 
Near  the  banks  of  rivers  there  is  strong  rich  land  which 
produces  hemp  in  as  great  perfection  as  any  in  the  world. 
Mulberry  trees  of  all  sorts  grow  in  vast  quantities,  and  are 
of  prodigious  quick  growth.  So  that  it  has  already  been 
shown  by  many  people  that  no  place  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing better  silk,  and  with  more  ease.  The  chief  of  their  ex- 
ports, at  present,  are  rice,  deer-skins,  pitch,  tarr,  turpentine, 
beef,  pork,  tanned  leather,  cedar  wood,  deal  boards,  pipe 
staves,  timber  of  all  sorts,  masts,  yards,  etc.  And  some  few 
ships  have  been  built  there,  and  those  as  good  as  any  that 
ever  were  built  in  America.  It  must  be  allowed  that  no 
place  is  more  capable  or  convenient  for  building  of  ships  ; 
for  the  countrey  abounds  with  fine  timber,  and  has  so  many 
fine  rivers  as  any  part  of  the  known  world." 
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At  pages  64-65,  we  find  the  accompanying  commercial 
review,  which  is  most  interesting,  as  showing  the  progress 
made  during  this  half  century: 

"The  number  of  white  people — men,  women  and  child- 
ren— in.  the  year  1724,  was  about  14,000;  the  slaves  (most 
of  which  are  negroes) — men,  women  and  children — included 
about  32,000,  and,  no  doubt,  they  are  now  encreased,  for 
there  has  been  many  negroes  imported  there  since.  In  the 
year  1723  the  imports  to  this  Province  amounted  to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and. twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
first  cost  in  goods  and  merchandize,  and  had  not  been  less 
yearly,  for  four  years  before.  This  estimate  was  made  from 
the  country  Collector's  Books,  who  received  a  Duty  of  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  Goods  imported  ;  so  that  if  any 
Fraud  was  committed  by  false  Report,  the  Imports  were  so 
much  more. 

The  quantity  of  British  Shipping  employed  by  means  of 
this  Province  is  not  less  than  8,000  Tons.  England  hath 
received  annually  from  this  Colony  only  in  Skins,  P^urs, 
Rice,  Pitch,  Tarr,  Turpentine,  Pipe  Staves,  &c.,  exclusive  of 
all  Bounty,  to  the  value  of  2oo,o0o/.  Sterling.  T.he  P>eight 
of  such  Shipping  would  not  amount  to  above  24,000/.,  and 
there  is  Profit  upon  that,  at  least  ten  per  cent.  i.  e.  2,400/. 
So  that  if  I  were  to  state  the  account  between  South  Caro- 
lina and  Britain,  it  would  stand  thus — 

Imported  from  Carolina  to  (ireat  Britain  of  their  Produce  annually.  .;i^'2oo,ooo 
In  Cash,  admitting  sixty  ships,  each  ship  to  bring  but  twenty  pounds.  1,200 

201,200 

Goods  sent  to  Carolina  annually  from  this  Kingdom  100,000 

The  real  Expence  of  8,000  Tons  of  Shipping  for  such  Voyage.  21,600 

  121,600 

The  whole  gain  to  this  Kingdom  by  Carolina  will  be  annually.  ....  79,600" 

These  two  items  are  also  most  interesting : 
"All  manner  of  Provisions  are  extremely  cheap  in  SotitJi 
Carolina^  insomuch  that  the  shipping  at  Charlestozvn  are  sup- 
plied all  the  year  round  with  Beef  at  less  than  Seven  Shil- 
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lings  Sterling  per  hundred  Weight ;  and  it  would  seem  in- 
credible should  one  relate  the  prodigious  quantities  of  Fish, 
and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  that  market  is  supplied  with 
them.  In  short  the  whole  Country  is  capable  of  vast  Im- 
provement ;  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  but  People 
to  make  it  much  the  most  considerable  settlement  his  Ma- 
jesty hath  on  the  Continent  of  America^ — Page  68, 

"  There  are  hat  makers  in  South  Carolina.  I  have  seen 
as  good  hats  made  there  in  all  respects  as  those  we  buy  in 
England  at  from  lo  to  25  Shillings." — Page  80. 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  show  how,  in  the  years  just 
preceding  the  Revolutionary  war,  wealth  had  further  ac- 
cumulated here,  and  how  general  was  the  prosperity. 

Mr.  Quincy,  in  his  journal  written  in  1773,  gives  his  im- 
pressions on  entering  the  harbor : 

"The  number  of  shipping  f^r  surpassed  all  I  have  seen  in 
Boston."  I  was  told  there  were  then  not  so  many  as  com- 
mon at  this  season,  though  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
sail  lay  off  the  town,  which  struck  me  very  agreeably,  and 
the  new  Exchange  which  pointed  the  place  of  my  landing 
made  a  most  noble  appearance."  -^^  *  Again:  "This 
town  makes  a  most  beautiful  appearance  as  you  come  up  to 
it,  and  in  many  respects  a  magnificent  one.  I  can  only  say, 
in  general,  that  in  grandeur,  splendor  of  buildings,  decora- 
tions, equipages,  numbers,  commerce,  shipping,  and  indeed 
in  almost  everything,  it  far  surpasses  all  I  ever  saw,  or  ever 
expect  to  see  in  America." 

From  William  Gerard  de  Brahm,  Surveyor  of  the  South- 
ern District  of  North  America,  I  quote,  of  date  1773  : 

"  The  City  of  Charlestown  is  in  every  respect  the  most 
eminent,  and  by  far  the  richest  City  in  the  Southern  district 
of  North  America;  contains  about  1500,  and  most  of  them 
bigg  houses,  arryed  by  stright,  broad,  and  regular  streets, 
the  principal  of  them  is  seventy-two  foot  wide,  call'd  Broad 
Street,  is  decorated,  besides  many  fine  houses,  with  a  State- 
house  near  in  the  center  of  said  street,  constructed  to  con- 
tain two  rooms,  one  for  the  Governor  and  Council,  th' 
other  for  the  Representatives  of  the  People,  the  Secretarys 
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office  and  a  Court-room  ;  opposite  the  State-house  is  the 
Armory-house,  item  St.  Michaels  Church,  whoose  steeple  is 
192  foot  high,  and  seen  by  vessels  at  sea  before  they  make 
any  land  ;  also  with  a  new  Exchange  on  the  east  end  of  said 
street  upon  the  bay;  all  four  buildings  have  been  raised 
since  the  year  1752,  and  no  expence  spared  to  make  them 
solide,  convenient,  and  elegant. 

"  The  City  is  inhabitated  by  above  12,000  souls,  more  than 
half  are  Negroes  and  Mulatters;  the  City  is  divided  in  two 
parishes,  has  two  churches,  St.  Michaels  and  St.  Philip's, 
and  six  meeting  houses  vidt.  and  Independent,  a  Presby- 
terian, a  French,  a  German,  and  two  Baptist ;  there  is  also 
an  assembly  for  Quakers,  and  an  other  for  Jews;  all  which 
are  composed  of  several  nations,  altho'  differing  in  religious 
principles,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  yet  are  far 
from  being  incouraged,  or  even  inclining  to  that  disorder 
which  is  so  common  among  men  of  contrary  religious  senti- 
ments in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  that  pernic- 
ious spirit  of  controversy  has  laid  foundation  to  hatred,  per- 
secution, and  cruel  inquisition,  in  lieu  of  ascertaining  thereby 
how  to  live  a  godly  life.  A  society  of  men  (which  in  relig- 
ion, government,  and  negotiation  avoids  what  ever  can  dis- 
turbe  peace  and  quietness)  will  always  grow  and  prosper ! 
so  will  this  City  and  Province,  whoose  inhabitants  was  from 
its  beginning  renound  for  concord,  compleasance,  courteous- 
ness,  and  tenderness  toward  each  other,  and  more  so  towards 
foreigners,  without  regard  or  respect  of  nation  or  religion." 

*  -Jf  -X-  -X-  -X-  -X-  ■><- 

This  Port  is  very  extensive,  contains  within  the  bar  to 
the  west  end  of  the  city  in  both  rivers,  Cooper  and  Ashiy, 
sixteen  square  miles,  sunds  all  over  (the  bar's  channel  ex- 
cluded) from  nineteen  to  sixty  foot  at  low  water." 

*  *  -x-  *  -jf  *  -jf 

The  annual  export  of  Carolina  rice  amounts  to  above 
100,000  barills*of  which  two  containe  1 100  weight,  so  that 
the  whole  makes  out  above  55  million  weights  ot  neat  rice, 
worth  in  Carolina  ;^275,ooo  sterling,  next  to  which  is 
indigo,  whose  exportation  comprehends  no  less  than  600,000 
52 
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weight,  worth  in  Carolina  ;^  150,000  sterh'ng,  and  the  whole 
annual  exportation  may  be  valuaded  ^637,000  sterling." 

^  -X-  *  ^  -x-  -X- 

The  cattle  in  this  Province  are  thus  increased,  that  all 
pains  would  prove  in  vain  to  number  them  ;  yea,  the  Pro- 
vince is  rather  overstocked,  and  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  yearly  immense  increase,  great  herds  from  3  to  1500 
heads  have  been  driven  from  this  into  the  neighbouring 
Province  of  Georgia,  there  spread  between  Savannah  and 
Hogetchee  streams  ever  since  1757,  and  kept  in  ganges 
under  the  auspice  of  cowpen  keepers,  which  move  (like  unto 
the  ancient  Patriarchs,  or  the  modern  Bodewins  in  Arabia) 
from  forest  to  forest,  in  a  measure  as  the  grass  wears  out,  or 
the  planters  approach  them." 

•X  ^  ^  -x-  -x-  -x-  * 

The  recklessness  of  British  authority,  the  selfishness  of 
its  officials,  lack  of  wisdom  in  all,  soon  gave  provocation 
and  forced  the  crisis  upon  the  country,  which  under  different 
auspices  might  have  continued  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign 
of  Britain  fifty  years  longer;  and  so  it  happened  that 
Charlestown  had  reached  that  period  in  its  history  when  it  ' 
was  to  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  revolution  in  its 
progress  to  a  complete  condition  of  civil  liberty  and  self- 
government. 

The  Stamp  Act  of  1765  was  the  signal  for  general  opposi- 
tion, and  here  in  Charlestown  resistance  to  it  was  openly 
declared,  without  waiting  for  consultation  with  any  other 
town  or  Colony.  The  action  taken  here  spread  through- 
out Carolina,  and  was  not  limited  to  resolutions.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  stamped  paper  in  the  harbor,  the  temper  of 
the  people  forbid  its  landing,  and  the  stamps  were  stored 
at  Fort  Johnson,  a  garrisoned  post  of  George  III  in  the 
harbor.  As  the  obnoxious  stamps  never  came  into  use,  it 
is  interesting  to  know  what  they  were  like  and  what  was  to 
be  the  expense  of  their  use.  Herewith  is  a  fac-similie  of 
the  little  scrap  of  paper  that  cost  England  her  American 
Colonies,  and  a  copy  of  the  table  of  prices : 
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Skins — 18  in  by  13  at  Four  pence. 
22  by  16  at  Six  pence. 
26  by  20  at  Eight  pence. 
28  by  23  at  Ten  pence. 
31  by  26  .at  Thirteen  pence. 


Stamp  Offtck,  Lincoln's  Inn,  1765. 

A  Table  of  the  Prices  of  ParcJnnent  and  Paper  f 07 
the  service  of  A  merica. 


Paper. 
Horn  at  Seven  pence. 
Foolscap  at  Nine  pence. 
Do.,  with  printed  notices  for  } 
indentures.  S 
Folio  Post  at  One  Shilling. 
Demy — at  Two  Shillings. 
Medium — at  Three  Shillings. 
Royal — at  Four  Shillings. 
Super  Royal — at  Six  Shillings. 


,0^ 


Paper  for  Priniing 


News. 
Double  Crown  at  14s, 
Double  Demy  at  19s. 


Almanacks. 
Book — Foolscap  at  6s.  bd. 
Pocket — Folio  Post  at  20s. 
Sheet — Demy  at  13s. 


J  H 


Lossing  says:  ''Having  resolved  on  rebellion^  the  people  of 
Charlestown  were  not  afraid  to  commit  acts  of  legal  treason'' 

Three  companies  of  volunteers  proceeded  from  this  city 
to  James  Island,  captured  the  fort,  hauled  down  the  British 
flag,  run  up  "a  blue  flag  displaying  three  silver  crescents," 
and  the  stamps  were  reshipped  to  England  ;  thus  was  begun 
the  American  Revolution. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  period  there 
was  a  brief  calm  ;  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  reached  Charles  Town,  via  Barbadoes,  on  the  third 
day  of  May,  1766,  and  as  the  agreeable  intelligence  be- 
came known,  joy  pervaded  the  community  ;  salutes  were 
fired,  the  town  illuminated,  and  the  day  closed  with  mirth, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  wa.^  honored  by  loyal  toasts  "  to  our  worthy 
friends  in  England."  The  Commons  House  of  Assembly 
ordered  a  marble  statue  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  after  many 
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vicissitudes  illustrating  the  changes  of  public  opinion,  this 
relic  of  the  Colonial  times  still  stands  in  our  midst,  recalling 
"  his  services  to  his  country  in  general  and  to  America  in 
particular." 

Next  came  the  duty  on  tea,  which  was  resisted;  the  first 
consignments  were  stored  and  finally  rotted  in  the  ware- 
houses ;  the  second  was  thrown  overboard  in  broad  daylight, 
without  disguise.  This  happened  on  the  third  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1774;  the  Proprietors,  by  themselves  and  agents,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection,  stove  the  chests, 
and  from  the  vessel  then  riding  in  the  stream  of  Cooper 
River,  threw  all  their  contents  into  the  same,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  who  crowded  the  wharves  on 
the  occasion. 

Then  came  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  the  sympathetic  re- 
sponse from  Charles  Town  was  expressed  substantially  in 
liberal  gifts  of  money  and  provisions.  It  is  as  well  to  make 
record  here  of  these  supplies,  and  no  one  can  read  this 
statement  without  being  impressed  with  the  earnestness  ot 
the  men  of  Carolina. 

South  Carolina — 712)^  casks  and  370,463  lbs.  rice,  and 
cash  ;^  1,403.12.3^.  Of  the  rice,  580  casks  and  259,814  lbs. 
were  sold  in  New  York,  realizing  1,304. 19.0%^,  making  a 
total  of  say  ^^3,150. 

By  way  of  comparison  the  contributions  of  a  neighboring 
Colony  are  also  stated  : 

New  York — 44  bushels  wheat  and  6  of  rye  ;  394  bbls.  and 
714  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  2  lbs.,  corn  flour;  5  hhds.  and  30  cwt.  In- 
dian meal ;  24  tierces  and  50  cwt.,  2  qrs.,  3  lbs.,  ship  bread  ; 
22  bbls.,  34  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  9  lbs.,  rye  flour;  10^  bbls.  pork  ;  28 
firkins  and  i  ,669  lbs.  butter ;  one  pipe  and  1 23  galls,  brandy; 
3  tons  nail  rod  iron  ;  i  ton  bar  iron. 

After  the  first  years  the  theatre  of  war  was  South  of  New 
England,  and  the  history  of  the  times  shows  that  New  Eng- 
land was  mostly  exempt  from  the  privations  of  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Sabine  says  that  during  the  most  distressing  periods 
of  the  contest,  useless  articles  of  luxury  were  imported 
into  Boston.     Extravagance  in    living   in  the  year  1782 
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would  seem  to  have  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  previ- 
ously known  in  Massachusetts ;"  and  "  Saml.  Adams  was 
filled  with  serious  misgivings  at  the  state  of  things  which 
then  prevailed." 

In  the  ''Independent  Chronicle"  of  Boston,  17th  June, 
1779,  "  Coffee,  Sugar,  Windward  Rum,  Mollasses  and  bags  of 
Cotton  Wool,"  are  advertised  for  sale  ;  all  foreign  articles  it 
will  be  noted,  indicating  an  extensive  commerce. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1774,  one  hundred  and  four  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  assembled  in  Charles  Town, 
and  voted  a  ''  non-importation  "  Resolution,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  all  the  Colonies,  through  delegates  assembled  in 
Philadelphia  in  September  of  that  year. 

This  sacrifice  of  material  interests  was  made  and  contin- 
ued to  the  bitter  end.  The  extent  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
statement  that  Philadelphia  exports  amounted  to  700,000 
a  year,  yet  scarce  ^^50,000  of  this  trade  was  with  England — 
while  Charles  Town  had  almost  her  whole  trade  with  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  absolutely  ruined  by  this  measure  of  resis- 
tance to  illegal  taxation. 

On  Sunday,  14th  August,  1774,  Rev.  John  Bullman 
preached  a  sermon  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  which  it  was 
thought  reflected  on  the  popular  proceedings.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  services,  the  congregation  by  vote  dismissed 
him,  saying:  "  Now  shall  we  see  who  are  the  Enemies  of 
the  Country." 

The  effect  of  the  news  from  Lexington  (19th  April,  1775,) 
was  stimulating  in  the  last  degree;  "a  fierce  spirit  swelling 
for  freedom  was  burning  in  every  heart,  all  allegiance  was 
considered  as  repealed — all  ties  sundered,  as  men  reflected 
on  the  bloody  plains  of  Lexington." 

On  September  15th,  1775,  Fort  Johnson  was  a  second 
time  taken  possession  of,  regularly  garrisoned,  and  Colonel 
Moultrie  devised  for  it  a  flag — a  blue  field  with  a  single 
silver  crescent  in  the  upper  corner ;  and  this  symbol  was 
worn  on  the  caps  of  the  first  and  second  regiments. 

The  next  day  Governor  Campbell  fled  to  the  shelter  of 
the  "  Tamer!'  carrying  with  him  the  great  seal  of  the 
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Province,  and  so  ended  the  long  line  of  Proprietary  and 
Royal  Governors,  who  had  resided  in  Charlestown  one  hun- 
dred and  five  years.  For  convenient  reference  I  record 
here  their  names  and  dates  of  service. 


Under  the  Proprietary  Government. 


1670- 
1671- 
1671- 
1674- 
1682- 
1684- 
1684- 
1684- 
1685- 
1686- 
1690- 
1692- 


-William  Sayle. 
-Joseph  West. 
-John  Yeamans, 
-Joseph  West. 
-Joseph  Morton. 
-Joseph  West. 
-Richard  Kirk. 
-Robert  Quarry. 
-Joseph  Morton. 
-James  Colleton. 
-Seth  Sothell. 
-Philip  Ludwell. 


1693 —  Thomas  Smith. 

1694 —  Joseph  Blake. 

1695 —  John  Archdale. 

1696 —  Joseph  Blake. 
1700 — James  Moore. 
1703 — Nathaniel  Johnson. 

1709 —  Edward  Tyne. 

1 7 10 —  Robert  Gibbs. 
1712 — Charles  Craven. 
1716 — Robert  Daniel. 
1719 — Robert  Johnson. 
1 719 — James  Moore. 


Under  the  temporary  Republican  Government. 

1719 — Arthur  Middleton. 


Under  the  Royal  Government. 


1 721 — Francis  Nicholson. 
1725 — Arthur  Middleton. 
1730 — Robert  Johnson. 
1735 — Thomas  Broughton. 
1737 — William  Bull. 
1743 — James  Glen. 
1756 — William  H.  Littleton. 


1760— William  Bull. 

1762 —  Thomas  Boone. 

1763 —  William  Bull. 

1766 — Charles  G.  Montague. 
1769— William  Bull. 
1775 — William  Campbell. 


The  first  hostile  shots  fired  in  this  harbor  occurred  on  the 
iith  November,  1775,  when  the  '*  Tamer''  and  "  Cherokee^' 
sloops-of-war,  and  the  Defence,''  exchanged  shots  with 
effect — Fort  Johnson  taking  part  in  the  affair.  The  war  of 
independence  in  South  Carolina  dated  from  that  day,  and 
the  action  was  quite  spirited. 

On  the  i6th  November  a  new  Council  of  Safety  was  elect- 
ed— Henry  Laurens  was  chosen  President ;  and  with  the 
immediate  prospect  of  a  war  with  Britain,  there  was  not  a 
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LIST  of  his  Majefty's  Squadron  commanded  by  Commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Knt.  &c.  on  the  Expedition  againfl;  Fort  Sulivan  in  South  Carolina 


Ships. 
Briftol 

Experiment  - 
Aaive 
Solebay 
Aftaeon 


Gu:.S. 

28 
28 
28 


Comrranders. 

c  Commodore  Sir  PeUr  Parker,  Knt. 
e  Capt.  John  Morris, 

Alexandtr  Scott, 

William  Williams. 


ships. 
Syren  - 
Sphynx  - 
Friendlhip  arm'd  veflel  - 
Ranger  floop 
Thunder  bomb 
St.  Lawrence  fchooner 


Guns. 

20 
28 
8 

a 


Commanders. 

"Jtohias  Furneaux. 
Anthony  Hunt. 
Charles  Hope. 
Roger  Wills. 
James  Reid. 
lieut.  John  Gratits. 


Thomas  Symons.  J 
Chrijlopher  Atkins. 

The  following  Account  oftheAttack  of  Fort  Sulivan  is  extraBed from  the  Letters  of  Commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Knt.  and  Lieut.  General  Clinton,  tothe  Lords  cf  the  Admiralty 

fiderable  body  of  people  re-entered  the  fort,  and  renewed  the  firing  from  two  or  three  guns,  the  reft  being, 
we  fuppofe,  difmounted.  About  nine  o'clock,  it  being  very  dark,  great  part  of  our  ammunition  expended, 
the  people  fatiguad,  the  tide  of  ebb  almoft  done,  no  profpeft  from  the  Eaftward,  and  no  poffibility  of  their 
bein^  of  any  farther  fcrvice,  the  Commodore  order'd  the  Qiips  to  withdraw  to  their  former  moorings. 

General  Clinton  lauded  his  troops  on  Long  Ifland,  whichhadbeen  reprefentedtohim  as  communicating  with 


difficulty.  The  15th  the  Commodore  gave  the  Captains  of  \he  fquadron  his  arrangement  for  the  attack  ^ 
batteries  on  Sulivan'sliland,  and  the  next  day  he  acquainted  General  that  the  ihips  we:e  ready.  ^ 


THE  Commanders  on  the  American  ftation  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  an  attempt  on  Charles- Town 
in  South  Carolina,  the  fleet  failed  from  Cape  Fear  on  the  iftof  June,  and  on  the  4th  anchored  off  Charles 
Town  Bar.  The  5th  founded-theBar,  and  laid  down  buoys  preparatory  to  the  intended  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  7th  all  the  frigates  and  moft  of  the  tranfports  got  over  the  Bar  into  Five-Fathom  Hole.  The  9th  General 
C/z«/cnlanded  on  Long-Ifland  with  about  four  or  five  hujidred  men.  The  i  oth  the  Briftol  got  over  the  Bar  with 
fome  d 

of  the   .  .  •      ,  • 

The  General  fixed  on  the  23d  for  their  joint  attack,  but  the  wind  proving  unfavourable  prevented  its  takmg 
efita.  The  isth  the  Experiment  arrived,  and  next  day  came  over  the  Bar,  when  a  new  arrangement  was 
made  for  the  attack.  The  28th,  athalfan  hour  after  nine  in  the  morning.  General  Clinton  was  mformed  by 
fignal  that  the  fquadron  was  going  on  the  attack.  At  half  an  hour  after  ten  the  fignal  was  made  to  weigh  ; 
and  about  a  quarter  after  eleven  the  Briftol,  Experiment,  Aaive,  and  Solebay,  brought  up  againft  the  fort. 
The  Thunder  Bomb,  covered  by  the  Friendfliip  armed  vcffel,  brought  the  faliant  Angle  of  the  eaft  baftion  10 
bear  N.  W.  by  N.  and  Colonel  '^ames  threw  feveral  flhells  a  little  before  and  during  the  engagement  in  a  very 
good  direaion.  The  Sphynx,  Aaxon,  and  Syren  were  to  have  been  to  the  weftward,  to  preven  t  fire  {h.ps 
or  other  veffels  from  annoying  the  ftips  engaged,  to  enfilade  the  works,  and,  if  the  rebels  ftiould  be  dr.vcn 
from  them,  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  if  poffible.  This  laft  fervice  was  not  performed,  owmg  to.the  ignorance 
of  the  pilot,  who  ran  the  three  frigates  aground.  The  Sphynx  and  Syren  got  off  in  a  few  hours  but  the 
Aaaon  remained  faft  till  the  next  morning,  when  the  Captain  and  Officers  thought  proper  to  icuttle  and  fet 

her  on  fire.  ,  ,    »  -y  j  t. 

A  Court-martial  was  ordered  on  the  Captain,  Officers,  and  Company,  of  the  Adneon,  and  the/  were 
honourably  acquitted.  During  the  time  of  the  fquadron  being  a-brcaftof  the  fort,  which  wis  near  ten  hours, 
a  briik  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  ft.ips,  with  intervals,  and  they  had  the  fatisfaaion,  after  bang  enga5:;d  two 
hours,  to  oblige  the  rebels  to  flacken  their  fire  very  much.  Large  parties  were  drove  icrz .  al  i^n^cs  out  of  the 
fort,  which  were  replaced  by  others  from  the  main.  About  half  an  hour  after  three,  a  confidcrable  rein- 
forcement from  .Vount  Pleafant  hung  a  man  on  a  tree  at  the  back  of  the  fort,  and  it  was  imagined  that  the 
fame  party  ran  away  about  an  hour  after,  for  the  fort  was  then  totally  filenced,  andevacuated  tor  near  one 
hour  and  an  half  i  but  the  rebels  finding  that  the  army  could  not  take  poffeffion,  about  fu.o'clock  a  con- 
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Sulivan's  Ifland  by  a  Ford,  paffable  at  low  water;  but  he  found  the  channel  which  was  reported  to  have  been 
eighteen  inches  deep,  to  be  .feven  feet  deep  ;  which  circumftance  rendered  it  impoffible  for  the  army  to  give 
th'at  affiftance  to  the  fleet  in  the  attack  made  upon  the  fortrefs,  that  the  General  intended.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  attack,  the  Briftol  had  the  whole  of  her  mizen  and  half  her  main  maft  (hot  away,  and  wa^  twice  on  fire; 
the  Experiment,  Capt.  Scott,  was  almoft  unrigg'd,  which  with  the  Briftol  had  feveral  ftiot  through  their 
fides,  and  their  colours  (hot  in  pieces  :  the  Sphynx  had  her  bowfprit  (hot  away,  and  the  whole  fleet  received 

confidcrable  damage.  .        ,  , 

Number  of  Men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Briftol,  Commodore's  (hip  -       -       40  -  71 

Tjie  Experiment        -  -  -       -       23  -  5^ 

The  Adive   -----         i  -  ^ 

The  Solebay  .  -  -  -       "  "  ^  ,   ,    r      ^  v  • 

Not  one  man  who  was  quartered  at  the  beginning  of  the  aaion  on  the  Briftol's  quarter  deck  efcaped  being 
killed  or  wounded.  Captain  Morris  loft  his  right  arm,  and  received  other  wounds,  and  is  fince  dead  j  the 
mafter  was  wounded  in  his  right  arm,  but  will  recover  the  ufeof  it  j  the  Commodore  received  feveral  con- 
tufions  at  different  ti  mes,  but  none  of  them  were  dangerous.  Lord  William  Campbell,  a  Volunteer  on  board 
the  Briftol,  who  accepted  of  the  d  ireaion  of  fomc  guns  on  the  lower  gun  deck,  received  a  contMHon  on  his 
left  fide,  but  d.d  not  pr  oveof  much  confequencc.  Capt.  Scott,  of  the  Experiment,  loft  his  left  arm,  and  was 
othcrwife  fo  much  wounded,  that  it  is  feared  he  will  not  recover.-Lieut.  Pike  of  the  Adivc  was  kil.cd. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  fquadron  had  many  men  too  weak  to  come  to  quarters,  almoft  all  the  leamen 
belonging  to  the  tranfports  offered  their  fervice  with  a  truly  Bntifti  Ipirit,  upwards  of  fitty  were  accepted  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  fick.  The  matters  of  many  of  the  tranfports  attended  with  their  boats  during  the 
attack,  p;aticul:;!  ly  Mr.  Chambers,  the  mafter  of  the  Mercury. 


TiioMAs  Jefferys,  Geographer  to  the  KING,  the  Corner  of     jWflfim*5.ifln«;  CW^-Cro/j. 
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piece  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  treasury,  and  there  was  i^i 26,500 
of  paper  currency  out.  In  March,  1776,  the government 
of  any  of  the  American  Colonies  was  formed  in  Charles 
Town,  and  "the  die  of  Revolution  was  thus  solemnly  cast, 
and  the  usual  baptism  of  free  States,  that  of  blood  and  fire, 
was  shortly  to  be  tried." 

Carrington,  in  his  "Battles  of  the  Revolution,"  says: 

"  South  Carolina  thus  boldly  led  the  way  to  general  inde- 
pendence by  asserting  her  own,  under  John  Rutledge  as 
President,  with  Henry  Laurens  as  Vice-President,  and  Wil- 
liam Henry  Drayton  as  Chief  Justice.  An  Army  and  Navy 
were  created  ;  Privy  Council  and  Assembly  were  elected, 
and  the  issue  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  paper 
money  was  authorized,  as  well  as  the  issue  of  coin  ;  and  the 
first  Republic  of  the  New  World  began  its  life.  *  ^ 
Massachusetts  had  began  the  year  with  substantial  freedom. 
South  Carolina  put  all  the  machinery  of  a  nation  into  oper- 
ation with  the  opening  spring." 

Early  in  May  accounts  were  received  announcing  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  off  the  coast,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  memorable  engagement  of 
Fort  Sullivan  on  28th  June,  followed — with  the  complete 
repulse  of  the  British  fleet. 

I  append  a  map  of  the  localities,  showing  the  position  of 
fort  and  fleet,  and  an  account  of  this  engagement  from  an 
English  source,  which  is  not  readily  attainable  elsewhere, 
and  will  prove  interesting. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

The  pen  of  the  historian  has  recorded  the  principal  events 
in  the  great  drama  of  war,  of  which  this  city  was  the  cen- 
tre, from  the  day  when  Moultrie's  guns,  antedating  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  sent  answering  signal  back 
to  Lexington  and  Concord,  down  to  those  closing  days  in 
1782,  when  the  British  garrison  retired  to  their  ships.  The 
public  spirit,  the  endurance  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  men 
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and  women  of  Charleston  were  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  by 
any  other  community,  tested  in  that  struggle.  A  volume 
might  be  written  of  these  things,  but  this  occasion  does  not 
permit.  After  the  dungeon  .md  the  prison-ship  had  done 
their  worst,  and  the  "  insolence  of  office  "  had  been  heroical- 
ly borne,  the  day  of  deliverance  finally  came,  and  for  many 
reasons  the  portrayal  of  this  closing  scene  should  have  place 
in  this  day's  record — that  joyous  occasion,  when,  after  thirty- 
one  months  of  captivity  and  of  disgraceful  cruelties,  the 
people  of  Charles  Town,  surviving  all,  witnessed  on  the  13th 
and  14th  December,  1782,  the  slow  embarkation  from  Gads- 
den's Wharf  of  over  9,000  civilians  and  slaves,  and  also  the 
British  soldiery,  aboard  three  hundred  sail  of  ships,  stretch- 
ing in  a  far  reaching  semi-circle  around  the  great  circuit  of 
our  spacious  harbor.  The  most  significant  feature  of  that 
occasion  is  the  character  and  destination  of  the  people  mov- 
ing under  the  meteor  flag  of  England" — 3,794  whites  and 
5,333  slaves.  (Exeter  Hall  had  not  been  erected  and  occu- 
pied in  1782.)  These  figures  of  the  exodus  as  here  given 
are  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

Return  of  People  Embarked  from  South  Carolina,  ijth  and 
ipJi  December,  IJ82. 


To  WHAT  Place.            Men.  Women.  Children.  Blacks.  Total. 

Jamaica  600  300  378  2,613  31891 

East  Florida                       630  306  337  1,653  2,926 

East  Florida                        166  57  119  558  900 

England                              I37  74  63  56  330 

Halifax                               163  133  Jt2i  53  470 

New  York                           100  40  50  50  240 

St.  Lucia                              20      350  370 


1,816  910  1,068  5,333  9,127 

The  narrative  of  the  re-occupation  of  Charlestown  is  told 
by  eye  witnesses. 

General  Moultrie  states  that  at  3  o'clock  the  same  after- 
noon (14th)  General  Greene,  Governor  Matthews,  himself 
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and  others,  with  a  few  citizens  and  a  guard  of  dragoons,  rode 
into  Charlestown,  and  halted  in  Broad  Street  near  the 
spot  where  we  are  now  assembled. 

There  we  alighted,"  he  continues,  "  and  the  cavalry  dis- 
charged to  quarters;  afterwards  every  one  went  where  they 
pleased  ;  some  in  viewing  the  town,  others  in  visiting  their 
friends." 

I  cannot  forget,"  adds  the  General,  "  that  happy  day 
when  we  marched  into  Charlestown  with  the  American 
troops;  it  was  a  proud  day  to  me,  and  I  felt  mysdf  much 
elated  at  seeing  the  balconies,  the  doors  and  windows 
crowded  with  the  patriotic  fair,  the  aged  citizens,  and 
others,  congratulating  us  on  our  return  home,  saying  '  God 
bless  you,  gentlemen  !  Yqu  are  welcome  home,  gentlemen  ! ' 
Both  citizens  and  soldiers  shed  mutual  tears  of  joy." 

So,  also,  Colonel  Peter  Horry,  of  Marion's  Brigade,  who 
accompanied  the  advance  corps  into  the  city,  describes 
somewhat  fervently  the  scenes  of  the  occasion  and  the  sen- 
sations he  felt : 

"On  the  memorable  14th  of  December,  1782,"  he  writes, 
"we  entered  and  took  possession  of  our  capital,  after  it  had 
been  two  years  seven  months  and  two  days  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  style  of  our  entry  was  quite  novel  and 
romantic.  On  condition  of  not  being  molested  while  em- 
barking, the  British  had  offered  to  leave  the  town  unhurt. 
Accordingly,  at  the  firing  of  a  signal  gun  in  the  morning, 
as  agreed  on,  they  quitted  their  advance  works  near  the 
town  gate,  while  the  Americans,  moving  on  close  in  the 
rear,  followed  them  all  along  through  the  city  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  they  embarked  on  board  their  three 
hundred  ships,  which,  moored  out  in  the  bay  in  the  shape 
of  an  immense  half-moon,  presented  a  most  magnificent  ap- 
pearance. The  morning  was  as  lovely  as  pure  wintry  air 
and  cloudless  sunbeams  could  render  it,  but  rendered  far 
lovelier  still  by  our  procession,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  was 
well  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  pleasurable  feelings.  In 
front  were  the  humble  remains  of  that  proud  army,  which, 
one  and  thirty  months  ago,  captured  our  city,  and  thence, 
ho 
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in  the  drunkenness  of  victory,  had  hurled  menaces  and  cru- 
elties disgraceful  to  the  British  name.  And  close  in  the 
rear,  was  our  band  of  patriots,  bending  forward  with  martial 
music  and  flying  colors,  to  play  the  last  joyful  act  in  the 
drama  of  their  Country's  deliverance,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captive,  to  recall  the  saiile  on  the  cheek  of  sorrow,  and 
to  make  the  heart  of  the  widow  leap  for  joy.  Oh  !  it  was  a 
day  of  jubilee  indeed  ;  a  day  of  rejoicing  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten.   Smiles  and  tears  were  on  every  face." 


POST  REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD. 


Having  thus  presented  the  closing  scene  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  history  of  our  city,  we  are  brought  to  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era,  when  she  was  to  put  on  municipal 
robes  and  enter  upon  a  new  career. 


'  A  mighty  hand  from  an  exhauslless  Urn 
Tours  forth  the  never-ending  flood  of  years 
Among  the  Nations       *       *       *  * 
*       *       *       *       On  their  foremost  edge 
And  there  alone  is  life." 


As  we  stand  here,  looking  back  over  the  track  of  the 
wonderful  century  closing,  for  us,  to-day,  what  an  illimita- 
ble field  of  thought  and  reflection  opens  before  us.  What 
great  events,  wonderful  inventions,  and  progress  in  the 
useful  arts  we  may  enumerate,  and  the  successful  applica- 
tion since  of  invention  and  science  to  them  ;  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  spinning-jenny,  the  spinning-frame  and  the 
power-loom — hundred-handed,  like  Briareus  and  his  giant 
brothers  of  old  ;  the  use  of  water  for  power  instead  of 
hand  ;  the  steam  engine,  the  cotton  gin,  steam  navigation, 
rice  mills,  the  telegraph,  by  land  and  sea;  night  turned 
into  day  by  the  hurtless  lightning,  and  of  the  Michigan 
Telegraph  Boy,  to  whom  "  God  lent  so  divine  a  vision,  that 
he  has  seen  and  measured,  and  has  harnessed  to  our  service 
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the  subtlest  forces  of  nature,  and  we  look  on  in  wonder,  as 
at  Edison's  command  dumb  matter  speaks  the  word  that 
died  away  weeks  ago  upon  the  empty  air,  and  falls  upon 
the  ear  again,  ivitJi  a  living  voiced 

This,  then,  is  the  Century,  upon  whose  wonderful  stream 
of  progress  and  performance  our  city  was  commissioned  to 
act  her  part.  Let  us  scan  the  record  of  the  hundred  years 
since,  and  tell  at  least  some  portion  of  the  story  of  Charles- 
ton's first  Century  of  municipal  life. 

THE  FIRST  INTENDANT. 

The  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  which  incorporated 
Charleston  August  13th,  1783,  was  from  the  pen  of  Richard 
Hutson,  whose  name  stands  first  on  the  roll  of  Intendants, 
and  the  memorial  tablet  you  this  day  unveil  could  record 
no  worthier  name  in  our  City's  history.  The  mention  of 
it  calls  up  the  lawyer,  soldier,  legislator,  chancellor,  who, 
the  better  to  aid  his  country  in  her  arduous  struggle  for 
liberty,  passed  from  the  possession  of  large  wealth  to  indi- 
gence and  poverty.  General  C.  C.  Pitickney  said  of  him, 
that  he  knew  of  no  single  citizen  to  whom  Carolina  was 
more  indebted  for  active  zeal  and  perpetual  sacrifices  in 
her  behalf,  bearing  even  a  severe  captivity  in  a  prison-ship 
at  St.  Augustine  with  uncomplaining  patience  and  fidelity 
to  the  end.  It  should  make  us  feel  prouder  of  our  city, 
that  this  true  citizen  in  war  should  have  had  full  recogni- 
tion when  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  should  have  been 
awarded  the  first  place  in  the  City  government  at  the  first 
election.  In  this  new  station,  as  our  annals  tell  us,  he  had 
to  deal  with  many  turbulent  spirits,  intent  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  society,  the  natural  sequence  of  war.  Mobs  ap- 
peared, some  mischief  was  done  and  a  good  deal  contem- 
plated, but  by  his  zeal,  firmness  and  activity  he  finally  put 
down  all  irregularities  and  preserved  the  public  honor  and 
the  public  peace. 

South  Carolina,  too,  was  not  unmindful  of  Richard  Hut- 
son,  having  called  him,  with  John  Rutledge  and  John  Ma- 
thews, to  the  Bench  in  1781,  as  one  of  the  three  first  Chan- 
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cellors.  We  enjoy  the  freedom  he  gave  his  all  to  secure ; 
we  do  well  to  carve  his  name  first  on  the  snow-white  cen- 
tennial marble,  that  his  name  and  his  example  may  be  per- 
petuated to  coming  generations. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  prostrated  Charleston, 
commercially  and  financially,  and  the  glowing  narrative  of 
her  wealth  and  commercial  importance  in  1773  had  given 
place  to  poverty  and  hardships  ten  years  later.  The  Fede- 
ral Union,  the  State  and  the  city  were  in  the  shadow  of 
bankruptcy,  disorganization  was  general,  and  the  people 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  a  gloomy  condition  of 
affairs.  The  readjustment  of  commercial  and  social  bal- 
ances, after  such  a  strain  of  the  body  politic,  was  a  slow 
and  trying  process,  and  it  took  years  to  reach  a  stable  con- 
dition. The  first  sign  of  revival  was  when  our  harbor  was 
whitened  with  the  sails  of  commerce,  that  enlarger  of  the 
human  mind,  binding  the  ends  of  the  earth  together  in 
golden  chains,"  which  brought  bustle  and  movement  on 
the  water  front,  and  renewed  activity  to  our  local  industries. 


COMMERCIAL  HISTORY. 

An  association  of  merchants,  under  the  name  of  the 
Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  existed  here  in  the 
Colonial  times.  In  Wells'  Register  and  Almanac  for  1775, 
the  charges  on  protested  Bills  of  Exchange  are  printed,  as 
the  action  of  the  Chamber.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  all 
of  our  guild  to  know  this,  and  to  learn  that  within  six 
months  after  the  incorporation  of  Charleston  the  Chamber 
was  again  brought  into  existence. 

Quoting  from  the  original  Minute  Book,  still  preserved 
as  a  valued  memento  of  a  hundred  years  ago  by  this  useful 
and  venerable  Society,  it  appears  that  at  meetings  held  4th 
and  6th  February,  1784,  eighteen  rules  tor  the  government 
of  the  Chamber  were  adopted,  and  a  preamble,  which  re- 
cites that  "  the  advantages  arising  from  commerce  to  every 
State  are  so  universally  acknowledged  that  it  has  been  an 
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object  of  constant  and  utmost  attention  ;  hence  any  at- 
tempt to  extend  commerce,  encourage  industry,  and  adjust 
disputes  relative  to  trade  and  navigation,  must  deserve  the 
approbation  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  country.  With  these 
views,  mercantile  societies  have  been  formed  in  trading 
cities,  and  proved  equally  beneficial  and  useful.  In  order 
to  effect  in  this  city  an  institution  of  the  like  nature,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  merchants  met,"  &c. 

What  will  be  regarded  as  of  great  interest  is  the  preser- 
vation, through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  century,  of  the  auto- 
graph signatures  of  the  first  seventy  members,  which  are  re- 
produced herewith.  The  perusal  of  these  names  will  recall 
many  noted  citizens,  who,  with  their  descendants  since,  have 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  commercial  fortunes 
of  our  city. 

This  brief  mention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  soon  to 
commemorate  its  .centennial,  suggests  a  consideration  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  port  in  that  first  business  year  after  inde- 
pendence had  been  fully  achieved.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  were  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  naval  stores,  timber  and 
skins.  Twelve  ships,  one  bark  and  two  brigs  arrived  during 
that  year  from  the  coast  of  Africa  laden  with  slaves,  each 
vessel  averaging  two  hundred  persons,  total  about  three 
thousand  slaves  ;  mostly  tonnage  from  Old  and  New  England. 

List  of  Vessels  Sailing  from  the  Port  of  Charleston  for  the 

year  lyS/f. 

81  ships — total  tonnage  say  28,000  tons:  60  sailed  for 
European  ports,  9  sailed  for  West  India,  7  sailed  for  Phila- 
delphia, 5  to  Savannah  for  orders. 

139  brigs — total  tonnage  say  21,000  tons:  53  sailed  for 
European  ports,  42  sailed  for  West  India,  15  sailed  for 
Philadelphia,  11  sailed  for  Wilmington,  5  sailed  for  Boston, 
5  sailed  for  New  York,  5  sailed  for  Savannah,  3  sailed  for 
Rhode  Island. 

226  schooners — total  tonnage  say  23,000  tons:  39  West 
India  ports,  27  Northern  ports,  160  to  the  neighboring  ports 
of  Wilmington,  Savannah  and  St.  Augustine. 
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i6o  sloops — total  tonnag^e  say  10,000  tons:  3  foreign 
ports — London  2,  Antwerp  i  ;  35  Northern  ports,  47  West 
India  ports,  75  to  Wilmington,  Savannah  and  St.  Augustine. 

Aggregate  tonnage  82,000. 

A  total  of  606  vessels,  with  an  average  tonnage  of  only 
135  to  each.  Only  one  bark-rigged  vessel  arrived  in  1784, 
and  that  was  a  slaver. 

In  1882  there  were  1,076  clearings,  with  an  average  ton- 
nage of  625  each,  equal  to  672,500  tons.  This  comparative 
exhibit  of  ship  arrivals  shows  at  a  glance  the  growth  of 
commerce  at  this  port  for  the  hundred  years.  It  is  not 
possible  to  furnish  a  particular  account  of  the  value  of  the 
exports  and  imports  as  a  whole,  the  coastwise  cargoes  not 
being  entered  at  the  Custom  House  in  value,  but  the  state- 
ment of  tonnage  will  suffice  for  illustration  of  the  increase 
of  commerce  at  this  port. 

UPLAND  COTTON. 

In  considering  the  wonderful  growth  of  cotton  in  the 
Southern  States  within  the  last  century,  we  call  up  an  at- 
tractive topic.  Before  alluding  to  its  marvellous  develop- 
ment in  its  relation  to  Charleston,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  its  place  and  progress  in  the  world. 

Herodotus,  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  tells  us  that 
the  wild  trees  of  India  "bear  fleeces  as  their  fruit,  surpass- 
ing those  of  sheep  in  beauty  and  excellence,  and  the  Indians 
use  cloths  made  from  these  trees."  Nearchus,  the  Admiral 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  reports  a  machine,  equivalent  to  a 
roller  gin,  in  use  among  the  Hindoos,  which  separated  the 
lint  from  the  seed,  and  describes  trees  in  India  bearing  as  it 
were  bunches  of  wool,  out  of  which  the  natives  make  gar- 
ments, wearing  a  shirt  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  sheet  folded 
around  the  shoulder,  and  a  turban  folded  around  the  head. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  early  used  cotton  goods  to  a 
limited  extent  as  articles  of  exquis'te  luxury  before  they 
were  acquainted  with  silk.  *'  Sixty-three  years  before  Christ, 
cotton  awnings  were  used  in  the  theatre  at  the  Appollina- 
rian  games,  and  Caesar  covered  the  whole  Roman  Forum 
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and  the  Via  Sacra  from  his  own  house  even  to  the  ascent 
of  the  Capitoh'ne  hill,  which  appeared  more  wonderful  than 
the  gladiatorial  exhibition  itself." 

The  culture  of  cotton  commenced  first  in  the  East,  and 
has  been  handed  down  for  thousands  of  years,  for  I  find 
that  cotton  was  cultivated  in  gardens  from  remote  antiquity 
in  China,  yet  this  ingenious  people  never  turned  it  to  any 
account  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  was 
first  manufactured.  In  Central  Africa  cotton  has  also  been  a 
staple  growth  time  out  of  memory;  it  is  also  of  indigenous 
American  growth.  On  the  first  landing  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  they  found  it  in  considerable  perfection,  and  the 
Mexicans  seemed  to  be  dependent  upon  this  product,  the 
wool  of  rabbits,  feathers,  and  a  fibrous  plant  called  maguei, 
for  their  clothing  matei  ials,  having  neither  wool,  hemp  or 
silk,  and  their  flax  was  not  used  for  these  purposes.  The 
able  Clavigero  says:  "  Out  of  cotton  they  fabricated  nets  of 
exceeding  tenuity  and  as  delicate  and  pure  as  those  of  Hol- 
land, and  their  cloths  were  interwoven  into  beautiful  figures 
with  the  soft  wool  of  rabbits  ;  mantles,  bed  curtains  and 
carpets  they  finished  elegantly  with  mingled  cotton  and 
feathers."  When  Cortez  entered  the  City  of  Mexico  in  15 19, 
Montezuma  honored  him  "  with  gifts  of  finest  cotton  fab- 
rics," showing  not  only  that  this  plant  was  cultivated  in 
that  country,  but  that  they  had  knowledge  of  weaving 
nearly  three  centuries  before  the  mechanical  inventions  of 
Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Compton,  Cartwright,  Whitney  and 
Watt  multiplied  for  us  the  production  and  uses  of  cotton. 
Cortez  sent  to  Charles  V,  of  Spain,  "  cotton  mantles,  some  all 
white,  others  mixed  with  white  and  black  or  red,  green, 
yellow  and  blue,  waistcoats,  handkerchiefs,  counterpanes, 
tapestries  and  carpets  of  cotton."  Columbus  found  it  wild 
in  Hispaniola,  and  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  where 
it  had  already  grown  into  an  article  of  use  for  clothing  and 
other  purposes,  the  Brazilians  making  beds  of  it.  Magellan 
and  Drake  make  the  surprising  statement  that  cotton  was 
one  of  the  articles  of  dress  among  the  American  savages  on 
their  finding  of  the  country. 
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Schoolcraft,  in  his  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes,"  gives 
this  exceedingly  interesting  statement : 

"  Spinning  was  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
the  Caribs,  and  the  aborigines  of  all  the  West  India  Islands, 
even  where  little  or  no  clothing  was  used.  On  landing  on 
Guaguhana,  Columbus  found  the  inhabitants  perfectly  nak- 
ed ;  and  yet  the  women,  he  observes,  had  abundance  of  cot- 
ton yarn,  and  would  exchange  balls  of  it  weighing  twenty- 
five  pounds,  for  the  merest  trifles.  Of  this  they  made  their 
beds,  which  were  suspended  between  two  posts,  and  named 
haniacs,  a  name  adopted  by  and  in  universal  use  among  sea- 
men. In  the  same  year  (1492),  he  found  the  women  of 
Cuba  had  a  slight  covering  of  netted  cotton  ;  and  in  their 
houses  large  quantities  of  yarn,  both  wrought  (woven  or 
netted)  and  unwrought.  In  St.  Domingo  a  chief  gave  to 
each  of  the  Spaniards  a  dress  of  cotton.  In  his  third  voy- 
age, the  inhabitants  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  were  observed  with 
bands  or  fillets  of  cotton  about  their  heads,  and  colored  cloths 
of  the  same  about  their  loins. 

"  On  another  part  of  the  coast,  these  cloths  were  beauti- 
fully wrought  with  various  colors,  so  as  to  look  like  silk.  In 
Yucatan  similar  embroidered  garments  were  seen.  These 
things  were  frequently  offered  for  barter,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  discoverers  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  record  the  processes  of  their  fabrication.  It  was  the 
plates  of  gold  worn  by  the  men  that  stimulated  inquiry,  not 
the  simple  occupations  of  the  women  ;  and  hence  not  a  syl- 
lable seems  to  have  been  put  on  record  by  the  conquerors 
respecting  native  spinning  and  weaving. 

"  It  is  really  surprising  how  the  numerous  quantities  of 
thread  consumed  in  ancient  Mexico,  were  ever  made  by  so 
slow  and  awkward  a  process.  The  men  were  well  clothed, 
and  the  women  appeared  to  have  been  as  comfortably  dress- 
ed as  country  people  with  us  are.  Then  there  were  ham- 
mocks, bedding,  and  constant  demands  for  the  warriors  to 
be  provided.  A  few  items  from  the  tax  tables,  given  in  the 
paintings,  will  show  how  heavy  were  the  demands  which 
spinsters  had  to  meet  in  addition  to  those  of  their  own  fam_ 
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ilies.  Cotton  in  bales,  in  yarn,  and  in  blankets  or  mantles, 
caps  and  other  parts  of  warrior's  dresses,  were  regularly  con- 
tributed. By  single  towns,  four  hundred  bales  of  cotton 
wool  was  a  common-  tax.  A  single  town  twenty-four  hun- 
dred bundles  of  mantles  (ponchos  or  blankets),"  &c. 

It  may  be  thought  out  of  place  to  introduce  thib  informa- 
tion about  cotton  in  the  far  off  past,  but  it  will  prove  new 
and  interesting  information  to  most  of  my  readers. 

A  still  more  curious  fact  is,  that  objects  of  stone  and  clay, 
resembling  spindle  whorls,  have  been  found  in  the  Indian 
mounds  of  the  West,  supposed  to  have  been  built  before 
the  Christian  era. 

The  early  discoverers  of  the  Mes-cha-cebe,  or  Mississippi, 
and  its  tributary  streams,  claim  to  have  seen  cotton  growing 
wild  and  in  great  plenty.  In  1726  cotton  was  a  staple  pro- 
duct of  Hispaniola,  and  in  1753  Jamaica  exported  2,000  bags. 
In  1740-48  the  average  annual  export  from  Barbadoes  for 
the  eight  years  was  600  bags. 

In  the  1781-89  period,  just  previous  to  the  advent  of 
American  cotton,  England  imported  150,000,000  pounds,  or 
an  average  of  16,000,000  or  17,000,000  pounds  per  annum, 
and  the  sources  of  these  supplies  are  seen  in  this  exhibit  for 
one  of  these  years : 


From  British  West  Indies  5,800,000  lbs. 

French  and  Spanish  Colonies  5,500,000  " 

Dutch  Colonies  1,600.000  " 

Portuguese  Colonies  2,000,000  " 

Smyrna  or  Turkey  5,000,000  " 


19,900,000  " 

To  protect  and  encourage  the  English  carrying  trade  from 
those  countries,  there  was  a  stipulation  in  Jay's  Treaty  (1792) 
against  the  importation  of  American  cotton  into  England, 
but  this  was  stricken  out  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  is  mentioned  to  show  how  little  importance  was  at- 
tached by  Mr.  Jay  to  American  cotton  at  that  date. 

In  contrast  with  the  present  condition  of  cotton  let  us 
look  at  the  plant  in  our  own  country  in  the  seventeenth 
54 
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and  eighteenth  centuries.  Cotton  was  first  cultivated  in 
America  in  1621,  and  "  their  plentiful  coming  up  was  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  in  America  and  England."  In  Carroll's  His- 
torical Collections  mention  is  made  of  its  growth  in  1666, 
and  the  plant  was  found  to  grow  well  on  the  Ashley  in  the 
first  years  of  the  settlement  there  (1670-71).  In  1748, 
among  the  exports  from  Charles  Town  were  "  7  bags  of 
cotton  wool,"  valued  at  about  $16  a  bag;  in  1770  three  bags 
more  were  sent  to  England.  In  the  year  1784  John  Teasdale, 
a  merchant  of  Charleston,  shipped  from  this  city  to  J.  &  J.  * 
Teasdale  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  eight  bags  of  cotton.  When 
the  vessel  arrived  out  the  laughable  incident  occurred  of 
the  cotton  being  seized  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not 
have  been  grown  in  America.  Upon  satisfactory  proof, 
which  had  to  be  furnished,  it  was  released.  This  cotton 
shipment  was  the  first  ever  made  from  the  United  States  to 
a  European  port. 

To  show  the  obscurity  of  this  plant,  Mr.  T.  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  writing  in  Rees'  Encyclopedia,  says:  "  Not  a 
single  bale  of  cotton  was  exported  from  this  country  of 
native  growth  before  1787,"  and  in  Smithers'  History  of 
Liverpool  the  eight  bales  above  referred  to  are  claimed  to 
have  been  received  from  the  Spanish  Main,  or  the  West 
Indies,  and  reshipped  at  Charleston. 

The  export  of  cotton  to  Europe  was: 

In  1785  (Charleston)   14  Bags.      In  1788  380  Bags. 

1786   6  1789  ,  842  " 

1787  log    "  1790   81  " 

It  is  evident  that  there  was  a  failure  of  the  American 
crop  in  the  last  year.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
effect  was  produced  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  but  it  may 
be  supposed  that  cotton  speculation  started  then.  How 
much  was  taken  by  "  speculators,"  how  much  for  "  manu- 
factures," or  how  much  for  "  export,"  has  never  been  re- 
corded. Of  the  fourteen  bags  sent  to  Europe  in  1785,  ten 
bags  were  shipped  by  John  Teasdale,  who,  it  was  said,  had 
bought  the  year  before  the  first  bag  of  American  cotton 
ever  grown  in  South  Carolina. 
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The  prices  of  cotton  at  United  States  ports  in  1790-1801 
were  as  follows: 


1790  •  14K 

1791  26 

1792  29 

1793  32 

1794  33 

1795  36>^ 


1796  36K 

1797   34 

1798  39 

1799  44 

1800  28 

1801  44 


In  1814,  on  account  of  the  war,  it  had  declined  to  15 
cents;  1815,  21  cents;  18 16,  29}^  cents ;  1 81 7,  265^  cents  ; 
1 81 8,  34  cents;  and  again  declined  to  15  cents  1824,  and  in 
1825  rose  to  21  cents.  For  the  ten  ensuing  years  the  price 
averaged  about  10  cents. 

We  have  now  to  point  out  the  marvellous  development 
of  cotton  culture.  This  plant,  always  suited  to  our  soil  and 
climate,  but  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  seed 
from  the  fibre  to  uses  purely  domestic,  and  a  culture  so 
small  as  hardly  to  be  estimated,  rose  at  once  after  Whitney's 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin  to  the  highest  commercial  im- 
portance. The  immense  areas  of  uncultivated  land  in  the 
South  seemed  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  this  great 
crop.  Its  introduction  energized  the  Southern  people  and 
opened  a  wide  field  for  exertion  ;  indigence  might  now  hope 
for  competency,  and  competency  aspire  to  wealth  ;  new 
labor  was  introduced  from  abroad  or  transferred  from  sur- 
rounding States,  and  under  the  impulse  thus  given  to  in- 
dustry, wealth  and  refinement  spread  through  the  land,  and 
that  progress  which  is  ordinarily  the  slow  result  of  years 
was  realized  immediately. 

The  great  factor  in  this  wonderful  growth  was  that  mar- 
vellous invention  to  which  is  justly  attributable  the  found- 
ing of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  Empire  of  Cotton. 
It  has  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred  that  the  invention  of  a  single 
machine  has  given  employment  to  so  many  millions  of 
people,  and  has  added  so  much  to  the  substantial  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  world.  Those  of  Arkwright  for  spin- 
ning cotton,  and  Fulton  for  propelling  vessels  by  steam  can 
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alone  in  these  respects  be  compared  with  it ;  here  is  the 
simple  story : 

Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  gentleman 
of  liberal  culture  and  great  mechanical  talent,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  1792,  and  went  to  Georgia  to 
teach  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Miller,  a  sister  of  General  Greene. 
In  her  house  he  met  many  planters,  all  of  whom  regretted 
that  so  valuable  a  product  which  Georgia  could  produce  so 
easily  should  be  useless  because  of  the  difficulty  of  separating 
the  cotton  from  the  seed.  He  there  noticed  the  difficult 
operation  of  picking  the  seed  from  the  lint  by  hand. 
He  studied  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  the  saw  gin  ; 
his  whole  work  was  perfected  in  Mrs.  Miller's  house.  I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  the  "  Letters  Patent,"  dated  14th 
March,  1794,  to  Eli  Whitney,  attached  to  which  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  machine  and  a  complete  set  of  illustrations. 
Soon  after  the  patent  was  granted  the  machines  were  put 
upon  the  market,  eagerly  sought  for,  and  their  use  initiated 
that  great  development  which  is  so  fully  illustrated  in  the 
statistics  which  accompany  this  narrative.* 

To  the  honor  of  South  Carolina  let  the  record  be  per- 
petuated ;  the  General  Assembly  paid  the  great  inventor 
$50,000  for  the  free  use  of  the  gin  in  South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  made  some  compensation 
for  similar  rights,  but  the  State  where  the  benefits  from 
this  machine  were  clearly  the  greatest,  not  only  withheld 
remuneration,  but  opposed  it  in  the  Federal  Courts.  It 
was  the  good  fortune  of  a  South  Carolinian,  Judge  William 
Johnson,  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  after  thirteen  years  of 
costly  litigation  to  the  plaintiff,  to  preside  on  Circuit,  and 
decide  in  Mr.  Whitney's  favor.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
he  did  full  justice  to  the  original  inventor,  as  well  as  to  the 

*A  patent  for  a  cotton  gin  was  issued  under  date  of  I2lh  May,  1796,  to  Hog- 
den  llolrnes,  which  was  operated  by  water-power  on  Mill  Creek,  Fairfield 
County,  S.  C,  in  the  mill  house  of  Mr.  Kincaid,  and  is  reported  to  have 
worked  well.  Eli  Whitney's  patent  was  contested  in  the  United  States  Court, 
in  the  Georgia  District,  for  thirteen  years,  during  which  protracted  period  I  can 
find  no  trace  of  the  Holmes  patent,  while  the  final  judicial  decision  was  in  favor 
of  Whitney,  whose  machines  were  then  universally  in  use. 
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great  importance  and  utility  of  the  invention  itself.  To 
South  Carolinians  such  an  association  with  this  wonderful 
instrument  is  properly  a  subject  of  pride  and  satisfaction. 

The  hand-loom  was  in  use  until  1813.  The  secret  of  the 
power-loom  was  so  well  kept  in  England,  that  the  crude 
efforts  to  reproduce  it  in  this  country  from  the  recollections 
of  operatives  from  England,  were  not  successful  until  1822; 
and  the  first  statistics  of  cotton  manufacture  were  not  re- 
ported before  1840,  and  now  the  American  mill  product 
aggregates  $200,000,000  a  year. 

The  following  statistical  exhibit  will  show  the  marvellous 
work  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  Whit- 
ney's cotton  gin,  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  power-loom  ! 

There  were  exported  in  1791  of  all  kinds  of  cotton, 
189,316  pounds,  equal  to  473  bags  of  400  pounds,  for  all  the 
ports.  Whitney's  gin  came  into  use  in  the  year  1794,  and 
in  1795,  5,276,306  pounds,  equal  to  13,191  bales  of  400 
pounds,  were  exported.  In  1838,  595,952,297  pounds,  equal 
to  1,489,880  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  were  exported,  whil^ 
in  a  recent  year,  3,150,000,000  pounds,  equal  to  7,875,000 
bales  of  400  pounds  each,  were  grown  in  a  single  crop,  of 
which  274,500,000  pounds,  equal  to  685,000  bales  of  400 
pounds  each,  were  shipped  from  this  port  alone,  and  the 
wants  of  the  world  now  require  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  bales 
of  American  cotton.  To-day  there  are  1,619,000  acres  of 
land  in  South  Carolina  devoted  to  upland  cotton  culture, 
with  a  product  of  more  than  half  a  million  bales  of  500 
pounds  weight. 

The  introduction  of  cotton  into  Europe,  and  its  manu- 
facture, are  events  which  have  had  amazing  results,  exert- 
ing, it  is  difficult  to  say,  how  large  an  influence  on  society 
and  governments.  The  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain, 
acknowledged  and  felt  by  all  the  world,  have  a  nearer  con- 
nection with  the  cotton  plant  and  cotton  manufacture  than 
with  any  other  plant  or  industry  whatever.  McCulloch 
says:  "The  influence  of  the  stupendous  discoveries  of 
Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Compton,  Cartwright  and  others, 
have  overcome  all  difficulties;    neither  the  cheapness  of 
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labor  in  Hindoostan,  nor  excellence  to  which  the  natives 
had  attained,  have  enabled  them  to  stand  the  competition 
of  England's  purchase  of  their  cotton,  and  after  carrying  it 
5,000  miles  to  be  manufactured,  transporting  the  goods 
back,  and  selling  them  to  the  growers;  a  grand  triumph  of 
mechanical  genius,  and  accomplished  in  a  very  few  years. 


LONG  STAPLE  COTTON. 


Between  the  Ashley  and  the  Savannah  Rivers  the  coast 
of  Carolina  is  lined  with  what  are  known  as  the  sea 
islands  ;  the  largest  and  most  numerous  are  around  St. 
Helena  Sound  and  Broad  River.  In  area  these  islands 
represent  500  square  miles,  exclusive  of  salt  marsh  ;  but  of 
this  area  there  were  only  23,887  acres,  equal  to  about  37}^ 
square  miles,  in  cotton  cultivation  in  1879.  Here  is  grown 
those  fine  grades  of  cotton  which  have  made  the  Charles- 
ton market  famous  in  the  world.  I^css  than  one  hundred 
years  ago  one  bag  of  sea  island  cotton  was  the  export. 
This  was  grown  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  Georgia,  in  1788, 
from  seed  brought  from  a  West  India  island.  Mr.  Kinsey 
Burden,  of  South  Carolina,  obtained  some  of  this  seed  and 
planted  without  result,  and  it  was  not  until  1790  that  Mr. 
William  Elliott  was  successful  with  a  small  crop  grown  on 
the  Northwest  part  of  Hilton  Head  Island,  said  to  be  the 
spot  where  Ribault  landed  the  first  Colonists  from  France 
in  1562.  This  cotton  sold  for  twenty-one  cents  per  pound. 
Subsequently,  in  1805,  Mr.  Burden  began  selecting  seed, 
and  through  this  process,  noting  results  year  by  year  and 
keeping  his  secret,  he  was  enabled  to  improve  the  staple, 
and  in  1825  he  sold  a  crop  of  60  bags  at  $1.16  per  pound, 
and  continuing  his  careful  attention  to  seed  selection  and 
cultivation,  he  sold  in  1828  two  bags  at  $2  per  pound. 
From  that  date  the  secret  became  generally  known  that 
the  fineness  of  the  cotton  was  due  to  skillful  selection  of 
seed,  and  careful  cultivation,  and  to  such  perfection  has  the 
staple  been  brought  by  this  means  that  entire  crops  have 
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been  sold,  not  by  samples,  but  by  the  brand  on  the  bag,  as 
the  finest  wines  are  sold.  To  prevent  frauds  in  marks, 
many  planters  placed  cards,  with  their  names  and  the  name 
and  locality  of  the  plantation,  and  the  brand  printed  on 
them,  in  the  bag  while  being  packed  ;  and  some  planters  in 
packing  their  finest  grade  cottons  also  covered  the  inside  of 
the  coarse  bagging  in  v/hich  it  was  packed  with  close-tex- 
tured cotton  goods  to  protect  the  contents  from  dust  in 
transit.  There  was  great  pride  in  those  days  among  the 
sea  island  planters  as  to  the  market  results  of  their  crops, 
as  it  indicated  the  degree  of  perfection  in  their  culture. 

The  war  of  1860-5  brought  utter  ruin  to  these  splendid 
planting  operations  during  its  continuance.  The  seed  car- 
ried to  the  interior  deteriorated  in  quality  in  a  different 
soil  and  climate,  and  so  scarce  was  choice  seed  from  this 
cause  in  1865-6,  that  Mr.  Jos.  T.  Dill  at  one  time  had,  in 
an  ordinary  letter  envelope,  the  seed  from  which  all  the 
present  fine  long  staple  cottons  have  been  since  derived. 
This  seed  had  been  saved  by  the  late  Capt.  George  C.  Hey- 
ward,  and  given  to  Mr.  Dill,  with  the  assurance  of  its  great 
value.  From  this  small  beginning,  and  under  the  old  per- 
fecting process  of  seed  selection  and  careful  culture,  the 
sea  island  cottons  are  once  again  produced  up  to  the  best 
grades  of  earlier  years,  although  from  many  causes  the 
demand  for  these  extra  fine  grades  is  so  limited  as  not  to 
warrant  more  than  the  preparation  of  a  small  percentage 
of  the  whole  crop.  The  proportion  of  lint  to  seed  cotton 
has  since  1865  been  increased  ;  formerly,  one  pound  of  lint 
cotton  to  five  pounds  of  seed  cotton  was  regarded  satisfac- 
tory. Thanks  to  Mr.  Clark,  of  James  Island,  a  fine  variety 
of  long  staple  cotton  has  been  produced  in  late  years,  which 
yields  one  pound  of  lint  to  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  seed 
cotton.  Despite  the  sweeping  disaster  of  the  war,  the  sea 
islands  have  since  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

For  convenient  reference,  I  give  the  sea  island  cotton 
crop  figures  at  Charleston  for  the  1842-83  period,  furnished 
by  Mr.  Jos.  T.  Dill,  of  this  city  : 
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Bags. 

1842  20,461 

1843  24,291 

1844    19,136 

1845  28,472 

1846  30,201 

1847  21,105 

1848  ^  21,925 

1849-  50  28,833 

1850-  51  28,362 

1851-  52   29,990 

1852-  53  32,814 

1853-  54  39.686 

1854-  55  40,841 

1855-  56.  45,512 

1856-  57  45.314 

1857-  58  40,566 

^858-59  47,592 

1859-  60     46,413 

1860-  61  War 

1861-  62  War 

1 862-  63  War 


Bags. 

1863-  64  War 

1864-  65  War 

1865-  66  19,015 

1866-  67,  •  •  •»  33,326 

1867-  68   20,927 

1868-  69  17,956 

1869-  70   27,018 

1870-  71  21,348 

1871-  72.  ..15,922 

1872-  73  26,289 

1873-  74  19.912 

1874-  75  17,027 

1875-  76  14,996 

1876-  77.  .  .  17,823 

1877-  78  22,388 

1878-  79   19,900 

1879-  80   27,077 

1880-  81  36,815 

1881-  82  36,960 

1882-  S3   36.143 


The  following  statement  i.s  compiled  from  DeBow's  Re- 
view ;  and  for  a  portion  of  the  period  the  prices  are  given, 
all  of  which  will  be  useful  for  reference: 


Exports  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  from  180^  to  iS/j.2. 


Year.                  Quantity— LiiS. 
1805   8,787,659 

1806  6,096,082 

1807  8,926,011 

1808   949,051— Emb'rgo 

1809  8,664,213 

1810  8,604,078 

1811  8,029,576 

1812  4,367,806— War. 


Yeak.  Quantity — Lbs. 

T813  4,134,849/ 

1814  2,520,388  f^^"^- 

1815   7,449.951 

1816  9,900,326 

1817   8,101,880 

1818...'  3,080,838!  From 

1 8 19  3,442,186  ySo.  Ca, 

1820  6,020,101 


Year.                                                         Quantity— Lbs.         Price.  Average. 

1821                                                          11,344,066  I2i^@30d.  2l^d. 

1822  11,250,635  10    @2Sd.  igd. 

1823  12,136,688  II    @24d.  I7^d. 

1824                                                     9,525,722  iiX@27d.  i9:54^d. 

1825...                                                  9,655,278  15    @42d.  28>^d. 

1826                                                       5,972,852  10    @3od.  2od. 

1827  15,140,798  9^@2od.  r4^d. 
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Year.                                                       Quantity— Lbs.  Price.  Average. 

1828  11,288,419  10    @22d.  l6d. 

i82g  12,833,307  9    @2id.  I5d. 

1830                                                      8,147,165  \\%%io^.  i6d. 

1831                                                      8,311,762  9i^@i8d.  T3Xd. 

1832                                                    8,743,373  9;^@i8d.  i3^d. 

1833                                                     11,142,987  ioi^@22d.  i6'4fd. 

1834                                                      8,085,935  I3>^@26d.  I9^d. 

1835                                                      7.752,736  14    @33^^.  24i^d. 

1836                                                      8,554419  14    @36d.  25d. 

1837                                                       5,286,340  12    @4od.  26d. 

1838   7,286,340   

1839   5,107,404   

1840   8,770,669   

1841     6,400,000 — 20,000  bags@300  lbs.  each 


TOBACCO  AS  A  CROP. 

The  wonderful  .spread  of  cotton  culture  extinguished  the 
production  of  tobacco,  which  was  found  not  to  be  as  profit- 
able as  the  new  plant.  In  1791  there  was  received  at  this 
port  about  eight  thousand  hogsheads,  weighing  about  a  ton 
each.  The  inspection  of  tobacco  was  regulated  by  the 
State,  and  the  Citadel  buildings  now  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Tobacco  Inspection,  where  it  was  received,  examined  and 
stored.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  total 
product  of  tobacco  in  this  State,  for  the  receipts  here  do 
not  show  it.  Much  of  the  crop  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
State  found  its  way  to  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  markets. 
The  plant  is  still  cultivated  in  both  States  as  a  leading  crop. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  discon- 
tinuance of  tobacco  planting  in  South  Carolina.  Meantime 
the  spread  of  cotton  culture  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  South- 
west has  influenced  the^  cultivation  in  the  older  States  by 
the  competition  in  prices,  but  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  of  tobacco  planting  in  North  Carolina,  and  thriving 
towns  have  sprung  up  in  a  few  years  where  none  existed 
before,  from  the  profits  of  growing  tobacco.  The  whole  of 
middle  and  upper  Carolina  offer  lands  suitable  for  this 
plant,  and  the  most  valuable  varieties  reach  a  fine  growth 
on  our  sea  islands.  Many  planting  experiments  made  on 
5.3 
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the  sea  islands,  both  previous  to  and  since  the  war,  were 
eminently  successful,  but  these  experimental  crops  failed  in 
the  curing.  Surely  scientific  research  and  experience  might 
overcome  this  disability,  and  when  it  is  recalled  that  only 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  sea  island  acreage  is  grown 
with  sea  island  cottons,  and  that  there  is  no  profitable 
market  for  more,  it  is  worth  considering  if  tobacco  cannot 
be  Introduced  successfully  on  these  islands — the  garden  spot 
of  South  Carolina. 

Indigo  shared  a  like  fate  ;  cut  off  from  the  foreign  markets, 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  its  production  was  of 
course  more  or  less  neglected,  and  when  the  ports  were 
opened  there  was  no  protection  for  it  as  heretofore  in  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain.  The  stocks  accumulated  in  the 
1776-83  period,  and  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  war,  figure 
in  the  exports  of  the  succeeding  years,  and  then  indigo 
gradually  disappeared,  and  cotton  occupied  its  place  in 
South  Carolina. 

LUCAS'  RICE  MILLS. 

The  various  contrivances  for  cleaning  rice  from  the  crude 
wooden  mortar  and  lightwood  pestle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  well  as  the  later  inventions  of  Guerard  and  others, 
all  passed  away,  when  Jonathan  Lucas  introduced  here  his 
improved  rice  mill  run  by  water-power. 

To  this  citizen  we  are  indebted  for  the  admirable  ma- 
chinery by  which  rice  is  cleaned  and  prepared  for  market — 
machinery  which  in  its  most  improved  state  has  been  copied 
and  introduced  in  the  North  and  in  Europe,  serving  ,  ma- 
terially to  increase  the  consumption  of  the  grain  by  sup- 
plying it  in  the  most  desirable  Audition  to  home  and 
foreign  markets. 

He  was  a  thoroughly  educated  millwright,  was  born  in 
1754  at  Cumberland,  England.  Shortly  after  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  he  sailed  from  England  for  a  more  Southern 
port,  but  through  stress  of  weather  the  vessel  was  driven  on 
this  coast  and  stranded  near  the  mouth  of  Santee  River.  It 
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was  there  that  he  noticed  the  laborious  process  then  in  use, 
for  cleaning  the  rice  from  its  hull,  and  preparing  it  for 
market.  His  was  the  thought  and  his  the  skill  which  ac- 
complished the  wonderful  economic  improvements  upon  the 
old  laborious  processes  "  by  which  the  great  forces  of  nature 
were  soon  to  be  harnessed  to  new  machines,  and  the  culti- 
vation and  preparation  of  this  cereal  to  receive  an  impetus 
which  subsequently  resulted  in  greatly  increased  rice  crops. 

In  the  year  1787  the  first  water  mill  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Lucas,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  invention  is  understood  to 
be  due.  This  was  built  for  Mr.  Bowman  on  a  reserve  at  his 
Peach  Island  plantation  on  Santee  River.  Jonathan  Lucas, 
Jr.,  inherited  his  father's  mechanical  talent  and  skill,  and  as- 
sociated with  him  constructed  on  Cooper  River  in  1801  the 
first  toll  mill  for  cleaning  rice.  The  first  brushing  screen 
ever  used  was  put  into  this  mill  in  1803.  He  yielded  at 
length  to  the  invitations  of  the  British  government,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  England.  The  next 
water  mill  built  by  Mr.  Lucas,  Sr.,  on  the  Santee,  was  on  the 
reserve  at  Washo  Plantation  for  Mrs.  Middleton,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Gen.  Thos.  Pinckney.  About  the  same  time  or  soon 
after  a  water  mill  was  erected  on  a  reserve  of  VVinyaw  Bay 
for  Gen.  Peter  Horry.  Also  for  Col.  William  Alston  on 
the  reserve  at  his  Fairfield  Plantation  on  the  Waccamaw 
River.  In  the  year  1791-92  Mr.  Lucas  built  on  Santee 
the  first  tide  mill  for  Mr.  Andrew  Jolinston,  on  his  planta- 
tion called  Millbrook.  In  a  year  or  two  after,  the  same  in- 
defatigable and  ingenious  mechanic  erected  on  Cooper 
River  an  improved  tide  mill,  which  was  furnished  with  rol- 
ling screens,  elevators,  packers,  etc.,  at  the  plantation  of 
Hon.  Henry  Laurens,  called  Mepkin.  Under  the  plan  of 
these  original  mills  those  erected  at  a  later  day  have  been 
chiefly  improvements  in  construction,  not  in  plan.  Sub- 
stantial improvements  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  in 
rice  milling  by  David  Kidd,  a  machinist  from  Scotland,  of 
very  high  character  for  ingenuity  and  practical  ability.  A 
considerable  advance  having  been  established  in  the  process 
of  rice  milling,  by  the  Lucas  mill  and  the  application  of 
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water-power,  these  were  erected  on  many  plantations,  and 
in  1795,  Mr.  Lucas  erected  on  Shem  Creek,  at  Hadrell's 
Point,  in  Charleston  harbor,  a  combined  rice  and  saw  mill 
driven  by  water-power,  and  this  was  the  first  mill  erected 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  the  present  century  Mr.  Lucas 
built  in  the  city  a  tide  rice  mill  on  Ashley  River,  North  of 
the  present  site  of  West  Point  Mill,  and  the  water-power 
was  supplied  by  the  extensive  pond  enclosed  by  banks,  the 
North  boundary  of  which  is  the  present  Spring  Street. 
This  property  was  purchased  from  the  Daniel  Cannon  es- 
tate ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  if  the  extensive  em- 
bankment which  encloses  this  pond  was  Mr.  Lucas'  plan  and 
work  or  not,  but  his  intelligence  and  enterprise  were  equal 
to  so  large  a  project.  This  mill  attracted  a  considerable 
toll  business,  and  initiated  that  movement  which  largely 
brought  to  this  city  the  important  and  lucrative  rice  milling 
business,  which  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  it  has  so  suc- 
cessfully maintained.  Next  followed  a  steam  rice  mill  in 
1817  also  by  Mr.  Lucas,  at  the  foot  of  Mill  Street,  the  ruins 
of  which  may  still  be  seen.  It  was  here  that  steam-power 
was  first  used  in  this  country  for  rice  milling  purposes. 
After  these  mills  came  a  steam  rice  mill  owned  by  Lucas 
and  Norton,  built  upon  Cooper  River,  on  what  was  known 
as  Gadsden's  Wharf,  This  mill  was  burnt  and  another  was 
erected  on  its  site.  Another  steam  rice  mill  was  built  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Chisolm  about  1830  on  Ashley  River,  at  the  foot 
of  Tradd  Street,  where  formerly  stood  Dunkin's  saw  mill. 
This  mill  was  also  burnt  in  the  early  part  of  1859,  ^-nd  the 
present  Chisolm's  rice  mill  rebuilt  the  same  year  and  is  still 
operated. 

About  1840,  Jonathan  Lucas,  the  grandson,  built  a  steam 
rice  mill  upon  the  Ashley,  where  now  stands  West  Point 
Mill.  This  mill  was  burnt  and  the  present  West  Point  Mill 
Company  built  on  this  site  in  1 860-1 86 1 ,  and  is  still  operated. 

In  1844  Governor  Thomas  Bennett  built  a  steam  rice  mill 
upon  Cooper  River,  at  the  foot  of  Wentwoith  Street — this 
mill  is  still  operated.    A  mill  was  also  built  upon  Gadsden's 
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Wharf,  by  Mr.  Deveaux.  The  site  of  this  mill  was  pur- 
chased by  Robb  &  McLaren  who,  about  1846,  erected 
thereon  an  improved  steam  rice  mill,  and  conducted  there  a 
large  and  profitable  business. 

In  1822  Jonathan  Lucas,  Jr.,  accepted  offers  in  Great 
Britain  and  made  his  future  home  there.  The  subsequent 
erection  by  him  and  others  of  rice  mills  in  Europe  had  the 
effect  in  time  of  drawing  rough  rice  supplies  not  only  from 
Eastern  countries  but  from  Charleston  ;  under  the  influence 
of  import  duties  on  clean  rice,  that  of  Great  Britain  being 
equal  to  $4.00  per  tierce  of  clean  rice,  mills  were  kept  run- 
ning in  London,  Liverpool,  Copenhagen,  Bremen,  Amster- 
dam, Lisbon  and  Bordeaux,  and  Carolina  rough  rice  was 
shipped  hence  in  cargoes  to  those  distant  mills.  This 
movement  reached  its  maximum  in  1850,  when  581,832 
bushels,  equal  to  26,500  tierces  of  clean  rice,  were  cleared  at 
this  port.  Ten  years  after  the  rough  rice  export  had  fallen 
to  132,908  bushels,  equal  to  5,600  tierces  of  clean  rice. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  new  enterprise,  the  Charleston  Rice 
Milling  Company  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Russell,  has 
been  operating  a  new  rice  mill  at  the  foot  of  Hasel  Street 
with  satisfactory  results. 

The  rice  mills  of  Charleston  have  achieved  a  reputation 
in  the  preparation  of  this  grain  that  accords  them  superiority 
in  this  complex  branch  of  business,  and  to  the  first  Lucas 
mill  built  on  the  Ashley  may  be  traced  this  large  and  valua- 
ble city  business. 

The  largest  crop  of  Carolina  rice  was  in  the  1 850-1 860 
decade,  when  160,000  to  163,000  tierces,  equal  to  3,564,000 
bushels  rough  rice,  were  marketed,  and  the  largest  combined 
crop  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  rice  was,  in  1849,  stated  at 
198,000  tierces,  equal  to  4,356,000  bushels  of  rough  rice. 
The  late  war  brought  ruin  to  this  great  ii^Wustry,  and  the 
rice  crops  since  have  averaged  about  45,000  tierces,  equal  to 
1,000,000  bushels  of  rough  rice.  Thousands  of  acres  of  once 
valuable  rice  lands  embracing  some  of  the  most  remunera- 
tive plantations  in  the  State  have  been  waste  land  since. 
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COMMERCIAL  CHANGES. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  vicissitudes 
and  changes  of  commerce  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

From  1790  to  1807  Charleston  enjoyed  a  large  and  grow- 
ing commercial  prosperity.  As  a  consequence  of  the  neutral 
position  held  by  the  United  States,  a  large  share  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  Western  Europe  was  thrown  into  the 
850,000  tons  of  American  vessels  then  afloat  ;  this  port 
became  the  depot  for  large  quantities  of  European  mer- 
chandise destined  for  the  West  Indies,  and  the  bulky  pro- 
ducts, sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  moving  East  from  those  ports;  a 
large  amount  of  tonnage  was  required,  and  our  city  from 
its  convenient  location  was  the  entrepot  for  this  business 
both  ways.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  the  fac-simile  of  a  bill 
of  lading  of  this  period  is  reproduced  here,  with  its  quaint 
phraseology  as  compared  with  those  now  in  use ;  it  was 
copied  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  David 
Jennings. 

Many  of  the  large  and  substantial  warehouses  constructed 
on  our  water-front  were  built  to  accommodate  this  lucrative 
commerce.  Just  as  her  future  was  most  promising,  and  the 
golden  era  of  her  commerce  was  flushed  with  success,  came 
the  Non-Intercourse  Acts  and  the  Embargo,  followed  by 
the  war  of  181 2-1 5.  Looking  back  to  that  period,  we 
may  well  exclaim  with  Randolph,  of  Roanoke  :  "  The  Em- 
bargo is  the  lUiad  of  all  our  woes."  Into  the  stream  of 
those  mighty  European  events,  which  were  world-wide  in 
their  scope,  and  the  ruinous  political  policy  of  that  period, 
the  commercial  fortunes  of  Charleston  were  strongly  drawn. 
Ruin  came  to  many  of  our  merchants,  and  the  sudden 
change  brought  poverty  to  thousands  in  city  and  State. 
The  only  naticMi  really  benefitted  by  the  embargo  was 
France,  and  when  peace  came  in  18 15  our  merchants  found 
all  changed  ;  old  things  had  passed  away,  and  a  new  future, 
which  received  its  direction  from  the  then  extending  culture 
of  cotton,  was  to  be  created.  While  Charleston  was  help- 
lessly suffering  from  the  commercial  inaction  of  thef  embargo 
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and  the  war,  New  England  was  developing  its  manufactures, 
and  a  large  portion  of  its  commercial  capital  turned  aside 
by  Prcbideiit  Jefferson's  embargo  policy  did  not,  when  peace 
came,  revert  to  its  old  pursuits.  There  is  much  significance 
in  the  simple  statement,  that  ship-owning  free  trade  New 
P2ngland  of  1807  emerged  from  the  war  of  1812-15  vigor- 
ously protectioni.st  ;  their  progress  had  been  changed,  not 
arrested,  and  their  inciustries  in  alliance  with  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  ever  since  been  cared  for  at  the  expense  of 
the  larger  interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Union. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  James  Watt  was  perfecting  his 
steam  engine  and  initiating  its  use  for  navigation  purposes. 
He  had  invented  the  condenser,  enclosed  the  cylinder,  and 
adopted  the  use  of  oil  and  tallow  in  moving  a  piston  by 
steam  against  a  vacuum.  He  held  a  patent  for  his  expan- 
sion engine,  for  six  modes  for  regulating  motion,  for  a  double 
action  engine,  double  cylinders,  steam  wheels,  &c.  In  1784 
he  obtained  patents  for  parallel  motion,  locomotive  engine, 
hand  gear  and  valve.  These,  and  subsequent  improvements 
by  Robert  Fulton  in  the  application  of  steam  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ocean  navigation,  have  brought  with  it  an  era  of 
rapid  improvement  in  naval  architecture  and  all  other 
matters  relating  to  nautical  affairs  which  were  never  dreamed 
of  even  fifty  years  ago,  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Napoleon, 
who  in  1804  said  of  Fulton's  plans:  "A  great  truth,  a  physi- 
cal palpable  truth  is  before  my  eyes,  which  may  change  the 
face  of  the  world." 

Before  steam  lent  its  giant  powers  to  navigation,  locomo- 
tion over  the  deep  was  attended  with  a  degree  of  danger 
and  uncertainty,  which  seemed  so  necessary  and  inevitable, 
that  as  a  common  proverb  it  became  the  type  and  repre- 
sentative of  everything  which  was  precarious  and  perilous. 
To  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  we  may  trace  many 
of  the  great  changes  which  are  now  felt  in  the  commerce  of 
our  city.  Through  this  agency  the  enterprise  and  capital  of 
the  larger  commercial  cities  have  been  successful  in  divert- 
ing the  natural  flow  of  commerce  from  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels to  their  own  ports.    As  an  illustration,  the  steamship 
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Robert  Fulton,  700  tons,  was  built  in  18 19  for  the  New  York- 
Havana  business,  but  so  strong  at  that  time  was  New  Orleans 
and  Charleston  in  the  West  India  trade  that  the  voyages 
were  made  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  thence  to  Havana 
and  New  Orleans,  requiring  nine  days  for  running  time. 
Subsequently  direct  lines  from  New  York  to  Havana  were 
gradually  absorbing  this  business,  and  to  meet  this  altered 
situation  Charleston  merchant**  organized  a  steamship  enter- 
prise, under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Mordecai  &  Co., 
direct  from  this  port  to  Havana,  and  many  will  remember 
the  Isabel  and  her  successful  career  up  to  the  late  war  between 
the  States.  Since  then,  this  entire  business  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Northern  ports,  through  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  war,  and  the  instrumentality  of  splendid  steam  lines, 
originating  in  and  leading  to  New  York. 

Up  to  i860,  Charleston  had  a  large  capital  invested  in 
ships  for  the  European  and  East  India  trade.  Since  then 
a  great  revolution  in  ship-building  and  marine  engines  has 
been  wrought.  By  the  operation  of  our  laws  regulating 
shipping.  Great  Britain,  as  against  us,  has  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly of  iron  ship-building,  and  supplies  the  world  with 
tonnage.  No  one  can  examine  the  ocean  steamship  arri- 
vals at  New  York  without  seeing  a  marked  absence  of  the 
American  flag.  The  results  arrived  at  in  iron  steamships 
are  large  capacity,  economic  consumption  of  fuel,  and 
speed.  Iron  and  steel  now  enter  almost  entirely  into  the 
construction  of  hulls,  and  on  the  same  over-all  measure- 
ment the  gain  in  freight  room  is  20  per  cent,  over  wood, 
and  the  gain  in  the  strength  and  durability  of  iron  and 
steel  ships  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  increased  first 
cost  over  wooden  ships.  An  illustration  of  the  revolution 
in  machinery  may  be  made  by  stating  that  the  Inman 
steamship  City  of  Brussels  was  placed  on  the  line  in  1869, 
as  a  model  of  nautical  excellence.  Seven  years  after  her 
launch,  while  her  hull  and  sailing  appointments  were  in 
undiminished  efficiency,  her  machinery  was  removed,  and 
she  was  furnished  with  new  engines.  This  costly  renova- 
tion was  made,  with  the  result,  that  by  the  new  compound 
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engine,  greater  power  was  obtained  with  a  consumption  of 
65  tons  of  coal  per  day,  than  with  no  tons  with  the  old 
engine,  while  the  gain  in  cargo  capacity  previously  occupied 
by  coal,  was  equal  to  800  tons  ;  there  was  also  an  increase 
in  speed.  This  marks  the  great  revolution  in  ocean  trans- 
portation, and  accounts  for  some  features  of  the  carrying 
trade,  which  we  shall  now  notice. 

We  have  had  steamships  loading  at  this  port  the  past 
year  at  old  sailing  packet  rates  of  freight,  and  even  so 
coarse  and  bulky  an  article  as  phosphate  rock  is  constantl}^ 
loading  here  for  European  ports,  in  steamships  that  arrive 
in  ballast  for  these  voyages.  The  important  elements  of 
time  and  certainty  enter  into  this  calculation,  and  the 
modern  marine  engine,  in  economizing  time  and  ensuring 
certainty,  is  making  a  great  inroad  into  the  customary  busi- 
ness of  sailing  vessels. 

As  the  trade  of  the  West  India  Islands  has,  under  steam- 
ship influences,  been  diverted  from  Southern  to  Northern 
ports,  notably  New  York,  so  the  enormous  stream  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  tonnage  concentrated  at  New  York  from 
European  ports,  has  already  exerted  an  influence,  and  will 
continue  to  affect  the  movements  of  cotton  and  other  pro- 
duce at  Southern  ports. 

Within  the  past  year,  agents  of  Eastward  bound  ocean 
steamships  at  New  York  have  invited  shipments  of  phos- 
phate rock  by  steam  from  Charleston,  at  profitable  freight 
figures  for  the  coastwise  steamships,  to  ballast  their  own 
steamships  Eastward  bound  at  the  mere  cost  of  handling 
this  freight,  while  cotton  has  moved  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  at  a  price  so  nominal  as  hardly  to  pay  for  the 
handling.  These  are  important  facts  ;  England  substituting 
steam  for  sail  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  Germany,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  sending  us  annually  a  large  amount 
of  sail  tonnage.  It  seems  to  be  a  contest  between  the  North 
of  Europe,  with  economic  ships,  low  wages  and  cheap  sup- 
plies, and  English  machinery  and  iron  and  steel  hulls  ;  the 
United  States  is  not  now  a  contestant  on  the  ocean. 

It  is  to  such  causes  that  we  must  look  for  explanation  of 
56 
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the  absence  from  our  port  of  the  old  Charleston  ships  in 
the  foreign  trade.  Added  to  the  permanent  facilities  above 
referred  to  is  the  fleet  of  iron  screw-ships  "seeking,"  with 
cheap  motive  power  and  large  capacity,  which  can  live  on 
phosphate  rock  freight  at  20  to  25  shillings  per  ton,  and 
make  money  on  cotton  and  naval  stores  freights  at  the  old 
sailing  packet  rates. 

While  Charleston  is  wanting  now  in  the  large  ship  inter- 
ests once  centered  here,  there  has  been  a  marked  develop- 
ment of  other  industries  and  business  in  our  city.  It  is 
estimated  that  five  million  dollars  of  phosphate  mining  and 
manufacturing  interests  are;  owned  here.  Wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  now  number  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  whose 
resources  are  stated  at  $20,000,000.  Numerous  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  establishments  have  products  of  eight 
or  nine  million  dollars  a  year.  While  the  aggregate  value 
of  produce  received,  and  local  manufactures  with  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  stated  at  $75,000,000  annually. 
There  is  a  marked  change  also  in  the  State,  once  almost 
exclusively  agricultural,  there  are  now  over  180,000  spin- 
dles, and  likely  to  consume  in  the  near  future  90,000  to 
100,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  disbursing  nearly  a  million 
dollars  in  wages,  &c.,  and  producing  every  year  8,000,000 
pounds  of  yarn,  and  44,000,000  yards  of  goods.  Charles- 
ton has  her  share  in  this  great  change  by  her  splendid  cotton 
iiill  in  Hampstead,  recently  completed,  and  turning  out 
the  most  desirable  styles  of  goods. 

The  changes  in 
land  transporta- 
tion are  as  mark- 
ed as  that  by  sea. 

While  Stephen- 
son was  perfect- 
ing his  locomo- 
tive and  applying 
it  to  railway  pur- 

Carolina  Wagon  of  the  Olden  Time.  pOSCS,  thc  WagOn 

was  the  best  means  of  land  transit  to  Charleston  for  cotton 
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and  other  produce.  King  Street,  South  of  Line  Street,  was 
a  succession  of  wagon-yards  and  stores,  and  the  old  "  Bull's 
Head  Tavern,"  where  farmers  and  wagoners  were  entertain- 
ed, was  still  quite  an  institution  as  late  as  forty  years  ago, 
and  even  later.  The  wagon  yards  soon  became  too  small 
for  the  railroad  receipts,  and  this  annually  increasing  busi- 
ness was  transferred  to  the  wharves,  and  many  of  the  exten- 
sive warehouses  now  seen  there  were  erected  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  cotton  trade. 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS. 

The  history  of  railroads  may  properly  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.^ 

Passing  over  the  earliest  efforts  of  George  Stephenson  on 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railroad  of  England,  the  first 
stage  of  locomotive  construction  is  represented  by 

"  The  Rocket^'  four  and  a  half  tons  loaded,  built  by  George 
Stephenson,  which  took  the  prize  of  ^500  offered  by  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester  Railroad,  October,  1829.  The  speci- 
fication by  the  company  was  :  "  If  locomotives  of  six  tons — 
must  be  able  to  draw  twenty  tons,  at  ten  miles  per  hour." 
The  actual  performance  was  seventeen  tons  on  a  level,  at 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  per  hour. 

'''Stourbridge  Lion,'"  seven  tons,  from  Stourbridge,  England, 
for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  of  the  United 
States.  Capacity  sixty  to  eighty  tons,  at  five  miles  per 
hour.  This  engine  proved  too  heavy  for  the  road  (being 
two  tons  on  each  wheel),  and  was  put  on  side  track  and 
never  used  ;  it  arrived  in  May,  1829,  and  was  the  first  loco- 
motive to  turn  a  wheel  in  the  United  States,  on  8th  Au- 
gust, 1829. 

The  Best  Friend,''  four  and  a  half  tons,  was  the  first  loco- 


*For  this  interesting  information  about  railroad  progress  I  am  indebted  to 
Colonel  C.  S.  Gadsden,  of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railway  Company. 
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motive  built  in  the  United  States,  under  a  contract  between 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Miller, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Arrived  in  Charleston  23d  October, 
1830. 

The  resolution  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Board  of 
Directors,  which  declared  that  in  future  not  over  twenty- 
five  passengers  to  any  car ;  speed  shall  not  exceed  one  car 
and  passengers  at  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  two  cars  and  pas- 
sengers at  twelve  miles  per  hour,  three  cars  and  passengers 
at  ten  miles  per  hour,"  indicates  the  first  idea  of  passenger 
transportation  by  railroads. 

The  specification  in  this  case  was  that  "  The  Best  Friend  " 
should  perform  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  carry 
three  times  her  weight. 

SECOND  PERIOD  LOCOMOTIVES— 1860. 

Locomotives  of  this  period  weighed  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five tons.  Capacity  :  In  freight  service  sixteen  to  eighteen 
box  cars,  weighing  eight  tons  empty  and  sixteen  tons  load- 
ed ;  aggregate  weight  of  train  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  to 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tons  exclusive  of  locomotive. 
Speed  of  passenger  trains  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  miles 
per  hour  for  express  and  mail  trains. 

THIRD  PERIOD  LOCOMOTIVES— 1883. 

Locomotives  of  this  period  for  same  class  of  roads  thirty- 
five  to  forty  tons  for  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

The  Mogul  "  and  "  Consolidated  are  types  of  the  loco- 
motives employed.  Capacity  in  freight  service,  thirty-five 
to  forty-five  twenty  ton  cars ;  aggregate  load,  one  thousand 
and  fifty  to  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  exclusive  of 
locomotive.  Speed  of  passenger  train  thirty-five  to  fifty 
miles  per  hour. 

There  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Exposition  of  Railway 
Appliances"  in  Chicago,  in  May,  1883,  ^  locomotive  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  of  the  following  dimensions  :  En- 
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gine  and  tender  186,000  pounds — ninety-three  tons.  Ca- 
pacity twenty-two  twenty  ton  cars  (six  hundred  and  sixty 
tons  weight  of  train),  up  one  hundred  and  five  feet  grade 
and  around  an  eight  degree  curve. 

FREIGHT  CARS. 

The  first  freight  cars  were  mounted  on  four  wheels  at- 
tached rigidly  to  frame  of  car,  which  latter  carried  from 
two  to  four  tons. 

The  freight  cars  of  i860  weighed  eight  tons  empty,  and 
sixteen  tons  loaded,  and  were  mounted  on  two  trucks  of 
four  wheels  each,  attached  to  car  body  by  the  king-bolt, 
which  enabled  trucks  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
curves  of  the  track. 

The  freight  cars  of  the  third  period  weigh  ten  tons 
empty  and  thirty  tons  loaded,  with  great  improvements  in 
both  body  and  trucks,  to  afford  better  accommodations 
to  the  varied  classes  of  freight,  and  to  move  with  greater 
celerity  with  safety. 

PASSENGER  COACHES. 

The  first  coaches  were  made  to  resemble  two  or  three 
mail  coaches  of  the  Turnpike  coupled  together,  mounted 
on  four  wheels,  attached  rigidly  to  frame  of  car,  without 
any  springs,  and  having  no  pretension  to  comfort  in  the 
interior  arrangements,  being  crude  and  primitive,  and  seat- 
ing from  twenty  to  twenty-five  passengers. 

The  coaches  of  the  second  period,  were  from  forty  to 
forty-five  feet  long,  flat -roofed,  with  entrance  at  each  end 
and  long  aisle  down  centre  of  car,  seats  upholstered  with 
Brussels  carpet  on  spiral  springs,  or  hair,  for  cushions.  There 
was  little  or  no  demand  for  the  cabinet-maker's,  or  other 
decorative  art. 

These  bodies  were  of  plain  exterior,  small  windows,  with 
stoves  in  centre  of  car;  were  mounted  on  two  four-wheel 
trucks  to  the  coach,  furnished  with  swinging  bolsters,  and 
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elliptical  springs.  The  platforms,  bumpers,  methods  of 
coupling,  hand-brakes  and  bell-lines  showed  a  decided  ad- 
vance over  primitive  ideas.  These  coaches  seated  thirty- 
five  to  forty  passengers,  and  cost  from  $2,500  to  $3,000. 

The  coaches  of  the  present  day,  or  third  period,  present 
the  appearance  inside  of  handsome  drawing-rooms  ;  the 
elevated  roofs  giving  better  ventilation  ;  the  heaters  afford- 
ing warmth  in  winter  by  forcing  hot  water  through  a  system 
of  pipes  ;  the  elaborate  ornamentation  and  luxuriousness 
of  upholstery,  with  the  comfortable  drinking  and  toilet 
arrangements,  show  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  attempt  to 
minister  to  the  comforts  of  travel.  These  coaches,  highly 
decorated  and  painted  with  great  skill,  are  mounted  on 
six-wheel  trucks,  which,  in  themselves,  are  marvels  of 
strength  and  elastic  motion.  The  Janney  platform  and 
coupler  enable  the  conductor  to  so  attach  the  cars  in  the 
train  as  to  incur  the  minimum  of  lateral  motion,  with  the 
highest  degree  of  security  in  case  of  collision.  These  cars 
seat  fifty  to  sixty  passengers,  and  cost  $5,000  to  $5,500. 
The  Pullman  sleeping  car,  besides  the  many  comforts 
offered  to  the  traveler  by  day,  is  converted  into  a  sleeping 
palace  by  night ;  these  cars  carry  forty  persons  at  the  most, 
and  cost  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

TRACKS. 

The  earliest  railroads  were  built  with  a  strap  iron  rail 
spiked  to  a  longitudinal  stringer,  which  in  turn  was  notched 
down  on  cross-sleepers  three  feet  apart.  These  rails  were 
punched  for  the  spikes,  with  no  contrivance  to  confine  the 
joints,  and  accidents  frequently  occurred  by  these  straps 
forming  snake-heads,"  and  forcing  themselves  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cars. 

By  i860  these  strap  rails  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
"  chub,"  and  U,"  and  then  the  T  "  rail  was  in  general 
favor;  all  these  of  iron. 

The  "chair"  was  invented  to  confine  the  two  ends  of 
connecting  rails  and  was  spiked  securely  to  the  cross-tie. 
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The  stringers  had  generally  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the 
cross-ties,  placed  transversely  under  the  rails  and  upon  the 
bed  of  earth  as  graded  by  the  engineer.  Spikes  -f^  by 
5^  inches  were  adopted  as  the  best  fastening,  being  driven 
into  the  cross-ties  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  T  rail. 
Little  or  no  attention  was  as  yet  paid  to  introducing  ''bal- 
last" of  any  kind;  the  natural  earth  being  used  very  gene- 
rally for  surfacing. 

The  track  of  1883  is  formed  of  steel  rail,  from  fifty  to 
seventy  pounds  weight  to  the  yard,  a  modification  of  the 
old  T  rail  pattern,  spiked  to  cross-ties  two  feet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  with  four  spikes  to  the  tie,  and  secured  at 
the  joints  by  "  fish,"  or  angle  plates,  bolted  through  the  end 
of  the  rails,  forming  thus,  practically,  a  continuous  rail. 

This  superstructure  rests  on  ballast  of  stone,  gravel  or 
sand  of  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  overlying  the 
natural  soil. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  "  drainage,"  and  high  speed, 
with  great  degree  of  safety  and  comfort,  has  been  attained. 

The  appliances  for  transferring  trains  from  one  track  to 
another  are  of  various  "  safety  "  types,  known  as  the  "  Whar- 
ton," "Tracey  "  and  "  English,"  &c.,  switches. 

Finding  the  single  track  inadequate  to  their  traffic,  the 
Trunk  lines  have  added  another,  or  double  track,  for  move- 
ment in  each  direction,  and  the  wealthier  and  stronger 
roads  have  as  many  as  four  tracks  of  the  heaviest  steel  rail, 
separating  passenger  and  freight  trains  as  well  as  moving 
trains  in  opposite  directions  on  different  tracks. 

STEEL  RAILS. 

The  discovery  of  the  "Bessemer  Process"  of  converting 
iron  into  steel  in  bulk,  has  been  a  potent  agent  in  stimula- 
ting railroad  progress. 

The  enormous  tonnage  of  the  Trunk  lines  had  in  1870 
reached  a  point  where  iron  was  practically  valueless  for 
track;  renewals  were  necessary  on  mountain  sections  every 
few  months,  so  severe  was  the  usage  to  which  the  rails  were 
subjected. 
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This  great  discovery  enabled  Trunk  lines  to  substitute 
steel  for  iron  rails  with  a  durability  over  the  inferior  article 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increased  cost. 

In  1866  the  comparative  values  were  $153.75  per  ton  for 
iron  and  $174.75  for  steel;  these  prices  have,  with  slight 
fluctuations,  constantly  declined,  and  at  present  steel  rails 
can  be  bought  at  $34  per  ton,  free  on  board,  at  American 
works,  while  iron  is  no  longer  quoted. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  steel,  together  with  the 
marked  improvement  in  methods  of  production,  have  con- 
tributed to  this  great  decline  in  price. 

BRIDGES. 

The  advance  in  the  science  of  bridge  construction  is  in- 
deed marvelous.  The  very  heavy  and  expensive  stone 
structures  of  the  early  period  on  the  continent  were  never 
introduced  into  this  country.  There  was  not  capital  enough 
to  warrant  this  great  expenditure,  nor  was  population  dense 
enough  to  promise  return  on  so  large  a  first  cost. 

The  cheaper  wooden  structures  of  the  first  period  under 
consideration  were  succeeded  by  the  Howe  and  other  styles 
which  were  everywhere  in  use  about  i860;  the  spans  were 
rarely  ever  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Gradually  these  wooden  bridges  have  been  replaced  by 
structures,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  iron  ;  steel  has  not  been 
generally  adopted  in  bridge  construction.  The  bridges  of 
the  present  day  are  triumphs  of  engineering  skill. 

From  the  light,  airy  and  graceful  iron  bridges  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  span,  which  are  marvels  in  themselves  of 
the  judicious  and  scientific  disposition  of  material  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  load,  attention  is  directed  to  the  won- 
derful triumphs  of  science  in  the  "  Brooklyn  Suspension  " 
and  the  "Niagara  Cantilever"  bridges  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet  spans.  The  possibilities  in  this  direction  seem  limited 
only  by  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  man  of  science. 

THE  RUNNING  OF  TRAINS. 

Alongside  of  the  physical  triumphs  in  railroad  construe- 
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tion,  we  find  marked  advance  in  the  methods  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  appHances  for  promoting  the  speedy  and 
safe  transit  of  traffic.  In  the  earliest  days  of  railroad  ser- 
vice, trains  were  run  without  time-tables,  the  rule  being  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  opposing  train  of  which  no 
advices  could  be  had.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  both  engi- 
neers was  to  pass  the  "  half-way"  stake,  which  was  located 
between  each  pair  of  stations,  knowing  that  the  unsuccess- 
ful party  must  back  his  train  to  the  last  turn-out  passed. 

The  second  period  of  railroad  life  showed  advances  in 
train  service.  There  was  a  time-table,  with  regular  passing 
points,  and  a  code  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  train  men, 
but  though  the  telegraph  wire  was  an  agent  in  the  service, 
it  was  used  rather  to  convey  intelligence  than,  as  now,  to 
deliver  orders.  The  bell-cord  was  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  conductor  and  engineer,  and  recognized 
signals  by  this  agency,  and  at  night  by  lamps,  &c.,  parts  of 
the  system  of  train  service. 

At  present  the  time-table  is  still  in  force  for  trains  on 
regular  schedule  on  time,  and  a  code  of  rules  for  gui- 
dance under  all  possible  combinations  of  circumstances; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  dispatcher  in  the  telegraph 
office  keeps  record  day  and  night  of  the  position  of  trains, 
checking  the  speed  of  one,  and  again  hastening  the  pas- 
sage of  another  over  the  line  to  appointed  meeting  points, 
thus  economizing  the  valuable  time  of  both  passenger  and 
freight  traffic. 

The  automatic  air-brake  is  at  the  service  of  engineer, 
conductor  and  passenger  alike,  to  stop  immediately  the 
train,  should  danger  be  seen  at  any  point.  Added  to  these 
methods,  the  important  Trunk  lines  of  the  country  have 
introduced  the  "  block  system,"  which  divides  into  blocks 
or  sections  of  two  or  more  miles  the  entire  length  of  road, 
securing  the  absolute  safety  from  collision  of  a  train  in  any 
block  by  preventing  any  other  train  from  entering  such 
block  till  the  first  shall  have  passed  out. 

There  are  also  elaborate  systems  of  signals,  interlock- 
ing signal  and  switch,  automatic  electric  block  system,  and 
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various  uses  of  electricity  in  combination  with  safety  appli- 
ances as  yet  not  thoroughly  tested  or  adopted, 

STANDARD  TIME. 

The  rapid  growth  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  spread  over  an  area  of  fifty-five  degrees  of  longitude 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  some  general  standard  of  time. 

As  the  control  of  these  extended  railroad  lines  was  held 
in  many  different  centres  of  population,  situated  at  various 
intervals  throughout  this  territory,  each  of  which  took  its 
time  from  the  sun,  it  was  found  in  the  year  1883  that  there 
were  actually  upwards  of  fifty  different  standards  of  road- 
way time,  causing  endless  embarrassment  in  their  relations 
to  the  public  and  each  other  wherever  these  radiating  rail- 
roads crossed  or  connected. 

After  many  suggestions  from  various  sources,  the  scheme 
originated  and  perfected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Allen,  of  New  York, 
was  ultimately  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  roads  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Allen's  plan  was  substantially  this  :  Taking  the  obser- 
vatory of  Greenwich  as  a  base,  he  divided  the  territory  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  into  five  grand  divisions  of 
time. 

Central  Meridian. 

The  Inter-colonial   60°  West  from  Greenwich. 


The  Eastern   75°  West  from  Greenwich. 

The  Central   90°  West  from  Greenwich. 

The  Mountain     105°  West  from  Greenwich. 

The  Pacific  120°  West  from  Greenwich. 


The  central  meridians  of  these  several  divisions  or  zones 
are  taken  at  fifteen  degrees,  or  just  one  hour's  interval  apart 
across  the  whole  North  American  continent,  and  correspond 
very  nearly  with  the  sun  time  respectively  ;  while  at  no  point 
in  the  belt  of  territory  controlleiby  any  one  standard  should 
the  standard  time  differ  more  than  thirty  minutes  from  the 
sun  time  at  such  point. 

A  glance  at  the  map  issued  in  connection  with  this  plan 
of  Mr.  Allen  will  show  that  this  latter  is  accomplished  by 
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having  the  standard  time  meridians  central  in  the  zones, 
controlled  by  each,  i.  e.  the  belt  extends  seven  and  a  half 
degrees  on  each  side  of  its  peculiar  meridian.  The  time  of 
the  meridian  of  the  Inter-colonial  zone  is  just  four  hours 
later  than  Greenwich,  and  the  time  of  the  Pacific  meridian 
is  four  hours  behind  the  Inter-colonial.  Noon  at  Green- 
wich would  be  8  A.  M.  at  the  Inter-colonial  and  4  A.  M.  at 
the  Pacific  meridian. 

The  general  adoption  of  this  scheme  of  standard  time  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  principal  cities  of 
this  country,  and  by  very  nearly  all  the  railroad,  telegraph 
and  express  companies,  has  afforded  great  relief  to  the  pub- 
lic in  its  intercourse  with  these  several  institutions,  and  been 
an  appreciable  step  in  the  march  of  civilization. 

THE  MODERN  RAILWAY  AND  MARINE  ENGINE. 

While  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  was  being 
constructed  in  1829,  under  Stephenson's  direction,  and  Bal- 
timore was  reaching  out  to  the  Ohio  River,  Charleston 
was  projecting  a  railroad  to  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Savannah  River,  which,  when  completed,  was  then  the 
longest  railroad  in  the  world. 

This  was  followed  by  other  earnest  efforts,  headed  by  the 
late  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  to  cross  the  mountains  and  establish 
railroad  communication  "with  the  vast  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent;" but  failure  attended  these  efforts.  The  dominant 
thought  of  that  time  and  since,  has  been  to  have  Charleston 
a  nice  quiet  place  to  live  in,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  expand 
into  an  influential  and  wealthy  metropolis,  and  so,  in  sur- 
veying the  past,  we  can  only  deplore  a  short-sightedness 
which  leaves  us  to  contemplate  Baltimore,  with  her  great 
trunk  railroads  to  the  West,  in  all  her  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial grandeur  of  power  and  influence,  and  Charleston 
left  far  behind  in  the  great  career  which  was  as  open  to  us 
as  to  our  now  opulent  and  influential  sister  city.  Every 
acre  of  land  in  South  Carolina  might  to-day  have  been 
quadrupled  in  value,  and  a  higher  civilization  been  reached 
by  all  our  people,  if  we  had  lived  up  to  our  great  privilege 
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and  opportunity  in  railroad  transportation  during  the  past 
half  century.  Robert  Y.  Hayne  uttered  a  great  truth  fifty 
years  ago,  when  he  said :  "  Next  to  the  Christian  Religion,  I 
know  of  nothing  to  be  compared  zvith  the  influence  of  a  free, 
social  and  commercial  intercourse  in  softening  asperities,  re- 
moving prejudices,  extending  knowledge  and  promoting  human 
happiness and  his  words  are  as  true  to-day  as  then,  and 
should  have  intelligent  response  even  now,  late  as  it  is. 

The  true  future  of  our  city  rests  on  the  modern  railway 
and  its  equipment,  and  on  the  modern  marine  engine.  We 
may  hug  delusive  phantoms  of  hope,  but  only  to  these  giant 
levers  we  must  OURSELVES  ultimately  resort  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. That  "vast  interior  of  the  continent,"  is  a  great  and 
growing  hive  of  industry  and  wealth;  our  port  would  be  a 
necessity  to  that  great  West  if  we  controlled  direct  railroad 
communication  with  it;  but  we  have  it  not.  Others 
have  crossed  the  mountains  and  are  already  there,  and  we 
too  must  assert  ourselves  and  enter  that  field  if  we  are  to 
change  our  fortunes.  We  can  build  railways  now,  cheaper 
than  ever  before  ;  at  $34  per  ton  for  steel  rails  we  can  reach 
the  great  West  on  the  minimum  of  outlays,  and  very  mode- 
rate traffic  rates  will  support  handsomely  this  relatively  small 
capital ;  those  already  there,  have  gone  there,  earlier  it  is 
true,  but  relatively  at  enormous  cost.  At  the  present  ratio 
of  growth,  the  West  will  need  the  port  of  Charleston  in  the 
near  future;  there  should  soon  be  a  common  interest  and  a 
common  purpose,  in  having  the  shortest  railway  connection 
over  the  minimum  of  grades,  between  the  Ohio  River  and 
Charleston;  when  we  can  travel  the  length  of  our  State, 
from  Charleston  to  the  Northern  border,  in  six  hours  or 
less  by  an  air-line,  and  crossing  the  mountains,  bring  the 
W^est  as  near  to  us  as  this  multiple  of  time  for  the  balance 
of  the  distance  will  ensure,  there  will  be  new  faces  in  our 
marts  and  on  our  water  front,  and  a  great  career  will  open 
for  us  of  Charleston.  And  in  close  association  with  rapid 
rail  transit  to  the  West,  let  us  not  omit  to  look  over  the 
seas  to  the  South,  and  harness  the  marine  engine  to  our 
service.    The  late  M.  F.  Maury  said  :  "  Behold  the  valley  of 
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the  Amazon  and  the  great  river  basins  of  South  America  ; 
there  is  a  wilderness  of  treasures ;  all  the  elements  of  the 
most  valuable  commerce  are  there,  and  of  easy  develop- 
ment. *  *  Soils  of  the  richest  loam  are  there  ;  the 
climates  of  India,  of  the  Moluccas  and  the  Spice  Islands  are 
all  there,  and  there  too  are  the  boundless  agricultural  and 
mineral  capacities  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  all  clustered 
together.  The  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
twin  basins  ;  the  great  equatorial  current,  having  its  genesis 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
sweeps  by  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  after  traversing 
both  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  meets 
with  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  places  the  commercial  outlet  of 
that  river  almost  as  much  in  the  Florida  Pass  as  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  itself.  These  twin  basins  are  des- 
tined by  nature  to  be  the  greatest  commercial  receptacles 
in  the  world.  No  age,  nor  clime,  nor  quarter  of  the  globe 
afford  any  parallel  or  any  conditions  of  the  least  resemblance 
to  these  which  we  find  in  this  sea  and  gulf.  What  other 
arm  of  the  ocean  is  between  two  continents  with  opposite 
seasons  ?  " 

Consult  the  map,  and  see  how  advantageous  is  Charles- 
ton's location  for  the  world  of  commerce  that  can  be  directed 
through  her  portals,  with  the  surplus  products  of  the  North- 
west Southward  bound,  and  the  products  of  the  Southern 
countries  we  have  referred  to  in  return  cargoes.  If  our 
commerce  once  spread  its  wings  over  such  an  interchange, 
it  would  be  like  the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand  here. 

THE  POST  OFFICE. 

In  close  connection  with  commerce  is  the  transportation 
of  the  mails  and  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, in  which  the  most  remarkable  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  past  hundred  years. 

From  a  complex  system  of  rates  and  distances  initiated 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  we  have  reached  the.  simplicity 
of  almost  penny  postages  and  unlimited  distances  in  1883  ; 
the  first  legislation  for  the  Post  Ofifice  Department  is  con- 
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tained  in  an  Ordinance  of  Continental  Congress  of  date 
October  i8th,  1782. 

Cents. 

Charges  in  pennyweights  and  grains  of  silver,  each  pennyweight  s-goths 


of  a  dollar   5.5 

For  any  distance  not  exceeding  60  miles,  i  p'wt  8  gr's   7.4 

For  over  60  miles  and  under  100 miles,  2  p'wt  ii.ii 

For  over  100  miles,  and  under  200  miles,  2  p'wt  16  g'rs  14.8 

And  16  gr's  advance  on  every  lOO  miles. 

Single  letters  to  Europe,  4  p'wt   20  2 

Doubled  for  double  letters  44.4 

Trebled  for  treble  letters  66.6 


One  ounce,  4  rates,  and  so  in  same  proportion  for  increased  weights. 

By  the  Act  of  1792  the  following  postage  rates  by  land 
were  established.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distance  was 
a  factor  in  the  rate  of  postage  : 


Cents. 

For  every  single  letter  not  exceeding  30  miles   6 

For  every  single  letter  over  30  miles,  and  not  exceeding  60  miles  8 

For  every  single  letter  over  60  miles,  and  not  exceeding  100  miles  10 

For  every  single  letter  over  100  miles,  and  not  exceeding  150  miles  12 

For  every  single  letter  over  150  miles,  and  not  exceeding  200  miles  15 

For  every  single  letter  over  200  miles,  and  not  exceeding  250  miles  17 

For  every  single  letter  over  250  miles,  and  not  exceeding  350  miles  20 

For  every  single  letter  over  350  miles,  and  not  exceeding  450  miles  22 

For  every  single  letter  over  450  miles  25 

For  every  double  letter,  double  the  said  rates. 

For  every  triple  letter,  triple  the  said  rates. 


For  every  package  weighing  one  ounce  avoirdupois,  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  four 
single  letters  for  each  ounce,  and  in  that  proportion  for  any  greater  weight. 

There  have  been  frequent  successive  reductions  of  rates 
and  extensions  of  distances,  until  at  this  date  an  ordinary 
letter  can  be  sent  across  the  continent  for  two  cents.  As 
likely  to  prove  interesting  I  give  the  revenue  of  the  Charles- 
ton Post  Office  at  intervals  for  eighty  years  past.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  high  rates  and  the  multiples  for  dis- 
tances in  1803  brought  $13,010.79  for  gross  revenue,  while 
on  the  basis  of  three  cents  for  all  distances  the  figures  of 
1882  are  $76,227.32. 
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Statement  of  the  Receipts  of  the  Post  Office  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
for  the  calendar  years  noted. 


Year.                                                                       Net  Revenue.  Gkoss  Receipts. 

1783   Incomplete   

1793  •• 

1803  19,582.03  $13,010.79 

1813                                                                      13,845.72  17,252.21 

1823                                                                      22,305.61  26,829.71 

1833                                                                      30,250.24  35.390-35 

1843                                                                 45.395- 10  53,393-94 

1853                                                                  29,712.97  40,261.28 

1873  43.157.03  56.083.93 

1882  •                                       62,449.51  76,227.32 


THE  HEALTH  OF  CHARLESTON. 

The  reports,  more  or  less  currently  published,  indicating 
the  ratio  of  mortality  in  Charleston  as  being  extremely 
high,  and  such  statements  being  prejudicial  to  thie  good 
name  of  the  city,  has  induced  the  preparation  of  the  ac- 
companying table,  which  covers  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
embraces  Northern  cities  in  comparison  with  our  own  white 
population. 

COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY. 
Ratio  per  1,000  Whites  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Cities.         |  1830.  I  1840.  |  1850.  !  1860.  j  1870.  j  1880.  '  ^2^^^'  '^^^^^ 

!       !       !       I  j  gate.  Decades. 


t  !  1  '  I 

Philadelphia  !  20.90,  17.78;  19.63  19.18  22.72!  20.91121.12  20.18 

Charleston  j  25.65;  18.94  18.68  17.70  23.69   22.oi'i26.67   21. 11 

Boston   20.00  22.19  24.591  24  681  24.30  23. 53139. 29!  23.21 

Baltimore..  \  22.82  20.04  24. 91'  22.91'  27.09',  27.16144.94  24.15 

New  York   25.66'  25.16:  30.70:  28.19'  28.84!  26.47I165 .021  27.50 


It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  that  since  1865  the  colored 
race  in  the  South  has  shown  so  high  a  rate  of  mortality  in 
Southern  cities.  Prior  to  that  date  they  were  carefully 
reared  and  were  the  recipients  during  life  of  watchful  medi- 
cal attention  ;  and,  furthermore,  had  wholsome  food  and 
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comfortable  homes.  Under  these  conditions  the  ratio 
among  the  colored  people  was  in  1830,  24.85,  in  1840,  27.60, 
in  1850,  20.98,  or  an  average  of  about  24.47.  1870  it  had 
risen  to  41.01,  and  in  1880  to  41.08.  Comparing  Charles- 
ton's mortuary  statistics  of  colored  population  with  other 
Southern  cities  we  have  this  exhibit  for  1880: 


Nashville,  Tennessee    35.23 

Norfolk,  Virginia  37  06 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  41.08 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana   44-49 

Savannah,  Georgia     45-47 


In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  Charleston 
has  ever  since  1865  maintained  an  extensive  hospital  and 
dispensary  service  for  the  sick  poor.  The  extent  of  this  ser- 
vice is  best  understood  by  this  statement,  that  in  the  period 
of  1871-80,  covering  ten  years,  there  were  114,592  cases  of 
disease  treated  at  the  public  expense  in  hospitals  and  by 
the  dispensary  physicians.  Of  this  large  aggregate,  averag- 
ing 11,459  cases  per  annum,  the  proportions  are,  whites 
27,826,  or  2,782  per  annum  ;  colored  86,766,  or  8,676  per 
annum.  With  a  view  of  reaching  more  effectively  the  sick 
poor  a  larger  outlay  of  money  has  been  made  in  this 
department  for  1883,  than  in  previous  years,  including 
a  larger  distribution  of  medicines.  The  public  attention 
is  directed  to  this  important  matter,  and  whatever  can 
be  done  will  be  done  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to 
mitigate  the  condition  shown  by  the  above  statistics. 
The  great  difficulty,  however,  in  the  case  is  the  careless- 
ness and  improvidence  of  living,  among  many  of  the 
colored  people.  Under  the  new  dispensary  system  or- 
ganized in  January  last,  which  went  into  operation  February 
1st,  the  statistics  of  the  Registrar's  office  show  that  for  four 
months  5,659  patients  were  treated,  of  which  864  were  white 
and  4,795  colored,  and  18,961  visits  attended  to.  Upon  this 
ratio  for  the  balance  of  the  year  the  aggregate  of  medical 
attention  to  the  sick  poor  will  be  very  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  pointing  to  more  activity  in  the  Health  Depart- 
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ment,  and  we  shall  hope  therefore  for  a  lower  mortuary  rate 
per  i,ooo  as  the  result  of  these  labors  among  this  class  of 
population. 


FEDERAL  OFFICIALS  IN  CHARLESTON. 

Interwoven  with  the  commerce  of  this  port  are  the  several 
departments  of  the  Federal  government.  It  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  Union  that  Charleston  is  a  port,  and  that 
it  has  authorized  relations  with  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  Federal  Courts,  Custom  House,  Post  Office  and  Treas- 
ury are  necessary  to  the  city's  life,  and  so,  it  must  be  inter- 
esting to  know  who  has  represented  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  these  various  positions  during  the  past  hundred 
years.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  some  pains  to  secure  a  cor- 
rect roll  of  Judges,  Attorneys.  Collectors  of  the  Port,  Post- 
masters and  Treasurers,  by  whom  appointed,  and  the  dates 
of  their  public  service,  which  is  presented  herewith  : 

Judges  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  South  Carolina. 

1789 — 26th  September  Thomas  Pinckney  President  Washington. 

1789 —  iSth  November.  William  Drayton  President  Washington. 

1790 —  14th  June  Thomas  Bee  President  Washington. 

i8oi — 3d  March  Jacob  Read  President  Adams. 

1812 — 17th  March  Thomas  Parker  Presideiu  Madison. 

1812 — 7th  May  John  Drayton  Presideni  Alad;son. 

1823 — 17th  February  Thomas  Lee  President  Ivlomoe. 

1839 — 30th  October  R.  B.  Gilchrist  President  Van  Buren. 

1856 — I2th  May   A.  Gordon  Magrath  President  Pierce. 

1866 — I2th  March  George  S.  Bryan  President  Johnson. 

Attorneys  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  South 

Carolina. 

1789 — 26th  September   John  J.  Pringle  President  Washington. 

1792 — 2ist  November  Thomas  Parker  President  Washington. 

1821 — 7th  February  John  Gadsden. . .   President  Monroe. 
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1825 — loth  January  John  Gadsden  President  Monroe. 

1829 — 2d  March  John  Gadsden  President  J.  Q,  Adams. 

1831 — 28th  February  Edward  Frost  President  Jackson. 

1831 — 25th  July  Robert  B.  Gilchrist  President  Jackson. 

1835 — 28th  December  Robert  B.  Gilchrist  President  Jackson. 

1839 —  6th  November  Edward  McCrady   President  Van  Buren. 

1844 — 7th  May.    Edward  McCrady  President  Tyler. 

1848 — i6th  May  Edward  McCrady  President  Polk. 

1850 — 26th  October  William  Whaley  President  Filmore. 

1850 — 13th  November  J.  L.  Petigru  President  Filmore. 

1853 — 17th  March  Thomas  Evans  President  Pierce. 

1857 — 2ist  April   .  .  .James  Conner  President  Buchanan. 

1866 —  23d  May   John  Phillips   President  Johnson. 

1867 —  28th  March  D.  T.  Corbin  President  Johnson. 

18 71 — 24th  March   D.  T.  Corbin  President  Grant. 

1875 — 25th  March  D.  T.  Corbin  President  Grant. 

1877 — 26th  September   Lucius  C.  Northrop  President  Hayes. 

1881 —  loth  May  ,  vSamuel  W.  Melton  President  Garfield. 

Collectors  of  Customs  for  the  District  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

1791 — 2ist  March  George  Abbott  Hall  President  Washington. 

1 791 — 7th  November  Isaac  Holmes   President  Washington. 

1797 — 4th  July.  James  Simons  President  Adams. 

1806 — 2ist  January  Simeon  Theus  President  Jefferson. 

1 819 — 22d  February  William  Johnson  President  Monroe. 

1819 — 23d  August  James  R.  Pringle  President  Monroe. 

1840 —  2ist  July  Henry  L.  Pinckney  President  Van  Buren. 

1841 —  9th  August  William  J.  Grayson  President  Tyler. 

1853 — 19th  March  William  F.  Colcock  President  Pierce. 

1865 — 2d  June  Albert  G.  Mackey  President  Johnson. 

1869 — 26th  June  George  W.  Clark  President  Grant. 

1873 — 30th  June  Henry  G.  Worthington  . .  .President  Grant. 

1877 — 15th  December  Cyrus  H.  Baldwin   President  Hayes. 

1882 —  15th  February  Thomas  B.  Johnston  President  Arthur. 

Postmasters  appointed  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  since  ij8j. 

1783   Thomas  Hall*  President  . 

lyg^ — 1st  January  Thomas  W.  Bacot  President  Washington. 

1834 — 19th  December  Alfred  Huger  President  Jackson. 

1867 — 5th  April  Stanley  G.  Trott  President  Johnson. 

1873 — i8th  March  Benjamin  A.  Boseman  President  Grant. 

1881— 6th  May  William  N.  Taft  President  Garfield. 


*  The  records  of  the  department  show  that  Thomas  Hall  was  in  possession  of  the  office  as 
Postmaster  July  ist,  1783,  but  do  not  give  the  date  of  his  appointment.  It  is  also  shown  that 
he  was  reappointed  February  i6th,  1790.  Prior  to  the  year  1836,  all  Postmasters  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Postmaster-General. 
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Assistant  Treasurers  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  office  of  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  was  created  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  6th,  1846: 


1846 — 28th  August.. 

1849 — 2ist  June  

1853— i8th  April.  .  . 
1866 — 25th  July.  . . . 
1866 — 20th  October. 
1874— 13th  April.  , . 


William  Laval  

William  M.  Martin.  .  . 
Benjamin  C.  Pressley. 
Alexander  McDowell. 
Joshua  D.  Giddings. ,  . 
Cyrus  H.  Baldwin.  .  .  . 


President  Polk. 
President  Taylor. 
President  Pierce. 
President  Johnson. 
President  Johnson. 
President  Grant. 


Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  incumbent  up  to  the  time  when  the 
office  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
August  15th,  1876. 


TOPOGRAPHY  OF  CHARLES  TOWN. 

With  the  transcripts  of  the  Shaftesbury  papers,  are  several 
plats  giving  authentic  information  of  localities  at  and  near 
"Old  Town"  and  ''New  Town";  this  has  been  carefully 
transfered  to  the  new  map  of  the  city  published  herewith, 
and  the  reader  will  find  much  interesting  information,  not 
before  accessible  to  the  general  public.  With  this  map  to 
refer  to,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  narrative,  and  that  which 
will  first  attract  attention  is  the  description  sent  by  "  the 
Council  to  the  Lords  Proprietors  under  date  of  22  March, 
167-5-,"  about  eleven  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  Colony: 

"We  have  with  much  adoe,  our  people  being  weake  by 
reason  of  scarcety  of  provisions,  pallasadoed  about  9  acres 
of  land,  being  a  point,  whereon  we  first  set  downe  for  our 
better  security  and  mounted  seaven  great  Gunns,  all  the 
other  carriages  having  been  lost  with  the  ship  Port  Royall, 
and  when  the  people  have  done  planting  shall  proceed  to 
finish  all,  being  very  forward  in  our  pr'paration  -^^ 
for  the  land   being  interwoven  with  great  Creekes  and 


*The  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  no  record  of  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  Bank  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Marshes  and  sometimes  a  neck  of  land  running  between 
two  Rivers,  &c.  When  we  arrived  here  we  thought  it  most 
conducing  to  our  safety  to  build  a  town,  where  we  are  now 
settled,  it  being  a  point  with  a  very  convenient  landing,  and 
safely  fortified,  being  almost  surrounded  with  a  large  marsh 
and  Creek,  and  after  the  first  joint  planting,  upon  our 
arrival,  w'ch  necessity  had  soe  put  upon  us  ;  That  the  people 
might  have  sufficient  land  to  plant,  and  keepe  a  small  stock, 
and  that  we  might  keepe  as  neare  together  as  we  could  for 
the  better  security  of  this  place,  we  were  forced  to  grant 
them  towne  lotts  containing  eleaven  poles  or  thereabouts 
p'r  head  and  Tenn  acres  p'r  head  to  plant  as  aforesaid  ;  which 
tenn  acre  lotts  were  and  are  laid  out  to  them  and  about  the 
Towne  from  the  South,  Westwards  to  ye  North,  by  w'ch  we 
humbly  conceive  we  shall  pr'vent  any  sudden  surpriz,  all  this 
we  were  forced  to  exercise  at  first  for  our  better  defence 
and  speedy  concourse  to  the  Towne,  not  knowing  what  use 
we  might  make  thereof  before  our  people  did  arrive.  And 
now  more  people  are  come  we  find  that  if  they  be  not  suf- 
fered to  choose  their  own  conveniencys,  it  may  prove  a 
great  retarding  of  a  speedy  peopling  of  this  country;  for 
non  omnibus  arbusta  juvant ;  some  delighting  to  be  near  the 
sea  and  others  from  it." 

A  visitor  to-day  might  find  "  Old  Town  "  by  this  descrip- 
tion ;  it  was  a  very  small  area,  where  the  dwelling  houses 
were  located,  and  selected  for  security  by  the  natural  ad. 
vantages,  and  from  this  protected  locality  they  went  forth  to 
their  planting  lands  adjacent.  The  oldest  list,  embracing 
sixty-two  lots  and  owners,  I  hereto  append,  but  presume, 
from  some  of  the  names,  that  the  record  was  of  a  little  later 
period  than  the  first  Colony: 


Lot  I  to  Edward  Mathewes. 
Lot  2  to  Ensign  John  Boone. 
Lot  3  to  Lieut.  Henry  Hughes. 
Lot  4  to  Christopher  Portman. 
Lots  5  and  6  to  Capt.  Florence  O'Sul- 
livan. 

Lot  7  to  John  Williamson. 


Lot  8  to  Ralph  Marshall. 

Lot  9  to  Capt.  Joseph  Bayley. 

Lot  10  to  Maj.  Thomas  Gray. 

Lot  II  to  John  Foster. 

Lot  12  to  Capt.  Gyles  Hall, 
j  Lot  13  to  Richard  Batin. 
i  Lot  14  to  James  Jours. 
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Lot  15  to  Henry  Wood. 

Lots  16  and  17  to  Wm.  Kemis.  (Sold 

to  Capt.  Geo.  Thompson.) 
Lot  18  to  Ensign  Hugh  C'arteret. 
Lot  19  to  Richard  Deyas. 
Lots  20  and  40  to  George  Beadon. 
Lot  21  to  Philip  Comerton. 
Lot  22  to  Sir  John  Yeamans, 
Lots  23  and  32  to  William  Owen. 
Lots  24  and  25  to  Capt.  vStephen  Bull. 
Lots  26  and  27  to  Capt.  Florence 

O'Sullivan. 
Lot  28  to  Priscilla  Burke. 
Lot  29  to  John  Coming. 
Lot  30  to  Capt.  Henry  Braine. 
Lot  31  to  Samuel  West. 
Lot  33  to  Thomas  Turpin, 
Lot  34  to  Timothy  Briggs. 
Lot  35  to  John  Culpepper. 
Lot  36  to  John  Pinkard. 
Lots  37  and  54  to  Maurice  Mathewes. 


Lot  38  to  Michael  Smith. 

Lot  39  (not  delivered). 

Lot  41  to  Thomas  Smith. 

Lot  42  to  Richard  Cole. 

Lot  43  to  John  Marewik. 

Lot  44  to  Joseph  Dalton. 

Lot  45  to  Joseph  Pendarvis. 

Lot  46  to  Charles  Miller. 

Lot  47  to  Capt.  John  Robinson. 

Lot  48  (not  delivered). 

Lot  49  (not  delivered). 

Lots  50,  51,  52  and  53  to  Lords  Pro- 
prietors. 

Lot  55  to  Thomas  Thompson. 

Lot  56  to  Ensign  Henry  Prettye. 

Lot  57  to  James  Smith. 

Lot  58  to  Thomas  Ingram. 

Lots  59  and  60  to  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Sayle. 

Lot  61  to  Thomas  Hurt,  for  his  wife. 
Lot  62  to  The  Lords  Proprietors, 


The  planting  lands  were  South,  West  and  North  of  "  Old 
Town,"  occupying  the  river  from  Wappoo  to  the  bend  op- 
posite the  Atlantic  Phosphate  Works,  and  extending  West- 
ward some  distance  ;  a  reference  to  the  map  will  show  how 
well  these  several  farms  were  located,  and  the  first  thought 
was  evidently  to  occupy  this  section  of  the  river  front,  which 
would  leave  only  the  West  side  to  be  defended.  On  the 
map  will  be  found  the  owners  names,  the  amount  of  land  in 
each  farm,  and  the  several  locations,  all  correctly  transferred 
from  the  original  plats,  received  last  year  from  the  London 
Record  Office.  It  will  be  noticed  how  few  names  have  sur- 
vived the  two  centuries  of  time. 

The  views  of  the  Proprietors  as  to  the  social  and  indus- 
trial state  of  the  Colony  are  shown  in  the  instructions 
issued  to  Governor  Sayle  and  his  associates  ;  the  arrange- 
ments for  lands  were  as  follows  :  "  A  hundred  and  fifty  ( 1 50) 
acres  of  land  were  to  be  granted  to  every  freeman  who 
went  out  at  his  own  cost,  with  an  addition  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  for  every  man  servant  and  one  hundred  for  every 
woman  servant  whom  he  might  transport.    A  hundred  acres 
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were  to  be  granted  to  all  servants  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service.  These  quantities  were  to  be  diminished  in 
the  next  year  to  one  hundred  acres  and  seventy  acres  re- 
spectively, and  after  that  date  to  seventy  and  sixty. 

"  The  poorer  class  of  settlers  were  to  be  supplied  with 
food,  clothes  and  tools  as  a  loan  out  of  the  common  store. 
Every  freeholder  was  to  have,  in  addition  to  his  country 
estate,  a  town  lot  of  one-twentieth  the  extent  of  his  whole 
domain." 

The  natural  advantages  of  Oyster  Point  had  not  escaped 
even  the  first  Governor,  for  Secretary  Dalton  tells  us,  that 
there  is  a  place  between  Ashley  River  and  Wando  River, 
about  600  acres,  left  vacant  for  a  town  and  fort,  by  the 
direction  of  the  old  Governor  Coll.  Sayle,  for  that  it  com- 
mands both  the  rivers  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  ke}'  to  open  and 
shut  this  settlement  into  safety  or  danger." 

It  is  very  apparent  that  there  was  an  early  intention  to 
chanee  the  location  of  Charles  Town  from  the  West  bank 
of  the  Ashley  to  the  present  site  of  this  city,  and  there  is 
a  reasonable  inference,  from  the  perusal  of  the  early  records, 
that  there  were  land  owners  and  houses  at  Oyster  Point 
soon  after  the  landing  at  Albemarle  Point,  and  before  the 
new  town  was  ordered  surveyed  and  laid  out  officially. 

In  the  Council  journal  of  date  21st  P^ebruary,  167I-,  ten 
months  after  the  first  landing,  this  entry  is  found  : 

"Mr.  Henry  Hughes  came  this  day  before  the  Grand 
Councill  and  voluntarily  surrendered  up  the  one  halfe  of 
his  land  nere  a  place  upon  the  Ashley  River  knowne  by  the 
name  of  the  Oyster  Poynt,  to  be  employed  in  and  towards 
enlarging  of  a  Towne  and  common  of  pasture  there  intended 
to  be  erected. 

"  Mr.  John  Coming,  and  Affera  his  wife,  came  likewise 
before  the  Grand  Councill  and  freely  gave  up  one  halfe  of 
their  land  nere  the  said  place  for  the  use  aforesaid." 

There  was  by  this,  a  clear  ownership  of  land  on  this  side 
of  the  river,  a  few  months  after  the  Sayle  Colony  landed, 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  Council  from  the  owners  for  the 
laying  out  of  a  town,  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
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On  the  23d  April,  167I-,  is  this  entry,  which  is  very  inter- 
esting : 

"  Upon  the  consideration  this  day  had  of  the  better  set- 
tling of  this  Province  according  to  the  Lords  Proprietors' 
directions,  it  is  advised  and  resolved  by  the  Grand  Councill 
that  warrants  be  forthwith  issued  out  to  the  Surveyor  Gene- 
rall  for  the  laying  out  of  three  colonies  or  squares  of  twelve 
thousand  acres  (that  is  to  say),  one  collony  or  square  of 
twelve  thousand  acres  about  Charles  Towne,  another  about 
James  Towne,  and  a  third  upon  a  place  knowne  at  present 
by  the  name  of  the  Oyster  Poynt." 

It  is  known  that  the  James  Town  settlers  early  aban- 
doned their  location  and  joined  the  other  settlers,  and  it  is 
possible  this  may  account  for  the  growth  of  "  Oyster  Poynt." 
for  in  the  Council  journal  of  date  i8th  June,  1672,  I  find 
the  following  order,  which  presupposes  some  numbers  in 
the  then  resident  population  on  this  side  of  the  river: 

"  That  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  other  part  of  the  river 
called  the  Oyster  Poynt  doe  repaire  to  the  plantation  there, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Carterett  Cooper,  and  being  soe 
embodyed  doe  march  forward  to  the  plantation  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Norris  or  Mr.  William  Morrill 
which  may  be  thought  most  safe  and  usefull  for  that  designe 
under  the  command  of  Mr,  Robert  Downe,  there  to  re- 
maine  and  exercise  such  orders  and  rules  as  the  Grand  Coun- 
cill shall  thinke  fitt  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  better  safety 
of  that  part  of  this  settlement. 

"  And  that  all  the  inhabitants  in  and  about  New  Towne 
doe  repaire  to  New  Towne  aforesaid  and  there  remaine 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Richard  Conant,  according  to 
such  rules  and  instructions  as  the  said  Richard  Conant  all- 
ready  hath  and  from  time  to  time  shall  receive  from  the 
Grand  Councill  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  safety  of 
the  said  Towne." 

The  original  boundaries  of  New  Towne  "  were  from 
Oyster  Point  on  the  South  up  to  a  line  now  represented  by 
Hasell  and  Beaufain  Streets  on  the  North,  and  between 
Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers;  as  first  laid  out  there  was  a 
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fortified  section,  bounded  by  what  is  now  Meeting  Street 
on  the  West  ;  a  line  from  East  Bay  Street,  a  little  North 
of  the  present  St.  Philip's  Church,  formed  its  Northern 
boundary,  and  Water  Street  was  its  Southern  extremity. 
The  plan  of  this  town  was  known  as  the  "Grand  Model." 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  curious  to  read  Dr.  Ram- 
say's description  of  the  topography  of  the  present  city  a 
century  ago,  South  of  the  line  of  what  is  now  Hasell  and 
Beaufain  Streets.  If  any  one  is  curious  as  to  tlie  disposi- 
tion of  the  ballast  from  arriving  ships  the  past  two  centu- 
ries, he  can  possibly  have  it  all  accounted  for  after  examining 
the  new  map,  reading  the  accompanying  narrative  of  Dr. 
Ramsay,  and  finding  that  the  bold  creeks  and  borders  of 
marsh,  the  ponds  and  mud-flats  of  that  period  are  almost 
entirely  obliterated,  and  are  now  occupied  by  some  of  the 
most  attractive  residences  and  places  of  business  in  our 
city.  A  plan  of  Charles  Town  from  a  survey  of  Edward 
Crisp,  Esq.,  in  1 704,  published  at  page  242,  City  Year  Book, 
1880,  may  further  assist  the  reader  in  determining  localities. 

"  The  site  of  Charles  Town  in  its  natural  state,  was  a 
slip  of  land  stretching  Southeastwardly  between  two  rivers, 
and  projecting  into  the  harbor  formed  by  their  junction, 
and  divided  into  a  number  of  peninsulas  by  creeks  and 
marshes  indenting  it  on  three  sides,  so  as  to  leave  but  little 
unbroken  highland  in  the  middle. 

The  first  buildings  extended  along  East  Bay  Street,  and 
had  a  marsh  on  their  whole  front.  A  considerable  creek, 
named  Vanderhorst  Creek,  occupied  the  foundation  of 
Water  Street,  and  passing  beyond  Meeting  Street,  sent  out 
a  branch  Northward  nearly  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Another  creek  stretched  Northwestwardly  nearly  parallel  to 
East  Bay  Street,  from  the  neighborhood  of  MacLeod's  lots, 
through  Longitude  Lane  and  to  the  North  of  it. 

The  same  kind  of  low  ground  ran  up  Queen  Street,  then 
called  Dock  Street,  beyond  the  French  Church,  and  through 
Beresford  Alley,  (Chalmers  Street,)  till  it  approached  Meet- 
ing Street.  The  North  end  of  Union  Street  (State  Street) 
was  planted  with  rice  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.  Another  very  -large  creek  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  Central  Market  and  extended  Westwardly  be- 
yond Meeting  Street,  which  diverged  Southwardly  almost 
to  the  Independent  Church,  and  Northwardly  spreading 
extensively  and  then  dividing  into  two  branches  running 
to  the  Northwest  and  to  the  Northeast,  so  as  to  cover  a 
large  portion  of  ground.  Besides  the  marsh  and  these 
creeks  which  nearly  environed  three  sides  of  the  improved 
part  of  Charlestown,  there  was  another  creek  a  little 
to  the  Southward  of  what  is  now  Water  Street,  which 
stretched  Westwardly  over  to  Church  Street,  and  another 
which  ran  Northwardly  up  Meeting  Street,  and  then  ex- 
tended across  Westwardly  nearly  to  King  Street.  A  creek 
ran  from  the  West  near  where  Peter  Siriith's  house  now 
stands,  and  nearly  parallel  to  South  Bay,  till  it  approached 
the  last  mentioned  creek,  and  was  divided  from  it  by  King- 
Street  and  a  slip  of  land  on  each  side  ;  six  other  creeks  ran 
Eastwardly  from  Ashley  River,  three  of  which  stretched 
across  the  peninsula  so  as  to  approximate  to  King  Street. 
There  were  also  ponds  and  low  grounds  in  different  paits 
of  the  town.  One  of  these  extended  on  the  East  side  of 
King  Street,  almost  the  whole  distance  between  Broad  and 
Tradd  Streets.  This  was  granted  to  the  French  Church  in 
1 701,  but  being  useless  in  its  then  state  was  leased  out  by 
them  for  fifty  years.  In  the  course  of  the  period  the  tenants 
improved  and  built  upon  it.  There  was  also  a  large  body 
of  low  ground  at  the  intersection  of  Hasell  and  Meeting 
Streets.  The  elder  inhabitants  often  mention  a  large  pond 
where  the  Court  House  now  stands.  It  is  believed  that 
this  was  artificial.  It  is  probable  that  the  intrenchments 
attached  to  the  Western  fortifications  of  Charles  Town, 
which  extended  up  and  down  Meeting  Street  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Independent  Church  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  were  dug  so  deep  as  to  cause  a  constant 
large  collection  of  water  at  that  middle  part  of  the  lines.  It 
was  the  site  of  Johnson's  covered  half-moon,  and  of  a  draw- 
bridge, over  which  was  the  chief  communication  between 
the  town  and  the  country.  No  prudent  engineer  would 
59 
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erect  such  works  as  these  in  a  pond,  though  when  they  were 
erected  in  the  moist  soil  of  Charles  Town  they  would  be  very 
likely  to  produce  one.  Such,  with  some  small  alterations, 
was  the  situation  of  Charles  Town  for  the  first  seventy 
years  after  its  settlement." 

Along  the  Eastern  line  of  the  marsh  referred  to  as  in 
front  of  East  Bay  Street  in  the  early  years,  there  had  been 
built  in  1762  a  sort  of  sea  wall,  as  shown  in  the  view  of  the 
city  published  in  the  Year  Book  1882,  at  page  341.  This 
extended  from  about  Market  Street  to  Water  Street,  and 
had  projecting  angles  for  mounting  guns  for  defence  ;  from 
this  base  the  present  docks  and  piers  have  been  projected, 
previous  to  which  vessels  anchored  in  the  harbor  and  dis- 
charged and  loaded  in  lighters. 

In  1696-7,  what  is  now  Queen  Street  is  described  as  "a 
little  street  that  leads  from  Cooper  to  Ashley  River,"  and 
East  Bay  as  a  street  running  parallel  with  Cooper  River 
from  Ashley  River  to  the  French  Church."  The  early  town 
was  not  wanting  in  coast  defences.  Towards  Cooper  River 
were  Blake's  bastion,  Granville  bastion,  a  half-moon,  and 
Craven  bastion  ;  on  the  South  Creek  (about  Water  Street) 
were  the  Palisades  and  Ashley  bastion  ;  on  the  North  a 
line,  and  facing  Ashley  River  were  Colleton  bastion,  John- 
son's covered  half-moon  with  a  draw-bridge  in  the  line,  and 
another  to  the  half-moon,  with  Carterett  bastion  next  to  it. 

In  1769  Boundary  Street  was  laid  out  from  Anson  to 
King  Street,  and  in  1770  as  far  West  as  the  open  pond  at 
Smith  Street.  Upon  the  lands  now  known  as  Marion 
Square,  the  town-gate  of  the  Revolutionary  war  was  erected, 
covered  by  a  tabby  or  shell-horn  work,  a  remnant  of  which 
is  still  standing,  and  has  been  recently  surrounded  with  an 
iron  railing.  As  late  as  1792  the  remains  of  the  military 
works  erected  during  the  Revolutionary  war  were  visible 
around  the  circuit  of  the  city.  Boundary,  now  Calhoun 
Street,  was  nominally  the  Northern  limit  of  the  city,  but  the 
habitable  portion  fell  short  of  it.  Old  records  mention  the 
existence  at  that  date  of  clay  houses  on  Boundary  Street, 
which  had  the  merit  of  cheapness,  but  the  "  specifications" 
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for  such  constructions  have  not  been  preserv^ed.  There  was 
no  further  change  in  boundaries  until  the  annexation  of  the 
territory  North  of  Caihoun  Street  in  1849,  which  embraces 
the  present  city  limits. 

WARDS  OF  THE  CITY— 1783-1883. 

The  Act  of  incorporation  divided  the  then  city  South  of 
what  is  now  Calhoun  Street  into  thirteen  Wards,  each  of 
which  was  represented  by  a  Warden,  and  from  among  the 
thirteen  so  elected  the  Intendant  was  chosen  to  serve  the 
term  of  one  year. 

Starting  from  Wilkins'  Fort,  at  the  South  end  of  Church 
Street,  a  point  about  West  of  the  Holmes'  house  on  East 
Battery,  Wards  i,  2,  3  and  4  composed  that  section  of  the 
city  lying  to  the  East  of  the  present  Church  and  Anson 
Streets  ;  Wards  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  lay  between  Church  and 
Anson  Street  on  the  East  and  King  Street  on  the  West  ; 
Wards  10,  11,  12  and  13  composed  all  that  then  was  of  the 
city  lying  West  of  King  Street. 

The  following  are  the  particular  boundaries,  as  described 
in  the  Act  of  incorporation  : 

Ward  I — From  Wilkins'  Fort,  East  side  of  Church 
Street  to  the  South  side  of  Tradd  Street,  Easterly  to  the 
Bay. 

Ward  2 — North  side  of  Tradd  Street,  to  the  South  side 
of  Queen  Street  Easterly. 

Ward  3 — From  the  North  side  of  Queen  Street  to  the 
South  of  Ellery  Street  Easterly  (about  Hayne  Street). 

Ward  4 — North  side  of  Ellery  Street  up  to  Meeting 
Street,  and  along  the  same  to  the  West  end  of  Quince 
Street,  and  along  Quince  Street  through  Anson  Street  to 
Boundary  Street  Easterly. 

Ward  5 — South  end  of  King  Street  to  the  South  side  of 
Tradd  Street  Easterly  to  Church  Street. 

Ward  6 — From  the  North  side  of  Tradd  Street  aloner 
King  Street,  to  the  South  side  of  Broad  to  Church  Street 
Easterly. 
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Ward  7 — North  side  of  Broad  Street  along  King  Street, 
to  the  South  side  of  Queen  Street,  Easterly  to  Church 
Street. 

Ward  8 — North  side  of  Queen  Street  along  King  Street, 
South  of  Hasell  Street,  Easterly  to  join  the  Ward  No.  3. 

Ward  9 — From  Hasell  Street  along  King  Street  to  Boun- 
dary Street,  and  to  join  Ward  No.  4  Easterly. 

Ward  10 — South  end  of  Legare  Street,  including  the 
West  end  of  Tradd  Street,  Easterly  to  King  Street. 

Ward  II — North  side  of  Tradd  Street  to  the  West  end 
of  Broad,  Easterly  to  King  Street. 

Ward  12 — North  side  of  Broad  Street  to  the  West  end 
of  EUery  Street,  Easterly  to  King  Street. 

Ward  13 — North  side  of  Ellery  Street,  West  to  Boundary, 
Easterly  to  King  Street. 

At  the  first  election  the  following  citizens  were  chosen 
Wardens:  Ward  i,  James  Nelson  ;  Ward  2,  Thomas  Bee; 
Ward  3,  A.  Alexander;  Ward  4,  B.  Beckman  ;  Ward  5, 
Joshua  Ward  ;  Ward  6,  Thos.  Heyward  ;  Ward  7,  John 
Matthews;  Ward  8,  George  Flagg ;  Ward  9,  Thomas  Rad- 

cliffe,  Jr.  ;  Ward  10,  ;  Ward  11,  Richard  Hutson  ; 

Ward  1 2,  J.  L.  Gervais  ;  Ward  13,  .    Hon.  Richard 

Hutson  was  selected  as  the  first  Intendant. 

This  division  seems  to  have  remained  unchanged  uiitil,^ 
under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  December  19th, 
1809,  requiring  the  Intendant  and  Wardens  of  Charleston 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  once  in  every  seven 
years,  to  divide  the  city  into  four  Wards,  an  Ordinance 
was  ratified  July  23d,  1810,  defining  the  following  Wards  : 

Ward  I — Bounded  by  Cooper  River,  South  Bay  and  Ash- 
ley River,  West*by  the  centre  of  Meeting  Street,  North  by 
the  centre  of  Queen  Street. 

Ward  2 — Bounded  East  by  the  centre  of  Meeting  Street, 
South  and  West  by  Ashley  River,  North  by  the  centre  of 
Queen  Street. 

Ward  3 — Bounded  East  by  Cooper  River,  South  by  the 
centre  of  Queen  Street,  West  by  the  centre  of  Meeting 
Street.  North  by  Boundary  Street. 
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Ward  4 — Bounded  East  by  the  centre  of  Meeting  Street, 
South  by  the  centre  of  Queen  Street,  West  by  Ashley 
River,  North  by  Cumming's  Creek,  Boundary,  Vander- 
horst  and  Hudson  Streets. 

In  this  division  of  the  city  each  Ward  had  representation 
in  the  City  Council  on  the  basis  of  its  population,  and  the 
Intendant  was  elected  as  such  by  ballot  with  the  Wardens. 

At  the  first  election  in  1810  the  following  ticket  was 
chosen:  Intendant,  Ur.  Thomas  McCalla.   Wardens:  Ward 

1,  George  Gibbes,  John  Dupont,  William  Wightman  ;  Ward 

2,  Peter  Smith,  Dr.  P.  Moser ;  Ward  3,  Lewis  Roux,  Wil- 
liam Hall,  John  Strohecker ;  Ward  4,  Thomas  Bennett, 
Stephen  Thomas,  Peter  Freneau,  Stephen  Bulkley. 

There  had  been  no  change  in  Ward  representation  up  to 
1836,  when  the  title  of  Intendant  was  changed  to  Mayor, 
and  that  of  Warden  to  Alderman,  and  the  following  ticket 
elected  : 

Mayor,  Robert  Y.  Hayne.  Aldermen  :  Ward  i.  Dr.  T. 
Y.  Simons,  James  Hamilton,  John  S.  Cogdell  ;  Ward  2, 
M.  C.  Mordecai,  H.  W.  Peronneau  ;  Ward  3,  George  Henry, 
B.  J.  Howland,  G.  H.  Ingraham  ;  Ward  4,  H.  W.  Conner, 
S.  P.  Ripley,  Jno.  C.  Kerr,  R.  W.  Seymour. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  ratified  December  19th, 
1849,  "  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Charleston,"  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  Cross  Roads  to 
divide  into  four  Wards,  as  they  might  deem  most  advisable, 
all  that  part  of  St.  Philip's  Parish  lying  between  the  present 
limits  of  the  city  (then  Calhoun  or  Boundary  Street),  and  a 
line  to  be  drawn  due  West  from  Cooper  River  to  Ashley 
River  by  the  junction  of  Meeting  and  King  Streets.  Under 
this  Act  the  following  four  Wards  were  added  to  the  four 
last  given,  making  in  all  eight  Wards  : 

Ward  5 — Bounded  East  by  Cooper  River,  South  by  the 
centre  of  Calhoun  Street,  West  by  the  centre  of  King 
Street,  North  by  the  centre  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst  Streets. 

Ward  6 — Bounded  East  by  the  centre  of  King  Street, 
South  by  the  centre  of  Calhoun  Street,  West  by  Ashley 
River,  North  by  the  centre  of  Cannon  Street. 
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Ward  7 — Bounded  East  by  Cooper  River,  South  by  the 
centre  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst  Streets,  West  by  the  centre 
of  King  Street,  North  by  the  Northern  boundary  of  the 
City  of  Charleston. 

Ward  8 — Bounded  East  by  the  centre  of  King  Street, 
South  by  the  centre  of  Cannon  Street,  West  by  Ashley 
River,  North  by  the  Northern  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Charleston. 

The  first  election  at  which  the  voters  of  the  four  new 
Wards  participated  was  in  1850,  when  the  following  citizens 
were  elected  on  a  general  ticket  : 

Mayor — John  Schnierle.  Aldermen — Ward  i,  Jas.  Chap- 
man, Alex.  Gordon,  John  Drummond  ;  Ward  2,  P.  J.  Por- 
cher,  W.  A.  Hayne  ;  Ward  3,  W.  H.  Gilliland,  W.  M.  Mar- 
tin, Wm.  Kirkwood  ;  Ward  4,  Dr.  John  Bellinger,  B.  F. 
Scott,  Henry  Cobia,  T.  G.  Simons,  Jr.;  Ward  5,  John  H. 
Honour ;  Ward  6,  F.  C.  Blum  ;  Ward  7,  J.  M.  Eason  ; 
Ward  8,  O.  Reeder. 

It  is  curious  to  notice,  that  there  were  thirteen  Wards  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  one  Warden  elected  from  each 
Ward,  and  at  the  coming  election  in  December  the  division 
of  the  city  is  into  twelve  Wards,  each  electing  one  Alder- 
man, and  a  second  elected  on  a  general  ticket  by  the  vote 
of  the  whole  city,  making  the  number  in  the  City  Council 
twenty-four,  and  the  Mayor. 

By  the  Act  of  21st  December,  1882,  the  boundaries  of 
the  twelve  Wards  were  fixed  as  follows  : 

Ward  I — All  that  portion  of  said  city  lying  South  of 
Broad  Street  and  East  of  King  Street. 

Ward  2 — All  that  portion  lying  South  of  Broad  Street 
and  West  of  King  Street. 

Ward  3 — All  that  portion  lying  North  of  Broad  Street, 
South  of  Hasell  Street  and  West  of  King  Street. 

Ward  4 — All  that  portion  lying  North  of  Broad  Street, 
South  of  Wentworth  Street  and  West  of  King  Street. 

Ward  5 — All  that  portion  lying  North  of  Hasell  Street, 
South  of  Calhoun  Street  and  East  of  King  Street. 
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Ward  6— All  that  portion  lying  North  of  Wentworth 
Street,  South  of  Calhoun  Street  and  West  of  King  Street. 

Ward  7 — All  that  portion  lying  North  of  Calhoun  Street, 
South  of  Mary  Street  and  East  of  King  Street. 

Ward  8 — All  that  portion  lying  North  of  Calhoun  Street, 
South  of  Radcliffe  and  Bee  Streets  and  West  of  King 
Street. 

Ward  9 — All  that  portion  lying  North  of  Mary  Street  to 
the  city  boundary,  East  of  Nassau  Street  up  to  its  inter- 
section with  Amherst  Street,  East  of  Hanover  Street. 

Ward  10 — All  that  portion  lying  North  of  Mary  Street, 
West  of  Nassau  Street  up  to  its  intersection  with  Amherst 
Street,  and  from  Amherst  Street  West  of  Hanover  Street 
to  the  city  boundary,  and  East  of  King  Street. 

Ward  II — All  that  portion  lying  West  of  King  Street, 
East  of  Rutledge  Avenue  and  North  of  Radcliffe  Street 
to  the  city  boundary. 

Ward  12 — All  that  portion  lying  North  of  Bee  Street  to 
the  city  boundary,  and  West  of  Rutledge  Avenue. 

To  present  the  numerous  interesting  matters  properly 
noticeable  in  describing  the  topography  of  the  city  is  clearly 
beyond  the  time  and  space  permitted  to  me,  but  the  new 
map  accompanying  this  will  be  found  most  interesting.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  mention  that  our  laborious  townsman. 
General  DeSaussure,  has  collected  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  on  this  subject,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  printed 
in  a  permanent  record  at  no  distant  day. 
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THE  HARBOR-ITS  FORTS,  LIGHTS  AND  JETTIES, 

Few  cities  have  a  more  safe  or  spacious  harbor  than 
Charleston  ;  the  area  of  the  tidal  basin,  as  computed  from 
the  Coast  Survey  Chart  and  Mills'  Atlas  of  South  Carolina, 
is  about  fifteen  square  miles;  only  a  few  miles  Eastwardly 
from  the  city,  the  ocean  is  in  full  view,  and  vessels  have 
been  known  to  sail  into  the  inner  harbor  and  anchor  oppo- 
site their  piers  without  other  assistance  than  their  own  sails. 
So  far  as  anchorage  capacity  is  concerned  a  thousand  sail 
could  be  accommodated.  The  shore  line  on  either  side  as 
you  enter,  attracts  attention  on  account  of  the  historic 
events  which  have  occurred  at  different  points,  and  a  brief 
reference  to  the  forts  properly  belongs  to  this  occasion,  and 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  details,  enough  can  be  said 
to  show  how  valuable  and  interesting  a  complete  histoiy  of 
each  would  prove  ;  on  the  series  of  plats  herewith  presented 
the  locations  of  the  original  and  subsequent  forts  are  shown, 
which  I  trust  will  tend  to  invite  further  attention  to  this 
subject. 

FORT  JOHNSON. 

1704.  Tl^ti  first  fortification  ever  erected  for  the  defence 
of  this  harbor  was  at  the  Northeast  point  of  James  Island, 
in  1704,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  a  threatened  invasion  by 
a  French  fleet  under  M.  DeFebourne,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  Governor  of  the  Carolinas 
under  the  Proprietary  government.  It  was  but  a  small 
work,  and  with  the  ordnance  then  in  use,  could  not  have 
been  a  sure  defence  against  vessels  intent  on  entering  the 
harbor,  as  the  distance  to  be  covered  by  the  small  cannon 
of  the  period  was  over  two  miles  to  the  Southwest  point  of 
Sullivan's  Island  ;  and  for  the  class  of  vessels  then  in  use,  a 
depth  of  water  was  available  out  of  reach  of  such  guns. 

1759.  A  second  fort,  built  of  tapia,  was  probably  an  en- 
larged and  improved  permanent  work,  on  the  site  of  the 
first ;  this  was  the  fort  of  the  Revolutionary  period  ;  it  was 
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close  in  advance  of  and  to  the  Northeast  of  the  Post  Revo- 
lutionary work  :  in  plan  triangular,  with  salients  bastioned 
and  priest-capped,  the  gorge  closed,  the  gate  protected  by 
an  earth-work,  a  defensible  sea  wall  of  tapia  extended  the 
fortification  to  the  West  and  Southwest. 

1765.  In  this  year  a  noted  event  occurred  here  which  has 
passed  into  history,  and  has  made  Fort  Johnson  a  favored 
locality.  A  sloop-of-war  had  arrived  in  Charles  Town  har- 
bor with  a  supply  of  stamped  paper;  casting  anchor  under 
cover  of  this  British  military  post  the  stamped  paper  was 
landed  and  stored  here;  there  was  great  excitement  in 
Charles  Town,  which  resulted  in  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens,  at  which  a  committee,  consisting  of  Daniel  Cannon, 
Wm.  Williamston,  Ed.  Weyman  and  others,  were  appointed 
to  devise  means  to  defeat  the  use  of  stamped  paper  in  this 
Colony.  Three  companies  of  volunteers  were  organized  of 
about  fifty  men  each,  under  Captains  Marion,  Pinckney  and 
Elliott,  fully  armed,  and  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  after 
the  meeting  they  embarked  in  boats  at  Lamboll's  bridge,  at 
the  West  end  of  South  Bay  Street,  effecting  a  landing  on 
James  Island,  after  midnight,  between  Styles'  plantation 
and  the  fort;  the  battalion  marched  promptly,  crossed  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  fort  without  opposition,  and  took  pos- 
session of  it — the  garrison  was  placed  under  guard,  and  the 
stamped  paper  was  secured.  Preparations  were  then  made 
to  defend  the  fort  against  any  attack  which  might  be  made 
upon  it  by  the  sloop-of-war,  when  the  commanding  officer 
at  day-break  should  find  out  what  had  taken  place.  Every 
cannon  was  loaded  and  manned,  and  a  flag  displayed  show- 
ing a  blue  field  and  three  white  crescents — this  was  the  first 
form  of  the  present  State  flag.  At  day-light  a  boat  was 
sent  from  the  sloop-of-war  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  so 
unusual  a  display.  The  naval  ofificer  was  taken  into  the  fort 
and  shown  the  complete  and  sufficient  preparations  made  to 
defend  it,  and  was  told  that  it  was  the  fixed  determination 
of  the  volunteers  to  burn  the  stamped  paper,  unless  the 
officer  in  command  would  pledge  his  honor  to  receive  it  on 
board  and  forthwith  depart  from  the  harbor;  notice  was 
60 
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also  given,  that  if  the  sloop  fired  upon  the  fort,  the  garri- 
son would  repel  force  with  force.  The  officer  then  returned 
to  the  sloop-of-war,  and  two  hours  after,  concluded  to  re- 
ceive the  stamped  paper  aboard.  After  it  was  all  delivered, 
the  sloop  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  to  sea  the  same  after- 
noon. It  ib  as  well  to  note,  that  Charleston  paraded  armed 
men  by  authority  of  a  Town  meeting,  captured  a  British 
fort  while  under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  displayed 
a  blue  flag  with  three  white  crescents,  ten  years  before  that 
occasion  in  a  sister  Colony  when 

"  The  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  ' 

Concord  was  fortunate  in  having  a  poet — Fort  Johnson 
has  ever  been  wanting  in  this  respect. 

1775.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  now  abroad,  and  of  course 
the  Royal  Governor,  Lord  Wm.  Campbell,  had  become  quite 
odious  to  the  people  of  Charles  Town.  British  troops  being 
expected.  Fort  Johnson  was  a  second  time  seized,  this  time 
by  order  of  the  Council  of  Safety — who  ordered  Lieut.-Col. 
Motte,  with  three  companies  of  Moultrie's  regiment,  to  oc- 
cupy it.  No  resistance  was  made  ;  the  armament  consist- 
ed of  twenty-one  guns — 26  and  i8-pounds;  the  flag  used  by 
this  garrison  was  a  blue  field  with  one  white  crescent — this 
was  the  second  phase  of  the  State's  battle-flag.  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  three  shots  were  fired  from  Fort  Johnson 
at  the  British  sloops  Tamer  and  Cherokee,  then  lying  at  an- 
chor near  Sullivan's  Island,  in  response  to  the  heavy  firing 
of  those  ships  on  the  operations  then  going  forward,  of  ob- 
structing Hog  Island  Channel. 

177.6.  On  the  28th  June  Fort  Johnson  was  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Christopher  Gadsden,  mounting  twenty 
guns  26  and  18-pounds,  but  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
engaging  the  enemy,  as  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sullivan  alone, 
under  Col,  Wm.  Moultrie,  met  Sir  Peter  Parker's  fleet.  At 
this  date  there  was  a  supporting  battery,  mounting  twelve 
heavy  guns,  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  yards  West  of  Fort 
Johnson. 

1780.    Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Siege  Map  of  this  date  desig- 
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nates  Fort  Johnson  as  "  destroyed,"  whether  by  military 
order  or  by  storms  is  not  known.  According  to  a  survey 
.made  in  June,  1775,  by  Benjamin  Lord,  Deputy  Surveyor, 
at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fortifications,  this 
military  reservation  was  reported  as  eighty-nine  and  a  half 
acres,  exclusive  of  the  fort.  The  entire  area,  including  the 
fort,  battery  at  the  gate,  barracks,  &c.,  are  accurately  shown 
in  the  accompanying  Plat  A.  The  original  plan,  judging 
from  the  area  laid  out,  evidently  had  in  view  an  extensive 
entrenched  camp,  to  be  the  basis  of  defence  for  any  land 
attack  on  Charleston  from  the  South  and  West,  as  well  as 
the  control  of  the  harbor. 

1787.  In  this  year  a  plan  was  submitted  by  Col.  Senf,  the 
Engineer  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  tor  an  enclosed 
battery  of  eight  guns,  near  the  location  of  the  old  fort,  as 
shown  in  Plat  A. 

1793.  This  the  third  work  was  built  by  Governor  Wm. 
Moultrie  of  South  Carolina,  this  year,  and  occupied  ground 
in  rear  of  the  works  previously  in  use.  In  1794  a  battery 
was  built  by  the  United  States,  West  of  the  main  work. 

1706.  Repairs  were  found  necessary  to  preserve  Fort 
Johnson,  and  were  made  by  the  United  States  government 
this  year. 

1800.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  sea  wall,  East  of  the 
fort,  by  the  violence  of  the  great  gale  of  this  year,  and  so 
serious  was  the  inroad  of  the  seas  as  shown  in  Plat  marked 
B,  that  the  fort  was  temporarily  abandoned. 

1807.  In  April  of  this  year  Lieut. -Col.  John  Williams 
reported  as  follows  :  "  Nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Fort  Johnson,  as  the  subscriber  does  not  per- 
ceive that  any  part  of  the  ruins  can  be  brought  into  use, 
unless  it  be  by  forming  a  mass  in  front  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther depredations  of  the  sea." 

1812.  In  view  of  the  threatened  war  with  England,  Gen. 
J.  G.  Swift  reported  to  Gen.  Pinckney  that  the  survey  of 
Fort  Johnson  would  be  hastened,  and  that  two  batteries 
would  be  ready  for  service  in  a  short  time. 

1815.    Lieut.  James  Gadsden,  United  States  Engineer,  in 
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this  year  reported  to  Gen.  Swift  that  "  Fort  Johnson  is  little 
better  than  a  battery  in  ruins,  the  gale  of  1813  having  nearly 
destroyed  it,"  and  he  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the 
site  and  the  construction  of  a  new  work,  to  mount  twelve 
guns,  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  it. 

1821.  A  survey  made  this  year,  with  plan  of  the  work  by 
Capt.  W.  T.  Poussin  of  the  I'opographical  Engineers,  show- 
ed the  work  to  be  in  ruins,  and  in  1821  it  is  again  referred 
to  by  the  United  States  Engineers,  as  follows  :  "  The  North- 
east point  of  James  Island,  projecting  into  the  harbor  about 
midway  between  Sullivan's  Island  and  the  city,  is  the  site 
of  the  few  remains  of  old  Fort  Johnson;"  in  1827  scarcely 
a  vestige  remained,  and  subsequently  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  Hst  of  works,  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  preserve 
as  accessions  to  the  proposed  system  of  defence  ;  but  later 
two  permanent  buildings  for  officers  and  men,  and  a  Mar- 
tello  Tower,  to  the  Southwest,  were  built,  and  remained 
standing  until  after  hostilities  began  in  1861,  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States. 

1861.  To  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  a  mortar 
battery  was  located  at  this  point,  and  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  April  12th,  1861,  a  shell  from  a  mortar  was  ex- 
ploded over  Fort  Sumter,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  the 
bombardment  of  that-post.  Capt.  James  was  in  command 
of  the  mortar  battery  on  that  occasion.  Subsequent  chang- 
es, and  improvements,  of  this  locality,  in  the  1861-65  period, 
made  Fort  Johnson,  with  its  outposts.  Battery  Simpkins  on 
the  Southeast,  Battery  Glover  on  the  West,  at  One  Hund- 
red Fines,  and  Battery  Wampler,  near  the  old  Martello 
Tower,  an  extensive  entrenched  camp  of  considerable 
strength  and  capacity.  The  fort  proper  mounted  twenty 
guns  and  mortars,  of  which  eight  were  of  the  heaviest  cali- 
bre— eight  and  ten  inch  columbiads,  and  six  and  seven  inch 
rifles.  Battery  Simpkins  and  its  adjacent  works  mounted 
besides  three  heavy  guns  and  three  mortars.  In  1865  the 
United  States  government  made  a  survey  of  this  locality, 
and  the  map  prepared  is  presented  herewith  marked  C. 

1864.    On  the  3d  day  of  July  an  attacking  force  of  two 
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regiments  of  infantry  and  sixty  artillerists,  coming  in  boats 
from  Morris  Island,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Gurney,"^ 
of  New  York,  attempted  to  land  between  Battery  Simpkins 
and  Fort  Johnson,  but  were  quickly  repulsed  by  the  Con- 
federate infantry  and  artillery  under  command  of  Lieut.-Col. 
J.  A.  Yates,  First  South  Carolina  Artillery.  Col.  ^^oyt  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  command  and  five  barges  were 
captured.  On  17th  February,  1865,  this  fort  was  evacuated, 
and  the  works  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  record  the  number  and  calibre  of  the  guns  in 
position  here,  when  abandoned,  as  the  records  of  the  United 
States  War  Department  are  incorrectly  given.  Under  date 
of  July  28th,  1883,  Col.  Yates,  who  commanded  this  part  of 
the  harbor  defences,  states:  "The  list  below  shows  the  bat- 
teries and  guns  as  we  left  them  ;  this  is  accurate,  as  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Rob't  Lebby,  Jr.,  some  of  the  guns  lying 
there  have  been  measured.  The  heavy  works  around  Fort 
Johnson  were  built  by  myself,  with  labor  loaned  by  Mr.  Geo. 
A.  Trenholm  and  Mr.  Theo.  D.  Wagner,  after  the  attack 
of  3d  July,  at  which  time  there  was  only  a  light  earth-work. 

First.  Battery  Glover,  near  '  One  Hundred  Pines,'  oppo- 
site Charleston.    Four  32-pound  smooth  bore. 

Second.  i5<?//<frj/ near  old  Martello  Tower.  One 
7-inch  Brooks,  banded  and  rifled  gun  ;  one  lo-inch  smooth 
bore  columbiad. 

Fort  Johnson.  Two  lo-inch  rifled  and  banded  columbi- 
ads ;  two  lo-inch  smooth  bore. 

Battery  Simpkins.  Four  8-inch  columbiads,  smooth  bore  ; 
two  8-inch  mortars. 

Rifled  Battery,  on  the  beach  between  Battery  Simpkins 
and  Fort  Johnson.    One  6-inch  banded  Brooks  gun  (rifled). 

Small  Battery  inside  of  lines  at  Fort  Johnson.  Tvv^o 
30-pound  rifled  Parrott  guns  captured  near  same  (no  name) ; 
one  42-pound  rifled  and  banded  ;  two  8-inch  mortars. 

Battery  one  mile  above  Fort  Johnson  {Cheves),  on  East  coast 
of  James  Island.  Four  8-inch  columbiads  mounted  on  na- 
val carriages." 


*Gen.  Wm.  Gurney,  commanding  the  forces,  failed  to  Jand. 
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FORT  MOULTRIE. 

1770.  There  have  been  three  different  forts  erected  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Moultrie.  On  January 
lOth,  1776,  a  facine  battery  was  ordered  to  be  constructed, 
and  soon  after  "  Fort  Sullivan  "  was  built  of  palmetto  logs, 
by  Col.  Wm.  Moultrie.  The  plan  of  this  fort  was  square, 
with  bastions  at  the  salients,  constructed  of  a  crib-work  of 
palmetto  logs  sixteen  feet  thick,  filled  in  with  sand  ;  merlons 
of  palmetto  logs,  filled  in  with  sand  to  the  same  thickness, 
and  ten  feet  above  platform.  On  the  28th  June  the  work 
was  only  finished  on  the  front,  the  Northern  half  was  then 
raised  to  a  height  of  only  seven  feet,  when  Sir  Peter  Parker 
made  his  attack ;  the  flag  used  was  a  blue  field,  with  one 
crescent  and  bearing  the  word  LIBERTY.  The  armament 
consisted  of  thirty-one  guns,  chiefly  26°  and  18^.  Since  this 
victory  of  28th  June  the  fort  has  borne  the  name  of  its  he- 
roic commander. 

1780.  On  the  9th  April  of  this  year.  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
co-operating  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton, took  advantage  of  wind  and  tide,  and  passed  P'ort  Moul- 
trie, Col.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  commanding,  without  stopping  to 
engage  it.  The  fleet  suffered  in  casualties  and  injuries  to 
hull  and  rigging;  one  ship  getting  aground  was  fired  on 
from  Haddrell's  Point  and  abandoned.  On  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton's Map  of  the  Siege  of  Charleston,  Year  Book  1882,  page 
360,  it  is  noted  that  this  fort,  with  the  half-moon  battery  for 
eighteen  guns  on  the  West  of  it,  surrendered  on  terms,  the 
4th  May,  to  the  seamen  and  marines  of  the  fleet.  This  was 
eight  days  before  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

1790.  It  is  believed  that  the  temporary  character  of  the 
early  structure,  and  the  action  of  the  tides,  soon  destroyed 
the  first  palmetto  log  fort ;  in  this  year,  the  government 
secured  from  the  State  a  reservation  of  about  four  acres,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  second  fort.  The  tracing  marked 
D,  herewith,  shows  the  plan,  which  was  pentagonal,  with 
obverse  salients  to  the  channel — the  armament  consisted  of 
ten  24°  and  six  12°.    In  a  storm  of  some  severity  and  high 
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tides  of  October  1st  and  2d,  1803,  the  glacis  fronting  the 
harbor  was  destroyed,  and  the  counter  scarf  ruined. 

1807.  I»i  April  of  this  year  Lieut. -Col.  John  Wilh'ams  of 
the  Engineers,  reported  "  that  the  land  reserved  for  the  fort, 
originally  less  than  Tour  acres,  is  in  fact  already  washed  into 
the  sea,  the  counter  scarf  and  glacis  obliterated,  the  revet- 
ment of  the  parapet,  which  was  of  brick,  is  in  most  part 
gone,  and  some  of  the  guns  have  pitched  forward,  and  leav- 
ing their  broken  carriages  behind  them,  lie  in  the  debris; 
even  the  furnace  for  heating  shot  is  now  only  visible,  as 
part  of  it  projects  from  the  sand  of  the  beach,  when  not 
covered  by  the  surf ;  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  work 
that  can  be  considered  in  any  other  view,  than  a  heap  of 
rubbish  of  no  other  value  than  the  bricks  that  might  come 
in  use  again." 

1809.  In  June  of  this  year.  Major  Alexander  McComb, 
Engineer  Corps,  presented  a  plan  for  the  third  fort,  as 
shown  herewith  on  Plat  marked  E,  which  appears  to  have 
been  approved,  for  on  December  loth,  181 1,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Hon.  Wm.  Eustis,  informed  the  Chairman  of  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  as  follows:  "  Fort  Moultrie,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  is  of  an  irregular  form,  built 
of  brick,  filled  in  with  sand,  presenting  a  battery  of  three 
sides  on  the  sea  front,  with  ramparts,  parapets,  &c.,  mount- 
ing forty  guns  ;  the  magazine  is  brick,  dry  and  calculated  to 
hold  five  hundred  barrels  of  powder;  the  barracks  are  of 
brick  sufficient  for  five  hundred  men  and  officers;  the  gar- 
rison is  fixed  at  three  hundred  and  ninety  men." 

1826.  The  Engineer's  report  of  this  year  speaks  of  Fort 
Moultrie  as  a  work  of  some  strength,  but  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  its  object,  its  battery  being  weak,  and  the  scarf  so 
low  as  to  oppose  no  serious  obstacle  to  escalade.  Col. 
J.  G.  Totten's  report  confirmed  this  condition  ten  years 
afterwards.  This  is  the  fort  now  standing — its  site  was 
much  endangered  in   1839  advance  of  high  water- 

mark. 

1800.  On  the  26th  December  of  this  year,  an  event  oc- 
curred which  led  directly  to  a  disastrous  war.    Major  Rob- 
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ert  Anderson  and  the  garrison  at  this  post,  contrary  to 
orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  violation  of  the  un- 
derstandings and  agreements  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral authorities,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  officer  not  of  the 
garrison,  removed  to  Fort  Sumter  during  the  night,  spiking 
the  guns,  burning  the  carriages,  &c.  This  unexpected  and 
unauthorized  act  brought  on  the  war  between  the  States. 
The  armament  at  that  time  consisted  of  sixteen  24°, 
fourteen  32®,  ten  8-inch  columbiads,  five  8-inch  sea  coast 
howitzers  and  seven  field  pieces.  It  was  immediately 
occupied  by  the  Marion  Artillery,  Capt.  J.  G.  King,  fifty 
men — Lafayette  Artillery,  Capt.  J.  J.  Pope,  fifty-five  men — 
Washington  Artillery,  Capt.  Geo.  H.  Walter,  fifty  men — 
German  Artillery,  Capt.  C.  Nohrden,  fifty  men — under  com- 
mand of  Lieut.-Col.  W.  G.  DeSaussure,  First  Regiment  Vol- 
unteer Artillery,  Fourth  Brigade  South  Carolina  Militia. 
Subsequently,  it  was  put  in  order  and  iv. uch  strengthened, 
guns  remounted,  and  under  the  command  of  Col.  R.  S. 
Ripley  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Sumter  on  12th  and  13th  April,  1861. 

It  was  permanently  garrisoned,  during  the  war,  by  the 
First  South  Carolina  Infantry,  Col.  Wm.  Butler,  command- 
ing, and  on  the  memorable  7th  April,  1863,  was  vigorously 
engaged  with  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  complete  repulse  of  the 
iron-clad  squadron  under  Rear  Admiral  Dupont — eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  shots  having  been  fired  from  this  post 
in  this  action.  After  Gen.  Gilmore's  descent  upon  Morris 
Island,  July  10th,  1863,  it  took  part  at  long  range  in  the- 
defence  of  that  island  until  its  evacuation,  September  6th, 
1863. 

On  the  8th  September,  Fort  Moultrie,  supported  by  most 
of  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island,  was  heavily  engaged 
with  the  iron-clad  fleet,  and  particularly  the  ''Ironsides'' 
frigate. 

1865.  Shots  continued  to  be  exchanged  with  the  moni- 
tors at  intervals  until  4th  February,  1865,  when,  according 
to  Judge  Advocate  Cowley,  United  States  Navy,  the  last 
shot  was  fired  at  the  squadron  from  this  post,  which  struck 
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the  monitor  Canonicus.  At  the  evacuation  the  same  month 
the  armament  was  twelve  guns  and  mortars,  among  them 
four  lo-inch  columbiads,  two  8-inch  columbiads,  and  three 
rifled  guns  (42^  and  32^).  Since  the  war  great  changes  have 
taken  place,  and  its  armament  comprises  twelve  1 5-inch  guns 
in  barbette  and  four  13-inch  mortars.  The  entire  space 
inside  the  fort  is  now  an  extensive  bomb-proof  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  garrison  when  engaged  with  an  enemy.  The 
garrison  in  future  will  be  quartered  outside  the  walls,  and 
occupy  the  fort  only  when  engaged  with  an  enemy. 

CASTLE  PINCKNEY. 

1794.  The  site  of  this  work  was  selected  in  1794,  on  a 
shoal  known  as  Schultes'  Folly  Island,  by  Paul  Hyacinthe 
Perrault,  under  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  April 
iith  of  that  year,  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  Presi- 
dent Washington  to  fortify  the  port  and  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton, and  to  act  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina.  The  work,  however,  being  on  a  scale  supposed 
too  extensive  for  the  funds  appropriated,  was  not  attempted 
until  1797;  between  this  time  and  1804  a  work  was  erected 
on  this  site,  the  character  of  which,  however,  is  unknown. 

1806.  On  February  i8th  of  this  year,  it  was  reported  that 
the  severe  gale  of  1804  had  left  this  work  a  ruin,  and  in 
April  the  following  year  Lieut.-Col.  Williams  reported  that 
the  fort  could  not  be  effectually  repaired,  without  taking  it 
down  to  the  foundation,  and  sawing  off  the  reiimants  of  the 
heads  of  piles  at  low  water-mark. 

1809.  On  January  6th  a  new  masonry  work  was  reported 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  commenced,  and  in  a  rapid  state 
of  progress,  and  two  years  afterwards  it  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: "This  new  work  of  an  elliptical  form,  built  of  brick, 
has  two  tiers  of  guns,  of  which  thirty  are  mounted — eight 
in  casemates  and  the  remainder  en  barbette ;  a  good  maga- 
zine and  quarters  for  two  hundred  men  and  officers."  The 
work  at  that  date  was  considered  the  most  important  in  the 
harbor.    A  plan  of  the  fort,  showing  the  height  to  which  it 
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was  built  in  1810  is  presented  herewith  in  the  sketch  mark- 
ed F.  Up  to  1829  nothing  further  was  done  except  to  make 
minor  repairs  and  to  protect  the  foundations  by  depositing 
around  it  a  quantity  of  large  stones. 

1829.  In  April  of  this  year  Lieut.  Brewerton  recommend- 
ed the  construction  of  a  sea  wall,  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions, and  this  was  completed  in  1832.  In  the  following 
year  additions  were  made  by  Capt.  Eliason  for  the  tempo- 
rary defence  of  the  gorge,  by  pallisades,  &c. 

1800.  At  the  close  of  this  year  its  armament  consisted  of 
fourteen  24^,  four  42**,  four  8-inch  sea  coast  howitzers,  one 
lO-inch  and  one  8-inch  mortar,  and  four  light  pieces  for 
flank  defence.  On  the  27th  December,  i860,  a  detachment 
of  the  First  Regiment  Rifles,  South  Carolina  Militia,  con- 
sisting of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  C.  H.  Si- 
monton,  the  Carolina  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  B.  G.  Pinckney, 
and  the  Meagher  Guard,  Capt.  Ed.  McCrady,  Jr.,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  J.  J.  Petigrew  and  Major  Ellison  Capers, 
proceeded  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  Rail- 
road Accommodation  wharf,  where  the  battalion  embarked 
on  the  steamer  Nina ;  landing  at  Castle  Pinckney,  the  com- 
mand scaled  the  walls  with  ladders  and  took  possession  of 
the  fort,  which  was  occupied  at  the  time  by  a  working  party 
under  Lieut.  Meade,  United  States  Army.  While  garrisoned 
by  the  Zouave  Cadets,  Capt.  C.  E.  Chichester  (1861),  a  number 
of  prisoners  from  the  battle  of  first  Manassas  were  confined 
here,  among  whom  was  Col.  Corcoran  of  the  New  York  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment.  Later  in  the  year  Castle  Pinckney  was  pre- 
pared for  an  armament,  guns  were  mounted,  &c.  The  garri- 
son continued  unchanged  until  March,  1862.  The  Confeder- 
ates while  in  possession  changed  its  character  somewhat,  by 
an  embankment  of  earth  against  the  scarf  of  the  sea  front, 
thus  closing  the  casemate  embrasures  and  converting  it  into 
a  barbette  battery,  with  empaulements  for  four  guns — three 
lo-inch  columbiads  and  one  Brook's  rifle  on  centre-pintle  car- 
riage, and  this  was  its  armament  when  evacuated  in  Febru- 
ary, 1865,  and  maintained  at  the  present  time.  A  drawing 
presenting  the  location  of  Castle  Pinckney  is  appended  mark- 
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ed  "  G,"  which  shows  it  to  be  a  little  less  than  one  mile  from 
the  East  front  of  the  city. 

FORT  SUMTER. 

1827.  In  December  of  this  year,  a  Board  of  Engineers 
submitted  a  report  on  the  defences  of  Charleston  harbor, 
with  a  plan  of  a  casemated  battery  designated  for  the 
shoal,  situated  about  one  mile  Southwest  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
and  about  the  same  distance  Northeast  of  Fort  Johnson, 
and  these  plans  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Hon.  P.  B.  Porter,  in  December,  1828.  The  drawings  and 
memoir  describe  it  as  an  enclosed  pentagonal  work  of 
masonry,  with  truncated  salients,  and  two  tier  of  guns  in 
casemate  and  one  in  barbette.  The  armament  was  to  con- 
sist of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns  and  four  mortars,  eighty- 
one  guns  being  in  casemate.  To  sustain  a  determined 
attack  seven  hundred  men  would  be  required. 

1851.  Gen.  Totten  reported  this  year  that  the  total 
armament  would  be  one  hunored  and  forty-six  guns,  in- 
cluding six  mortars  and  thirteen  field  pieces. 

1860.  The  work  was  essentially  completed  at  this  date 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  herewith  presented  (Plat  H), 
except  as  to  the  embrasures  in  the  second  tier  of  casemates. 
Capt.  J.  G.  Foster,  United  States  Army,  reports  the  follow- 
ing guns  then  mounted  : 

Casemates — Three  42^,  twenty-four  32**,  three  8-inch  howit- 
zers. 

Barbette — Two  lo-inch  columbiads,  six  8-inch  columbiads, 
five  8-inch  howitzers,  five  42*^,  three  32^,  six  24*^. 

On  the  parade  arranged  as  mortars — one  lo-inch  colum- 
biad,  four  8-inch  columbiads.    Total,  sixty-two  guns. 

1861.  On  the  12th  and  13th  April  of  this  year  it  was 
bombarded  by  troops  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  under 
Gen.  Beauregard,  and  surrendered  by  Major  Anderson, 
United  States  Army,  on  the  latter  day.  The  United  States 
flag  was  saluted,  and  the  United  States  garrison  evacuated 
on  the  14th,  and  embarked  aboard  steamships  and  proceed- 
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ed  North.  Lieut.-Col.  R.  S.  Ripley,  Confederate  States 
Army,  was  ordered  to  occupy  Fort  Sumter  upon  its  evacu- 
ation, proceeding  to  Fort  Sumter  with  Capt.  Hallonquist's 
Company,  First  South  Carolina  Regular  Artillery.  The 
Palmetto  Guard,  Capt.  G.  B.  Cuthbert,  was  ordered  over 
from  Morris  Island,  same  day.  On  the  15th  the  Palmetto 
Guard  were  relieved  by  Capt.  Alfred  Rhett's  Company, 
seventy-five  men,  First  South  Carolina  Regular  Artillery, 
with  Lieuts.  Mitchell  and  Blake  ;  soon  after,  Capt.  Hallon- 
quist  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Bragg  at  Pensacola,  and 
Capt.  Alfred  Rhett  assumed  command. 

1803.  On  the  7th  April  of  this  year  its  armament  was : 
in  casemates,  thirty-five  guns  of  8-inch,  42^  and  32°,  and  in 
barbette,  thirty-seven  guns  of  lo-inch  and  8-inch  rifled,  7-inch 
rifled  and  42*^;  total,  seventy-two  guns,  and  four  lo-inch  mor- 
tars. On  that  day  the  fort  was  commanded  by  Col.  Alfred 
Rhett,  of  the  First  South  Carolina  Artillery,  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  by  the  iron-clad  squadron  under  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Dupont,  United  States  Navy.  This  squadron  num- 
bered eight  turreted  vessels,  carrying  sixteen  guns  of  ii-inch 
and  15-inch  calibre,  and  one  frigate,  the  new  Ironsides,  carry- 
ing fifteen  ii-inch  guns  and  one  rifled  gun  of  8-inch  calibre. 
In  two  hours  and  a  quarter  the  entire  squadron  retired  com- 
pletely worsted,  after  firing  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  shots 
from  twenty-three  guns.  More  than  half  the  vessels  were 
badly  damaged,  and  one  went  down  early  the  next  morning. 
Less  than  half  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  engaged,  firing 
eight  hundred  and  ten  shots.  The  masonry  in  a  few  places 
was  much  injured,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  fort  to  renew 
the  combat  was  but  little  impaired. 

On  the  loth  July  Gen.  Gilmore,  commanding  the  United 
States  troops,  in  conjunction  with  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren, 
United  States  Navy,  made  a  successful  descent  upon  the 
Southern  end  of  Morris  Island,  menacing  batteries  Wagner 
and  Gregg,  the  outposts  of  Fort  Sumter,  on  the  Northern 
end  of  that  island.  Fort  Sumter  took  part  in  the  defence 
of  these  works  until  17th  August,  on  which  day  Gen.  Gil- 
more  opened  his  breeching  batteries  of  the  heaviest  rifled 
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cannon  upon  Fort  Sumter,  at  unprecedented  range,  from 
the  distance  of  3,428  to  4,290  yards,  firing  over  the  heads  of 
the  outposts,  and  actually  demolishing  Fort  Sumter  in  seven 
days,  although  not  silencing  it  until  September  1st — the 
sixteenth  day  of  the  bombardment.  The  part  played  by 
the  United  States  Navy  in  the  demolition  of  the  fort  was 
quite  secondary,  being  limited  to  an  occasional  night  attack. 
During  the  first  seven  days  the  land  batteries  threw  against 
the  fort  five  thousand  and  nine  projectiles,  of  100,  200  and 
300  pounds,  from  fourteen  parrot  rifled  guns. 

I  append  the  following  complimentary  order  of  General 
Beauregard  to  the  First  Regiment  South  Carolina  Regular 
Artillery : 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  \ 
Charleston,  S.  C,  ist  September,  1863.  \ 
General — The  Commanding  General  has  witnessed  with  genuine  pride  and 
satisfaction,  the  defence  made  of  Fort  Sumter  by  Col.  Rhett,  his  officers,  and 
the  men  of  the  First  Regiment  of  South  Carolina  Regular  Artillery — noble 
fruits  of  the  discipline,  application  to  their  duties,  and  of  the  oi'ganization  of 
the  regiment.  In  the  annals  of  war  no  stouter  defence  was  ever  made,  and  no 
work  ever  before  encountered  as  formidable  a  bombardment  as  that  under 
which  Fort  Sumter  has  been  successfully  held. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  THOMAS  JORDAN, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

To  Brigadier-General  Ripley, 

Commanding  First  Military  District  South  Carolina. 

On  6th  September  batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg,  the  out- 
posts of  Fort  Sumter,  after  enduring  an  unprecedented  fire 
from  land  and  sea  for  upwards  of  fifty-four  days  and  nights, 
during  which  time  two  assaults  in  force  had  been  repulsed, 
were  successfully  evacuated  on  this  night,  and  their  garri- 
sons brought  into  the  inner  harbor  for  its  defence. 

On  7th  September  Col.  Rhett  was  advanced  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Military  District,  including  Fort  Sumter 
and  the  city,  and  was  relieved  by  Major  Stephen  Elliott, 
Confederate  States  Army,  commanding  Fort  Sumter  with  a 
force  of  infantry. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  September  a  naval  attack  in 
boats  carrying  four  hundred  and  fifty  picked  men,  was  easily 
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repulsed  in  twenty  nninutes,  the  officer  second  in  command 
and  one  hundred  and  two  others  were  captured. 

On  26th  October,  the  second  heavy  bombardment  was 
begun  ;  this  time  from  the  evacuated  batteries — Wagner 
and  Gregg — and  others  on  the  Northern  end  of  Morris 
Island  aided  by  the  squadron,  was  continued  without  in- 
termission for  forty  days  and  nights,  until  December  6th.  On 
the  13th  October,  by  the  falling  of  one  of  the  East  casemates, 
caused  by  a  single  shot  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  eleven 
members  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  of  Charleston 
were  killed.^ 

On  the  nth  December  an  accidental  explosion  of  the 
small  arms  magazine  took  place  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Commissary  store-room  being  proximate,  suffered 
severely  in  casualties,  Capt.  Edward  D.  Frost  and  his  non- 
commissioned staff  and  several  company  sergeants  then 
drawing  rations  were  instantly  killed.  There  were  besides 
forty  wounded  in  the  upper  and  lower  casemates,  accessible 
by  passage  to  the  scorching  blast  of  the  explosion,  many 
were  sleeping  in  their  bunks  when  injured,  having  just  been 
relieved  from  night  duty.  The  physical  damage  to  the  fort 
was  so  great,  as  to  cause  grave  apprehensions  for  its  con- 
tinued occupancy,  and  the  fact  that  these  serious  disabili- 
ties were  overcome  and  the  fort  held,  is  in  keeping  with  the 
whole  heroic  defence  throughout  the  war. 

1864.  On  the  24th  May  Lieut.-Col.  Stephen  Elliott,  com- 
manding, was  relieved,  for  active  field  service  in  Virginia, 
and  promoted  Brigadier-General,  and  Capt.  John  C.  Mit- 
chell, First  South  Carolina  Artillery,  was  assigned  to  the 
command. 

On  the  7th  July  the  third  heavy  bombardment  com- 
menced, and  reached  its  height  on  the  20th  instant,  when 
Capt.  Mitchell,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  was  killed  on  the 
Southwest  parapet. 

*Capt.  James  M.  Carson's  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  South  Carolina  Volun- 
teers. A'i//^'^/— Sergeant  W.  Capers  Owens,  Sergeant  J.  Adger  Stevens,  Pri- 
vates Samuel  C.  Anderson,  Samuel  L.  Burroughs,  F.  Marion  Burroughs,  Orville 
J.  Burn,  James  Calder,  Walter  G.  Gibson,  J.  Walker  Jones,  Laurence  T.  Lee. 
W.  L.  Patterson. 
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On  the  2 1st  July  Capt.  T.  A.  Huguenin,  First  South 
Carolina  Infantry,  succeeded  Capt.  Mitchell  in  command  of 
the  fort.  The  bombardment  continued,  with  some  decline 
of  fire,  until  the  first  week  in  September,  or  upwards  of  two 
months;  after  this,  desultory  firing  was  kept  up  until  the 
evacuation  of  the  fort,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  February, 
1865. 

Fort  Sumter  mounted  at  that  date  four  heavy  and  five 
light  guns,  and  was  stronger  for  defence  than  when  destroy- 
ed as  an  artillery  post  one  year  and  five  months  previously, 
having  been  garrisoned  during  this  period  by  infantry. 

1870.  In  January  of  this  year  the  Board  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  submitted  a  plan  for  arranging  Fort 
Sumter  for  a  battery  of  barbette  guns.  This  plan  was  some- 
what modified  afterwards,  and  work  has  been  commenced 
upon  it,  but  not  completed.  In  accordance  with  the  latest 
modifications  the  armament  will  consist  of  twenty  guns  in 
casemates,  ten  15-inch  guns  or  equivalent  en  barbette,  four 
siege  or  field  pieces  or  gatling  guns. 

ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS  IN  COMMAND  OF  FORT  JOHNSON, 
FORT  MOULTRIE,  FORT  SUMTER  AND  CASTLE  PINCK- 
NEY,  1860-65. 

Fort  Johnson. 

1860 —  Dec  Capt.  Joseph  Johnson   17th  Regiment,  S.  C.  M. 

1861 —  April  Capt.  George  H.  James  S.  C.  R.  A. 

1861— May.  Lt.-Col.  A.  D.  Frederick  2d  S.  C.  Artillery. 

,Q^„  ^  Lt.-Col.  Jos.  A.  Yates,  up  to  /  ^       r.  a 

^^^3-   I    February,  1865.  [  S.  C.  R.  A. 


Fort  Moultrie. 


1860—  Dec.  27th.  .  .Lt.-Col.W.  G.  DeSaussure. .  ist  Reg't  Art.,  4th  Brig.,  S.C.M, 

1861—  Jan  Col.  R.  S.  Ripley  S.  C.  R.  A. 

1861— April  Capt.W.  Ransom  Calhoun.  .S.  C.  R.  A. 

1861 — Summer  of .  .Capt.  Thos.  M.  Wagner  S.  C.  R.  A. 

1S61  Capt.  Jos.  A.  Yates  S.  C.  R.  A. 

1861—  Nov  Col.  Jno.  Dunovant  S.  C.  R.  I. 

1862—  Jan  Lt.-Col.  Wm.  Butler  S.  C.  R.  I. 

1862— June  Maj.  Thos.  M.  Baker  S.  C.  R.  L 
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1862-  --Dec  Capt.  T.  A.  Huguenin  S.  C.  R.  I. 

1863—  Aug  Maj.  Rob't  DeTieville  S.  C.  R.  I. 

1863— Nov  Capt.  Jacob  Valentine  S.  C.  R.  I. 

1863—  Dec  Maj.  Warren  Adams  S.  C.  R.  I. 

1864—  Oct.  to  Jan.  .Capt.  C.  H.  Rivers  S,  C.  R.  I. 

1864— to  Feb.  1865.  Maj.  Warren  Adams  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Fort  Sumter. 


Lt.-Col.  R.  S.  Ripley  with  Capt.  Hallonquist's  Company  of 

1861 —  April  I4ih,       40  men,  vS.  C.  R.  A.,  and  the  Palmetto  Guard,  Capt.  Cuth- 
bert,  as  a  garrison. 

f  Capt.  Alfred   Rhett's  Company,  75  men,  S.  C.  R.  A.,  re- 

.QA^  A  1  Ail,  J  lieved  Capt.  Cuthbert's  Company.  Capt.  Hallonquist 
loDi — April  ioth,<  j      w  t./--      T}  iT>  1  . 

'  ,'      was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  -oragg,  at  rensacola.  Capt. 

[     Rhett  remained  in  command  until  November. 
18O1— Nov  Capt.  Thos.  M.  Wagner  S.  C.^R.  A. 

1862—  Maj.  Alfred  Rhett  S.  C.  R.  A. 

 i^^^^     l^j^     S  Capt.  Stephen  Elliott,  of  the  Beaufort  Artillery,  promoted 

^    '    P  •  7    ••  ^      Major,  C.  S.  A.,  and  assigned  to  command  of  this  post. 

1864— May  24th. .  .Capt.  John  C.  Mitchell  S.  C.  R.  A. 

T  1        ^     S  Mai.  T.  A.  Huguenin,  S.  C.  R.  A.,  to  Evacuation,  17th 
I864-July2ist..  ]      i;!ebruary,  1865. 

Col.  W.  R.  Calhoun,  Commanding  First  Regiment  South  Carolina  Regular 
Artillery,  was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  different  times,  but  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  health,  was  much  of  the  time  in  the  city  on  sick  leave.  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  correct  roster  of  commanding  officers  with  particular  dates  of 
service. 

Castle  Pinckney. 

1860 —  Dec.  27th.  .  .Col.  J.  J.  Petigrew...!  

1861—  Jan  Capt.  Baker  S.  C.  R.  I. 

1861—  Capt.  Jos.  A.Yates.  •  S.  C.  R.  A. 

Capt.  H.  S.  Farley   S.  C.  R.  A. 

Capt.  C.  E.  Chichester  Zouave  Cadets. 

1862—  Maj.  Ormsby  Blanding  S.  C.  R.  A. 

1862—  Capt.  W.  H.  Perroneau  S.  C.  R.  A. 

1863—  Capt.  J.  G.  King  to  February,  1865  S.  C.  R.  A. 

In  closing  this  brief  and  inadequate  record,  it  is  proper 
to  say,  that  while  in  a  general  way,  accurate,  as  to  the  pe- 
riod, 1860-65,  there  is  much  necessarily  omitted  for  want  of 
correct  official  information  ;  what  is  here  printed,  has  been 
obtained  from  private  sources,  and  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  even  this  mere  skeleton  record,  which  omits  many  im- 
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portant  posts,  will  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  grand 
story  of  the  wonderful  defence  of  Charleston  for  four  years 
against  the  persistent  and  herculean  efforts  of  a  government 
of  unlimited  resources,  in  men  and  material,  commanding 
the  inventive  skill  and  the  workshops  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

PORT  AND  HARBOR  LIGHTS. 

As  a  subject  most  interesting  in  connection  with  Charles- 
ton's commerce,  and  about  which  little  is  known  to  the 
general  public,  I  have  thought  it  in  order  to  speak  of  our 
port  and  harbor  lights,  and  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  grand 
work  of  the  Light-house  Board  of  to-day,  to  show  the  origin 
of  lights  for  maritime  purposes  soon  after  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  vast  changes  made  in  this 
depart.p.ent  of  the  public  service. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  early  colonists  recognized 
the  necessity  for  beacons,  with  which  to  guide  the  English 
and  Dutch  ships,  which  should  make  their  landfall  at  night, 
the  safe  way  to  their  harbors.  The  earliest  records  show 
that  as  far  back  as  1673  beacons  were  then  lit,  with  "  fier 
balls  of  pitch  and  ocum,"  which  were  burned  in  an  iron 
basket  on  the  top  of  these  elevations.  The  first  light-house 
built  at  the  public  cost  in  America  was  on  Little  Brewster 
Island,  Boston  harbor,  in  1715,  and  was  supported  by  light- 
dues  of  one  penny  per  ton,  on  all  incoming  and  outgoing 
vessels,  except  small  local  vessels.  The  maritime  Colonies 
followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and  when  the 
United  States,  by  the  Act  of  August  7th,  1789,  accepted 
from  the  States  the  title  to  and  joint  jurisdiction  over  the 
light-houses  on  the  coasts,  and  agreed  to  maintain  them 
thereafter,  they  were  only  eight  in  number  between  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  shore  distance  of 
about  one  thousand  miles,  and  comprised  the  following 
lights,  all  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  though  so  greatly 
improved  that  they  are  the  same  only  in  purpose  and 
location : 

Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Harbor  Light ;  Boston  (Mass.)  Har- 
62 
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bor  Light ;  The  Gurnet  Light,  near  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  Brant 
Point  Light,  Nantucket,  Mass. ;  Beaver  Tail  Light,  on 
Conanicut  Island,  R.  L ;  Sandy  Hook  Light,  entrance  to 
New  York ;  Cape  Henlopen,  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay ; 
Charleston  Main  Light,  on  Morris  Island. 

In  the  thirty  years  that  had  elapsed  (1820)  since  the  lights 
had  come  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  government,  the 
number  had  increased  from  eight  to  fifty-five,  built  to  meet 
immediate  local  wants  and  without  reference  to  any  general 
system. 

Between  1820  and  1852,  the  number  increased  from  fifty- 
five  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  light-houses,  and  thirty- 
five  light-ships,  and  numerous  other  aids  to  navigation. 
The  "  fier  balls  of  pitch  and  ocum  "  used  in  the  open  brazier 
in  1673,  were  succeeded  by  tallow  candles  in  1716,  which 
gave  place  to  fish  oil,  burned  in  spider  lamps  with  solid 
wick,  suspended  from  the  dome  of  the  tower,  as  late  as  1760. 
This  was  succeeded  in  1812,  by  sperm  oil  burned  in  a  sort 
of  argand  lamp,  in  "  Winslow's  patent  magnifying  and  re- 
flecting lanterns."  This  illuminant  was  continued  until  the 
beginning  of  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  reflector  system,  much  as  it  was  improved,  was  itself 
superseded  by  the  Fresnel  lenticular  apparatus  now  in  use. 
The  highest  scientific  authority  has  been  used  in  obtaining 
information  as  to  illuminants.  Analyses,  quantitative  and 
qualitative,  chemical,  photometric,  etc.,  of  sperm,  whale, 
shark,  seal,  colza,  olive,  lard  and  mineral  oils,  have  been 
made. 

In  turn,  colza  "  and  "  lard  "  oils  were  used,  but  for  some 
years  the  Light-house  Board,  after  much  experimentation 
in  its  own  laboratory  and  workshops,  succeeded  in  perfect- 
ing a  mineral  oil,  and  a  lamp  capable  of  consuming  all  the 
carbon  set  free,  and  this  has  been  introduced  throughout 
the  Light-house  establishment,  except  in  seventy-three  lights 
of  the  highest  powers,  in  which  there  are  still  special  reasons 
for  using  lard  oil  as  an  illuminant. 

The  cost  of  mineral  oil  is  about  fourteen  cents  a  gallon  ; 
lard  oil  seventy-five  cents  a  gallon.    The  cost  of  oil  for  the 
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Light-house  establishment  in  1871,  was  $115,197.50;  in 
1881,  $32,889 ;  this  great  saving  is  traceable  to  the  use  of 
mineral  oil. 

The  Board  has  watched  the  experiments  made  in  other 
countries  with  the  electric  light  as  a  light-house  illuminant, 
and  while  it  does  not  consider  that  this  light  can  be  seen 
farther  than  its  own  best  lights,  which  are  seen,  located  and 
identified,  as  far  as  the  curvature  of  the  earth  will  allow,  still 
for  want  of  an  apparatus  no  electric  light  has  as  yet  been 
placed  in  competition  with  the  oil  lights  in  use. 

The  records  of  the  Light-house  Board  show  that  Morris 
Island  on  which  the  Charleston  main  light,  and  the  Morris 
island  beacons  are  located,  was  formerly  divided  into  three 
islairds,  the  Southerly  one  called  Middle  Bay  Island,  the 
central  portion  Morrison's  Island,  and  the  part  nearest 
Charleston  Cummings'  Point,  each  of  these  islands  being 
separated  by  a  creek  or  inlet  which  is  now  filled  up  ;  and 
that  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed 
January  20th,  1790,  Middle  Bay  Island  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  for  light-house  purposes. 

At  the  date  of  this  Act  of  cession  there  was  a  light-house 
on  the  land  ceded,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  that  light 
being  1767,  whether  it  antidated  this  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  most  probably  it  had  at  an  early  date  been 
the  site  of  a  beacon. 

In  the  office  of  the  Light-house  Department  in  this  city 
are  two  most  interesting  relics  taken  from  the  corner-stone 
of  the  old  Colonial  Light-house,  erected  on  what  was  then 
called  "  Middle  Bay  Island,"  now  a  part  of  Morris  Island — 
one  is  a  tracing  on  a  plate  of  lead  about  twelve  inches 
square,  showing  the  outline  of  a  small  octagonal  tower,  evi- 
dently arranged  for  the  crude  illuminants  of  that  period  ; 
the  other  is  a  copper  plate  of  similar  size,  upon  which  an 
inscription  is  engraved.  As  objects  of  curiosity,  I  have  had 
them  reproduced  in  facsimile  and  presented  herewith. 

In  1837,  the  United  States  government  established  a 
range  light  in  connection  with  the  old  light,  and  to  the 
Eastward  and  Southward  of  it,  to  guide  through  the  ship 
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channel.  These  lights  were  destroyed  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  and  when  they  came  to  be  re-established 
it  was  found  that  the  ship  channel  had  changed,  and  they 
were  therefore  placed  at  localities  further  to  the  South  and 
West,  to  guide  through  the  new  channel. 

The  Light-house  Board  was  organized  in  1852,  and  the 
following  statement  shows  the  character  of  the  Charleston 
harbor  lights  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  them  since  : 

Station. 

Charleston   

Charleston  Beacon  

Morris  Island  Beacon. . . 

Sullivan's  Island  Beacon 

Fort  Sumter  

Castle  Pinckney  

Battery  Beacon  

Few  of  our  citizens  fully  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  done  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Charleston  Main 
Light-house  "  and  its  equipment.  It  is  still  situated  on  Mor- 
ris Island,  and  the  accompanying  description  will  be  read  with 
interest  and  will  elicit  a  general  appreciation  from  every 
citizen. 

The  height  of  the  light  above  sea  level  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  structure  from  its 
base  to  the  centre  of  the  lantern  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  the  light  being  visible  eighteen  and  three-quarters 
nautical  miles. 

The  tower  is  a  brick  structure  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  sixteen  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
neck  below  the  cornice,  being  conical  in  shape,  and  is  pro- 


1852. 

Character  of  Illu- 
minating Apparatus. 


Location. 


Morris  Island...  -!    .^^  '^"T^Pl  furnished 
^  With  2i-inch  reflectors. 

.Morris  Island.. .  \  ^"^  lamp  with  21-inch 
I  reflector. 

.Morris  Island. ..^^^^^V^^,^^; 

r 

.  Sullivan's  Island  \  ^.^^S"    2  lamps, 

I  each  i6-mch  reflectors. 
I 

.Fort  Sumter  Established  1855  

.Castle  Pinckney ..  Established  1855  

.Battery  |  Established  1857. 


1883. 

Character  of  Illu- 
minating Apparatus. 

f    Rebuilt  in  1857  ;  f"!"- 
'  nished  with  2d  order  of 
Fresnel  Lens.  Rebuilt 
1876,    and  fifftiished 
with  ist  order  Fresnel 
[  Lens. 

I  Destroyed  1861. 

(  Reb'lt  1870  and  1872  ; 
I  5th  order  Fresnel  Lens. 

f  Rebuilt  1872.  Front 
j  Light  6th  order  Fres- 
I  nel  Lens  ;  Rear  Light 
t4th  order  Fresnel  Lens. 

.5th  order  Fresnel  Lens. 

.5th  order  Fresnel  Lens. 

j  6th  order  Fresnel  Lens. 
I     Discontinued  i86q. 
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vided  with  an  iron  staircase  of  nine  flights.  The  lantern, 
parapet  gallery,  and  its  supporting  brackets  are  all  of  iron. 

The  tower  rests  on  a  foundation  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  piles,  occupying  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  twenty-two 
feet.  Resting  on  the  heads  of  these  piles  are  two  sets  of 
capping  pieces,  forming  a  timber  grillage  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness.  The  spaces  between  the  piles  and  the  open 
spaces  in  the  grillage  are  filled  with  concrete  to  the  level  of 
the  upper  surface.  Upon  the  top  of  this  is  built  a  founda- 
tion of  rubble  masonry  five  feet  six  inches  in  thickness, 
which  carries  the  brick  work  of  the  tower.  The  estimated 
weight  of  the  superstructure  is  three  thousand  two  hundred 
tons,  and  the  weight  sustained  by  each  pile  a  little  over 
twelve  tons. 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  entire  work  was  $140,000.00 
and  of  its  outfit  $10,000.00. 

JETTIES. 

The  first  jetties  constructed  in  our  harbor,  were  put  down 
to  rescue  Sullivan's  Island  from  then  threatened  destruction. 
As  the  report  of  Capt.  A.  H.  Bowman,  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers,  contains  interesting  information,  gathered  from 
the  earliest  data,  I  quote  from  it  to  show  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  that  island  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  It  seems  that  soon  after  the  foundation  of  Fort 
Sumter  was  begun,  there  were  rapid  changes  noted  in  the 
shore  line  of  Sullivan's  Island — the  waters  having  reached 
the  wall  of  Fort  Moultrie.  In  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
report,  under  date  of  January,  1842,  to  ascertain  the  real 
cause  of  these  changes,  from  which  I  make  some  extracts, 
Capt.  Bowman  says: 

*'The  preliminary  survey  of  Drunken  Dick  Shoal  being 
completed,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  department,  plans  and  estimates  of  the 
proposed  dike.  The  objects  to  be  attained  are:  First,  ad- 
ditional security  to  Sullivan's  Island  and  the  site  of  Fort 
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Moultrie;  Second,  protection  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston 
from  the  effects  of  Northeast  ^ales. 

Before  proceeding  with  details  of  the  plans  submitted,  it 
is  proper  to  enquire  into  the  causes  which  have  been  for  a 
number  of  years  gradually  destroying  Sullivan's  Island. 

The  oldest  map  of  this  harbor  to  which  I  have  had  access, 
is  that  of  Col.  Steadman,  Adjutant-General  of  the  English 
Army,  made  in  1776. 

According  to  this  authority,  the  Southwest  point  of 
Sullivan's  Island  then  extended  much  farther  than  it  now 
does,  and  terminated  in  a  marsh.  This  fact,  which  is  im- 
portant as  indicating  that  during  the  period  referred  to,  the 
shore  was  stationary,  is  confirmed  by  Col.  Moultrie,  who  in 
his  report  of  the  defence  of  Fort  Sullivan,  speaks  of  a  marsh 
in  the  midst  of  the  fort.  At  a  more  recent  period  cypress 
stumps  were  standing  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  fort ;  and 
as  this  tree  generally  grows  in  marshy  soil,  it  would  indicate 
that  the  marsh  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  fort, 
which  was  far  in  advance  of  the  present  one. 

The  first  well  authenticated  account,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  of  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  upon  Sullivan's 
Island,  is  that  of  Van  Hoff. 

Upon  the  authority  of  this  writer,  it  appears,  that  during 
the  three  years  ending  1786,  the  sea  carried  away  one  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  beach. 

From  that  time  forward,  till  1830,  when  it  reached  and 
destroyed  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  present  fort,  its  pro- 
gress was  more  or  less  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  storms  by 
which  its  destruction  was  chiefly  effected,  were  more  or  less 
severe. 

The  works  commenced  during  the  year  last  mentioned 
for  the  protection  of  the  site  of  Fort  Moultrie,  seem  to  have 
arrested  the  advance  of  the  sea  and  have  since  caused  an  in- 
crease of  the  beach. 

First  a  comparison  of  the  outline  of  the  beach  in  1830 
with  the  map  of  Col.  Steadman  (A.  D.  1776)  already  referred 
to,  comprising  a  period  of  fifty-three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  commencement  of  Fort  Sumter,  will  exhibit 
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a  loss  of  several  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  This  period 
includes  the  three  years  mentioned  by  Van  Hoff,  when  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  was  carried  away.  It  was  also  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  Fort  Sumter  that  the  first  two  forts 
erected  on  this  point  were  carried  away,  together  with  that 
part  of  the  island  on  which  they  stood. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  it  is  during  flood 
tide  with  the  wind  on  shore,  that  most  injury  is  done  to  the 
beach  ;  it  is  therefore  to  the  ocean,  and  not  to  the  harbor, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  source  of  mischief. 

In  general  the  stability  of  a  particular  point  on  the  sea 
shore,  depends  more  upon  the  contour  of  coast  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  than  upon  the 
nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the  coast  is  composed.  In 
illustration  of  this  truth,  innumerable  instances  might  be 
cited  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  refer  to  the 
Eastern  coast  of  England  and  Scotland,  which,  although 
composed  of  high  cliffs  of  chalk,  oolite,  magnesian  limestone 
and  even  granite,  have  for  hundreds  of  years  been  wasting 
away  under  the  influence  of  the  waves  and  currents  from  the 
German  ocean  ;  while  many  points  on  the  same  coast  com- 
posed of  light  sand  and  rounded  chalk  flints,  by  their  more 
favorable  configuration  and  position  with  relation  to  the 
prevailing  winds  and  tides,  have  remained  permanent  or 
even  increased. 

The  prevailing  winds  here  are  from  Northeast,  and  South- 
west. A  diary  of  the  weather  kept  at  the  United  States 
Hospital  at  this  port,  since  1829  (omitting  1836-37-38  and 
39),  shows  that  during  2,555  days  the  winds  prevailed  from 
the  Southwest,  and  Northeast  1,645  days;  that  from  South- 
west exceeding  the  Northeast  twenty-five  days.  The  wind 
from  the  Northeast  acting  against  the  gulf  stream  causes  a 
high  rise  in  the  tides,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
sea,  and  a  Southwest  current. 

The  South  and  Southwest  winds  which  frequently  blow 
as  violently  as  those  from  Northeast,  throw  in  a  heavy  sea 
on  the  beach,  at  the  point  where  the  greatest  injury  has 
been  done. 
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Assuming  then,  that  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds 
and  currents,  and  the  contour  of  the  coasts  (all  other  things 
being  equal),  determine  their  stability  ;  I  proceed  next  to 
the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  in- 
fluence of  those  winds  and  curreifts  which  are  believed  to 
have  caused  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  this  island. 

Two  plans  have  been  tried  in  the  works  already  con- 
structed for  the  protection  of  the  site  of  Fort  Moultrie  with 
very  unequal  success.  The  first  consisted  in  reveting  the 
shore,  along  the  line  of  medium  tide,  with  a  crib-work  of 
palmetto  logs  filled  with  granite.  This  work  was  found 
efficient  in  preventing  the  effects  of  the  waves  in  the  region 
of  high  Water-mark,  but  was  manifestly  liable  to  be  itself  de- 
stroyed so  soon  as  the  currents  should  begin  to  encroach 
upon  the  beach  below  the  level  of  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  stood. 

The  second  plan  consisted  in  the  construction  of  grillages 
loaded  with  rough  granite,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  shore,  and  extending  to  deep  water;  the  results  pro- 
duced by  these  latter  works,  have  been  quite  equal  to  the 
expectation  formed  of  them  ;  whatsoever  sand  was  detached 
from  the  beach  about  high  water-mark  or  was  borne  by  the 
current  along  the  line  of  the  shore,  was  arrested  by  the 
grillage  which  it  first  encountered.  A  proof  is  here  fur- 
nished of  the  assertion  above  made,  that  the  flood  tide  is 
the  great  moving  power  of  the  sand. 

The  grillage  nearest  the  sea,  which  of  course  first  meets 
the  flood  tide,  has  caused  such  an  accumulation  of  sand  as 
to  remove  the  line  of  high  tide  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  farther  from  the  fort  than  it  was  before  the  grillage 
was  constructed  ;  while  that  which  lies  nearest  to  Hog  Isl- 
and Channel,  and  should,  therefore,  first  receive  and  arrest 
all  sand  supposed  to  be  detached  by  that  current  from 
the  shore,  has  scarcely  accumulated  any  during  the  two 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  location." 

It  appears  from  this  information  :  first,  that  Sullivan's 
Island  may  be  stated  to  have  washed  and  been  reduced  fully 
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a  third  of  a  mile  in  its  breadth,  since  the  palmetto  log  (1776) 
fort  was  built;  second,  that  the  stone  jetties  of  Capt.  Bow- 
man have  not  only  arrested  the  further  destruction  of  the 
island,  but  that  there  had  been  a  gain  of  three  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  by  the  construction  of  the  jetty  in  front  of  Fort 
Moultrie.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  splendid  engineering 
work  is  stated  in  these  papers  at  $178,201.18,  and  I  should 
mention  that  the  Secretary  of  War  kindly  enclosed  elabo- 
rate drawings  of  Bowman's  Jetty  of  date  1 845-1 850  awd 
1857,  which  attention  I  desire  to  acknowledge,  although 
unable  to  reproduce  them  here. 

The  following  extracts  from  Gen.  Gilmore's  official  reports 
will  prove  interesting  and  instructive  : 

"In  1878  the  outer  end  of  the  Bowman  Jetty  was  lower- 
ed to  a  level  of  two  feet  above  mean  low  water  for  an  ad- 
ditional thirty  feet."  "  The  results  showed  quite 
conclusively,  that  the  shortening  of  the  Bowman  Jetty  had 
not  produced  a  wider  channel  at  that  point,  but  that  the 
West  end  of  Drunken  Dick  shoal  approached  Sullivan's  Isl- 
and shore  and  the  jetty,  as  fast  as  the  latter  was  reduced  in 
length,  neither  was  the  channel  deepened  by  the  shortcom- 
ing of  the  jetty  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  depths  on  the 
smallest  cross-section  were  less  than  existed  on  the  smallest 
cross-section  four  or  five  years  before." 

Subsequent  to  these  experiments  at  Bowman  Jetty,  the 
beach  of  Sullivan's  Island  washed  away  to  some  extent,  de- 
stroying a  considerable  amount  of  property. 

Having  stated  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  I  have  high  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  Morris  Island  opposite,  has  washed  to  an  equal 
if  not  greater  extent  during  the  same  period.  What  effect 
this  widening  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  may  have  had  on 
the  changing  of  channels,  or  the  shoaling  between  Fort 
Sumter  and  James  Island,  now  so  plainly  visible,  and  which 
it  is  thought  will,  in  a  few  years,  enable  one  to  walk  dry  be- 
tween these  two  points,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  this  fact 
is  established,  that  from  natural  causes,  the  shores  of  the 
islands,  in  the  lower  harbor,  have  receded  nearly  three- 
63  » 
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quarters  of  a  mile,  and  there  are  numerous  notable  changes 
in  the  harbor.  "  The  bar  is  essentially  a  drift  and  wave 
bar,  produced  in  part  by  the  upheaving  action  of  the  waves 
when  they  approach  the  shore,  and  are  converted  by  break- 
ing, into  waves  of  translation,  and  in  part  by  drift  material, 
carried  along  the  coast  by  surf  currents,  especially  by  those 
produced  by  Northeast  storms.  The  peculiar  location  of 
the  bar,  largely  to  the  Southward  of  the  gorge  of  the  har- 
bor, and  the  conditions  under  which  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  ebb-flow  is  diverted  from  its  most  direct  path,  and 
forced  to  skirt  the  main  coast  for  several  miles  before  it  can 
find  a  passage  to  the  sea,  indicate  the  controlling  power  of 
these  storms.  The  material  composing  the  surface  of  the 
bar  closely  resembles  that  usually  found  on  the  sea  shore, 
between  high  and  low  water,  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
being  shells  and  fragments  of  shells,  or  siliceous  sand  or  a 
mixture  of  them  all ;  it  is  easily  thrown  in  suspension  by 
waves,  and  is  moved  by  a  moderate  current." 

Having  the  highest  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the 
entrance  to  our  harbor  has  been  widened,  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  in  the  last  one  hundred  and  seven  years, 
by  the  washing  of  the  shores  of  Sullivan's  and  Morris  Island  ; 
knowing  also  that  the  channels  leading  over  the  bar  have 
shifted  during  the  same  period  considerably  to  the  South- 
ward by  the  action  of  the  ocean  currents  and  the  washing 
of  the  island  shores ;  finding  in  the  early  records  mention 
of  greater  depths  of  water  on  our  bar  than  we  in  the  pres- 
ent century  have  known,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that 
the  shoaling  on  the  bar,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  is  attribu- 
table to  the  broadening  of  the  harbor  opening. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  to  have  these  facts  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering the  extensive  works  now  going  forward  for  the  deep- 
ening of  the  entrance  to  our  harbor,  which  are  described  by 
the  distinguished  projector,  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  U.  S.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  as  low  or  submerged  jetties,"  which  are  not  to 
obstruct  too  much  the  flow  of  the  surface  currents  by  which 
the  harbor  is  supplied  with  tide  water.  The  scouring  effect  of 
the  ebb  tide,  and  only  the  ebb  tide  scouring,  is  greatest,  if  not 
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altogether,  during  the  last  three  hours  of  its  prevalence; 
and  the  submerged  jetties  will  confine  this  effect  to  the 
space  between  them.    Quoting  from  the  official  reports : 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  two  jetties,  one  springing 
from  Morris  Island  and  the  other  from  Sullivan's  Island,  con- 
verging towards  each  other  in  such  manner  that  the  outer 
ends  on  the  crest  of  the  bar  shall  be  one-half  to  five-eighths 
of  a  mile  apart.  The  outer  ends  of  the  two  jetties  will  rest 
respectively  upon  the  shoals  lying  to  the  Northward  and 
Southward  of  what  is  known  as  the  North  channel,  that 
being  the  middle  channel  of  the  North  group  of  three  chan- 
nels, and  having  its  line  of  deepest  water  located  more  nearly 
than  eitJier  of  the  others  upon  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of 
deep  water-flow  through  the  gorge  of  the  harbor,  between  Ciini- 
niings'  Point  and  Fort  Moultrie y 

It  is  of  interest  to  add  from  the  official  reports,  that  the 
North  Jetty  starts  from  a  point  on  Sullivan's  Island,  eighteen 
hundred  feet  East  of  the  Bowman  Jetty.  The  half  next  the 
shore  is  curved  to  a  radius  of  about  one  and  a  half  miles, 
the  outer  half  being  very  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  total 
length  is  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one 
feet,  and  its  general  direction  is  Southeast. 

The  South  Jetty,  having  a  total  length  of  fourteen  thous- 
and one  hundred  and  nine  feet,  starts  from  Morris  Island,  at 
a  point  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  Cummings'  Point, 
its  general  direction  being  East.  The  shore  end  is  curved 
to  a  radius  of  about  three  miles  for  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  its  entire  length,  while  the  half  next  the  sea  is  nearly 
straight. 

It  is  regarded  as  certain  that  these  stone  jetties,  if  kept 
at  proper  heights,  "  will  produce  an  ebb-flow  through  the 
gap  able  to  maintain  a  deep  channel  through  the  bar." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  statements  relative  to  the 
changes  in  the  shore  lines  and  channels  from  natural  causes, 
•  given  above,  that  the  location  of  the  jetties  is  in  the  direc- 
tion, not  only  of  contracting  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  but 
is  also  in  a  measure  the  rectification  of  early  natural  boun- 
daries.   Their  locations  have  been  reached  by  the  closest 
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observation  of  the  currents  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
and  by  scientific  calculation,  to  so  place  them  as  to  prolong 
the  axis  of  deep  water  existing  between  Forts  Moultrie  and 
Sumter,  Eastwardly  to  the  ocean. 

In  brief,  the  scheme  of  the  jetties  is  to  direct  the  ebb- 
flow  in  the  prolongation  of  the  deep  water  between  these 
two  points.  Recent  soundings  show  that  this  deep  water 
area  extends  Eastwardly  in  a  long  pocket  into  the  channel 
between  the  jetties,  and  other  changes  are  noted  here,  and 
are  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  works  thus  far  con- 
structed. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  more  than  refer  in  a 
brief  way  to  this  great  project  which,  if  provided  for  by 
suitable  annual  money  appropriations,  must  make  the 
entrance  of  our  harbor  as  attractive  as  any  on  the  coast. 

This  grand  scheme  is  of  the  deepest  consequence  to 
Charleston,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  plans  so  full  of 
promise  to  a  large  section  of  the  Union  contiguous  to  our 
port  may  have  ample  support  from  Congress,  and  thus  en- 
sure its  early  and  successful  completion. 

From  the  latest  official  records  of  Captain  Bailey,  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  charge  of  the  harbor  improve- 
ments, courteously  placed  at  my  disposal,  I  learn  that  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  outer  harbor  has  been  made,  includ- 
ing the  shore  lines  of  Morris  and  Sullivan's  Islands — over 
forty  thousand  soundings  having  been  taken,  covering 
twenty-four  miles  of  hydrography,  and  ensuring  for  the  first 
time  an  accurate  map  for  use  in  computing  changes  and 
studying  the  effects  of  the  jetties. 

A  recent  survey  of  Hog  Island  Channel  compared  with 
the  Bache  Map  of  1823-5,  the  coast  survey  of  1849-64,  and 
the  United  States  Engineer  Map  of  1881,  show  the  cutting 
away  near  the  point  of  Hog  Island  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  this  period.  Since  1881  the  wear  has  been 
thirty-five  to  forty  feet.  Schulte's  Folly  Island  shows  a 
diminution  on  the  North  side  and  on  the  South  side  of 
two  hundred  feet  in  this  period,  while  the  East  and  West 
ends  have  enlarged  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  channel  widths  off  the  point  of  Hog  Island,  measured 
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between  high  water,  show  a  gain  of  five  hundred  a7id  sixty 
feet  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  within  this  period 
that  the  long  established  line  for  the  protection  of  the  city 
water  front  has  been  altered  and  extended  Eastward  to 
promote  private  ends,  followed  by  wharf  extensions,  which 
have  served  as  jetties  to  turn  the  natural  currents  from 
their  course  along  the  city  front  through  Hog  Island  Chan- 
nel. As  a  sequence,  the  engineer  in  charge  thinks  shoaling 
may  result  in  the  channel  in  front  of  the  city  wharves,  and 
render  protective  work  necessary. 

To  the  same  causes  is  properly  attributable  the  marked 
changes  on  the  Mount  Pleasant  shore,  which  requires  a 
system  of  jetties  to  prevent  its  washing. 

PUMPKIN  HILL  CHANNEL. 

"Since  1864  the  West  end  of  this  channel  has  moved 
South  eight  hundred  feet,  while  the  Eastern  end,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  outer  18-foot  curve,  is  sixteen  hundred  feet 
further  South. 

The  point  of  the  shoal  just  North  of  the  East  entrance 
to  the  channel  has  moved  Southwest  eight  hundred  feet, 
the  shoal  itself  passing  South  six  hundred  feet  and  West 
three  hundred  feet.  The  15-foot  curve  in  this  vicinity  shows 
a  Westerly  movement  of  one  thousand  feet,  and  a  9-foot 
shoal  South  of  this  entrance  has  disappeared.  The  outer 
18-foot  curve  of  the  bar  shows  an  irregular  movement  West 
of  six  hundred  feet;  that  of  the  15-foot  curve  amounts  to 
twenty-four  hundred  feet.  The  distance  over  the  bar  be- 
tween the  15-foot  curves  was  forty-four  hundred  feet  in  1864; 
at  present  it  is  twenty-four  hundred  feet.  The  shoalest 
sounding  at  mean  low  water  was,  in  1864,  12.5  feet;  now  it 
is  12.3  feet." 

HARBOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CHARLESTON. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  very  conservative  views  of  the 
public  men  of  our  State  were  enforced  against  receiving 
money  from  the  Federal  Union  for  internal  improvements 
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in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  but  they  did  consent  to 
receive  large  sums  of  money,  and  used  it  for  bank  capital, 
for  the  State  from  that  source  less  than  half  a  century  ago. 

From  the  information  now  available  to  me,  I  find  that 
the  following  amounts  have  been  appropriated  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbor,  subsequent  to  the  outlays  for  the 
jetties  on  Sullivan's  Island,  already  referred  to,  which  were 
primarily  for  military  purposes,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
site  of  Fort  Moultrie  : 

1852 — 30th  August  $50,000.00 

1871 —  3d  March   13,000.00 

1872 —  loth  June   38,700.00 

1 8 73 —  3d  March   5,000.00 

1874 —  23d  June   18,000.00 

1875 —  3d  March   10,000.00 

1876 —  14th  August   10,000.00 

 $94,700.00 

"The  first  appropriation  of  1852  was  applied  to  improv- 
ing the  Beach  Channel,  by  dredging,  but  no  substantial  re- 
sults were  obtained.  The  appropriations  from  1871-76  were 
expended,  for  the  greater  part,  in  taking  up  at  various  points 
of  the  inner  and  outer  harbor  the  wrecks  of  fourteen  iron- 
clads and  wooden  vessels  sunk  during  the  civil  war,  and 
their  removal  was  of  benefit  to  commerce." 

In  1878  the  jetties  were  projected,  for  increasing  the 
depth  of  water  across  the  bar  to  twenty-one  feet,  the  greatest 
depth  then  being  eleven  and  one-half  feet,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  following  appropriations  have  been  made  by 
Congress : 

1878—  i8th  June  $200,000.00 

1879—  3d  March   200,000.00 

1880 —  14th  June   170,000.00 

1881—  3d  March   175,000.00 

1882—  2d  August    300,000.00 

 $1,045,000.00 

For  small  jetty  work  on  Sullivan's  Island  $5,000  was 
specially  appropriated  on  14th  June,  1880.  These  sums 
exhibit  all  the  outlays  at  Charleston  harbor,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  and  will  be  convenient  for  reference  hereafter. 
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NOTED  EVENTS  IN  THE  CENTURY. 

1791.  Washington's  Visit.— The  most  prominent  social 
event  in  the  annals  of  Charleston  is  the  visit  of  President 
Washington  on  2d  May,  1791.  From  an  old  newspaper 
cutting  I  am  able  to  give  the  proceedings  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil in  anticipation  of  his  coming: 

"Wednesday,  27th  April,  1791. — The  Hon.  Anioldus  Vanderhorst,  In- 
tendant ;  Col.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Corbett,  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, Committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  George  Washington,  Esq.,  President  of  the  United  States 
on  his  arrival  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  reported,  and  the  said  report  being 
read.  Ordered,  That  the  said  report  be  taken  into  consideration  imme- 
diately, and  the  same  being  again  read,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows,  viz:  The 
Intendant  and  Committee  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  George  Washington,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  his  arrival  in  Charleston,  recommend  that  the 
house  of  Thos.  Heyward,  Esq.,  in  Church  Street,  at  present  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Jamieson,  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  President  during 
his  residence  in  this  city,  together  with  the  furniture,  for  which  the  sum  of  ^60 
be  paid,  it  being  the  lowest  rate  at  which  the  said  house  can  be  procured. 
They  recommeq^  Mrs.  Frances  Ramadge  for  House-keeper,  and  Margaret 
Daniel,  with  other  necessary  servants  for  the  house,  to  be  paid  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. Major  Peter  Bocquet  having  offered  his  Barge  awd  Mr.  Paul  Pritchgrd 
agrees  to  lengthen  and  put  it  in  thorough  repair,  gratis,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  President  of  the  United  States  from  Haddrel's  Point  or  Hobcau 
Ferry  to  the  city.  Capt.  Cochran  and  twelve  other  masters  of  American  vessels, 
viz :  Jacob  Milligan,  Geo.  Cross,  Charles  Crawley,  John  Connely,  Henry  Lau- 
rence, Thos.  Kean,  Jeremh.  Dickenson,  Luke  Swain,  Thos.  Blundel,  Wm, 
Conyers,  James  Rea,  John  Drinker,  to  be  handsomely  dressed  at  their  own 
expense,  will  serve  as  a  volunteer  ci-ew. 

The  Committee  advise  that  their  offers  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Recorder  in 
his  Robes  be  directed  to  attend  and  present  the  Barge  in  the  name  of  the  Cor- 
poration, to  the  President  at  Haddrel's  Point,  for  his  accommodation  and  con- 
veyance to  the  city  ;  they  also  advise  that  the  Custom  House  Barge  and  the 
Fort  boat  be  procured  to  assist  in  bringing  over  any  gentlemen  who  may 
accompany  the  President,  and  that  a  temporary  pair  of  stairs  be  placed  at  such 
wharf  as  may  be  appointed  for  his  landing. 

The  Intendant  and  Committee  recommend  that  a  Dinner  be  given  to  the 
President,  and  such  other  gentlemen  as  the  Council  shall  think  proper  to  invite. 
Mr.  Williams  of  the  Cbfifee  House,  having  made  proposals  to  provide  a  good 
Dinner,  for  six  shillings  for  each  person,  with  a  handsome  Desert ;  the  best 
Madeira  wine  for  5s.  per  bottle,  and  other  Liquors  as  usual,  but  that  he  cannot 
find  Tables,  Seats  and  Sconces  or  Candlesticks ;  it  is  recommended  that  his 
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proposals  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Exchange  be  suitably  fitted  up  with  Tables, 
Chairs,  Benches,  Sconces  and  Awnings. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  City  Hall  be  put  into  proper  order,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  Ball  to  the  President,  and  the  Ladies  of. the  city,  with 
such  gentlemen  as  the  Council  shall  think  proper  to  invite,  and  that  a  genteel 
Supper  be  provided  on  the  occasion. 

The  Intendant  and  Committee  further  recommend,  that  a  proper  stock  of 
liquors,  groceries,  and  provisions,  be  laid  in  for  the  use  of  the  President  and 
his  suite,  while  in  the  city,  and  that  his  horses  be  properly  provided  with 
stables,  hay,  corn  and  oats. 

They  further  recommend,  that  the  Bells  of  St.  Michael's  Church  be  put  in 
repair,  and  proper  persons  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ringing  a  Peal,  on  the 
approaching  joyous  occasion,  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporatioi^. 

As  a  mark  of  distinction  to  the  Intendant  and  Wardens,  it  is  recommended  that 
handsome  black  varnished  Wands  three-quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  six 
feet  long,  be  provided.  The  Intendant's  Wand  to  have  a  gold  head,  ano  the 
Wardens  silver  heads,  with  the  cypher  C.  C.  L.  on  each  to  be  used  on  this  and 
other  public  occasions.* 

Lastly,  they  recommend,  that  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  carry- 
ing the  foregoing  or  any  other  necessary  arrangements  into  execution,  may  be 
defrayed  by  the  Corporation." 

The  President  had  journeyed  by  land,  stopping  at  George- 
town, S.  C,  and  arrived  opposite  the  city  at  what  is  now 
Mt.  Pleasant,  on  the  day  named.  A  committee  consisting 
of  »the  Hon.  John  Bee  Holmes,  Recorder,  in  his  official 
robes.  General  C.  C.  Pinckney,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  Esq., 
had  crossed  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  accompanied  him  in 
a  barge  rowed  by  the  twelve  American  captains  of  vessels 
then  in  port,  above  named,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Cochran.  A  flotilla  of  boats  of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  filled 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  two  bands  of  music,  attended 
him  over.  As  he  approached  the  town  a  salute  of  artillery 
was  fired. 

*'  Monday,  2d  May,  1791. — The  preparations  in  the  city  were  begun  by  the 
assembling  of  the  City  Council.  Present :  His  Honor,  the  Intendant,  Mr. 
Morris,  Col.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Corbett,JMr.  Beckman,  Capt.  North,  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Brownlee,  Dr.  Poyas,  Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  Robertson. 

The  Council  being  met,  proceeded  with  their  officers  to  Prioleau's  Wharf,f 
the  place  appointed  for  the  landing  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ; 
where,  after  staying  some  time,  the  President  landed  from  on  board  of  the  city 
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barge,  with  the  Recordei-  in  his  Robes,  who  had  been  previously  sent  to 
Haddrel's  Point  to  receive  him  there  and  to  offer  him  the  use  of  the  barge. 
On  his  landing,  the  President  was  met  by  Gov.  Charles  Pinckney,  Lieut.-Gov. 
Isaac  Holmes,  Intendant  Vanderhorst,  the  gentlemen  of  the  City  Council  and 
the  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  His  Honor,  the  Intendant,  addressed  him 
as  follows : 

The  Intendant  and  Wardens  beg  leave,  sir,  to  welcome  you  to  this  city.  It 
will  be  their  care  to  make  your  stay  agreeable — they  have  provided  accommo- 
dations for  yourself  and  suite,  to  which  they  will  be  happy  to  conduct  you. 

The  President  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  attend  them,  and  would  follow. 
The  Corporation  then  returned  to  the  Exchange  in  the  following  order: 

«         City  Sheriff  (with  mace). 
Messenger  and  Marshal. 
Treasurer  and  Clerk. 
Recorder. 

Wardens  with  their  Wands  (two  and  two). 
The  Intendant. 
President  and  Suite. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  the  Exchange,  the  Corporation  and  their  offi- 
cers were  individually  introduced  to  the  President,  and  the  order  of  procession 
being  reversed,  they  proceeded  on  to  Major  Heyward's  house,  in  Church  Street, 
which  had  been  previously  hired  from  Mrs.  Jamieson,  for  his  reception,  from 
which  the  City  Council  retired  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  an  address  to 
the  President  from  the  Corporation,  which  had  been  previously  prepared,  was 
read  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  Recorder  do  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  know  when  he  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the  Corporation,  with  their  ad- 
dress. 

The  Recorder  being  returned,  informed  the  Council  that  the  President  would 
receive  the  City  address  to-morrow  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock." 

"  Tuesday,  3d  May,  1791. — The  Council  met  according  to  adjournment,  and 
proceeded  to  the  President's  house,  in  the  same  order  they  had  done  before. 
His  Honor  the  Intendant  then  presented  the  address  to  the  President,  which  is 
in  the  words  following,  viz  : 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir — The  Intendant  and  Wardens,  representing  the  citizens  of  Charleston, 
find  themselves  particularly  gratified  by  your  arrival  in  the  Metropolis  of  the 
State.  It  is  an  event,  the  expectation  of  which  they  have  for  some  time  with 
great  pleasure  indulged.  When  in  the  person  of  the  Supreme  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  they  recognize  the  Father  of  the  People,  and  the  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  America,  they  feel  a  particular  satisfaction  in  declaring  their  firm 
persuasion  that  they  speak  the  language  of  their  constituents,  in  asserting,  that 
no  body  of  men  throughout  this  extensive  continent  can  exceed  them  in  attach- 
ment to  his  public  character,  or  in  revering  his  private  virtues.    And  they  do 
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not  hesitate  in  anticipating  those  blessings  which  must  ultimately  be  diffused 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  from  his  exertions  for  their  general  wel- 
fare, aided  by  those  in  whom  they  have  also  vested  a  share  of  their  confidence. 

Go  on,  sir,  as  you  have  done.  Continue  to  possess  as  well  as  deserve  the 
love  and  esteem  of  all  your  fellow-citizens  :  while  millions  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  though  strangers  to  your  person,  shall  venerate  your  name.  May  you 
long  be  spared  to  receive  those  marks  of  respect  which  you  so  entirely  merit 
from  a  grateful  people  ;  and  may  all  who  live  under  your  auspices  continue  to 
experience  that  freedom  and  happiness,  which  is  so  universally  acknowledged 
to  have  proceeded  from  your  wide,  judicious  and  prudent  administration. 

ARNOLDUS  VANDERHORST,  Intendant. 
To  which  the  President  returned  the  following  answer : 
To  the  Intendant  and  Wardens,  representatives  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston  : 

Gentlemen — The  gratification  you  are  pleased  to  express  at  my  arrival  in 
your  Metropolis,  is  replied  to  with  sincerity,  in  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  pleasing  sensations  which  your  affectionate  urbanity  has  excited. 

Highly  sensible  of  your  attachment  and  favorable  opinions,  I  entreat  you  to 
be  persuaded  of  the  lasting  gratitude  which  they  impress,  and  of  the  cordial  re- 
gard with  which  they  are  returned. 

It  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  our  country  that  her  happiness  is  alone  dependent 
on  the  collective  wisdom  and  virtue  of  her  citizens,  and  rests  not  on  the  exer- 
tions of  any  individual.  Whilst  a  just  sense  is  entertained  of  their  natural  and 
political  advantages,  we  cannot  fail  to  improve  them,  and  with  the  progress  of 
our  national  importance,  to  combine  the  freedom  and  felicity  of  individuals.  I 
shall  be  particularly  gratified  in  observing  the  happy  influence  of  public  meas- 
ures on  the  prosperity  of  your  city,  which  is  so  much  entitled  to  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  the  American  Union. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
And  then  the  Council  retired  to  the  Council  Chamber,  and  adjovLvned  sine  die 

As  previously  arranged  by  the  Charleston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  following  address  of  the  merchants  of 
Charleston  was  presented  on  Wednesday,  3d  May: 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir — The  Merchants  of  Charleston,  entertaining  a  just  sense  of  the  high 
Honor  conferred  on  the  City  by  your  Presence,  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
congratulating  you  on  your  arrival. 

The  obligations  which  are  due  to  you  by  every  Member  of  the  Republic,  are 
acknowledged  by  all ; — to  enter  into  a  detail  of  them,  would  be  to  produce  the 
history  of  your  life,  and  to  repeat  what  is  re-echoed  from  one  end  of  the  Conti- 
nent to  the  other.  Were  it  possible.  Sir,  for  your  Fellow-Citizens  to  omit 
doing  Justice  to  your  Merits,  the  Testimony  of  other  Nations  would  evince 
their  neglect,  or  ingratitude  ; — the  whole  world  concurring  in  the  same  opinion 
of  you. 

Convinced  as  we  are  of  your  constant  Solicitude  for  the  general  Welfare  ; — 
it  must  afford  you  particular  Satisfaction  to  find  the  progressive  Effects  of  the 
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Federal  Government  in  this  State  ;  and  that  the  Inhabitants  are  fast  emerging 
from  the  heavy  Calamities,  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  late  War. 

Sensible  of  the  numerous  Blessings  our  Country  has  derived  from  your  Wise 
and  judicious  Administration,  we  feel  animated  with  the  most  lively  Sentiments 
of  Gratitude  towards  you  :  Suffer  us  then,  on  the  present  Occasion,  to  represent 
to  you  the  affectionate  Sensibility  with  which  we  are  impressed,  by  assuring 
you  that  we  yield  to  none  in  sincere  Respect  and  attachment  to  your  Person  ; — 
and,  we  earnestly  implore  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  Universe,  long  to  pre- 
serve a  life,  so  valuable  and  dear  to  the  People  over  whom  you  preside. 

In  behalf  of  the  Merchants  of  Charleston. 

EDWARD  DARRELL,  Chairman. 

Charleston,  3d  May,  1791. 
To  the  Merchants  of  Charleston: 

Gentlemen — Your  congratulations  on  my  arrival  in  South  Carolina,  enhanced 
by  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  they  are  offered,  are  received  with  the 
most  grateful  sensibility. 

Flattered  by  the  favorable  sentiments  you  express  of  my  endeavors  to  be  use- 
ful to  our  country,  I  desire  to  assure  you  of  my  constant  solicitude  for  its  wel- 
fare and  of  my  particular  satisfaction  in  observing  the  advantages  which  accrue 
to  the  highly  deserving  citizens  of  this  State  from  the  operations  of  the  general 
government. 

I  am  not  less  indebted  ro  your  expressions  of  personal  attachment  and 
respect — they  receive  my  best  thanks,  and  induce  my  most  sincere  wishes  for 
your  professional  prosperity  and  your  individual  happiness. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

The  President  spent  a  week  in  Charleston,  and  there  was 
a  series  of  balls,  dinners,  breakfasts  and  other  entertain- 
ments, and  every  attention  that  hospitality,  public  and 
private,  could  devise  was  shown  him.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest entertainments  given  in  his  honor  was  a  splendid 
concert  and  ball  at  the  Exchange,  on  which  occasion  the 
ladies  wore  bandeaus  of  white  ribbon  interwoven  in  their 
hair,  with  Washington's  portrait  and  the  words  ''long  live 
the  President "  painted  on  them.  The  late  Mr.  Charles 
Eraser  says:  "  Every  hand  that  could  hold  a  pencil,  profes- 
sional or  amateur,  was  enlisted  to  furnish  them." 

"Saturday,  7th  May,  1791.— Present— His  I[onor  the  Intendant,  Colonel 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Beckman,  Doct.  Harris,  Captain  North, 
Mr.  Cripps,  Doct.  Poyas,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Brownlee. 

Read  the  Journals  of  the  27th  ulto.  and  of  the  2d  and  3d  insts. 

On  motion. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  his  Honor  the  Intendant,  in  behalf  of  the  City 
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Council  and  their  constituents,  be  desired  to  request  of  Geo.  Washington,  Esq., 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  will  be  pleased,  when  it  is  convenient 
to  him,  to  permit  his  portrait  to  be  taken  by  Colonel  Trumbull,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  placed  in  the  City  Hall,  as  the  most  lasting  testimony  of  their  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  to  commemorate  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  this  State, 
and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  remembrance  of  the  man  to  whom  they  are 
so  much  indebted  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  liberty  and  independence. 

And  then  the  Council  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning,  half-past  9  o'clock, 
to  meet  at  the  Intendant's  house." 

This  valuable  portrait  is  still  preserved  in  the  Council 
Chamber. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry  and  Church-wardens  of  St. 
Philip's  Church,  3d  May,  1791, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  invited  to  service  in 
St.  Philip's  Church,  and  the  Church-wardens  do  inform  him  that  a  pew  is  ready 
for  his  accommodation  on  Sunday  next,  or  on  any  other  day  that  he  may  think 
proper." 

"Sunday,  8th  May,  1791. — The  Council  met  at  the  Honorable  the  Intend- 
ant's house,  agreeable  to  adjournment,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  the 
President's,  from  whence  they  went  in  their  usual  order  of  procession,  and 
accompanied  the  President  to  St.  Philip's  Church.  After  divine  service,  they 
returned  in  the  same  order. 

And  then  the  Council  adjourned  till  half-past  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Half-past  2  o'clock  P.  M. — The  Council  met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  and 
accompanied  the  President  to  St.  Michael's  Church.  After  divine  service,  they 
proceeded  to  the  Honorable  General  Moultrie's,  where  the  Council  adjourned 
till  5  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  to  meet  at  Boundary  Street. 

Boundary  Street,  Monday,  9th  May,  1791, — The  Council  met  according 
to  adjournment. 

The  President,  who  set  out  from  the  city  for  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  escorted 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  soon  came  up,  where  the  President  was  addressed 
by  his  Honor  the  Intendent,  as  follows  : 

Sir — The  Intendant  and  V^ardens,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  con- 
stituents, beg  leave  to  offer  you  their  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  visit  with  which 
you  have  honored  this  city,  and  they  are  hopeful  it  will  not  be  the  last.  They 
sincerely  wish  you  a  pleasant  tour  and  happy  return  to  your  mansion  ;  and  may 
health,  that  grateful  of  all  temporal  blessings,  attend  you. 

To  which  the  President  was  pleased  to  reply : 

Sir — I  beg  you  will  accept  and  offer  my  best  thanks  to  the  Corporation  and 
the  citizens  of  Charleston  for  their  very  polite  attentions  to  me.    Should  it  ever 
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be  in  my  power,  be  assured  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  visit  this  very  respect- 
able city. 

The  President  then  took  his  leave  of  the  Corporation. 

His  Honor  the  Intendant  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  applied  to  the 
President  to  request  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  sit  for  his  picture,  to  which  he 
readily  assented  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  written  to  Colonel  Trumbull, 
the  artist,  on  the  subject. 

And  then  the  Council  adjourned  sine  die.'''' 

1792.  Citizen  Genet. — In  marked  contrast  with  the 
formal  and  distinguished  reception  and  entertainment  of 
the  President  a  short  year  previously,  is  the  arrival  of  Citi- 
zen Genet  from  France  and  his  stay  in  our  city. 

The  French  Revolution,  of  course,  produced  great  excite- 
ment among  the  French  element  in  Charleston,  augmented 
by  the  open  sympathy  of  the  general  community,  who  re- 
membered the  alliance  of  France  in  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence. The  tri-colored  cockade  was  among  very  many  a 
badge  of  honor,  and  "  Ca'ira  "  and  the  "  Marseillaise  "  hymn 
the  most  popular  airs  ;  "  Vive  la  Republique  Francaise  "  the 
universal  shout,  and  the  flags  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  waved  together  on  all  public  occasions. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excited  condition  of  affairs  "  Citoyan 
Genet,"  as  he  was  called,  landed  in  Charleston  on  the  9th 
April,  en  route  for  Philadelphia,  as  the  French  Minister,  at 
the  American  Capital.  He  was  enthusiastically  welcomed, 
and  encouraged  by  these  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling, 
Genet  thought  he  could  easily  persuade  the  American  peo- 
ple to  embark  in  the  Cause  of  France,  notwithstanding 
President  Washington's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  re- 
cently issued — despite  which  he  commissioned  and  fitted 
out  privateers  from  Charleston  to  cruise  against  vessels  of 
nations  then  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  projected 
hostile  expeditions  against  Florida  and  Louisiana,  then 
Colonies  of  Spain.  Privateersmen  paraded  the  streets  of 
Charleston  with  long  sabres  at  their  sides,  and  assumed 
quite  an  ascendency  in  our  community,  and  also  bad  a 
rendezvous  opened  in  Charleston  for  volunteers,  which  the 
Governor  of  the  State  had  to  order  closed  in  1793.    On  the 
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14th  of  July  in  that  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastille,  there  was  a  grand  civic  pageant,  and  so  great 
was  the  public  enthusiasm  that  St.  Michael's  bells  were 
chimed  and  a  salute  fired  by  the  artillery.  These  public 
demonstrations  were  participated  in  by  the  most  prominent 
officials  and  citizens,  on  one  occasion  including  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  Chief  Justice,  Judges,  Chancellors,  etc. 
President  Washington  finally  had  Minister  Genet  recalled, 
and  the  excitement  subsided. 

1798.  Sloop-of-War  John  Adams. — The  European 
complications  of  this  period  produced  deep  feeling  in 
Charleston.  Oh  the  7th  May,  1798,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  St.  Michael's  Church.  Resolutions  expressing  regret 
at  the  alienation  of  the  French  Republic  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  determination  of  the  citizens  to  uphold  the 
United  States  and  assist  by  voluntary  contributions  in 
strengthening  the  sea  coast  fortifications,  were  then  voted 
unanimously.  The  amount  of  $2,250  was  raised  on  the  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting. 

It  became  necessary  that  the  Federal  Union  should  have 
war  ships  afloat;  without  means  fully  sufficient  to  this  end, 
the  government  invited  offers  for  a  limited  number  of  ships, 
to  be  paid  for  in  United  States  six  per  cent,  stock,  and 
offered  to  accept  volunteer  ships.  When  the  news  reached 
Charleston,  a  meeting  was  called  on  3d  July,  1798,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  raise  money  by  subscription  among 
the  citizens,  and  on  the  i  ith  August  succeeding  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  had  been  secured  in  cash.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  citizens  in  St.  Michael's  Church  to  tender  to  the 
President  on  loan,  according  to  terms  prescribed  by  Act  of 
Congress,  a  vessel  of  war  of  not  less  than  550  tons,  to  carry 
twenty-four  guns  on  main  deck,  of  not  less  calibre  than 
nine-pounders  ;  this  sum  was  raised  previous  to  the  meeting. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  building  of  the  sloop-of-war 
John  Adams.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Paul  Prit- 
chard  at  his  shipyard  on  Cooper  River;  Mr.  James  Marsh, 
Sr.,  the  father  of  our  venerable  townsman,  James  Marsh,  was 
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foreman  of  the  work.  The  keel  was  laid  in  November  of 
that  year,  and  she  was  launched  on  5th  June,  1799.  This 
incident  is  mentioned  to  show  the  public  spirit  of  this  com- 
munity, their  devotion  to  the  Federal  Union,  and  as  well 
to  exhibit  the  mechanical  skill  to  design  and  build  a  vessel 
of  war  at  a  critical  time,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
large  sum  of  money  required  was  supplied  by  the  citizens. 
From  the  Navy  Department  I  have  a  number  of  interest- 
ing letters  from  the  Hon.  Benj.  Stoddard,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  addressed  to  the  committee  of  citizens,  showing 
the  urgent  need  for  the  ship,  and  acknowledging  the  extra- 
ordinary efforts  made  for  her  completion,  but  I  have  no 
space  for  them  here. 

1807-12.  The  Embargo-  and  the  War.— President 
Jefferson's  administration  covers  an  eventful  period  in  the 
life  of  our  city.  The  French  government,  jealous  of  the 
growing  commercial  importance  of  the  United  States,  had 
in  1798  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  entrance  into  any 
French  port  of  any  vessel  which  in  any  previous  voyage 
may  have  touched  at  an  English  port,  and  declaring  good 
prize  all  vessels  having  merchandise  on  board,  the  produc- 
tion or  manufacture  of  England  and  her  Colonies,  whoever 
the  owners  of  the  merchandise  might  be.  This  was  regarded 
as  being  little  short  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  authority 
was  given  to  the  American  navy  to  sieze  vessels  under  the 
French  flag  which  had  committed  encroachments  upon 
American  commerce ;  commercial  intercourse  between 
France  and  the  United  States  was  suspended,  treaties  were 
declared  to  be  no  longer  binding  upon  the  latter,  and  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  were  authorized.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  these  stirring  events  that  our  merchants  and  mechanics 
built  the  sloop-of-war  ''John  AdamsT  In  1807  came  the 
"  English  orders  in  Council,"  the  "  Milan  decree  of  Napo- 
leon," and  followed  by  the  *'  Non-intercourse  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson."  When  it  is  recalled  that  "the  transfer  of 
flour  and  grain  from  the  Southern  States  to  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  ports  was  interdicted,"  and  that  '*  the  Northern 
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fisheries  were  ordered  abandoned,"  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
general  ruin  of  the  times.  The  encounter  between  the 
Leopard  AVidi  Chesapeake  near  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  in  June, 
1807,  fired  the  war  feeling  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  historian  of  that  period  should  say  that  the 
excitement  was  only  equalled  by  that  which  followed  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Fort  Moultrie.  On  the  i8th 
June,  1812,  after  an  embargo  of  sixty  days,  the  United 
States  government  declared  war  against  England,  and  in 
December,  1813,  Congress  passed  further  restrictive  meas- 
ures, which  added  greatly  to  the  suffering  already  existing, 
and  increased  the  complaints  of  the  people  ;  it  was  so  severe 
as  to  "  interdict  the  coasting  trade  between  ports  in  the 
same  State,  and  the  fishing  business  in  small  craft  near  the 
coast."  Despite  the  burdens  so  imposed,  the  merchants  and 
people  of  Charleston  met  these  disastrous  times  without 
complaint,  and  with  unequalled  fortitude. 

The  following  quotations  will  show  how  the  same  diffi- 
culties were  met  with  elsewhere: 

"New  England  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  embargo,  and 
opposed  to  the  war  even  to  the  verge  of  unpatriotic  selfish- 
ness. Smuggling  became  common,  and  was  engaged  in  by 
wealthy  and  respectable  men.  In  this  way  Boston  became 
a  most  important  centre  of  trade,  and  in  fact  almost  the 
sole  source  of  supply  of  certain  classes  of  foreign  goods  that 
could  not  be  legally  admitted  into  the  country  at  all." 

"  The  Federalists  found  willing  listeners  when  they 
pointed  out  to  a  people  naturally  brave  and  ready  to  fight, 
that  the  injuries  inflicted  by  England  were  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  destruction  of  trade  caused  by  their 
own  government." 

Resistance  to  the  embargo  began  to  crop  out  on  all  sides, 
and  finally  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  resolu- 
tions denouncing  the  embargo  and  questioning  its  consti- 
tutionality. "John  Quincy  Adams  thought  treason  and 
secession"^  were  afoot  in  Boston." 


*  A  withdrawal  or  separation,  from  secedere,  to  go  aside.  There  was  a  body 
of  seceders  from  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  1733  ;  and  the  first  men- 
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1819.  Monroe's  Visit. — Soon  after  his  inauguration, 
James  Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  visited 
the  Southern  States  to  inspect  the  coast  defences  and  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  people.  His  popularity  caused 
him  to  be  received  with  civic  processions,  military  escorts, 
and  throngs  of  admiring  citizens.  *  He  arrived  in  Charleston 
on  Monday,  26th  April,  1 8 19,  and  remained  for  a  week. 
He  spent  the  night  previous  to  his  arrival  at  the  mansion 
of  Jacob  Bond  I'On,  Esq.,  in  Christ  Church  Parish,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  his  lady  and 
family;  Major-General  Thomas  Pinckney,  Mr.  Gouveneur, 
his  private  Secretary,  and  Lieutenant  Monroe,  his  nephew. 
The  party  left  Mr.  Bond  I'On's  on  Monday  morning,  after 
breakfasting,  and  were  escorted  by  Captain  Toomer's  Caval- 
ry to  Gordon  &  Spring's  (since  Clement's)  Ferry,  about  five 
miles  from  the  town.  Here  they  embarked  on  an  elegant 
barge,  prepared  by  the  City  Corporation  for  their  transpor- 
tation, manned  by  twenty-one  members  of  the  Marine 
Society,  and  steered  by  their  President,  Captain  Thos.  H. 
Jervey.  The  style  of  the  affair  is  described  as  very  supe- 
rior "  and  *' much  to  the  gratification  of  the  President,  who 
was  pleased  to  pass  a  very  handsome  compliment  upon  the 
barge  and  her  patriotic  crew."  On  landing  they  were  re- 
ceived by  a  military  escort  under  Captain  Payne,  and  by 
hundreds  of  citizens  on  horseback,  whose  eagerness  to  be- 
hold their  chief  magistrate  carried  them  in  attendance. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  ferry  the  party  was  met  by  Governor 
Geddes  and  his  entire  suite.  At  the  lines  had  been  posted 
a  regiment  of  artillery  and  the  infantry  companies  under 
General  Rutledge.  The  artillery  hailed  the  President  with 
a  Federal  salute,  after  which  he  reviewed  the  troops.  A 
''feu  de  joie''  was  then  fired  by  the  infantry  and  a  second 
salute  by  the  artillery. 

tion  of  the  word  in  the  United  States  was  in  New  England  about  three-quarters 
of  a  century  after.  The  word  has  a  different  meaning,  however,  according  to 
the  degree  of  latitude  in  which  it  is  used.  In  one  place  it  is  thought  highly 
patriotic,  in  another  very  wicked. 

"  Strange  such  a  difference  there  should  be 
B'twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee." 

65 
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Intendant  Daniel  Stevens  and  the  Wardens  of  the  city 
occupied  the  intersection  of  Meeting  and  Boundary  Streets, 
while  the  officers  of  the  Cincinnati,  Revolution  and  Seventy- 
six  Societies,  the  National  Societies,  and  an  immense  con- 
course of  citizens,  lined  both  sides  of  Meeting  Street  for  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  city.  The  President  and  his 
attendants  preceded  by  the  civil  authorities,  passed  through 
the  admiring  throng  of  citizens,  who  welcomed  him  with 
three  hearty  cheers.  The  whole  population,  it  is  related, 
seemed  to  be  present,  and  emulous  to  honor  the  President. 
The  procession  halted  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  in  Broad  Street, 
where  the  best  taste  of  the  city  had  "arranged  things  "  for 
the  distinguished  guests. 

On  Monday  the  President  dined  with  the  Governor.  The 
forenoon  of  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  receiving  the  Intendant 
and  the  City  Council  and  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
.Appropriate  and  affectionate  addresses  were  delivered  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  and  replied  to  in  the  same  terms  by 
the  President.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  city 
authorities  and  many  citizens  assembled  at  the  South  Caro- 
lina Hall,  where  they  were  joined  by  President  Monroe,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  Gen'ls  Thos.  Pinckney  and  Gaines,  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Presidents  of  the  Charitable 
Societies  and  the  Foreign  Consuls,  all  of  whom  proceeded 
to  the  City  Hall,  and  there  dined  in  becoming  style.  In- 
tendant Stevens  presided,  supported  by  Wm.  Drayton, 
Thos.  Bennett,  Thos.  Lee,  K.  L.  Simons  and  T.  W.  Bacot, 
Esqs. 

On  Wednesday  the  President  dined  with  the  Cincinnati  So- 
ciety after  visiting  the  library  and  other  places  of  public  inter- 
est in  the  morning,  and  attended  the  theatre  in  the  evening. 
Thursday  he  visited  the  forts  in  the  harbor,  receiving  a 
Federal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  upon  arriving  at  each  ; 
partook  of  a  spread  at  Fort  Johnson,  and  returned  to  the  city 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  fire-works 
were  attended  at  the  Orphan  House  grounds.  Friday  he 
visited  the  lines  aYid  breakfasted  at  the  villa  of  J.  R.  Poinsett, 
Esq.,  in  Cannonsborough.    Saturday  was  spent  in  receiving 
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the  different  incorporated  societies,  dining  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guests  at  his  residence  and  attending  a  grand  concert 
and  ball  at  the  South  Carolina  Hall,  given  in  his  honor  by 
the  St.  Cecilia  Society.  Sunday  he  attended  divine  service 
at  St.  Philip's  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Churches — the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gadsden  officiating  at  the  former  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Reid  at  the  latter. 

On  Monday,  3d  May,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  city.  The 
military  escorted  him  to  the  Charleston  Bridge  Ferry,  where 
he  reviewed  the  troops,  and  declined  a  further  escort.  The 
artillery  discharged  a  farewell  salute,  and  the  citizens  repeat- 
edly cheered  him  as  he  departed. 

At  his  first  election  Monroe  received  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  and  Rufus  King  thirty-four  votes.  At  his 
second  election,  but  one  electoral  vote  was  given  against 
him  for  J.  Q.  Adams.  No  one  but  Washington  was  ever 
re-elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land  with  so  near  an 
approach  to  unanimity. 

A  full  length  portrait  of  President  Monroe,  painted  by  S. 
F.  B.  Morse  under  resolution  of  Council  adopted  in  March, 
1 8 19,  to  commemorate  his  visit,  still  adorns  our  present 
Council  Chamber. 

1825.  Lafayette's  Visit.— On  Monday,  14th  March, 
1825,  Gen.  Lafayette  visited  Charleston,  on  a  tour  through 
the  Southern  and  Western  States.  He  had  passed  througii 
the  city  forty-eight  years  previously,  in  company  with  the 
Baron  DeKalb,  when  as  a  youth  of  twenty  he  landed  in 
Carolina  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  American  Colonies, 
and  to  hazard  his  life  in  defence  of  their  rights.  He  now 
came  as  the  guest  of  the  American  people,  in  response  to 
the  unanimous  request  of  Congress. 

His  return,  therefore,  to  our  city,  at  a  time  when  our 
people  were  peacefully  enjoying  the  civil  and  political  liber- 
ties secured  to  them  by  the  very  rights  for  which  he  so  abl}* 
contended,  gave  rise  to  a  genuine  enthusiasm  and  a  feeling 
of  profound  gratitude.  Every  preparation  was  made  to  wel- 
come him  in  a  becoming  manner.    Cavalry  was  dispatched 
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to  meet  him  at  Clement's  Ferry  on  his  crossing,  and  escort 
him  to  the  upper  lines  of  the  city  ;  here  he  was  received  on 
the  Meeting  Street  Road,  above  Payne's  farm,  by  a  special 
guard  of  honor  consisting  of  the  Washington  Light  Infan- 
try, Capt.  W.  H.  Miller,  and  the  Fusilier  Frangaise,  Capt. 
A.  Follin — Capt.  Miller  giving  all  orders  in  French  ;  a  na- 
tional salute  was  fired  by  a  battery  of  artillery.  He  entered 
the  city  in  an  open  carriage  containing  His  Excellency  Gov. 
Manning  and  his  old  friend  Col.  Francis  K.  Huger.  In  the 
procession  was  the  Cincinnati  Society,  among  whom  were 
the  two  Gen'ls  Pinckney  with  the  surviving  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  revolution,  the  numerous  societies  of  the  city, 
comprising  the  clergy,  the  benevolent  and  patriotic,  the 
medical,  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  the  students  of 
the  college,  the  seminary,  and  the  children  of  the  private 
and  free  schools  and  of  the  Orphan  House — all  joined  in  to 
swell  the  grand  pageantry  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  visi- 
tor." 

The  procession  was  met  at  the  City  Hall  by  Samuel 
Prioleau,  Esq.,  Intendant  of  the  city,  and  the  City  Council. 
The  former  delivered  an  address  expressive  of  the  joyful 
emotions  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
guest,  and  of  the  tribute  of  gratitude  the  people  desired 
to  pay  to  his  virtues.  The  General  responded  in  earnest 
terms,  and  the  procession  was  resumed  through  East  Bay 
by  South  Bay,  up  Meeting  Street  and  to  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
the  residence  appropriated  for  him  by  the  city  authorities. 
Here  he  received  the  citizens  and  the  military  ;  in  the  after- 
noon he  presented  to  the  Seventeenth  Regiment,  which  had 
been  formed  opposite  the  residence,  a  standard  prepared  by 
the  field  officers;  in  the  evening  he  visited  the  theatre, 
which  was  thronged  with  citizens  to  behold  the  guest  of 
the  union." 

On  Tuesday  he  received  the  salutations  of  the  reverend 
clergy,  the  officers  of  the  militia,  judges  and  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  and  many  citizens  ;  after  which  he  visited  Gen'ls 
Chas.  C.  and  Thos.  Pinckney,  Mrs.  Shaw,  the  daughter  of 
Gen.  Greene,  and  Mrs.  Washington,  relict  of  the  late  Gen. 
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Wm.  Washington.  He  then  attended  a  public  dinner  at 
the  City  Hall  given  in  compliment  to  him  by  Council,  and 
afterwards  a  grand  display  of  fire-works  at  the  Orphan  House 
enclosure. 

On  Wednesday  he  received  at  his  residence  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  philosophical  and  classical  seminary, 
with  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  England  at  their  head,  also  the  South 
Carolina  Encampment  of  Knights  Templars,  dined  with  the 
Cincinnati  Society,  and  attended  a  grand  ball  at  the  theatre 
in  the  evening. 

On  Thursday  he  left  the  city  at  12  M.  Thousands 
thronged  the  streets,  the  military  were  formed  opposite  to 
his  residence  and  escorted  him  to  Fitzsimmons'  Wharf, 
where  he  embarked  for  Savannah,  intending  to  stop  at  Ed- 
isto  and  Beaufort.  A  salute  of  twenty-four  guns  was  fired 
by  the  artillery,  and  he  received  a  national  salute  from  Fort 
Moultrie. 

Every  evidence  of  appreciation  that  a  sensitive  people 
could  display,  our  citizens  manifested  for  Gen.  Lafayette 
during^  his  stay  here,  and  the  late  Charles  Eraser  painted  a 
beautiful  miniature  portrait  of  him  for  the  City  Council, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Council  Chamber. 

1832.  Nullification.— In  1832-33,  the  exciting  politi- 
cal issue  of  Nullification  culminated.  Prior  to  the  year 
1 8 16,  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Federal  government  upon 
foreign  imports  had  only  been  such  as  were  necessary  for  a 
revenue  to  discharge  the  legitimate  expenses  of  government. 
About  1 8 16,  however,  a  system  for  protecting  Northern 
manufactures  appeared  in  the  Federal  legislation,  was  pro- 
pagated by  various  Acts  from  1820  to  1828,  and  under  the 
Act  of  1832  (to  take  effect  after  the  discharge  of  the  public 
det)t)  became  clearly  the  Settled  Policy"  of  one  section  of 
the  country. 

Starting  with  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  1790,  the 
duties  rose  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  18 16,  forty  per  cent,  in 
1824,  and  fifty,  sixty  and  one  hundred  per  cent,  from  1828 
to  1832. 
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On  24th  November,  1832,  the  people  of  the  State,  as- 
sembled in  convention  at  Columbia,  declared  and  ordained 
"  that  the  several  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing 
of  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, are  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and 
are  null  and  void  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  State, 
its  officers  or  citizens,"  &c. 

At  this  distance  in  time  from  that  eventful  period  in  the 
history  of  this  city  and  State,  when  following  close  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  tariff  came  the  consequences  of  that  discus- 
sion, in  the  highly  wrought  feelings  which  were  produced  ; 
it  is  well  to  consider  the  moral  which  it  commends. 

Our  State  and  our  city  were  in  the  highest  degree  pros- 
perous. Seldom  had  the  material  condition  of  any  people 
been  more  calculated  to  make  them  satisfied.  The  aggres- 
sion, as  the  imposition  of  duties  was  termed,  on  the  rights 
of  the  cotton-growing  States,  in  so  small  a  degree  affected 
their  prosperity,  that  it  only  became  oppressive  when  rheto- 
rically explained.  Yet,  as  the  discussion  of  the  oppression, 
so  called  proceeded,  there  came  naturally  the  question  of 
the  remedy  proper  to  relieve  it ;  and  Nullification,  the 
rightful  remedy,"  became  the  absorbing  topic  with  those 
who  advocated  and  those  who  denounced  it.  It  involved, 
as  now  considered  apart  from  the  temper  of  that  time,  the 
paradox  of  a  State  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  and 
out  of  the  Union;  a  contradiction  in  itself,  warmly  insisted 
on  by  those  who  denounced  it,  quite  as  warmly  denied  by 
those  who  maintained  it  as  rightful.  But  no  one  who  re- 
members aught  of  that  eventful  period  would  wish  to  see 
again  enacted  the  scenes  that  marked  it.  Never  in  any 
time,  not  even  in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  of  1776, 
when  the  sternest  passions  of  men  were  aroused,  did  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  exceed  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
discussion  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  nullify  within  its 
limits  the  operation  of  a  law  which  it  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional.   The  division  it  produced  affected  all  classes 
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and  couditions.  The  high  in  phice  and  power,  and  those 
who  were  not  so  favored,  alike  differed  and  divided.  The 
ties  of  blood  could  not  prevail  against  the  storm  of  passion, 
and  they  who  should  "dwell  together  in  amity,"  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other.  The  bonds  which  held  men 
together  in  a  religious  communion  were  fearfully  strained, 
and  even  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  "heralds  of  peace," 
were  swept  away  by  the  torrent  as  it  rolled  on  in  its  over- 
whelnriing  course,  and  were  found  in  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  hosts  marshalled  under  the  banners  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  texts  of  the  political  faith  they  professed. 
Happily,  as  events  have  proved,  however  differently  con- 
sidered at  that  time,  the  spirit  and  determination  of  our 
own  people  were  confronteci  by  a  spirit  and  determination 
cjuite  as  strong,  on  his  part  who  then  had  to  speak  and  act 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States;  the  issue  of 
force  seemed  inevitable,  when,  happily,  as  then  consid- 
ered, as  it  is  now  and  ever  will  be,  the  commanding  influ- 
ence of  the  men  who  were  then  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  uncier  the  promptings  of  a  patriotism  which 
embraced  the  whole  country — the  North,  the  South,  the 
East,  the  West — and  respected  the  honesty  of  conviction 
which  had  produced  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  bravely 
interposed  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  "  compromise," 
as  the  legislation  was  termed,  by  which  peace  was  once  again 
given  to  all  portions  of  the  Union.  That  peace  was  an 
honest  peace ;  there  was  not  in  it  guile  or  falsehood.  And 
this  was  so  well  shown  when  Clay  and  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn, and  others  only  second  to  them,  counselled  together 
to  avert  the  impending  storm.  Seldom  in  all  history  is 
there  a  picture  so  impressive  as  is  that  when  Clay  flung  him- 
self between  the  combatants,  and  with  the  olive  branch  in 
his  hands  beat  down  the  swords  crossed  for  combat.  And 
of  a  different  style  is  that  other  picture,  alike  impressive, 
when  Webster,  as  chief  mourner,  brought  back  to  this  State 
and  in  this  city  to  be  deposited,  the  remains  of  its  most  hon- 
ored son,  and  his  most  formidable  rival  in  the  Senate  House. 
And  to  its  great  credit  be  it  said,  in  the  State  and  among 
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its  own  people  there  was  manifested  the  same  honesty  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  compromise  as  that  which  ended  their 
differences.  And  this  was  seen  when  to  one*  whose  capa- 
city and  integrity  had  been  acknowledged  by  his  high  judi- 
cial position,  and  whose  decision  had  been  adverse  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  by  an  unanimous 
vote  the  State  gave  him  the  place  of  its  chief  magistrate,  as 
Governor  of  the  State.  To  another,f  equally  conspicuous 
on  the  same  side,  it  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Senate  of  the 
State,  and  afterwards  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
More  than  all,  with  the  generosity  which  is  ever  the  attribute 
of  true  manhood,  it  sent  to  him:):  whom  it  had  boldy  opposed 
in  the  Ordinance  of  Nullification,  and  whose  superior  power 
it  defied,  when  that  controversy  was  over,  the  expression  of 
its  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  the  trying  exigencies 
of  the  defence  of  New  Orleans.  While  he  not  less  gene- 
rous or  unmindful  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  born,  look- 
ing upon  the  silver  vase  which  the  ladies  of  this  State  had 
presented  to  him  because  of  his  victory  at  New  Orleans, 
suggestive  at  once  of  his  native  State  and  of  his  high  mili- 
tary renown,  in  the  absorbing  love  of  his  country,  directed 
in  his  will  that  this  testimonial  should  be  given  to  that  citi- 
zen of  this  State  who  was  "  the  most  valiant  in  defence  of 
his  country."  And  the  legacy  was  accepted  by  the  gallant 
soldier  appointed  to  receive  it  in  behalf  of  the  State,  as  a 
memento  "  of  the  affection  and  veneration  of  the  fair  ladies 
of  his  native  State  for  the  grand  old  hero." 

The  result  of  these  peace  measures  was  that  Congress 
greatly  ameliorated  the  tariff,  established  a  system  of  ad 
valorem  duties,  and  abandoned  the  specific  duties  and  mini- 
mums,  and  distinctly  recognized  two  great  principles  then 
being  contended  for,  namely:  first,  that  duties  were  to  be 
eventually  brought  down  to  the  revenue  standard  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  no  more  money  should  be  raised  than  was 
necessary  for  the  economical  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  evil  having  been  remedied,  to  the  extent  mentioned 
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above,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  on  15th  March,  1833, 
in  convention  assembled,  ordained  and  declared  that  the 
ordinance  adopted  by  them  on  24th  November,  1832,  nulli- 
fying the  tariff  Acts  of  Congress,  would  henceforth  be 
deemed  and  held  to  have  no  force  or  effect. 

184:(>.  The  Mexican  War. — Growing  out  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  there  were  disputes  with  Mexico  as  to  bounda- 
ries, and  in  the  spring  of  1846  a  slight  collision  occurred  on 
the  Rio  Grande  between  General  Taylor's  army  and  the 
Mexicans  under  General  Arista.  In  May,  war  was  declared, 
$10,000,000  appropriated,  and  50,000  volunteers  called  for 
for  twelve  months  service.  General  Quitiran  says:  "The 
State  of  South  Carolina,  although  remote  from  the  theatre  of 
war;  although  not  disturbed  by  the  reckless  spirit  of  adven- 
ture which  forms  so  distinguishing  a  trait  of  character  in  the 
pioneer  population  of  new  States,  yet  was  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  military  spirit  of  a  free  people."  Desirous  of 
emulating  the  chivalry  of  their  sires,  her  sons  demanded  a 
place  in  the  volunteer  line  for  their  own  Palmetto  flag. 
They  were  accepted  and  received  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  some  time  in  the  fall  of '1846  under  an  Act 
authorizing  the  President  to  call  for  twelve  months'  volun- 
teers, but  shortly  afterwards  the  government  changed  its 
policy,  and  determined  not  to  receive  volunteers  for  a 
shorter  time  than  during  the  war.  Influenced  by  patriotism 
and  by  a  high  sense  of  State  and  personal  honor,  the  regi- 
ment, officers  and  men,  consented  to  the  change  of  engage- 
ment, and  in  December  were  regularly  mustered  into  the 
service  ''during  the  war."  One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first  response,  was  the  CHARLESTON  COMPANY,  originating 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Robertson  ;  a  meeting 
was  called  at  the  residence  of  Wm.  Blanding,  Esq.,  in  Logan 
Street,  about  forty  persons  attended,  and  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  at  Masonic  Hall  a  company  was  organized  with 
Wm,  Blanding  as  captain,  A.  M.  Manigault  as  first  lieutenant, 
L.  F.  Robertson  as  second,  and  Ralph  Bell  as  junior  second 
lieutenant.  The  City  Council  of  Charleston  provided  an 
66 
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outfit  of  clothing,  &c.,  and  the  company  entered  the  regi- 
ment in  proper  condition  for  active  service,  and  the  value 
of  this  excellent  clothing  was  proved  on  the  severe  campaign 
in  Mexico.  The  following  was  the  roll  of  Company  F,"  at 
Vera  Cruz,  March,  1847,  which  is  reproduced  here  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  names  of  the  gallant  men  who  repre- 
sented our  city  in  the  Palmetto  Regiment : 


Captain,  William  Blanding.* 
First  Lieutenant,  A.  M.  Manigault.* 
Second  Lieutenant,  L.  F.  Robertson.* 
Third  Lieutenant,  Ralph  Bell. 
First  Sergeant,  Jno.  D.  Walker. 
Second  Sergeant,  Chas.  V.  Barbot. 
Third  Sergeant,  Horatio  M.  Ripley. 


Fourth  Sergeant,  Jno.  M.  Easterby.* 
First  Corporal,  Wm.  L.  Wilkie. 
Second  Corporal,  Thos.  B.  Merritt. 
Third  Corporal,  Jno.  N.  Hicks. 
Fourth  Corporal,  James  F.  Quinn.* 
Musician,  J.  C.  Parker. 
Musician,  Benj.  Miller. 


Axson,  Samuel  E. 
Alexander,  Samuel  W. 
Anderson,  Charles. 
Braden,  Miner  L. 
Bencke,  Henry. 
Beaurschmidt,  Henry. 
Bouise,  Jno. 
Bold.  Jno. 
Bold,  Geo.  B. 
Brannaka,  Chas. 
Bode,  Jno. 
Bradey,  Andrew  J. 
Brymer,  Wm. 
Bender,  Wm.  J. 
Carsten,  Christopher  G. 
Carsten,  Henry. 
Cockran,  John. 
Corkle.  David  W. 
Carr,  Thos.  G. 
Cameron,  Duncan.* 
Campsen,  John. 
Cooper,  Micajah  E. 
Dowling,  Daniel  J. 
Dunlap,  Robert. 
Dukes,  Augustus  G. 
Duff,  Vincent. 
Dickson,  Henry  S. 


Musician,  George  Miller. 

PRIVATES. 

Elford,  Jarman  T. 

Fischer,  Stephen. 

Graham,  Pat.  S. 

Gillison,  Wm.  D.* 

Gilbert,  Ephriam  M.* 

Hernandez,  James. 

Hitchfeldt,  Rudolph. 

Henderson,  James  M.  A. 
,Hamner,  Horton  W. 

Hamner,  Harris  A. 

Howard,  Chas. 

Hartman,  Michael  K. 

Hyllested,  Waldemar. 

Hillerhonlagen,  Fred. 

Hilkin,  Ortgis. 

Hargrave,  Chas.  W. 

Jones,  Henry  W. 

Kennedy,  Thos. 

Koefoed,  Bertrand  S. 

Leitch,  Thos.  W. 

Levy,  Orlando  R.* 

McCollum,  Jno. 
■  Maxcy,  Levi. 

Martin,  Jno. 

Mackey,  Thos.  J.* 

Mulkey,  Chas. 

Murken,  Henry. 
Total  q6. 


Mark,  Thos. 
Meyer,  Claus. 
McKew,  Norton. 
Miott,  Jno.  R. 
Mowry,  Ed.  S.* 
Nix,  Francis. 
Oswald,  Wm,  J. 
Pendergrast,  Martin. 
Patat,  Augustus. 
Parsons,  Henry  H. 
Pinckney,  Roger. 
Purvis,  Stephen. 
Pratt,  Chas.  H. 
Rivers,  Constant  H.* 
Sanders,  John  J. 
Smith,  James  T.  L. 
Schroder,  PL 
Thayer,  T.  PL,  Jr. 
Vannoy,  John  H. 
Valentine,  Jacob.* 
Verdier,  Meade  W. 
Vangerlist,  John. 
Wienges,  Henry  W, 
Weatherby,  James. 
Wright,  James  D. 
Wagener,  John  C. 
Williams,  Joseph, 


*Seventeen  survivors,  as  far  as  ascertained. 
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On  the  rolls  of  the  Charleston  company  were  the  names 
of  citizens  who  had  been  classically  educated,  professional 
men,  business  men  of  standing,  and  even  men  of  means  and 
comfortable  expectations — in  fact  there  were  numbers  hold- 
ing social  positions  equal  to  those  of  the  officers  who  com- 
manded them.  Only  the  highest  motives  of  patriotism  and 
State  pride  could  have  stimulated  such  men  to  subject  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  the  privations,  discomforts  and  toils  of 
war,  and  to  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  battle-field.  From 
the  day  of  landing  at  Vera  Cruz  to  the  entry  into  the  City 
of  Mexico,  there  was  but  one  sentiment  in  the  corps — that 
every  man  should  perish  on  the  field  of  battle  rather  than 
the  honor  of  South  Carolina  should  be  tarnished  ;  and  they 
signally  maintained  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  State, 
and  laid  on  the  altar  of  her  renown  fresh  and  brilliant 
wreaths  of  fame."  In  the  short  period  of  six  months,  be- 
tween the  landing  at  Vera  Cruz  in  March,  1847,  ^^''d  the  en- 
trance into  the  City  of  Mexico  on  14th  September,  the 
ninety-six  men  of  the  Charleston  company  had  been  reduc- 
ed below  forty.  The  regiment  won  great  renown  in  all  the 
battles,  and  Gen.  Quitman  says  "  before  the  smoke  had  ceas- 
ed to  curl  over  the  heads  of  the  brave  victors,  the  Palmetto 
flag,  the  flag  of  this  gallant  regiment,  was  seen  floating  over 
the  conquered  walls — the  first  American within  the  City 
of  Mexico."  These  facts  alone  "  furnish  pages  for  comment. 
They  stand  as  lasting  monuments  which  the  future  historian 
cannot  pass  without  pausing  to  meditate  on,  to  admire  the 
record;  they  entitle  the  regiment  to  add  to  the  palm  which 
graces  its  banner,  the  motto  Palinam  ferat  qui  meruit T 
The  Palmetto  Regiment  flag,  the  first  to  be  displayed  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  was  presented  by  the  City  Council  of 
Charleston.  Upon  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  the  regi- 
ment, the  City  Council  arranged  for  a  grand  public  recep- 
tion and  dinner,  and  there  are  still  many  who  recall  the  en- 
thusiastic and  hearty  welcome  home,  given  to  the  gallant 
survivors.  The  City  Council  presented  handsome  swords 
to  each  of  the  commissioned  officers,  and  to  each  non-com- 
missioner officer  and  soldier  a  silver  medal.    In  size  it  was 
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a  little  less  than  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter;  on 
the  obverse  is  the  seal  of  the  city,  and  around  the  outer 
border  Presented  by  the  City  of  Charleston  to  the  Charles- 
ton Company  of  Volunteers  in  Mexico;"  on  the  reverse  is 
the  figure  of  a  soldier  displaying  the  Palmetto  flag  in  the 
City  of  Mexico;  on  the  outer  border:  Vera  Cruz — Churu- 
busco — Chapultepec — Garita  de  Belin. 

1850.  Calhoun's  Funeral. — The  funeral  obsequies  of 
Senator  John  C.  Calhoun  were  conducted  in  this  city  with 
imposing  magnificence  and  impressive  solemnity  on  the 
25th  and  26th  April,  1850.  The  remains  arrived  from 
Washington,  where  Mr.  Calhoun  died  on  31st  March,  1850, 
escorted  by  a  committee  from  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
Senate,  a  committee  of  citizens  from  Wilmington,  N.  C,  a 
committee  of  twenty-five  from  South  Carolina,  and  a  sub- 
committee of  arrangements.  Upon  arrival,  the  remains 
were  placed  upon  a  funeral  car,  drawn  by  six  horses,  capari- 
soned in  mourning  trappings  which  trailed  the  ground,  and 
was  escorted,  to  the  sound  of  muffled  drums,  to  the  Citadel 
Square.  Here  the  body  was  formally  surrendered  by  the 
Senate  Committee  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State, 
Governor  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook,  and  by  him  in  turn  to 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  T.  L.  Hutchinson.  A  funeral 
cortege  was  then  formed,  and  proceeded  down  King  Street 
to  Hasell,  through  Hasell  to  Meeting,  around  White  Point, 
up  the  Bay  to  Broad  Street,  thence  to  the  City  Hall.  Here 
the  body  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
deposited  within  a  magnificent  catafalque,  where  it  lay  in 
state  until  the  next  day,  under  charge  of  a  guard  of  honor, 
composed  of  two  hundred  citizens.  Thousands  repaired  to 
the  hall  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  the  illustrious  dead. 
The  next  day,  26th  April,  at  early  dawn,  the  bells  of  the 
city  resumed  their  toll,  business  remained  suspended,  and 
a  civic  procession  was  formed.  The  remains  were  removed 
from  the  catafalque  to  St.  Philip's  Church,  which  was  draped 
in  deepest  mourning.    An  anthem  was  sung  by  a  full  choir, 
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the  burial  services  read  by  Bishop  Gadsden,  and  a  funeral 
discourse  pronounced  by  Rev.  James  W.  Miles.  The  body 
was  then  borne  by  the  guard  of  honor  to  the  Western  ceme- 
tery of  the  church  and  deposited  within  a  structure  of  ma- 
sonry, raised  above  the  ground  and  lined  with  cedar  wood. 

Every  organized  association  voluntarily  paraded — the 
civic  authorities,  the  military,  the  firemen,  the  masonic  and 
odd-fellows  lodges,  the  benevolent  societies — everything 
that  could  add  to  the  mournful  pageantry  of  grief  had,  by 
its  presence,  outwardly  manifested  the  inward  sorrow  of  the 
community. 

The  funeral  cortege  was  the  largest  gathering  of  citizens 
ever  seen  in  Charleston,  occupying  over  two  hours  in  pass- 
ing any  one  point.  Every  arrangement  for  moving  so  large 
a  body  of  citizens  was  made  and  carried  out  under  the 
thoughtful  direction  of  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Magrath,  as  Chief 
Marshal,  and  his  assistants,  in  co-operation  with  committees 
of  the  City  Council  and  citizens.  To  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  arrangements,  I  reproduce  one  feature  of  it — the 
names  of  the 

Honorary  Guard  over  the  Remains  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

First  Watch.  Second  Watch.  Third  Watch. 

Jacob  Bond  I'On. 
James  L.  Petigru. 
H.  L.  Pinckney. 
Judge  Gilchrist. 
Daniel  E.  Huger,  Jr. 
Dr.  H.  Waring. 
H.  W.  Conner. 
John  S.  Ashe. 
Maj.  Samuel  Porcher. 
William  J.  Grayson. 
D.  C.  Webb. 
William  Dubose. 
William  C.  Preston. 
James  Adger. 
B.  F.  Hunt, 
Wade  Hampton. 
Dr.  Jos.  Johnson. 
Mitchell  King. 
Charles  Fraser. 
John  Fraser. 


J.  H.  Read,  Sr. 
Elias  Vanderhorst. 
R.  W.  Cogdell. 
John  Rutledge. 
Charles  Allston. 
Dr.  B.  Huger. 
James  Ferguson. 
Thomas  Middleton. 
T.  Grange  Simons,  Sr. 
Dr.  John  Bellinger. 
Dunbar  Paul. 
George  Kinloch. 
William  C.  Dukes. 
Hon.  Judge  Rice. 
M.  T.  Mendenhall. 
Edward  Blake. 
H.  W.  Peronneau. 
Capt.  John  Bonnell. 
*William  Kirkwood. 
J.  J.  McCarter. 


J.  S.  Rhett. 

A.  G.  Rose. 

John  Heart. 

Rawlins  Lownde.'j^ 

J.  L.  Nowell. 
*William  Ravenel. 

William  B.  Pringle. 

J.  B.  Campbell.  . 

Edwin  P.  Starr. 

C.  M.  Furman. 

W.  P.  Finley. 

W,  G.  Simms. 
*H.  D.  Lesesne. 

Dr.  James  Moultrie. 

Robert  Martin. 

Dr.  F.  Y.  Porcher. 
*James  Marsh. 

William  P.  Lea.  Sr. 

Thomas  W.  Bacot. 

James  W.  Grey. 
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Fourth  Watch. 

Fifth  Watch. 

Sixth  Watch. 

*G.  H.  Ingraham. 

W.  R.  Babcock. 

*Thomas  P.  Smith. 

*J.  R.  Pringle. 

T.  L.  Gourdin. 

Henry  Horlbeck. 

Edward  B.  White. 

George  M.  Coffin. 

George  W.  Cooper. 

John  Colcock. 

A.  H.  Brown. 

*Edward  Barnwell,  Jr. 

*Ralph  I.  Middleton. 

Joshua  Lazarus. 

Jacob  Cohen. 

Thomas  A.  Cofifin. 

*J.  W.  Wilkinson. 

W.  B.  S.  Horry. 

W.  H.  Inglesby. 

P.  M.  Cohen. 

William  Bernie. 

Samuel  G.  Barker. 

J.  Y.  Stock. 

George  W.  Brown. 

Abraham  Tobias. 

*William  McBurney. 

William  Lebby. 

A.  H.  Belin. 

Arthur  Huger. 

J.  R.  Heriot. 

R.  Q.  Pinckney. 

*John  Cuningham. 

John  Deas. 

Otis  Mills. 

W.  S.  King. 

E.  M.  Carey. 

Richard  Yeadon. 

J.  M.  Caldwell. 

William  Lucas. 

George  Robertson. 

J.  L.  Patterson. 

*H.  P.  Walker. 

Langdon  Bowie. 

F.  C.  Matthiessen. 

Thomas  L.  Wragg. 

A.  Barbot. 

P.  II.  Tucker. 

R.  T.  Chisolm. 

B.  F.  Porter. 

I'heodore  D.  Wagner. 

George  S.  Cameron. 

Alexander  Gordon. 

F.  S.  Holmes. 

J.  D.  Yates. 

S.  P.  Ripley. 

Archibald  McKenzie. 

D.  C.  Gibson. 

Thomas  Farr  Capers. 

John  E.  Cay. 

J.  W.  Brown. 

Seventh  Watch. 
Frederick  Shaffer. 
John  Bickley. 
''J.  H.  Honour. 
James  Welsman. 
Charles  Parker. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Hayne. 
C.  B.  Northrop. 
Robert  Aldrich. 
W.  Y.  Paxton. 
B.  F.  Scott. 
Septimus  Sanders. 
B.  D.  Roper,  Jr. 
George  B.  Locke. 
Fm  R.  Shackelford. 
Joseph  Walker. 
Frederick  Richards. 
Robert  Bee. 
Samuel  J.  Berger. 
W.  P.  Shingler. 
T.  C.  Mitchell. 


Eighth  Watch. 
*Alexander  Robertson. 

William  Mazyck. 
*John  S.  Bird. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Gaillard. 
*Dr.  O.  A.  White. 

James  English. 

M.  P.  Matheson. 
*C.  Williman. 

Wm.  Patton. 
*A.  R.  Taft. 

Joel  R.  Stephens. 

Henry  Trescot. 

George  Buist. 

Edward  Harleston. 

James  Chapman. 

Charles  Manigault. 

John  Phillips. . 
*H.  A,  Middleton. 

William  E.  Martin. 

C.  H.  West. 


Ninth  Watch. 

Edward  R.  Laurens. 
*Edward  McCrady. 

William  Jervey. 

James  Lamb. 

Thomas  Milliken. 

Jonathan  Bryan. 

Frederick  Winthrop. 

James  Robertson. 

James  Macbeth. 
*S.  T.  Robinson. 

William  A.  Carson. 
*Dr.  T.  L.  Ogier. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Prioleau. 

William  Bell. 
*Dr.  D.  J.  C,  Cain. 

Thomas  R.  Waring. 

R.  W.  Bacot. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fayssoux. 


The  twenty-four  names  designated  thus  (*)  are  known  to  be  survivors. 

The  great  "Defender  of  the  Constitution"  on  this  occa- 
sion received  such  offices  of  respect  and  veneration  as  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  our  State. 
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SLAVERY  m  PROVINCE,  COLONY  AND  STATE. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  record  some  historical  facts 
relative  to  the  appearance,  growth,  existence  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  slave  system  on  this  soil.  It  is  now  time  to 
look  at  history  and  preserve  it;  without  prejudice  and  with 
unbiassed  judgment.  A  narrative  without  motive  save  to 
chronicle  the  past  is  now  possible. 

The  first  contact  of  Europeans  with  the  Indians  was 
marked  by  an  act  of  perfidy.  In  1 520  Valasquez  de  Ayllon 
visited  the  coast  of  Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Comba- 
hee  River,  and  held  communication  with  the  natives  ;  gain- 
ing their  confidence,  they  visited  his  ship  in  large  numbers, 
and  watching  the  moment  when  his  decks  were  most  crowd- 
ed, suddenly  made  sail,  carrying  two  hundred  innocent  and 
confiding  people  into  captivity  ;  there  being  at  that  early 
date  a  slave  market  at  St.  Domingo.  Thus  the  seeds  of 
subsequent  hostilities  were  early  planted,  and  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Colonies  slavery  was  the  result  of  captivity 
in  war,  and  many  Indians  were  then  made  slaves  (see  Elli- 
ott's History  of  New  England)  to  this  custom,  which  was 
the  heritage  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  later  European 
civilization,  more  brutality  was  added  at  times,  by  the  local 
English  governors  on  their  soil,  as  is  apparent  from  the  fol- 
ing  account  :^ 

"  During  the  Indian  War  in  Carolina,  the  Honourable 
Charles  Craven,  Esq.,  was  Governor,  who  behaved  on  all 
occasions,  at  the  Head  of  the  Forces  of  that  Province, 
against  the  Indians,  with  signal  good  conduct,  much  per- 
sonal Bravery  and  Gallantry,  and  it  was  often  thought,  that 
if  a  Man  of  only  ordinary  Ability  had  been  Governor,  that 
Province  would  have  been  destroyed.  As  soon  as  this  Gen- 
tleman had  reduced  the  Indians,  his  Affairs  calling  him  to 
England,  he  left  Major  Daniel  in  his  stead,  before  whom  an 
Indian  Chief,  named  Turkeycock,  of  a  neighboring  nation  of 
Indians,  accused  twelve  of  the  Cussoes  (as  I  remember  they 
were  called)  of  having  held  a  correspondence  with  the  Che- 


*Pamphlet.    London  :  1731.    Pages  87,  88  and  89. 
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rokees  our  Enemies  in  the  Time  of  the  late  War.  The  ac- 
cused People  were  then  at  Charles  Town,  and,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  said  Daniel,  were  sent  for,  and  without  being 
heard,  put  in  Irons,  and  immediately  ordered  and  sent  on 
board  a  sloop  for  Barbadoes.  The  Master  of  the  sloop  came 
to  the  Governor  to  excuse  himself  from  taking  any  charge 
of  those  People,  who,  as  he  said,  were  most  of  them  old 
Men,  and  such  as  moved  his  compassion;  that  if  he  were 
inclinable  to  sell  them  at  Barbadoes  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's command,  they  would  not  fetch  enough  to  pay  their 
Passage.  The  Governor  still  insisted  on  his  carrying  them  ; 
but  the  Master  being  resolved  not  to  have  any  farther  to  do 
with  them,  desired  to  know  where  he  should  send  them  : 
Upon  which  the  Governor  said  fiercely,  /'//  send  them  ; 
whereupon  he  called  Tiirkeycock,  and  bid  him  take  some  of 
his  People  and  kill  those  Indians  on  board  the  sloop  ;  which 
they  did,  by  cleaving  their  Skulls  with  Hatchets,  as  they  sat 
on  the  Hatches  of  the  sloop,  and  threw  them  overboard. 
This  was  done  in  an  English  Town,  by  command  of  an 
Eno;lish  Governor;  no  one  who  lived  at  that  Time  in  South 
Carolina  is  ignorant  of  this  Fact." 

While  by  some  accounts  the  origin  of  African  slavery  in 
America  may  be  traced  to  the  Spaniards,  it  is  well  known 
that  in  1620  a  Dutch  ship  of  state  landed  African  slaves  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  thereby  the  slave  system  was  in- 
troduced into  several  Colonies,  among  others  particularly 
in  New  York,  then  under  Dutch  influence,  and  where  the 
system  grew  to  large  proportions;  New  York  eventually  be- 
coming a  large  slave  mart.  After  the  fall  of  the  Dutch  in- 
fluence in  New  York,  and  the  domination  of  the  English, 
the  system  increased  rather  than  diminished,  both  in 
New  York  and  in  other  Colonies,  the  settled  policy  of 
Great  Britain  being  profit  from  the  slave  trade  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  and  that  as  against  the  expressed  wish  and  laws 
of  most  of  the  Colonies.  This  is  the  language  of  a  British 
statesman  of  the  day: 

"To  conclude,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  Kingdom  gains 
clear  profit  by  our  American  Colonies  yearly,  the  sum  of 
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One  Million  Sterling  exclusive  of  what  we  get  by  any  Trades 
for  Negroes  or  dry  Goods  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  that  in 
and  by  our  Colonies  only,  we  maintain  and  employ  at  least 
Eighteen  thousand  Seamen  and  Fishermen." 

It  was  thus  the  policy  of  England  not  to  allow  the  several 
Colonies  to  enforce  their  legal  enactments  preventing  or 
modifying  the  introduction  of  slaves  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies. In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was 
first  drafted  by  Jefferson,  the  British  Crown  and  George  III 
was  severely  denounced  for  continuance  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  this  was  set  forth  as  the  principal  cause  of  grievance  of 
Colonial  America. 

The  following  was  the  British  tariff  of  force  in  Colonial 
days  (1775): 

Duty  on  Slaves. — Indians  imported  as  slaves,  each,  ^50. 
Negroes  or  Slaves,  four  feet  two  inches  or  more  in  height, 
each,  £\o. 

Negroes,  under  four  feet  two,  and  above  three  feet  two 
inches,  each,  ^5. 

Negroes,  under  four  feet  two,  and  above  three  feet  two 
inches,  sucking  children  excepted,  each,  £2  los.  Negroes 
or  slaves  from  any  of  His  Majesty's  plantations  in  America, 
where  such  slaves  have  been  for  six  months  or  more,  unless 
imported  by  the  owners  with  design  to  be  employed  on  their 
own  account,  besides  the  above  ;^io,  ^^5,  and  £2  los.,  each 
slave,  £^0. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  against  the  extension  of 
slavery,  beyond  the  protest  from  Virginia,  there  is  other  re- 
markable data.  The  Continental  Association  evinces  the 
same  spirit : 

"  We  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the  delegates  of 
the  several  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire  *  and  South 
Carolina  deputed  to  represent  them  in  a  Continental  Con- 
gress, held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on  the  §th  day  of 
September,  IJJ^-,  avowing  our  allegiance,  &c.  ^  *  And 
therefore  we  do,  for  ourselves,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  Colonies  whom  we  represent,  firmly  agree  and 
67 
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associate  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of 

our  country  as  follows  : 

*  -x-     .  *  -x-  -x-  -x- 

"  II.  That  we  will  neither  import,  nor  purchase  any  slave 
imported  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  after  which 
time,  we  will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave'  trade,  and  will 
neither  be  concerned  in  it  ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our 
vessels,  nor  sell  our  commodities  or  manufactures  to  those 
who  are  concerned  in  it." 

In  the  Council  of  Safety  of  South  Carolina;  letter  from 
Henry  Laurens,  President,  to  the  Committee  at  George- 
town, January  loth,  1776: 

"  Foreign  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  foreign  commodities 
may  undoubtedly  be  imported  and  sold  in  this  Colony. 
Except  wine  from  Madeira  and  the  Western  Islands,  and 
slaves  from  any  place.  See  Articles  i  and  2  Continental 
Association,  1774." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  late  Hon. 
J.  Johnstone  Petigrew  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State  in 
1856,  states  with  historical  exactness  the  legislative  history 
of  this  Colony  and  State  upon  this  topic  : 

"  In  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  review  cursorily  the  legislation  of  South  Carolina, 
in  reference  to  the  question.  The  British,  having  wrested 
the  Assiento  from  the  Spaniards,  extended  greatly  their 
commerce  with  Africa,  and  enjoyed  until  1776,  a  monopoly 
of  supplying  the  Carolina  slave  market.  After  the  peace  of 
1783,  the  New  Englanders  obtained  a  participation  in  its 
profits.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Colony  individuals, 
mostly  foreigners,  holding  high  positions  under  the  govern- 
ment, were  interested  in  this  traffic,  and  it  flourished  greatly, 
the  evil  effects  of  which  were  soon  felt,  as  will  be  apparent 
from  the  Statutes  enacted. 

The  A.A.  of  1698,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  impor- 
tation of  white  servants,  after  the  following  preamble : 
'Whereas,  the  great  number  of  negroes  which  have  of  late, 
been  imported  into  this  Colony,  may  endanger  the  safety 
thereof,  if  speedy  measures  be  not  taken,  and  encouragement 
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f^iven  for  the  importation  of  white  servants ' — requires  each 
planter  to  take  one  white  servant  for  every  six  negroes,  &c. 

"The  A.A.  of  1712,  '  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of 
the  spreading  of  contagious  disorders'  rests  upon  the  fol- 
lowing foundation:  'Whereas,  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  Province  have  been  destroyed  by  malig- 
nant, contagious  diseases,  brought  here  from  Africa,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  &c.'  Among  those  enumerated, 
are  plague,  spotted  fever,  Sian  distemper  and  Guinea  fever. 

"The  A.A.  of  17 14,  after  the  following  preamble:  'And, 
whereas,  the  number  of  negroes  do  extremely  increase  in 
this  Province,  and  through  the  afflicting  Providence  of  God, 
the  white  persons  do  not  proportionably  multiply,  by  reason 
whereof  the  safety  of  the  said  Province  is  greatly  endan- 
gered, for  the  prevention  of  which,  for  the  future,  &c.,  &c.,' 
imposes  an  additional  duty  of  £2  upon  every  slave  over 
twelve  years  imported  '  from  any  part  of  Africa.' 

"  The  A.A.  of  1716, '  to  encourage  the  importation  of  white 
servants  into  this  Province,'  after  the  preamble,  '  Whereas, 
sad  experience  hath  taught  us,  that  the  small  number  of 
white  inhabitants  of  this  Province,  is  not  sufficient  to  de- 
fend the  same,  even  against  our  Indian  enemies ;  and 
whereas,  the  number  of  slaves  is  daily  increasing  in  this 
Province,  which  may  likewise  endanger  the  safety  thereof,' 
if  speedy  care  be  not  taken  to  encourage  the  importation 
of  white  servants,'  requires  planters  to  take  one  for  every 
ten  slaves,  &c.,  &c. 

"The  A.A.  of  1717,  after  the  preamble  'And,  whereas, 
the  great  importation  of  negroes  rule  this  Province,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  same,  whereby  the 
future  safety  of  this  Province  will  be  greatly  endangered, 
for  the  prevention  thereof,  &c.,  &c.,'  imposes  an  additional 
duty  of  ;^40,  upon  every  negro  slave,  '  of  any  age  or  condi- 
tion, whatsoever,  and  from  any  part  of  the  world.' 

"  The  A.A.  of  1744, '  for  the  further  preventing  the  spread- 
ing of  malignant  and  contagious  disorders  '  has  the  follow- 
ing preamble  :  '  Whereas,  it  hath  been  found  by  experience, 
that  since  the  importation  of  negroes  and  slaves  from  the 
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coast  of  Africa  into  this  Province  hath  been  prohibited,  this 
Province  in  general,  and  Charleston  in  particular,  hath  been 
much  more  healthy  than  heretofore  it  hath  been,  &c.,  &c.' 

The  A. A.  of  1740,  and  the  A.A.  of  175 1,  following  out  the 
Act  of  1716,  imposes  a  tax  upon  the  importation  of  slaves, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  white  servants. 

The  A.A.  of  1764,  after  the  preamble  'Whereas,  the 
importation  of  negroes  equal  in  number,  to  what  have  been 
imported  of  late  years,  may  prove  of  the  most  dangerous 
consequence,  in  many  respects  to  this  Province,  and  the  best 
way  to  obviate  such  danger,  will  be  by  imposing  such  ad- 
ditional duty  upon  them,  as  may  totally  prevent  the  evils,' 
imposes  an  additional  duty  of  ;^ioo. 

The  A.A.  of  1787,  enacts  that  no  negro  or  other  slave 
shall  be  imported  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  unless  master 
come  in  to  reside. 

"Another  A.A.  of  1787,  both  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  enacts  'that  any  person  importing  or 
bringing  into  this  State  a  negro  slave,  contrary  to  the  Act 
to  regulate  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  .prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  negroes,  shall,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  such 
negro  or  slave,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ^100  in  addition  to 
the  forfeiture,  in  and  by  said  Act  prescribed.' 

The  A.A.  of  1788  prohibits  the  importation  of  negroes 
or  other  slaves,  unless  at  that  time  the  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  and  ^100. 

''The  A.A.  of  1792,  after  the  preamble  'Whereas,  it  is 
deemed  inexpedient  to  increase  the  number  of  slaves  within 
the  State  in  our  present  circumstances  and  condition,'  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
or  other  places  beyond  seas,  for  two  years. 
"  By  A.A.  of  1794  extended  to  1797. 

"The  A.A.  of  1796,  after  the  preamble  'Whereas,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  highly  impolitic  to  import  negroes  from  Africa, 
or  other  place  beyond  seas,'  prohibits  such  importation  till 
1799,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  slave  and  a  fine  upon 
the  captains. 
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By  A.A.  of  1798  extended  to  1801. 

"And  by  A.A.  of  1800  extended  to  1803. 

"  In  1803  all  the  existing  Acts  were  repealed,  and  the  re- 
striction against  importation  was  confined  to  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  other  States  of  the  Confederacy, 
unless,  in  case  of  the  last,  a  certificate  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  'under  the  hands  of  two  Magistrates 
and  the  seal  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  the  District  where 
the  said  negro  or  negroes  have  resided  for  the  last  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  certificate,  that  such 
negro  or  negroes  are  persons  of  good  character,  and  have 
not  been  concerned  in  any  insurrection  or  rebellion.' 

*'  It  is  apparent  from  this  sketch  that  the  injurious  tenden- 
cy of  the  importation  of  barbarism  is  not  an  idea  originating 
with  Northern  abolitionists,  and  forced  upon  the  reluctant 
South  as  a  stigma;  it  was  recognized  in  Carolina  as  far  back 
as  1714;  nor  was  it  then  the  creature  of  sickly  and  maudlin 
*  equivocators,  who  had  neither  the  firmness  to  give  up  the 
institution  which  they  deplored  and  excused,  nor  to  follow 
it  to  its  legitimate  deductions.  There  was  no  hint  of  aboli- 
tion, no  distrust  of  slavery ;  but  these  sterling  citizens  had 
sufficient  wisdom  to  perceive  a  vast  difference  between  a 
system  of  civilized  and  a  system  of  barbarian  slavery.  The 
great  historical  Carolinians  of  1789  and  i79i,manyof  whom 
were  violently  opposed  to  their  grant  of  power  to  the  Fed- 
eral government,  never  supposed  themselves  thereby  com- 
mitted to  an  approval  of  the  slave  trade,  nor  thought  that 
their  condemnation  of  this  latter  would  be  inconsistent  with 
fidelity  to  the  institution  itself.  They  were  keenly  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  developing  it  at  home,  of  keeping  it  free 
from  all  foreign  impurities.  Hence  the  preambles ;  hence 
the  prohibition  of  importation  from  Africa,  or  even  from 
sister  States,  unless  with  evidence  of  good  character.  The 
.restriction  against  importation  from  Africa  was  removed  a 
few  years  previous  to  1808,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  preventing  evasion  of  our  laws  through  the 
want  of  a  State  navy,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  bring 
them  directly  from  Africa,  than  receive  them  through  New 
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York  as  pretended  Americans.  That  the  sentiment  of  the 
State  underwent  no  change  is  proved  by  the  subsequent 
unanimous  vote  of  her  delegation  in  Congress.  It  is  to  the 
wise  statesmanship  of  these  men  that  is  owing  the  present 
feHcitous  condition  of  our  laboring  population.  The  pro- 
gress of  a  joint  civilization  since  that  time  has  rendered  the 
treatment  of  slaves  throughout  the  Union  nearly  the  same. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  longer  any  reason  for  the  suspicion 
which  formerly  existed  with  respect  to  negroes  from  other 
States,  and  all  laws  against  their  importation  have  been 
repealed.  But  every  day  widens  the  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  native  African  slave,  and  the  wisdom 
which  counselled  the  passage  of  existing  laws  would  im- 
peratively demand  their  continuance. 

This  sketch  discloses  moreover  that  the  barbarians  them- 
selves were  not  the  only  barbarous  things  introduced  by  the 
slave  trade  ;  it  was  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  horrid 
diseases,  which  were  not  confined  to  the  City  of  Charleston* 
alone,  but  spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  irrespective  of  locality  and  climate.  The  West  Indies 
have  long  labored  under  this  affliction  ;  certain  species  of 
maladies,  as  certain  species  of  sharks,  having  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  slaves  from  Bight  of  Benin  to  the  Bay  of  Ha- 
vana. 

"  It  shows,  too,  that  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  neces- 
sity in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  maintaining  a  due  pro- 
portion between  the  dominant  and  servient  races  ;  the  slave 
trade  was  accompanied  by  plans  for  the  importation  of  a 
corresponding  number  of  white  servants.  The  Message 
prefer  African  slaves  to  European  laborers  ;  fortunately  we 
are  not  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two  ;  our  own 
white  population  increases  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  the 
slaves  we  have.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  flood  the  land 
with  barbarians,  why  is  not  some  plan  devised  for  at  least 
retaining  our  own  inhabitants  at  home?  A  vast  tide  has 
distributed  throughout  the  West  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  native  white 
Carolinians  of  all  classes,  whose  virtues  reflect  honor  upon 
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the  land  of  their  birth,  but  who  are  no  longer  devoted  to 
her  advancement.  What  means  can  be  devised  of  prevent- 
ing this  evil,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  certainly  the  importation 
of  barbarians  will  not  render  South  Carolina  a  more  attrac- 
tive residence  either  to  rich  or  poor,  and  it  would  be  ques- 
tionable statesmanship,  to  embrace  what  the  experience  of 
history,  and  particularly  our  own,  has  shown  to  be  an  evil, 
without  providing  in  advance  some  antidote." 

-X-  -X-  ^  -X-  * 

"  Previous  to  1808  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  mostly 
by  New  England  men  and  New  England  capital,  with  agen- 
cies established  in  Charleston,  and  since  that  period  it  has 
a  clandestine  existence  only  at  the  North.  No  instance  can 
be  adduced  of  a  native  Carolinian  being  implicated  in  the 
remotest  degree.  Our  people  have  manifestly  no  partiality 
for  this  commerce,  whether  from  a  moral  repugnance  or 
from  a  pride  that  scorns  such  an  occupation,  cannot  be 
ascertained  ;  the  fact  is  so." 

From  1804  to  1807,  when  the  slave  trade  was  open,  two 
hundred  and  two  vessels  brought  slaves  to  Charleston,  and 
all  these  vessels  excepting  thirteen  were  owned  in  the  North 
and  in  Europe — more  than  one  hundred  belonged  to  New 
England  ers. 

While  slavery  existed,  it  was  defended  North  and  South 
by  the  same  argument.  One  of  the  most  notable  and  char- 
acteristic defences  of  both  the  African  slave  trade  and  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  was  that  of  Gov.  Griswold, 
of  Connecticut,  in  1795,  a  revolutionary  patriot,  the  ances- 
tor of  a  long  line  of  worthy  New  England  governors,  judges, 
statesmen,  in  the  States,  and  in  the  Federal  government  up 
to  this  date.  The  Bible  argument,  the  betterment  of  the  bar- 
barian, the  moral  right  of  one  man  to  hold  another  in  personal 
subjection,  are  all  stated  and  urged  with  singular  force  and 
earnestness  by  this  New  England  statesman.  The  same 
theory  had  been  held  by  divines  and  thinkers  of  previous 
generations  in  all  the  Colonies.  Jonathan  Edwards,  plan- 
ning in  his  long  rides,  his  treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Human  Will,"  usually  had  his  negro  boy  slave  riding  be- 
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hind  him  !  Such  is  the  contrast,  strange  though  it  be,  that 
history  has  for  us. 

Of  the  system  of  slavery  itself  it  ought  to  be  said, 
that  thus  upon  the  soil  as  an  existing  social  institution 
when  in  the  Revolution  the  country  was  born,,  it  passed 
over  into  the  new  government  as  an  established  part  of 
its  organic  life.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  the  vote  of  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public. It  was  protected  by  constitutional  law,  as  absolute 
as  that. establishing  and  preserving  the  government  itself. 
Whatever  we  may  say  or  think,  and  however  much  North  and 
South  may  both  rejoice  in  the  disappearance  of  the  institu- 
tion now,  the  historic  fact  is  that  North  and  South  founded 
the  system  as  a  part  of  the  social  system  of  these  States, 
and  provided  by  law  for  its  enforcement  and  perpetuation 
by  the  laws  of  Congress.  In  the  North  the  question  was 
one  of  comparative  insignificance,  because  of  their  small 
number  of  slaves,  and  because  of  the  almost  inappreciable 
effect  of  their  presence  upon  the  industries  and  social  prob- 
lems of  those  Commonwealths.  In  the  South  it  was  para-- 
mount,  it  involved  the  labor  of  a  section,  and  in  some  States 
the  status  of  more  than  half  the  population.  By  the  cli- 
mate, by  the  special  industries,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  &c.,  and 
by  the  association  and  habits  of  two  centuries,  the  almost 
entire  activity  and  destiny  of  the  Southern  States  as  then 
conceived  depended  on  this  institution.  It  was  thus  that 
it  was  without  difficulty  and  without  any  visible  change  of 
circumstances,  that  Vermont  freed,  without  compensation 
to  the  owners,  the  seventeen  slaves  in  her  borders ;  that 
other  New  England  States  named  future  days  within  their 
domains,  the  owners  meanwhile  sending  nearly  all  their 
slaves  Southward  and  selling  them  in  other  States  before 
the  day  of  emancipation  came.  These  acts  of  abolition 
were  therefore  mainly  accomplished  without  any  price 
being  paid,  with  cheap  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  with 
no  ripple  even  upon  the  tide  of  the  life  of  their  States. 
Small  as  was  the  effort  and  ridiculous  the  sacrifice,  as  some 
have  called  it,  even  under  these  conditions,  slavery  was  not 
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finally  abolished  in  New  York  till  1827,  in  New  Jersey  till 
1846  and  in  Connecticut  till  1848.  So  deep  was  the  root 
in  the  soil  that  even  in  New  England,  with  its  few  slaves, 
it  lingered  fourteen  years  after  Old  England  had  paid  twen- 
ty million  pounds  sterling  in  1834  to  emancipate  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  slaves  in  her  West  Indian  dependencies. 

To  the  Southern  States,  where  it  involved  industrial  and 
social  revolution,  it  perished  in  the  war  between  the  States, 
not  as  the  object  of  that  struggle,  but  purely  as  an  incident, 
when  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  it  became  a  measure  of 
military  necessity  in  the  invaded  States.  This  is  clear  from 
President  Lincoln's  words  in  his  inaugural,  March,  1861  : 

I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  where  it  exists.  I  have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  Sena- 
tor Sumner  said  in  the  Senate,  25th  February,  1861  :  "  I 
take  this  occasion  to  declare  most  explicitly  that  I  do  not 
think  that  Congress  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  any  State." 

After  the  war  was  begun,  22d  July,  1861,  the  day  after 
the  first  Manassas  was  fought,  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
declare  "that  this  war  is  not  waged  on  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression  or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  sub- 
jugation or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  established  institutions  of  those  (Confederate) 
States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity, 
equality  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired." 

It  is  clear  from  the  further  fact  that  slavery  was  abolished 
not  by  arms  or  proclamation,  but  by  the  constitutional 
amendments  in  1866,  up  to  which  time  slavery  existed  in 
Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Delaware. 

In  disappearing  amid  the  tumult  of  war  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  twelve  States,  crippled  by  long  resistance,  and  the 
waste  of  invading  armies,  emancipation  came  at  a  time  and 
in  a  way  most  hard,  both  for  the  slave  and  the  owner.  It 
afforded  the  one  no  means  of  preparation  or  adjustment  for 
so  vast  a  change,  which  had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  the 
68 
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Northern  owner,  and  to  the  other  it  brought  confusion, 
anarchy  and  riot  as  the  first  experience  of  his  h'berty. 
Add  to  these  the  misfortune  at  the  time  of  the  factitious 
rule  of  the  stranger  on  the  soil,  and  the  poisoning  of  the 
mind  of  the  new  citizen  against  his  former  master  and 
future  employer,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  complete  dis- 
ruption and  disorganization. 

The  price  of  Southern  emancipation  was  costly  indeed, 
and  beyond  measure,  not  in  money  alone,  but  in  the  over- 
turning of  civilized  States.  Still,  through  all  this  terrible 
experience,  the  normal  and  abiding  forces  on  the  soil  have 
finally  asserted  themselves,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
dominion  of  the  higher  race  has  eventually  established 
social  order.  Slavery  is  gone,  and  the  people  are  grateful 
that  it  is  so ;  grateful  even  in  memory  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  went  down.  A  great  and  unspeakable  bur- 
den of  moral  responsibility  has  been  lifted  from  the  mind  of 
the  master.  The  State  under  the  free  system  is  more  boun- 
tiful in  the  yield  of  her  great  products — the  fruit  of  a  quick- 
ened individual  energy.  There  is  a  growing  diversity  in  her 
industries  that  betokens  a  higher  form  of  material  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  a  more  widely  diffused  intelligence  among 
her  people,  and  quicker  and  readier  sympathy  and  concert  of 
action.  There  is  more  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  giving 
to  labor  in  greater  degree  a  skilled  hand,  and  to  blind 
muscle  direction  and  purpose.  And  while  many  problems 
remain,  problems  imminent  and  fateful,  still  they  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  beyond  the  solution  of  wisdom,  kindness,  mo- 
deration, and  the  might  of  our  moral  manhood. 
•  It  is  simple  truth  to  say,  that  in  the  half  century  previ- 
ous to  the  war  between  the  States,  there  was  a  greater  bet- 
terment in  the  condition  of  Southern  slaves  than  in  the  con- 
dition of  any  similar  laboring  population  in  the  civilized 
world.  In  this  period  they  were  advanced  throughout  the 
South  to  more  comfortable  homes,  and  in  food,  clothing  and 
daily  medical  attendance  there  had  been  a  vast  change  from 
the  early  years  of  the  century.  Every  large  plantation,  and 
every  group  of  small  plantations  had  its  christian  chapel  at 
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the  cost  of  owners,  and  Southern  missionaries,  men  with  the 
faith  and  hope  of  the  late  gifted  and  eloquent  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Capers,  carried  the  gospel  to  the  slaves  everywhere 
throughout  the  South.  When  the  end  of  the  institution 
came,  amid  the  crash  of  shot  and  the  bursting  of  hostile 
shells,  and  sadder  to  relate,  in  the  glare  of  burning  home- 
steads through  hundreds  of  miles  of  agricultural  regions, 
forty  miles  wide,  where  nothing  but  gaunt  chimneys  were 
left  as  landmarks  of  this  unprecedented  warfare  on  helpless 
women  and  children,  and  where  the  Southern  slave  popula- 
tion largely  outnumbered  the  white,  the  broad  fact  is  re- 
vealed that  universal  consideration  and  kindness  was  the 
rule  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  for  the  defenceless  women  and 
children  of  the  South  who  were  sufferers  by  this  needless  act 
of  war. 

In  April,  1869,  our  gifted  townsman,^  in  a  public  address, 
said:  "Slavery  was  something  more  than  a  contrivance  for 
consolidating  labor  with  capital ;  it  was  a  discipline  for  both 
races ;  a  school  for  the  formation  of  character.  As  far  as 
slavery  and  our  administration  of  it  are  amenable  to  moral 
judgment,  it  must  be  judged  by  its  influence  upon  the  ma- 
turity, and  not  by  its  impression  upon  the  pupilage  of  those 
whom  God  placed  under  its  restraints.  The  masters  as  well 
as  the  slaves,  the  whites  as  well  as  the  blacks,  learned  many 
noble  lessons  in  life  at  this  discontinued  school.  Providence 
and  forecast  for  dependents,  indulgence  for  the  weak,  and 
an  habitual  consciousness  of  responsibility  upon  the  part  of 
those  invested  with  power;  the  obligation  of  honor,  the 
force  of  character,  the  power  of  self-reliance,  the  sanctity  of 
individual  rights,  the  elevation  of  dignity  above  gain,  of 
worth  above  wealth,  were  all  acquired  there,  and  are  char- 
acteristics of  which  we  had  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  to 
which  we  should  still  tenaciously  cling. 

"  It  is  no  reproach  to  our  past  to  say  that  it  had  accom- 
plished its  allotted  days,  and  that  its  dissolution  was  the 
natural  process  by  which  we  have  emerged  into  a  new  and 
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larger  life.  Looking  back  now  upon  the  dead  past  of  the 
South,  we  need  not  blush  for  it,  for  its  life  was  vigorous  and 
fruitful.  It  is  true  that  long  ago  the  world  condemned 
slavery,  but  the  world  has  never  known  it  as  we  have  known 
it,  and  history  will  yet  do  us  justice,  for  it  must  record  how 
difficult  its  duties  were  and  how  faithfully  and  successfully 
we  discharged  them.  Half  a  century  before  the  war,  when 
the  slave  trade  ceased,  the  South  contained  less  than  a 
million  souls  of  the  African  race;  when  the  war  occurred 
they  had  increased  to  upwards  of  four  millions.  These  four 
million  descendants  of  savages  were  more  orderly  and  moral 
than  the  same  class  in  any  civilized  country,  and  they  re- 
main so  up  to  the  present  moment,  notwithstanding  the 
temptations  and  privations  of  the  war,  the  license  of  sudden 
freedom,  and  the  bad  advice  of  political  agitators." 

Here,  in  Charleston,  we  have  endeavored  to  recognize 
these  relations  of  amity  and  mutual  good  offices.  Our 
people  can  never  forget  that  the  negroes  within  our  limits, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  borne  themselves  with  singular 
propriety.  In  recognition  of  this,  among  the  largest  items 
of  our  public  charities  are  appropriations  for  hospitals,  medi- 
cal advice,  medicines,  and  provision  for  old  age  among 
them  ;  they  share,  too,  in  the  discharge  of  many  public 
duties,  and  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  that  no  other  sim- 
ilar aggregate  of  population  is  as  orderly  all  the  year  round 
as  the  colored  people  of  Charleston  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  for  several  years  past. 

Quoting  further  from  the  same  address:  "It  is  no  new 
thing  in  modern  history  for  a  people  to  live  out  more  than 
one  phase  of  civilization.  The  genius  of  Egyptian  labor, 
the  grace  of  Grecian  art,  the  power  of  Roman  law,  the  honor 
of  Mediaeval  chivalry,  had,  indeed,  each  in  turn,  flowered 
and  passed  away,  but  England,  France  and  Germany  have 
perpetually  renewed,  in  changed  institutions,  the  vigor  of 
their  national  life,  and  it  is  to  modern,  and  not  to  ancient 
instances,  that  we  must  look  for  the  true  type  of  our  own 
civilization." 
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THE  COMPROMISE  MEASURES  AND  THEIR  REPEAL. 

THE   EVENTS   LEADING   TO  DISUNION —CHARLESTON  IN 

THE  WAR. 

1850-65.  The  question  of  the  admission  of  California 
into  the  Union  under  a  constitution  adopted  by  the  people 
of  that  Territory  in  1849  pi'ohibiting  slavery,  revived  the 
agitation  of  that  exciting  question,  and  produced  in  South 
Carolina  what  is  now  known  as  the  *'  Secession  movement," 
which,  however,  did  not  meet  with  public  approval.  In 
the  midst  of  the  consideration  of  Senator  Clay's  compromise 
measures  (1850)  looking  to  the  final  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question,  Senator  Calhoun  died  ;  in  July,  President  Taylor 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  President  Fillmore.  Later  in 
the  year  Senator  Clay's  influence  prevailed,  and  the  several 
Acts  of  compromise  were  passed  by  Congress,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  President  Fillmore's  administration  was 
given  to  the  support  of  these  Statutes. 

The  expression  of  popular  approval  madc^  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1852,  gave  promise  of  quiet  to  the  whole 
country;  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  both  the  Democratic 
and  the  Whig  parties,  at  their  conventions  that  year,  incor- 
porated in  their  platforms  formal  declarations  of  acquies- 
cence in  the  Acts  of  1850,  "  as  a  final  settlement  in  principle 
and  substance  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate."  The 
popular  vote  cast  for  Pierce  was  1,601,474;  for  Scott, 
1,386,578=2,988,052;  in  opposition,  1 55,825  votes  were  cast 
for  John  P.  Hale.  And  so  it  appears  that  in  November, 
1852,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
Union  confirmed  the  legislation  of  1850,  which  was  intended 
to  end  forever  the  slavery  agitation,  and  five  per  cent,  dis- 
sented. It  was  only  a  short  respite — fourteen  months  after, 
in  January,  1854,  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  undertook  and  successfully  car- 
ried through  Congress  a  bill  repealing  the  original  Missouri 
compromise,  and  sweeping  away  as  well  the  great  work 
done  in  1850.  This  measure  became  a  law  in  1854,  and  its 
approval  by  the  President  roused  to  intense  excitement  the 
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lately  dormant  anti-slavery  elements,  culminating  in  the 
armed  Northern  settlement  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  pro- 
hibit slavery,  and  a  counter  movement  by  the  South,  which 
aimed  to  plant  this  institution  in  a  region  of  ice  and  snow 
in  winter,  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  negro  laborers  in  the 
Cotton  States  had  advanced  to  extravagant  figures. 

Subsequent  events  added  to  the  excitement  of  the  times; 
notably  the  startling  raid  of  John  Brown,  in  Virginia ; 
the  whole  country.  North  and  South,  was  profoundly  agi- 
tated, and  public  opinion  was  reflected  in  the  party  conven- 
tions of  the  spring  of  i860.  These  need  only  to  be  referred 
to  here — the  disruption  and  division  of  the  Democratic 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Douglas  and  Breckenridge, 
the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  the  wide-spread  alarm  through- 
out the  South,  and  especially  in  South  Carolina,  intensified 
by  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  ;  these  events  are  too  recent  for 
comment  here.  The  secession  of  this  State  on  the  20th  of 
December,  the  unexpected  event  at  Fort  Moultrie  on  the 
26th  of  December,  the  firing  on  the  Sta7'  of  the  West  from 
Morris  Island  in  January,  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter in  April,  the  Battle  of  Manassas  in  July,  and  then  — 
four  years  of  desperate  struggle  against  fearful  odds  on  sea 
and  land.  Beyond  any  human  foresight,  a  series  of  unex 
pected  events  which  led  directly  to  the  grave  issue  of  war 
happened  in  this  city,  and  its  subsequent  successful  and 
notable  defence  for  four  years  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
military  circles  all  over  the  world.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  into  details  of  those  events  or  of  that  resistance,  but  it 
is  proper  on  this  occasion  to  show  what  response  Charleston 
made,  not  only  for  its  own  defence,  but  for  the  general  cause 
of  the  South. 


TROOPS  FURNISHED  BY  THE  CITY  OF  CHARLESTON. 

From  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  election  of  President 
Lincoln,  in  November,  i860,  to  the  surrender  and  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter,  14th  April,  1861,  the  military  organ- 
izations of  this  city  comprising  the  Fourth  Brigade,  South 
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Carolina  Militia,  were  continuously  in  the  service.  In  fact, 
it  was  during  the  early  months  the  only  considerable  body 
of  troops  thoroughly  organized  and  disciplined  in  the  State. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  make  a  record  of  this  command, 
and  show  the  part  taken  subsequently  by  Charleston  in  the 
war  between  the  States. 

Fourth  Brigade,  South  Carolina  Militia. 

Brigadier-General  James  Simons,  Commanding. 

First  Regiment  of  Rifles. 

Colonel  J.  Johnstone  Petigrew,      Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  L.  Branch. 
Major  Ellison  Capers.  Adjutant  Theodore  G.  Barker. 

Washington  Light  Infantry  Captain  Charles  H.  Simonton. 

Moultrie  Guards   ...  Captain  Barnwell  W.  Palmer. 

German  Riflemen.  ;   Captain  Jacob  Small. 

Palmetto  Riflemen.  Captain  Alexander  Melcliers. 

Meagher  Guards  Captain  Edward  McCrady,  Jr. 

Carolina  Light  Infantry  Captain  B.  Gaillard  Pinckney. 

Zouave  Cadets  Captain  Charles  E.Chichester. 

Seventeentli  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Colonel  John  Cuningham.         Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  P.  Shingler. 
Major  J,  Jonathan  Lucas.        Adjutant  Lieut.  F.  A.  Mitchell. 

Charleston  Riflemen    Captain  Joseph  Johnson,  Jr. 

Irish  Volunteers  Captain  Edward  Magrath. 

Cadet  Riflemen  Captain  William  S.  Elliott. 

Montgomery  Guards  Captain  Janies  Conner. 

Union  Light  Infantry  Captain  David  Ramsay. 

German  Fusiliers  Captain  Samuel  Lord,  Jr. 

Palmetto  Guards  Captain  Thos.  W.  Middleton. 

Sumter  Guards  Captain  Henry  C.  King. 

Emmet  Volunteers  Captain  P.  Grace. 

Calhoun  Guards  Captain  John  Eraser. 

First  Regiment  of  A  rtillery. 

Colonel  E.  H.  Locke.  Lieut.-Colonel  Wilmot  G.  DeSaussure. 

Major  John  A.  Wagener.       Adjutant  James  Simons,  Jr. 

Marion  Artillery  Captain  J.  Gadsden  King. 

Washington  Artillery  Captain  George  H.  W^alter. 
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Lafayette  Artillery  ..Captain  J.J.  Pope. 

German  Artillery — Company  A  Captain  C,  Norhden, 

"  "         Company  B  Captain  H.  Harms. 


Cavalry. 

Charleston  Light  Dragoons  Captain  Benj.  Huger  Rutledge. 

German  Hussars  Captain  Theodore  Cordes. 

Rutledge  Mounted  Riflemen  Captain  C.  K.  Huger. 


Volunteer  Corps  in  the  Fire  Department. 

Vigilant  Rifles  Captain  Samuel  Y.  Tupper. 

Phoenix  Rifles  ,  Captain  Peter  C.  Gaillard. 

/Etna  Rifles  Captain  E.  F.  Sweegan. 

Marion  Rifles    Captain  C.  B.  Sigwald. 


TROOPS  "FOR  THE  WAR," 

With  the  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861,  there 
came  the  feehng  that  we  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
war;  the  militia  companies  returned  to  the  city,  and  were 
mustered  out  of  their  temporary  service,  and  as  the  spring 
advanced  into  early  summer,  there  could  be  seen  marching, 
to  and  fro,  in  our  streets,  those  commands  for  the  war"  in 
their  "-Jackets  of  Grey!'  who  were  to  enact,  on  a  broader 
field  than  ever  before,  the  martial  fame  and  glory  of  South 
Carolina.  As  the  need  arose  for  more  men,  other  compa- 
nies, battalions  and  regiments  were  organized  "  for  the  war," 
and  so  it  came  that  Charleston  literally  sent  to  the  front  her 
last  soldier,  and  contributed  to  the  cause  her  last  dollar. 
On  such  an  occasion  we  must  make  record,  even  though 
brief,  of  that  time,  so  that  when  it  may  be  said,  that  here  in 
Charleston  the  civil  war  originated,  it  may  also  be  said  that 
Charleston  was  not  wanting  in  that  great  emergency,  and 
here  is  the  proof.  From  the  best  private  sources,  and  with 
no  little  labor,  the  following  roster  of  Charleston  companies 
is  presented,  and  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  has  been  possible 
to  make  it : 
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Charleston  Companies  in  the  Armies  of  the  Con- 
federate States — 1861-65.* 

Washington  Light  Infantry  (Three  Companies) — 

Company  A,  Hampton  Legion  Infantry  Captain  James  Conner. 

Company  A,  25th  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  J.  M.  Carson. 

Company  B,    "  "  "   Captain  E.  W.  Lloyd. 

German  Artillery  (Three  Companies) — 

Light  Battery  B,f  Hampton  Legion  Captain  W.  K.  Bachman. 

Light  Battery  A  Captain  F.  W,  Wagener. 

Light  Battery  B   Captain  F.  Melchers. 

Washington  Artillery  (Two  Companies) — 

Light  Battery  A,  Hampton  Legion  Captain  Stephen  D.  Lee. 

Light  Battery  Captain  George  H.  Walter. 

Irish  Volunteers  (Two  Companies) — 

Company  K,  1st  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  Edward  McCrady,  Jr. 

Company  H,  27lh       "  "   Captain  W.  H.  Ryan. 

Palmetjo  Guard  (Two  Companies) — 

Company  I,  2d  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  G.  B.  Cuthbert. 

Light  Battery  Captain  G.  L.  Buist. 

Gist  Guard  (Two  Companies) — 
Siege  Train,  Heavy  Artillery  Captain  Charles  E.  Chichester. 

Zouave  Cadkts  (Volunteers) — 
Company  H,  Hampton  Legion  Infantry  Captain  L.  C.  McCord. 

Rutledge  Mounted  Riflemen  (Two  Companies) — 
Troop  B,  7th  Reg't  South  Carolina  Cavalry. . .  .Captain  W.  L.  Trenholm. 
Troop  G,   '*       "       "  "  "      ....Captain  L.J.Walker. 

Richardson  Guards — 
Company  I,  ist  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  Charles  H.  Axson. 

Carolina  Light  Infantry —  , 
Company  L,  ist  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  C.  D.  Barksdale. 

Brooks  Guard — 

Company  K,  2d  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  A.  B.  Rhett. 

Bee  Rifles— 

Company  A,  23d  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  L.  P.  Miller. 

Chicora  Rifles— 
Company  B,  23d  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  T.  M.  Whilden. 

*I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  an  accurate  and  complete  roster  of  general,  field,  line  and 
staff  officers  from  Charleston  in  the  Confederate  service,  or  of  officers  and  men  in  the  navy, 
and  in  so  important  and  delicate  a  matter  it  would  not  be  proper  to  attempt  an  uncertain 
record.    This  will  account  for  this  limited  statement,  giving  only  the  companies  from  the  city. 

tThis  company,  called  the  German  Volunteers,  was  raised  by  the  German  citizens  of 
Charleston,  mustered  into  service  for  the  war  as  an  Infantry  company,  and  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Light  Artillery. 
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Johnson  Rifles — 
Company  C,  23d  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  M.  V.  Bancroft. 

DuRYEA  Guards — 
Company  D,  23d  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  E.  O.  Murden. 

Marion  Rifles — 
Company  A,  24th  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  C.  B.  Sigwald. 

Yeadon  Light  Infantry — 
Company  H,  25th  Regiment  S.  C.  V   Captain  Leroy  Hammond. 

Beauregard  Light  Infantry— 
Company  E,  25th  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  N.  B.  Mazyck. 

Calhoun  Guard — 
Company  A,  27th  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  F.  T,  Miles. 

Charleston  Light  Infantry  (Two  Companies) — 

Company  B,  27th  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  Thomas  Y.  Simons. 

Company  K,     "         "  "   Captain  William  Clarkson. 

Union  Light  Infantry  and  German  Fusiliers — 
Company  E,  27th  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  Samuel  Lord,  Jr. 

Sumter  Guards — 
Company  F,  27th  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  Henry  C.  King. 

Charleston  Riflemen — 
Company  I,  27th  Regiment  S.  C.  V  Captain  Julius  A.  Blake. 

Marion  Artillery — 
Light  Battery  Captain  E.  L.  Parker. 

Lafayette  Artillery — 
Light  Battery   = . . .  Captain  J.  T.  Kanapaux. 

Brooks  Flying  Artillery — 
Light  Battery  Captain  A.  Burnett  Rhett. 

Wagner  Artillery — 
Light  Btittery  Captain  C.  E.  Kanapaux. 

German  Hussars— 
Troop  G,  3d  Reg't  South  Carolina  Cavalry. .  .  .Capt.  Theo.  Cordes. 

Ashley  Dragoons — 
Troop  H,  3d  Reg't  South  Carolina  Cavalry.  .  .  .Captain  George  C.  Heyward. 

Charleston  Light  Dragoons — 
Troop  K,  4th  Reg't  South  Carolina  Cavalry  Captain  Benj.  Huger  Rutledge. 

Dixie  Rangers — 
Troop  B,  5th  Reg't  South  Carolina  Cavalry , .  .  .Captain  A.  B.  Mulligan. 

South  Carolina  Rangers — 
Troop  D,  5th  Reg't  South  Carolina  Cavalry. . ,  .Captain  R.  J.  Jeffords. 

WiLLiNGTON  Rangers — 
Troop  G,  5th  Reg't  South  Carolina  Cavalry.  .  .  .Captain  W.  L.  Disher. 
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Total  number  of  Charleston  Companies     for  the  war  "  : 


There  are  no  means  at  this  time  of  stating  accurately  the 
number  of  men  furnished,  but  many  of  these  company  rolls 
show  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  some  as  high  as  two  hun- 
dred ;  few  less  than  one  hundred  ;  add  to  these  the  large 
number  who  went  as  officers  and  men  into  the  Confederate 
Navy — as  general,  field,  staff  and  line  officers  in  the  general 
army — many  who  enlisted  in  the  regular  regiments,  and 
who  formed  parts  of  companies  mustered  into  service  from 
other  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  officers  and  men  represented 
Charleston  in  the  war  between  the  States,  and  an  actual 
enumeration  might  foot  up  nearer  the  larger  number  than 
the  smaller  for  the  four  years. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  accurately  what  the  sacrifice 
was,  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  I  know  of  many  companies 
whose  records  show  thirty  per  cent,  and  over  in  killed,  and 
large  numbers  permanently  disabled — officers  and  men, 
they  were  of  the  very  flower  of  this  old  city,  her  young 
hope  and  fair  renown,"  and  it  may  truthfully  be  said,  that 
Charleston  was  in  mourning  from  th^  First  Manassas  to 
Bentonville — at  every  board  a  vacant  chair  "  ! 


"  Where  some  beneath  Virginia  hills, 
And  some  by  green  Atlantic  rills, 
Some  by  the  waters  of  the  West, 
A  myriad  unknown  heroes  rest. 

And  we  can  only  dimly  guess, 
What  worlds  of  all  this  world's  distress, 
What  utter  woe,  despair  and  dearth, 
Their  fate  has  brought  to  many  a  hearth." 


Sad  reflections  but  precious  memories  centre  here,  and 
whatever  we  forget,  we  cannot  forget  these  things.  "  That 
is  a  surrender  no  true  man  would  ask.  It  is  a  surrender  no 
true  man  would  make,  for  he  could  not  make  it  without 
infamy." 


Infantry. 
Artillery. 
Cavalry.. 


II 
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As  of  Charleston,  so  is  the  record  for  South  Carolina — 
from  the  whole  State  about  five  hundred  companies  were 
mustered  into  the  Confederate  service,  representing  sixty 
thousand  men,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  white  population, 
and  one-fifth  of  these  brave  men  went  to  their  graves,  on 
crimson  fields,  in  the  hospitals,  and  on  the  weary  wayside — 
all  this  at  the  bidding  of  the  State.  The  mists  of  time  which 
shrouds  all  things,  is  fast  destroying  the  records  of  those 
four  years,  and  I  ask  what  is  being  done  to  tell  the  story  of 
those  times?  Some  patriotic  citizens  have  for  years  been 
working  in  the  Legislature,  to  have  means  provided  for 
securing  the  rolls  of  South  Carolina  soldiers.  This  has 
partly  been  done,  and  the  present  Adjutant-General  is 
most  earnest  in  this  good  work,  and  he  should  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  in  every  county  for  its  completion. 
But  there  is  a  larger  and  more  imperative  duty.  As  far  as 
can  be  obtained,  every  command  should  have  its  history. 
The  thousands  of  official  reports  relating  to  South  Carolina 
troops  now  gathered  together  in  Washington,  should  be 
copied  and  published,  and  such  documents  in  private  hands 
should  become  the  property  of  the  State.  This  requires 
money,  fortunately  in  such  small  sums  annually  as  not  to 
reach  the  consequence  of  even  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a 
mill ;  but  this  item  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  in  every  ap- 
propriation bill,  would  be  enhanced  in  value,  if  it  was  made 
the  first  item  by  unanimous  consent.  If  it  is  asked,  why 
this  expenditure?  I  answer,  the  dead  and  the  living  alike 
will  be  vindicated  by  placing  the  truth  before  their  children  ; 
all  those  official  records  are  necessary  in  the  preparation  of 
a  history  of  those  times — and  the  State,  in  whose  cause 
these  costly  sacrifices  have  been  made,  should  not  measure 
a  few  dollars,  as  against  the  priceless  possession  of  a  correct 
historic  record  of  the  1860-65  period. 

A  most  gifted  writer  in  our  State  said  in  1866:  "We 
have  a  sorrowful  history  to  teach  our  children.  We  must 
tell  them  that,  in  the  pride  of  a  strength  and  wisdom  which 
we  did  not  possess,  we  inaugurated  a  revolution  which  we 
could  not  achieve — that,  in  the  unequal  strife,  our  past 
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power  and  our  future  hopes  were  alike  broken  in  blood. 
Our  vindication  with  them  and  in  history  must  be,  that  we 
ventured  on  this  terrible  issue  in  an  honest,  earnest,  unques- 
tioning conviction  of  the  truth,  under  the  solemn  obligation 
of  our  duty  to  maintain  inviolate  those  principles  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  which  we  inherited,  and  that  it  was  no  un- 
worthy effort  which,  at  the  close  of  such  a  war,  had  cleared 
our  great  defeat  from  shame,  and  given  dignity  to  our  dis- 
aster." Nearly  two  decades  have  passed  since  ;  for  two- 
thirds  of  that  time.  South  Carolina  was  "the  prostrate 
State  "under  bayonet  and  corrupt  rule;  more  recently  a 
new  government  controls,  and  it  should  be  their  high  privi- 
lege and  sacred  duty  to  so  legislate  as  to  supply  so  keenly 
felt  a  public  want  as  SOUTH  Carolina's  War  Records 
1860-65. 


CHARLESTOFS  HOME  DEFENCE. 

armored  ships— rifled  cannon— projectiles— subma- 
rine TORPEDOES— BLOCKADE  RUNNING. 

Armored  Vessels  of  War.— While  it  is  not  possible  to 
enter  into  general  details  of  Charleston's  part  in  the  war, 
there  are  some  local  matters  that  should  have  record  here. 
Armor-plated  ships  of  war  are  now  afloat  under  the  flags 
of  many  nations,  but  I  think  the  first  thought  of  the  modern 
iron  armor  now  in  use  originated  in  Charleston,  with  the 
late  Col.  C.  H.  Stevens,  Twenty-fourth  South  Carolina  Vol- 
unteers, who  as  a  private  citizen,  in  January,  1861,  began 
the  erection  of  an  iron  armored  battery  of  two  guns  on 
Morris  Island,  built  with  heavy  yellow  pine  timber  of  great 
solidity  at  an  angle  of  40°,  and  faced  with  bars  of  railroad 
iron.  This  battery  participated  in  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter  in  April,  and  as  a  first  experiment  proved 
successful. 

When  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  Confederate  government,  later  in  that  year,  this  armor- 
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plating  of  Col.  Stevens  was  applied,  for  the  first  time  with 
modifications  to  suit  naval  purposes,  to  the  hull  of  the 
frigate  Merrimac ;  and  the  encounter  between  this  first 
Confederate  armored  ship  and  the  turreted  ''Monitor,''  the 
first  United  States  armored  ship  in  Hampton  Roads,  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1862,  was  the  first  naval  duel  in  the  world 
between  such  vessels.  I  state  this  to  show  that  the  thought 
originated  here,  and  with  feeble  mechanical  resources  and 
very  limited  materials,  it  was  within  a  very  few  months 
successfully  developed  here.  Early  in  1862,  was  begun  by 
the  Confederate  government,  the  first  of  four  iron-clad 
vessels  built  in  this  harbor.  The  design  adopted  was 
simply  to  cover  the  gun-deck  with  an  iron  shield  at  an  angle 
of  about  32°. 

This  first  ship  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
Commodore  D.  N.  Ingraham,  and  other  officers  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  navy.  During  the  early  weeks  of  this 
construction  the  question  was  frequently  asked,  why  does 
the  government  build  only  one  armored  ship?  and  there 
was  great  restlessness  throughout  the  community,  and  a 
general  agitation  for  more  ships.  It  was  thought  in  official 
circles  that  the  mechanical  skill,  material  and  supplies 
would  not  be  more  than  enough  for  one  ship  at  a  time  at 
Charleston. 

The  general  public  opinion  was,  that  if  three  or  four 
armored  ships  could  be  put  afloat,  the  blockading  fleet  could 
be  kept  away  from  the  immediate  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
and  Charleston  would  be  practically  an  open  port.  This 
public  opinion  was  finally  recognized,  and  Mr.  James  M. 
Eason,  two  months  after  the  keel  of  the  armored  ship  "  Pal- 
metto State''  had  been  laid  by  the  Confederate  government, 
was  entrusted  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  second  armored  ship  under  the  authority  of  an  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  "  appropriating  $300,000  for  con- 
structing marine  batteries."  This  keel  was  laid  in  the  rear 
of  the  Postofifice  in  March,  1862  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  thirty-five  feet  beam,  and  twelve  feet  depth  of  hold  ; 
the  armor  consisted  of  two  layers  of  two  inch  iron-plating 
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secured  to  backing  of  heavy  timber;  every  part  of  the  hull 
for  five  feet  below  the  draught  line  was  so  plated,  and 
heavily  timbered  inside.  She  was  propelled  by  an  engine 
thirty  inch  diameter  of  cylinder,  twenty-six  inch  stroke, 
driving  an  eight  foot  propeller  wheel,  and  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  of  iron  plates  were  used ;  her  armanent  con- 
sisted of  two  smooth  bored  guns  for  round  shot  and  shell, 
and  four  32-pounders  banded,  diud  rifled.  She  was  launched 
five  months  after  the  keel  was  laid,  in  August,  1862,  and  was 
commissioned  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Tucker,  Confed- 
erate States  Navy,  and  named  the  Chicora.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  these  times,  I  quote  from 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Eason  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
federate Navy  of  date  25th  June,  1862  : 

I  will  finish  my  contract  in  advance  if  I  can  obtain  the 
iron-plating;  I  am  without  one  bar  to  work  on,  and  beg  to 
impress  on  you  the  importance  of  at  once  ordering  me 
supplies  from  the  mills.  Mr.  Porter  told  me  there  was  a 
lot  in  Richmond  which  could  be  sent  me.  The  Tredegar 
Iron  Works  promised  to  send  me  some  bolt  iron  if  trans- 
portation could  be  furnished.  May  I  ask  the  aid  of  your 
department,  &c."  As  evidence  of  the  earnestness  of  Mr. 
Eason's  efforts  I  publish  here  a  letter  from  the  Confederate 
States  Navy  constructor : 

"  Charleston,  June  20th,  1862. 

Sir — It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  iron-clad  gun-boat  and  ram 
which  you  are  now  building  for  the  State  Commission  of  South  Carolina,  after 
drawings  and  specifications  made  by  myself,  is  ^  good  job  in  all  respects,  and 
of  the  very  best  material.  She  will  compare  with  the  very  best  of  these  vessels 
in  all  respects,  and  will  afford  great  protection  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston  when 
completed.  The  work  has  progressed  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  in  advance  of 
the  two  boats  of  the  same  class  now  being  built  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  also  the 
one  being  built  for  the  Confedei-ate  States  Navy  at  this  place.  The  Savannah 
boat  I  have  not  yet  visited. 

I  was  much  gratified  at  the  appearance  of  things  about  the  ship-yard,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  everything  seemed  to  move,  and  can  only  hope  you  will  soon 
finish  her.  Yours,  respectfully, 

(Signed)  JNO.  L.  PORTER, 

C.  S.  N.  Constructor. 

J.  M.  Eason,  Esq.,  Suft  Gun-boat'' 
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The  official  action  of  the  "State  Marine  Battery  Commis- 
sion "  later  in  the  year,  shows  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
Mr.  Eason's  mechanical  skill  and  indomitable  energy  was 
held,  by  such  citizens  as  Messrs.  G.  A.  Trenholm,  C.  M.  Fur- 
man,  W.  C.  Courtney,  J.  K.  Sass  and  W.  B.  Heriot,  who  had 
been  elected  by  the  Legislature  for  this  duty. 

"State  Marine  Battery  Commission,  \ 
Columbia,  S.  C,  29th  November,  1862.  \ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Bank  of  Charleston,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Commission  are  justly  due,  and  are  hereby 
cordially  tendered  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Eason,  for  the  promptitude  with  which  he 
undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  construction  of  the  iron-clad  gun-boat 
"  Chicora"  and  the  skill,  energy  and  persevering  industry  manifested  by  him 
from  the  commencement  to  the  completion  of  the  work,  by  which  great  economy 
has  been  secured,  and  the  work  accomplished  for  the  moderate  sum  of  $263,892.02. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Eason 
by  our  Chairman,  as  not  more  than  a  just  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  his 
private  interests  while  attending  to  this  important  public  work. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  B.  HERIOT, 

Secretary.'' 

"Columbia,  S,  C,  ist  December,  1862. 
My  Dear  Sir — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  you  the  enclosed  resolu- 
tions, adopted  by  the  State  Marine  Battery  Commissioners,  with  a  check  on  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  l3,ooo. 

I  know  that  to  you  the  pecuniary  consideration  is  of  small  moment,  compared 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  merited  the  approbation  of  those  with  whom 
you  have  been  associated. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  your  energy  and  devotion 
to  duty  that  Charleston  is  indebted  to  tlie  means  of  defence,  which  I  am  sure  will 
prove  in  the  hour  of  need  of  incalculable  importance. 
Assuring  you  of  my  high  esteem  and  regard,  I  remain. 

Yours,  sincerely, 
(Signed)  J.  K.  SASS,  Chairman. 

J.  M.  Eason,  Esq." 

Mr.  Eason,  having  a  complete  organization  of  workmen, 
and  having  demonstrated  his  ability  in  this  new  ship-build- 
ing, was  commissioned  to  construct  a  larger  vessel,  and  the 
keel  of  the  "  Charleston  "  was  laid,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
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feet  long,  thirty-six  feet  beam  and  twelve  and  one-half  feet 
depth  of  hold ;  propelled  by  an  engine  thirty-six  inch 
dianieter  of  cylinder,  and  eight  and  one-half  foot  wheel.  Six 
hundred  tons  of  iron  plates  were  required  to  armor  her.  The 
engine  and  boiler  of  this  vessel  were  built  entirely  at  Messrs. 
Eason's  shops  in  Charleston.  She  was  launched,  and  proved 
to  be  a  splendid  ship.  The  fourth  ship  was  built  by  the 
Navy  Department  under  contract  for  the  hull  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Jones  and  the  plating  by  Messrs.  Eason,  but  had  not  been 
entirely  completed  when  Charleston  was  evacuated,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  authorities.  By  order 
of  the  Confederate  military  commander  the  iron-clads  Pal- 
metto Stated'  ^''Chicora!'  and  ''Charleston^'  were  blown  up  and 
sunk  at  their  anchorage  in  Cooper  River — a  sad  and  melan- 
choly spectacle  for  those  leaving  the  city  in  February,  1865. 

Rifled  Cannon— Projectiles. — Rifled  cannon  are  a 
comparatively  recent  invention.  After  the  Crimean  war. 
Napoleon  III  rifled  his  bronze  field  guns,  and  the  new 
pieces  exhibited  great  merit  at  Magenta  and  Solferino  in 

1859,  ^"dX  it  was  only  a  year  before  our  war  that  rifled 
•field  guns  were  used  in  battle.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment adopted  what  was  known  as  the  Napoleon  gun,  and 
some  of  our  city  light  batteries  had  guns  of  this  character 
when  the  State  seceded,  but  we  find  no  record  of  large  rifled 
guns  in  any  of  the  forts  or  ships  of  the  United  States.  The 
armament  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  delivered  there  in 

1860,  the  latest  equipped  fort  in  the  United  States,  had 
nothing  but  smooth  bore  guns.  Just  previous  to  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter  in  1861,  there  was  received  in  Charleston, 
as  a  gift  from  Mr.  C.  K.  Prioleau,  then  residing  in  Liver- 
pool, a  small  English  rifled  gun,  known-  as  a  "  Whitworth 
patent,"  and  a  few  bolts. 

Rifled  cannon  were  so  rare  at  that  date  that  much  im- 
portance was  attached  to  this  little  gun,  and  as  no  supply  of 
shot  had  come  with  it,  these  novel  projectiles  had  to  be 
hastily  supplied,  and  during  the  two  cays  bombardment, 
four  hundred  of  these  new  projectiles  were  delivered  from 
70 
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Messrs.  Eason's  foundry  for  use  with  this  gun.  Soon  after 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  Messrs.  Eason  prepared 
machinery  and  begun  to  rifle  a  twenty-four-pounder  smooth 
bore  on  the  24th  April  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  one 
of  a  number  of  smooth  bore  guns  purchased  from  the  Trede- 
gar Works,  Richmond,  in  1850.  From  the  time-book  I  find 
the  names  of  the  following  machinists  doing  this  work,  viz: 
"  Lamble,  Sigwald,  Purse,  Frieze,  Beaufort,  Due,  Mustard, 
Petsch  and  Duncan."  This  gun  was  mounted  on  a  carriage 
and  taken  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  to  near  Summer- 
ville,  for  a  test,  under  the  auspices  of  Major  Manigault, 
Ordnance  Officer  of  the  State,  and  Professors  P.  F.  Stevens 
and  E.  Capers  of  the  Citadel  Academy,  on  the  6th  and  8th 
of  June,  1 86 1.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  gun 
promised  to  be  successful.  Subsequent  experiments  were 
made,  mostly  with  different  kinds  of  projectiles  weighing 
from  thirty-three  to  fifty-six  pounds;  this  gun  burst  after 
about  one  hundred  shots  had  been  fired.  The  result  of  this 
experiment  led  to  shrinking  wrought  iron  bands  around  the 
breach,  and  feo  entirely  successful  were  these,  that  rifling  and 
banding  smooth  bore  guns  of  the  largest  sizes  in  the  harbor 
and  elsewhere  was  undertaken  and  successfully  accomplished. 
Subsequently,  machinery  was  contrived  in  Charleston  by 
Messrs.  Eason  which  could  be  moved  and  used  to  rifle  can- 
non in  position  at  distant  points.  These  proved  to  be  long 
range  guns  of  wonderful  accuracy  and  force. 

Submarine  Torpedoes."^^" — The  germ  of  the  device  of  sub- 
aqueous explosions  is  to  be  found  in  floating  powder-ves- 
sels, first  used  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1585,  and  renewed 
at  Fort  Fisher  in  1865  ;  so  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  new 
weapon  in  war.  The  destruction  of  the  docks  at  Sebastopol 
by  the  French  engineers  in  1855,  using  electricity  to  fire  the 
mines,  attracted  to  this  subject  universal  attention  in  Europe 
and  this  country. 

The  Federal  fleet  found  torpedoes  of  the  simple  contact 
class  in  Mud  River,  near  Fort  Pulaski,  in  February,  1862, 

*The  late  St,  Julien  Ravenel,  M.  D.,  and  Mr.  Theo,  D.  Stoney,  initiated 
and  developed  these  weapons. 
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but  tlie  service  was  not  formally  legalized  by  the  Confederate 
Congress  until  October  of  that  year,  when  a  Torpedo 
Bureau  was  established  at  Richmond  ;  a  special  corps  of 
officers  and  men  was  raised  and  trained  for  submarine  war- 
fare, and  great  destruction  was  caused  by  them  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war;  seven  United  States  iron-clads,  eleven 
wooden  war  vessels,  and  six  army  transports  were  destroyed 
by  torpedoes,  and  many  others  temporarily  disabled. 

The  service  in  Charleston  harbor,  with  the  novel  boats 
in  use,  was  of  the  most  desperate  character ;  officers  and 
crews  staking  their  lives  in  every  attempt.  We  have  no 
space  for  more  than  a  brief  mention  of  the  fact  that  three  or 
four  crews  successively  lost  their  lives  in  experiments  by  the 
sinking  of  torpedo  boats,  and  yet  volunteer  crews  were  ever 
ready  to  step  aboard  these  strange  craft  to  renew  these  efforts. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  blow  up  the  new  Ironsides, 
one  with  an  improvised  torpedo  boat,  fitted  out  by  Major 
F.  D.  Lee,  Captain  Carlin  commanding,  with  the  usual  crew, 
and  Lieutenant  Fickling  with  eight  men  from  Companies 
C,  D  and  F,  First  Regiment  S.  C.  R.  A.,  volunteering  to  go 
with  rifles  to  guard  against  an  attack  by  Federal  naval 
barges.  The  boat  proved  to  be  in  very  bad  order,  and  had 
to  be  bailed  with  buckets  to  keep  her  afloat ;  nevertheless, 
she  attempted  the  task.  Upon  nearing  the  new  Ironsides 
she  was  found  swinging  on  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  the 
blow  aimed  at  her  did  not  take  effect.  The  spar  became 
entangled  in  the  anchor  chains  of  the  Ironsides,  and  while 
getting  disengaged  they  were  discovered,  and  made  off,  and 
this  attempt  failed. 

Later  in  the  year  the  torpedo  steamer  David,  built  in 
Charleston,  with  a  crew  of  four  volunteers,  viz:  Lieutenant 
W.  T.  Glassel,  J.  H.  Toombs,  chief  engineer,  and  James  Sul- 
livan, fireman  of  the  gun-boat  Chicora,  y^lxXv  J.  W.  Cannon, 
assistant  pilot  of  the  gun-boat  Palmetto  State,  left  South 
Atlantic  Wharf  between  6  and  7  P.  M.  October  7th,  1863. 
The  weather  being  dark  and  hazy,  favored  the  enterprise. 
The  boat  with  its  gallant  crew  proceeded  down  the  harbor 
until  nearly  opposite  the  new  Ironsides,  when  the  command 
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was  given,  and  she  was  aimed  directly  for  the  ship.  The 
next  moment  they  struck  the  Ironsides  and  exploded  the 
torpedo  fifteen  feet  from  the  keel  on  the  starboard  side. 
An  immense  volume  of  water  was  thrown  up,  covering  the 
little  boat,  and  going  down  through  the  smoke  stack,  enter- 
ing the  furnace,  and  extinguishing  the  fire. 

Glassel  and  Toombs  jumped  overboard  to  avoid  the  hail 
of  shot  and  shell  which  were  directed  at  the  little  boat,  and 
swam  to  the  chains  of  the  Ironsides,  where  they  were  made 
prisoners. 

Sullivan  and  Cannon  remained  in  the  boat  and  succeeded 
in  re-lighting  the  fires,  and  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  monitors, 
reaching  the  city  in  safety.  The  Ironsides  never  fired  a  shot 
after  this  affair,  being  permanently  disabled. 

In  February,  1864,  the  iron-clad  Housatonic  was  sunk  by  a 
torpedo  boat  twenty-five  feet  long,  shaped  like  a  segar  ;  built 
of  iron  boiler  plate  and  provided  with  a  screw  wheel;  she 
had  no  smoke  stack,  and  her  deck  was  flush  with  the  water; 
projecting  from  her  bow  was  a  fifteen  foot  spar,  with  an 
electric  torpedo  containing  a  charge  of  two  hundred  pounds 
of  powder.  The  little  vessel,  under  Lieut.  Dixon,  of  Mo- 
V)ile,  attacked  the  Honsaionic  ;  the  explosion  was  something 
awful,  a  hole  was  made  in  the  big  ship  through  which  one 
could  have  led  a  horse,  and  the  men  on  her  decks  were,  in 
some  cases  hurled  fifty  feet,  and  in  others  lifted  fifteen  feet 
liigh  ;  the  largest  guns  were  thrown  off  their  carriages  and 
beams  twelve  inches  thick  were  broken  off,  and  in  two  min- 
utes the  Hoiisatonie  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the 
torpedo  boat  out  of  sight. 

I  have  only  made  brief  and  partial  reference  to  a  few  of 
these  noted  achievements  of  our  people  in  their  great  strug- 
gle. T  have  shown  that  with  small  mechanical  appliances, 
with  meagre  supplies  and  under  every  conceivable  disability, 
an  armor  plated  battery  was  used  as  early  as  1861 — that  in 
1862  we  put  afloat  armored  ships  with  smooth  bore  guns, 
rifled  and  banded — that  we  largely  changed  the  armaments 
of  our  forts  and  batteries,  by  rifling  and  banding  the  newest 
guns  of  the  United  States  in  use  in  i860 — that  we  perfected 
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projectiles  for  these  new  guns,  that  were  effective,  to  the 
sinking  of  monitors — that  in  1863  we  built  torpedo  boats 
of  novel  construction,  and  equipped  and  used  them  with 
tremendous  effect — and  so  great  was  the  dread  of  our  tor- 
pedoes that  the  Federal  navy  never  tested  those  that  guard- 
ed the  inner  harbor,  even  after  Fort  Sumter  ceased  to  be  an 
artillery  post. 

My  space  forbids  all  details,  but  it  is  due  not  only  to  the 
inventive  genius  of  our  people,  but  to  their  mechanical  skill 
and  readiness  that,  although  isolated  from  the  outside  world 
they  achieved  results  not  unworthy  of  communities  with 
ample  resources  and  unlimited  mechanical  appliances. 

Blockade  Running. — A  prominent  feature  of  the  war 
period  was  the  extensive  export  and  import  business  con- 
ducted in  defiance  of  the  blockade  squadron.  These  ven- 
tures involved  large  investments  of  capital,  and  required 
skill,  courage  and  the  best  seamanship  for  success.  In  a 
publication  made  some  years  ago  upon  information  furnish- 
ed by  Major  Willis  to  a  prominent  Western  journal,  it  was 
stated  that  between  two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  "runners"  were  engaged  in  this  service  at  Charleston 
and  Georgetown,  S.  C,  Wilmington  and  Smithville,  N.  C, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Galveston,  Texas. 

The  first  outward  cargo  sent  from  Charleston  through  the  ' 
blockade,  was  the  steamship  "  Ella  War/ej,''  formerly  the 
''Isabel,''  with  a  full  cargo  of  cotton  to  Nassau,  and  the  first 
inward  cargo  was  by  her  return  voyage.  This  venture  was 
made  by  Messrs.  John  Fraser  &  Co.,  and  its  success  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  sending  out  cotton,  to  pay  for 
arms,  ammunition  and  general  supplies. 

Below  is  given,  as  far  as  ascertainable,  the  name  of  every 
vessel  which  ran  in  or  out  of  Charleston,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  captain  and  owner.  From  this  list  it  will  be 
seen  that  an  immense  capital  was  invested  in  the  business, 
and  to  what  an  extent  the  Confederacy  was  benefitted  : 


Names. 


Owners.  Captains. 


Steamer  Gordon.. 
Steamer  Antonica. 


J.  Fraser  &  Co  T.J.  Lock  wood. 

J.  Fraser  &  Co  L.  M.  Coxetter. 
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Names.  Owners.  Captains. 

Steamer  Margaret  and  Jessie  J.  Fraser  &  Co  R.W.Lockvvood 

Steamer  Pet  A.R.Chisolm&  others.  Foley. 

Steamer  Calypso  Consolidated  Co....  Black. 

Steamer  Ella  and  Annie  Bee  Company  Carlin. 

Steamer  General  Moultrie   .Ravenel  &  Co   H.  Tilton. 

Steamer  Hattie  Collie  &  Co  H.  S.  Lebby. 

Steamer  Fox  J.  Fraser  &  Co  Brown. 

Steamer  Badger  J.  Fraser  &  Co  D.  Martin. 

Steamer  Leopard  J.  Fraser  &  Co  Peck. 

Steamer  Lynx    J.  Fraser  &  Co  E.  C.  Reid. 

Steamer  Presto  J.  Fraser  &  Co  J.  Horsey. 

Steamer  Sumter  J.  Fraser  &  Co  E.  C.  Reid. 

Steamer  Rattlesnake  W.  G.  Crenshaw  Vzini. 

Steamer  Wm,  Lamb  J.  Fraser  &  Co  T. J.  Lockwood. 

Steamer  Hope  J.  Fraser  &  Co   .Wm.  Hammer. 

Steamer  Ruby   Collie  Company  A.  Swasey. 

Steamer  Let  Her  Be  Chicoia  Company. . .  .H.  Holgate. 

Steamer  Let  Her  Rip  Chicora  Company.  . .  .A.  O.  Stone. 

Steamer  Republic  J.  Fraser  &  Co  F.  M.  Harris. 

Steamer  Nina  Ravenel  &  Co  Relyea. 

Steamer  Emily  Bee  Company  Egan. 

Steamer  Isabel  J.  Fraser  &  Co  A.  Swasey. 

Steamer  Elizabeth.  ...   J.  Fraser  &  Co  T.J. Lockwood. 

Steamer  Juno  C.  S.  Government  . .  .Porcher. 

Steamer  General  Whiting  Consolidated  Co  S.  Adkins, 

Steamer  Syren    Cobia  &  Co  J.  Johnson. 

Steamer  Nashville  J.  Fraser  &  Co  Pegram, 

Steamer  Theodora   J.  Fraser  &  Co  Maffett. 

Steamer  Kate  J.  Fraser  &  Co  T.J. Lockwood. 

Steamer  Beauregard    J.  Fraser  &  Co  H.  Holgate. 

Steamer  Fanny  Bee  Company  D  Dunning. 

Steamer  Alice  Bee  Company  Kennedy. 

Steamer  Caroline  Bee  Company  C.  Barkley. 

Steamer  Dream  Collie  Company  Lockwood. 

Steamer  Secret    Collie  Company  I.  Davis. 

Steamer  Druid  Palmetto  Company..  .  I:L  Tilton. 

Steamer  Emma  Hutchin. 

Steamer  Raccoon  J.  Fraser  &  Co  F.  M.  Harris. 

Steamer  Banshee  Collie  &  Co  Speed. 

Steamer  Herald  Collie  &  Co  Randall. 

Steamer  Maryland     Combs. 

Steamer  Fannie  T.  Moore. 

Steamer  Brittanic  Zachison. 

Steamer  Stonewall  Jackson   Peck. 

Steamer  Thistle  M.  Murray. 

Steamer  Julia   Cobia  Company  Swan. 

Steamer  Gem   Cobia  Company  J.Johnson. 
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Names.  Owners.  Captains. 

Steamer  Prince  Albert  

Steamer  Lillian  D.  Martin. 

Steamer  Columbia  Hutchinson. 

Steamer  Coquette  Coombs. 

Steamer  Big  Scotia  Swan. 

Steamer  Little  Scotia    Swan. 

Steamer  Little  Hattie  .,  

Steamer  General  Clinch  Murphy. 

Steamer  Cecile  Carlin. 

Steamer  Stag  D.  Vincent. 

Steamer  Pearl  *  

Steamer  Florine  

Steamer  Stono  

Steamer  Nimoo  

Steamer  Owl   C.  S.  G.  W  Maffett. 

Steamer  Little  Ada    

Steamer  Jupiter  

Steamer  Falcon  

Sailing  Ship  Emily  St.  Pierre  J.  Eraser  &  Co  Wilson. 

Bark  Echo,  known  as  Jeff  Davis  Hall  &  Co  Coxetter. 

B^rk  Etiwan   J.  Eraser  &  Co  J.  Stephens. 

Brig  West  Indian  Arnot. 

Schooner  Beauregard. .   Hayes. 

Schooner  Sallie  Lebby. 

Schooner  E  Waterman  ,  Hawes. 

Schooner  Savannah  C,  S.  Privateer  Baker. 

Schooner  Dixie    T.  Moore. 

Schooner  Major  E.  Willis  W.  M.  Hale  W.  M.  Hale. 

Schooner  Kent     W.  M.  Hale   W.  M.  Hale. 

Schooner  Ben  

Schooner  Palmetto  A.  Swasey. 

Schooner  J.  W.  Ladson  Mordecai  &  Co  Stone. 

Schooner  Etiwan   . . .  .L  Hertz  &  Co  A.  O.  Stone. 

Sloop  Swallow  Adams  &  Willis  C.  Gould. 

Pilot  Boat  Petrel  Perry  and  others  Perry. 

Pilot  Boat  Charleston  Wm.  Hone  Wm.  Hone. 

Pilot  Boat  Chicora,  afterwards  Chace    

Pilot  Boat  Leitch  

Pilot  Boat  Pride  Street  &  West  T.  Bennett. 

Total  67  steamers  and  21  sailing  vessels — 88. 

The  fate  of  the  large  proportion  of  these  vessels  may  be  in- 
ferred. Some  succumbed  to  the  perils  of  the  deep,  some 
were  run  ashore  and  wrecked  to  avoid  capture,  some  became 
prizes  to  the  Federal  fleet.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the 
vessels  ran  into  four  different  ports,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
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a  number  of  them  made  from  six  to  eighteen  voyages.  It 
was  rare  that  a  craft  was  captured  on  her  first  voyages,  and 
it  could  be  pretty  safely  figured  that  she  would  make  two 
trips  and  this  generally  paid  for  her  cost  and  voyage  ex- 
penses and  left  a  handsome  sum  in  addition. 

Among  many  daring  and  successful  exploits  was  that  of 
the  steamship  Sumter^  Capt.  E.  C.  Reid,  with  a  cargo,  con- 
sisting of  two  Blakely  guns,  each  weighing,  with  their  carri- 
ages, &c.,  thirty-eight  tons — these,  with  two  hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition,  was  all  she  had  aboard — the  length  of  the 
guns  necessitated  their  being  loaded  in  an  upright  position 
in  the  hatchways,  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
steamer  at  sea  had  the  appearance  of  having  three  smoke 
stacks.  Capt.  Reid  boldly  ran  her,  in  broad  daylight,  through 
the  fleet,  into  Wilmington,  N.  C,  despite  a  shower  of  shot 
and  shell.  These  two  guns  were  presented  to  the  Confeder- 
ate government  by  Messrs.  John  Eraser  &  Co.  One  of  these 
enormous  guns  was  mounted  at  White  Point  Garden,  and 
was  never  near  enough  to  the  enemy  to  be  fired.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1865,  at  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  it  was  burst,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  army,  and 
this  explosion  damaged  some  of  the  surrounding  property. 
A  fragment  of  this  gun,  weighing  five  hundred  pounds,  is 
lodged  now  in  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  Gen.  Siegling's  resi- 
dence on  East  Battery. 

The  Margaret  and  Jessie,  Capt.  R.  W.  Lockwood,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  "  runners  "  of  the  war  and  paid  her 
owners  ten  times  over.  One  night  in  May,  1863,  having  a 
very  valuable  cargo  of  arms  and  munitions  sadly  needed  by 
the  Confederacy,  she  laid  a  straight  course  for  Charleston. 
There  were  five  Federal  blockaders  off  the  bar  and  the 
night  was  fine.  The  steamer  ran  straight  in  for  the  fleet, 
and  as  soon  as  her  character  was  known  every  blockader 
opened  fire.  It  was  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
shots  were  fired,  some  from  a  distance  of  less  than  two 
hundred  feet,  and  yet  strange  to  say  the  steamer  got  into 
port  without  having  a  man  wounded.  She  was  struck  in 
five  or  six  places,  but  with  no  serious  results. 
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On  the  nth  of  November,  of  the  same  year,  the  Margaret 
and  Jessie  attempted  the  same  bold  dodge  at  Wihnington. 
She  was  here  beset  by  three  blockaders,  shot  through  both 
wheels  and  hit  in  a  dozen  other  spots,  but  managed  to  turn 
about  and  get  to  sea  and  lead  five  Federal  vessels  a  chase 
of  twenty  hours  before  she  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

The  steamer  Hattie,  Capt.  H.  S.  Lebby,  was  the  last  runner 
in  or  out  of  Charleston.  She  was  a  small  vessel,  Clyde-built, 
furnished  with  powerful  engines,  and  she  made  more  trips 
than  any  other  vessel  engaged  in  the  business.  I  asked  men 
in  Charleston  who  knew  all  about  her  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  cargoes  taken  out  and  brought  in  by  this  one  vessel, 
and  their  figures  were  enormous.  On  several  occasions  she 
brought  such  munitions  of  war  as  the  Confederacy  was  in 
pressing  need  of,  and  at  least  three  battles  were  fought 
with  munitions  for  which  the  Confederates  had  waited,  and 
which  she  landed  safely  in  their  hands.  Plot  after  plot  was 
formed  at  Nassau  to  get  hold  of  the  Hattie,  but  none  of 
them  were  successful.  She  slipped  in  and  out  like  a  phan- 
tom, taking  the  most  desperate  risks  and  being  attended  by 
a  spirit  of  good  luck  quite  extraordinary. 

The  last  entrance  of  the  Hattie  into  Charleston  occurred 
one  night  in  February,  1865.  The  Confederacy  was  then 
in  extremis,  and  the  Federal  fleet  off  Charleston  number- 
ed eighteen  or  twenty  sail.  It  was  a  starlight  night  and 
at  an  early  hour  that  the  Hattie  crept  forward  among  the 
fleet.  She  had  been  freshly  painted  a  blue  white,  her  fires 
made  no  smoke  and  not  a  light  was  permitted  to  shine  on 
board.  With  her  engines  moving  slowly,  she  let  the  wind 
drive  her  forward.  There  were  eight  or  ten  vessels  outside 
the  bar,  and  as  many  within.  Those  outside  were  success- 
fully passed  without  an  alarm  being  raised.  The  Hattie 
ran  within  three  hundred  feet  of  two  different  blockaders 
without  her  presence  being  detected.  To  the  naked  eye  of 
'  the  look-outs  she  must  have  seemed  a  haze  or  mist  moving 
slowly  along. 

The  little  steamer  was  quietly  approaching  the  inner  line 
of  blockaders  when  a  sudden  fire  was  opened  on  her  from  a 
71 
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gun-boat  not  two  hundred  feet  distant,  and  the  air  was  at 
the  same  time  filled  with  rockets  to  announce  the  runner's 
presence.  At  that  time  the  Federals  had  the  whole  of 
Morris  Island,  and  Fort  Sumter  had  been  so  battered  to 
pieces  that  monitors  took  up  their  stations  almost  within 
pistol-shot  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  Hattie  was  discovered  she 
was  given  all  steam  and  headed  straight  for  the  channel. 
She  ran  a  terrible  gauntlet  of  shot  and  shell  for  ten  minutes, 
but  escaped  untouched.  Then  came  the  real  peril.  Just 
below  Sumter,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  the 
Hattic  encountered  two  barge  loads  of  men  stationed  there 
on  picket.  Her  extraordinary  speed  saved  her  from  being 
boarded,  but  the  volleys  fired  after  her  wounded  two  or 
three  men  and  cut  three  fingers  off  the  hand  of  the  pilot 
holding  the  spokes  of  the  wheel. 

Two  hundred  yards  ahead  lay  a  monitor,  and  she  at  once 
opened  fire  and  kept  her  guns  going  as  long  as  the  Hattie 
could  be  seen,  but  not  a  missile  struck.  This  was  marvel- 
ous, considering  that  the  steamer  ran  so  close  that  she  could 
hear  the  orders  given  on  the  monitor. 

Charleston  was  being  bombarded,  many  of  the  business 
houses  closed,  and  all  could  see  that  the  end  was  drawing 
near.  The  Hattie  was  in  as  much  danger  lying  at  the  wharf 
as  she  would  be  outside,  and  a  cargo  was  made  up  for  her 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  she  was  made  ready  for  her  last 
trip.  Just  before  dark  the  sentinels  on  Fort  Sumter  counted 
twenty-six  Federal  blockaders  off  Charleston  harbor,  and  yet 
the  Hattie  coolly  made  her  preparations  to  run  out.  Just 
before  midnight,  with  a  starlight  night  and  a  smooth  sea, 
the  lucky  little  craft  picked  her  way  through  all  that  fleet 
without  being  hailed  or  a  gun  fired,  and  she  was  lying  at 
Nassau  when  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  was  received. 

The  following  gives  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  a  glimpse  at  the  reckless  and  wasteful  manner  of 
living  in  those  times:  % 

I  never  expect  to  see  such  flush  times  again  in  my  life," 
said  the  captain  of  a  successful  blockader-runner  in  speaking 
of  Nassau.    "  Money  was  almost  as  plenty  as  dirt.    I  have 
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seen  a  man  toss  up  twenty  dollar  gold-pieces  on  '  head  or 
tail,'  and  it  would  be  followed  by  a  score  of  the  '  yellow-boys  ' 
in  five  seconds.  There  were  times  when  the  bank  vaults 
would  not  hold  all  the  gold,  and  the  coins  were  dumped 
down  by  the  bushel  and  guarded  by  soldiers.  Men  wagered, 
gambled,  drank  and  seemed  crazy  to  get  rid  of  their  money. 
I  once  saw  two  captains  put  up  five  hundred  dollars  each  on 
the  length  of  a  certain  porch.  Again  I  saw  a  wager  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  a  side  as  to  how  many  would  be  at  the  din- 
ner table  of  a  certain  hotel."  The  Confederates  were  pay- 
ing the  English  importers  and  jobbers  at  Nassau  large  prices 
for  goods,  but  these  figures  of  cost  were  multiplied  enor- 
mously in  the  Confederacy.  The  price  of  cotton  was  not 
increased  in  the  same  ratio,  and  this  large  difference  in  val- 
ues between  imports  and  exports  gave  the  enormous  profits, 
which  induced  these  ventures.  Ten  dollars  invested  in  qui- 
nine in  Nassau  would  bring  from  four  hundred  dollars  to  six 
hundred  dollars  in  Charleston.    It  was  come  easy  go  easy. 

As  an  item  of  curiosity,  indicating  the  prices  of  imported 
goods  in  Confederate  currency,  1  copy  the  following  bill  of 
purchases  from  a  blockading  company  : 


Major  E.  Willis  : 

To  HENRY  COBIA  &  CO.,  Dr. 

1863. 

October  15.    For  i  Box  (K)  containing  400  doz.  Coates'  Spool 

Cotton,      $12^  per  doz  jfj  5,000.00 

"    17  Rolls  Sole  Leather,  H.  E.,  W'g  3204  lbs,, 

@  19^4^  per  lb                                            ...  29,637.00 

"    5  Rolls  Sole  Leather,  H(W)C,  W'g  siSVz  lbs., 

@l9>tPerlb.   5,323-37 

"    4  Cases  Foolscap   Paper,  H(W)C,  50  reams 

each — 200  reams,  @,  $72.  . .    14,400.00 

"    I  Case  Yellow  Envelopes  (HF)  No.  46,  100  M. 

Envelopes,  @  $40   4,000.00 

"    3  Cases  Steel  Pens,  H(W)C,  No.  405/507,  500 

gross  each — 1500  gross,  @|S.50   12,750.00 

"    6  Gross  in  case,  18  Handles,  @$35   630.00 

"    40  Doz.  Spades  (W),  @  $180  per  doz   7,200.00 


$73,940.37 
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THE  POST  BELLUM  PERIOD. 

18(>5-77.  in  April,  1865,  the  war  which  for  more  than  four 
years  had  been  waged  with  such  fierce  contention  between 
the  seceding  States  and  the  States  which  insisted  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  was  ended.  And  Appomattox, 
in  Virginia,  as  the  place  where  the  war  ended,  will  be  in  all 
times  as  memorable  as  Sumter,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
where  it  began.  But  what  must  follow  the  end  of  the  war; 
what  must  be  the  solution  of  that  great  problem  which  was 
then  developed;  who  could  tell?  The  issue  involved  in 
that  war  had  been  decided  adversely  to  the  seceding  States: 
but  the  decision  had  established  other  matters,  and  these  of 
the  gravest  kind.  Four  millions  of  those  who  had  been 
held  in  servitude  were  at  once  declared  free.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  had  been  amended,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  Article  declared  that  "All  persons  born  or  natu- 
ralized in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
wherein  they  reside."  To  make  this  comprehensive  declara- 
tion of  citizenship  effectual,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  it. 
And,  therefore,  it  was  declared  that  "  No  State  shall  make 
or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  To  this  was 
added  the  further  declaration  that  no  State  shall  "deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws."  The  Thirteenth  Amendment 
had  provided  that  "  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction."  How 
far  these  amendments  which,  as  has  been  said,  made  a 
"  complete  change  of  organic  law,"  could  be  made,  and 
be  freed  from  exception  because  of  a  want  of  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  proceeded,  and  successfully,  to  remedy  by 
the  Act  of  2d  March,  1869:  which  in  the  preamble  recited 
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that  no  legal  State  government  or  adequate  protection  for 
life  or  property  now  exists  in  the  rebel  States;"  and  that 

peace  and  good  order  should  be  enforced  in  said  States, 
until  loyal  and  republican  State  governments  can  be  legally 
established."  To  this  end  the  "said  rebel  States"  were 
divided  into  "  military  districts,  and  made  subject  to  the 
military  authority  of  the  United  States."  And  this  was  to 
be  the  "  law  of  the  land,"  until  "  the  people  of  any  one  of 
the  said  rebel  States  shall  have  formed  a  constitution 
of  government  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  all  respects,  framed  by  a  convention  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  male  citizens  of  said  State  twenty- 
one  years  old  and  upwards,  of  whatever  race,  color  or  pre- 
vious condition  :  who  have  been  residents  in  said  State  for 
one  year  previous  to  the  day  of  such  election."  This 
should  continue  until  the  people  of  the  "said  rebel  States" 
shall  be  by  law  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress. 
"Any  civil  government  which  may  exist  therein  shall  be 
deemed  provisional  only,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  to 
abolish,  modify,  control  or  supersede  the  same."  When  the 
"said  rebel  States,"  by  convention  called  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  shall  have  adopted  a  constitution  and  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  that  had  become  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  then  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  admitted  to  Congress  on  "  their  taking 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law." 

Under  the  operation  of  this  Act  of  Congress,  and  others 
supplementary  thereof,  a  convention  was  held  in  the  City 
of  Charleston  ;  which  framed  the  constitution  now  of  force 
and  known  as  the  Constitution  of  1868  ;  and  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  Congress,  the  State  became  en- 
titled to  its  representation  in  Congress. 

In  this  rapid  narrative  of  Federal  legislation,  it  is  not  at 
all  within  the  limits  or  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  to  make 
on  it  comment  of  any  kind.  It  is  in  what  has  been,  and  in 
what  will  be  said,  a  narrative  of  events,  a  statement  of  facts. 
With  the  close  of  actual  hostilities  and  the  suspension  of 
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law  in  the  States,  except  so  far  as  was  permitted  by  the 
military  authority  of  the  United  States,  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor was  appointed  by  President  Johnson,  the  Courts  were 
opened,  the  Judges  then  in  commission  proceeded  as  well  as 
they  could  to  discharge  their  functions;  and  to  the  time 
when  officers  of  the  State  and  general  government  were 
elected  under  the  Constitution  of  1868,  the  internal  State 
government  was  subject  to  the  military  authority  of  the 
United  States.  To  speak  of  a  civil  government  as  so  ad- 
ministered, is,  of  course,  in  itself  a  contradiction.  It  was 
aptly  declared,  "  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
United  States."  And  if  during  its  continuance,  there  were 
either  no,  or  few  if  any,  cases  of  oppression  and  wrong,  it 
must  be  rather  referred  to  the  temper  of  those  who  were 
delegated  to  exercise  the  power,  than  any  limitation  of  its 
extent,  to  any  point  short  of  the  will  of  any  one,  to  whom 
it  had  been  given. 

But  in  1868  there  was  inaugurated  a  new  condition  in  the 
State  ;  the  like  of  which  no  one  could  have  anticipated,  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  :  and  most 
certainly  the  like  of  which  can  be  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, again  presented. 

"The  oath  prescribed  by  law,"  disfranchised  almost  the 
entire  white  population  of  the  State,  excepting  such  as  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  had  their  disability  removed.  The  op- 
portunity for  plunder  was  eagerly  seized  by  a  horde  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  adventurers  who  have  ever  been  known 
in  this  or  any  other  State.  Availing  themselves  of  the  cir- 
cumstances as  then  existing,  these  "  ill-omened  birds  of 
prey"  addressed  themselves  at  once  to  the  prejudices  which 
were  easily,  perhaps  naturally,  excited  with  that  portion  of 
the  population  who  had  been  recently  emancipated  :  and  by 
cunningly  devised  falsehoods  and  artful  misrepresentations 
of  the  temper  and  inclination  of  the  white  population  of  the 
State,  endeavored  to  excite  such  an  enduring  hostility  as 
would  make  the  two  classes  committed  to  a  position  at  war 
with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  both.  And  it  was  under  the 
influence  of  such  feelings  by  the  votes  of  those  whom  they 
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kissed  only  to  betray,  that  they  became  possessed  of  that 
power  in  the  State  government  ;  by  the  exercise  of  which 
they  proceeded  in  their  career  of  plunder  and  rapine  to  an 
extent  that  beggars  description,  and  when  told  almost  taxes 
belief. 

Such  a  career  ever  works  its  own  overthrow.  For  eight 
long  years  the  State  labored  under  this,  the  most  grievous 
yoke  that  could  be  imposed.  The  revelations  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  all  at  length  reached  even  those  who  had  been  the 
victims  of  the  cupidity  of  others  in  whom  they  confided  : 
and  the  people  of  the  State  rose  in  an  united  and  mighty 
effort  for  their  deliverance.  The  effort  was  successful,  and 
the  year  1876,  in  which  this  great  end  was  accomplished, 
will  ever  be  well  remembered  in  the  history  of  this  State. 

CHARLESTON'S  WELCOME  TO  GOVERNOR  HAMPTON. 

18th  April,  1877.  But  as  lasting  as  will  be  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  year  in  which  our  State  was  restored  to  those  to 
whom  it  rightfully  belonged,  so  will  be  the  remembrance 
in  Charleston  of  that  public  reception  which  she  accorded 
.to  the  distinguished  citizen  under  whose  wise  guidance  the 
redemption  of  the  State  had  been  accomplished. 

In  the  dark  hour  which  preceded  the  dawn  he  had  con- 
ducted all  classes  to  the  full  light  of  day,  and  had  inspired 
all  with  confidence  in  his  sense  of  what  was  right  and  just, 
and  so  long  as  the  people  of  the  State  rejoice  in  their  rights, 
as  restored  to  them  in  1876,  the  name  of  Wade  Hampton 
will  be  cherished  by  them. 

Here,  in  this  city  of  his  birth,  his  public  reception  and 
welcome  as  Governor  will  be  remembered  as  a  red  letter 
day,  and  pass  into  our  local  annals  to  be  referred  to  through 
all  time  with  the  public  greetings  extended  to  Washington, 
Monroe,  Lafayette  and  the  other  distinguished  visitors  to 
our  city  in  the  century. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  before.  Gov.  Mathews  accom- 
panied by  Gens.  Moultrie,  Horry,  and  others,  entered  our 
city  on  a  memorable  occasion,  the  day  on  which  the  evacu- 
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at'on  by  the  British  took  place  ;  as  we  read  of  the  thorough- 
fares crowded  with  people,  balconies,  doors  and  windows 
filled  with  the  patriotic  fair,  the  aged  and  the  young,  wav- 
ing friendly  salutations,  tendering  congratulations,  shedding 
tears  of  joy  at  their  liberation  from  foreign  rule  ;  so  on  the 
ever  memorable  iSth  April,  1877,  Charleston's  whole  popu- 
lation was  abroad,  and  with  hearts  throbbing  with  grateful 
pride  gave  public  expression  to  their  feelings  at  their  escape 
from  ignorant  and  corrupt  rule,  and  sympathetic  emotion 
for  their  great  leader. 

"  Men  had  planned  and  labored  for  a  grand  ovation,  youths 
had  given  themselves  up  to  military  enthusiasm,  fair  women 
had  worked  with  eager  fingers  day  and  night,  children  had 
danced  with  eager  glee,  and  even  tottering  infants  lisped 
*  Hooyah  f'r  Amptori  ! '  "  and  the  result  was  that  never  in 
the  history  of  Charleston  had  there  been  a  m.ore  universal 
public  demonstration  of  joy,  nor  had  any  citizen  ever  receiv- 
ed a  more  gratifying  public  greeting.  In  short,  as  Charles- 
ton with  every  attention  that  hospitality,  public  and  pri- 
vate, could  devise,  had  welcomed  Washington  in  the  olden 
time,  so  with  the  same  deep  and  glad  expressions  of  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  they  greeted  Hampton  who  had  liberated 
them  in  the  new  time. 


CONCLUSION. 

To  an  extent  too  great,  I  fear,  for  your  patience,  and  an 
incompleteness  that  is  only  too  evident,  when  it  is  measured 
with  my  theme,  1  have  outlined  some  of  many  topics,  all  of 
which  fully  developed  and  written  would  make  up  an  in- 
structive and  glowing  history  of  our  city.  In  conclusion 
let  me  add  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  the  topic — "  the_ 
sources  of  population." 

The  record  shows  that  this  city's  life-blood  rose  in  the 
veins  of  the  best  race  stocks  of  the  modern  world.  Those 
peoples  and  races  who  have  made  this  civilization,  and  are 
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now  still  leading  and  still  developing  this  new  era  in  the 
world's  history,  have  here  their  representatives  in  lineage, 
and  they  are  the  dominant  and  controlling  forces  in  our 
midst.  Their  bone  and  flesh  and  blood  are  here ;  their 
mind  and  heart  and  will  are  here  also.  This  community  is 
moulded  together  of  component  race  elements  which,  in 
their  combined  results,  form  a  strong  enduring  active  power 
in  political  and  civil  life  standing  for  the  highest,  and  work- 
ing for  the  best  things.  Thus  it  is,  that  whenever  the  life,  the 
loyalty,  the  honor  or  safety  of  the  city  has  been  threatened, 
through  the  fire  and  storm  of  war,  and  the  more  desperate 
and  fearful  trial  of  anarchial  peace,  not  only  has  high  and 
grand  struggle  been  made,  but  even  in  seeming  defeat  the 
conservative  forces  have  survived  all  possible  disaster,  and 
new  life  has  sprung  up,  on  the  very  scene  of  ruin,  a  witness 
to  the  heritage  of  moral  manhood  and  mental  dominion, 
enduring  in  her  sons,  and  the  unquenchable  faith  and 
courage  and  heroism  of  her  leaders. 

In  the  first  years,  when  small  in  numbers,  the  early  set- 
tlers stood  successfully  against  the  Indian  and  the  Spaniard. 
Fifty  years  after  the  first  landing  they  bravely  threw  off  the 
government  of  the  Proprietors  and  became  a  Colony  of  the 
Crown  of  England.  A  half  century  later,  Lossing  says: 
While  the  people  of  New  England  were  murmuring 
because  of  writs  of  assistance  and  other  grievances,  the 
Carolinians  were  not  indifferent  listeners,  especially  those 
upon  the  seaboard  ;  and  before  the  Stamp  Act  lighted  the 
flame  of  general  indignation  in  America,  leading  men  in 
South  Carolina  were  freely  discussing  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  each  Colony,  and  saw  in  day  dreams  a  mighty 
empire  stretched  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Penobscot 
to  the  St.  Johns.  *  *  When  intelligence  of  the  Stamp 
Act  came  over  the  sea,  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  did 
not  wait  to  consult  the  opinions  of  those  of  other  Colonies, 
but  immediately  passed  a  series  of  condemnatory  resolves." 

The  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1774,  aroused  the  indignation  and 
sympathy  of  the  South  Carolinians,  and  substantial  aid  was 
72 
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freely  sent  to  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  that  city.  When 
the  proposition  for  a  General  Congress  went  forth,  the  af- 
firmative voice  of  South  Carolina  was  among  the  first  heard 
in  response.  They  effectually  resisted  the  Stamp  Act, 
when  three  companies  of  city  infantry,  under  Marion, 
Pinckney  and  Elliott,  marched  to  Lamboll's  Bridge,  em- 
barked for  James  Island,  surprised  and  captured  Fort  John- 
son, and  caused  the  stamp-paper  to  be  reshipped  to  England. 
They  resisted  the  three-penny  tax  on  tea,  by  throwing  the 
tea  overboard  zvithoiit  disguise,  and  that  which  had  been 
landed  and  stored  went  to  slow  decay  through  long  years  of 
neglect,  but  was  never  drank. 

"  During  the  struggle  for  independence.  South  Carolina 
was  given  up  to  plunder  and  bloodshed  ;  the  war  here  was 
marked  by  a  degree  of  barbarity  which  had  no  parallel  in 
the  Eastern  or  Middle  States,  except  in  the  small  plunder- 
ing expeditions  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York.  Prevost's 
soldiers  carried  on  this  barbarous  style  of  warfare,  and  the 
marks  of  their  plundering  were  visible  in  every  house  on  the 
islands  they  had  occupied  near  Charleston." 

The  prison  ship  and  the  crowded  fever-stricken  dungeon 
did  not  suppress  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  this  city,  nor  did  the 
victor's  torch  effect  any  change  in  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Federal 
government  was  without  money  and  without  credit,  our 
citizens,  headed  by  Crafts,  Morris,  Tunno,  Cross,  Gilchrist, 
Hazlehurst,  Russell,  and  many  other  merchants,  advanced 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  Messrs. 
Pritchard  and  Marsh,  representative  Charleston  mechanics, 
built  the  sloop-of-war  John  Adams  for  the  defence  of  the 
Union.  The  Non-Intercourse  and  Embargo  Acts  were  ob- 
served with  the  strictest  fidelity  here,  though  the  commu- 
nity was  equally  divided  on  this  issue,  which  brought  deso- 
lation to  nearly  all  our  homes,  while  elsewhere  plenty  was 
enjoyed  by  violating  the  law. 

War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  in  Washington 
on  the  i8th  June,  1812.  On  the  24th  August,  Governor 
Middleton,  of  South  Carolina,  reported  to  an  extra  session 
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of  the  Legislature  that  the  State's  quota  of  five  thousand 
troops  had  been  organized  with  expedition,  and  was  com- 
posed principally  of  volunteers.  In  many  cases  the  draft 
was  resorted  to,  only  to  decide  who  should  be  accepted  as 
part  of  the  quota,  in  some  instances  officers  who  could  not 
obtain  commands  volunteered  as  privates. 

On  the  22d  December,  1814,  Governor  D.  R.  Williams 
notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  Legislature, 
having  been  informed  the  day  before  that  the  Federal  offi- 
cers in  this  State  were  without  money,  had  that  evening 
placed  the  amount  necessary,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  their  credit  in  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina, 
that  being  the  State's  estimated  proportion  of  the  direct 
tax  about  to  be  laid  by  Congress. 

As  in  the  war  of  1812-15  so  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  men 
of  Charleston  were  not  wanting  in  duty  to  flag  and  to 
country;  of  the  ninety-six  Charleston  volunteers  who  land- 
ed at  Vera  Cruz,  less  than  forty  entered  the  Halls  of  the 
Montezumas  six  months  after.  In  more  recent  years,  in 
obedience  to  a  sentiment  of  honor  and  the  call  of  duty,  and 
in  pledge  of  their  sincerity,"  thousands  from  Charleston 
went  forth  to  do  the  bidding  of  South  Carolina,  and  hun- 
dreds "  made  the  last  human  sacrifice  and  laid  down  their 
lives  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Confederacy."  And  in  the 
defence  of  this  city,  against  the  gigantic  efforts  made  to 
capture  it,  what  a  record  of  heroism,  of  patient  endurance 
for  four  desolating  years,  does  Charleston  present !  Amid 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Sumter  men  stood  for  many  months  with 
only  rifles  in  their  hands,  with  the  arsenals  and  heavy  ord- 
nance of  the  world  in  use  by  the  besiegers — on  the  Islands 
every  foot  of  barren  sand  was  contested,  and  when  before 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  the  heaviest  guns  by  sea  and 
land,  and  then  not  until  the  picks  and  spades  of  the  Miners 
and  Sappers  had  penetrated  into  the  walls  of  Battery  Wag- 
ner^ was  Morris  Island  given  up  ;  what  is  the  testimony  of 

*Battery  Wagner. — About  one  thousand  yards  Southeast  of  Cummings' 
Point,  an  earth-work  was  projected  in  September,  1862,  as  an  outpost  of  Fort 
Sumter,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Langdon  Cheves,  Confederate  States  En- 
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the  victorious  general,  whose  military  skill,  persistency  and 
unlimited  resources,  in  men  and  material,  had  achieved  its 
possession?  General  Gilmore  says  of  this  fort  of  sand : 
Fort  Wagner  was  found  to  be  a  work  of  the  most 
formidable  character — far  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  most 
exaggerated  statements  of  prisoners  and  deserters  had  led 
us  to  expect.  Its  bomb-proof  shelter,  capable  of  containing 
fifteen  hundred  or  sixteen  hundred  men,  remained  perfectly 
intact,  after  one  of  the  most  severe  bombardments  to  which 
any  earth-work  was  ever  exposed." 

All  around  the  circuit  of  our  city  are  historic  places — for 
four  years,  Sullivan's  Island,  Morris  Island,  James  Island 
and  Fort  Sumter  were  reverberating  with  the  roar  of  heavy 
cannon,  and  the  historian  when  he  comes  to  write  of  our 
memorable  defence  will  exclaim — 

"  Never  on  earthly  anvil 
Did  such  rare  armour  gleam." 

As  comes  the  bourgeoning  of  the  tree  from  the  secret 
force  that  fills  its  veins,  so  must  it  ever  be  with  us  of 
Charleston  as  long  as  the  life-blood  that  flowed  in  the  veins 
of  those  gone  before  continues  to  warm  the  heart  of  the 
city  we  so  love  and  cherish  and  guard.    Such  relation  to  a 

gineer.  The  original  plan  covered  the  width  of  the  Island  from  high  water 
to  high  water,  enclosing  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground.  Three  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  the  work  a  canal  was  to  have  been  cut,  and  the  action  of  the  sea 
was  expected  to  make  it  too  deep  for  fording,  and,  certainly,  would  prevent 
approach  by  sap  and  mine  ;  the  canal  was  never  cut,  and  the  fort  was  at  last 
taken  by  regular  approach.  Negro  labor  was  first  used  in  its  construction,  but 
these  were  finally  withdrawn  by  owners  on  account  of  exposure  to  the  enemy. 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  Gist  Guard  Artillery  and  Matthews'  Artillery, 
who,  while  they  worked,  were  many  times  under  fire.  It  was  scarcely  comple- 
ted when  the  bombardment  and  attack  commenced  July  loth,  1863,  at  which 
time  its  armament  consisted  of  one  rifled  and  banded  32-pounder,  five  smooth 
bore  32-pounders  on  siege  carriages,  one  8-inch  columbiad  and  one  lo-inch 
columbiad,  and  two  brass  howitzers.  Connected  with  the  work  was  a  bomb- 
proof shelter  capable  of  protecting  an  infantry  garrison  of  six  hundred  men, 
also  secure  magazines.  The  two  companies  already  named,  under  Capt.  J.  R. 
Matthews  and  Lieut.  R.  C.  Gilchrist,  formed  during  the  siege  from  loth  July 
to  7th  September,  with  brief  intervals  of  relief,  the  regular  artillery  garrison — 
Capt.  C.  E.  Chichester  acting  as  Chief  of  Artillery. 
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past  ennobles  this  transient  and  vanishing  life  ;  such  a  power 
of  influence  on  the  future  is  the  supremest  terrestial  privi- 
lege. 

In  a  spirit  worthy  of  such  memories,  let  us  as  citizens" 
consecrate  ourselves  to  those  further  duties  which  wait  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  so  discharge  them  that,  as  the  years  roll  by, 
our  city  may  expand  to  higher  honors  and  a  larger  useful- 
ness. With  memories  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  an  event- 
ful past,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  century,  with 
hope  elate  and  purpose  high,  join  me  in  saying  with  the 
poet : 

"  Oh  !  checkered  train  of  years  farewell, 
With  all  thy  sti-ifes  and  hopes  and  fears, 
But  with  us  let  thy  memories  dwell, 
To  warm  and  teach  the  coming  years. 

And  thou,  the  new  beginning  age, 

Warned  by  the  past,  and  not  in  vain, 
Write  on  a  fairer,  whiter  page. 

The  record  of  thy  happier  reign." 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  held  on  Sep- 
tember nth,  1883,  Alderman  Dingle,  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  on  the  Centennial,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  are  due  and  hereby  tendered 
to  the  Rev.  John  Johnson,  Rector  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  for  his  services  as 
chaplain  of  the  day  on  the  recent  Centennial  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  are  due  and  hereby  tendered 
to  Middleton  Michel,  M.  D.,  for  his  acceptable  reading  of  the  Centennial  Odes 
at  the  recent  celebration. 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  Charleston  request  that  Mr.  Paul  H. 
Hayne,  the  poet-son,  son  of  our  city,  accept  their  sincere  congratulations  and 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  high  tribute  of  his  genius  to  the  celebration  of  the  City's 
Centennial,  and  that  a  Centennial  Medal  of  gold,  suitably  mounted  and  in- 
scribed, be  prepared  for  him  as  a  token  of  their  regard  and  esteem. 
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Filled  with  fervent  love  of  her  and  her  past,  and  hopeful  of  her  brightly 
dawning  future,  painting  her  sore  trials,  her  dire  distress,  her  grand  struggles 
and  grander  triumphs,  and  in  the  inspiring  words  of  his  mission  and  his  art,  as 
a  teacher  of  his  fellow-man,  summoning  us,  as  he  cheers  us,  to  a  larger  destiny, 
his  words  have  come  to  us  as  the  awakening  of  mighty  memory  and  the  vision 
of  brave  hopes  realized. 

We  thank  him  fervently  for  his  auspicious  greeting,  for  the  truth,  the  glad- 
ness, the  majesty  and  power  of  his  noble  ode. 

Whereas,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Hon.  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  director 
of  the  United  States  Mint,  at  Philadelphia,  the  City  Council  of  Charleston  has 
been  able  to  add  to  the  commemoration  of  their  recent  Centennial  celebration 
a  beautiful  medal  in  the  highest  style  of  numismatic  art. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  are  eminently  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Mr.  Snowden  for  this  very  acceptable  service,  which  is 
highly  appreciated. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  are  due  and  hereby  tendered 
to  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Hutson  for  the  kindly  loan  at  the  recent  Centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  portrait  of  Chancellor  Richard  Hutson,  the  first  Intendant  of  the 
city. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  are  due  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  German  Artillery  and  the  Lafayette 
Artillery  for  their  prompt  response  to  our  request  to  fire  the  Centennial  salute 
of  one  hundred  guns  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  celebration,  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution,  suitably  engrossed,  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  Captain 
Wagener  and  Captain  Mantoue. 

So  ordered. 

Alderman  Dingle  then  moved  that  the  Mayor  be  re- 
quested to  vacate  the  chair.  Adopted. 

On  motion  Alderman  Sweegan  was  asked  to  preside. 
Alderman  Dingle  then  presented  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  celebration  of  our  city,  his  Honor 
the  Mayor  presented  to  the  City  of  Charleston  a  marble  bust  of  James  L. 
Petigru,  now  adorning  this  chamber,  the  satisi'ying  and  noble  product  of  the 
genius  and  faithful  labor  of  the  sculptor  Harnisch  : 

And,  whereas,  this  tribute  of  perpetual  commemoration  of  our  city's  great 
jurist,  orator  and  fearless  citizen  is  the  worthiest  homage  we  can  pay  to  the 
illustrious  dead,  as  well  as  the  truest  and  wisest  lesson  we  can  teach  to  the 
living, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  City  Council,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston, 
in  accepting  this  munificent  gift,  recalling  in  its  vivid  power  so  truly  the  great 
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man  who  is  gone,  extend  their  heartiest  thanks  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  both 
for  the  generous  thought  that  prompted  this  enduring  testimonial  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  also  for  the  high  and  instructive  way  he  has  so  happily  chosen  to 
mark  by  so  eloquent  a  gift  his  thought  of  and  his  feeling  for  his  people. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Alderman  Dingle  then  presented  the  accompanying  reso- 
lutions : 

Whereas,  in  fulfilling  the  request  of  this  body  to  deliver  the  oration  upon  the 
Centennial  of  the  City  of  Charleston  his  Honor  the  Mayor  has  reviewed  most 
faithfully,  instructively  and  eloquently  the  history  of  this  city  from  its  earliest 
settlement,  and  amid  the  duties  of  an  active  administration  has,  in  marked  zeal 
and  industry,  found  time  to  examine  into  the  sources  of  our  history  and  the 
progress  of  our  civic  life,  and  in  his  vivid  outlines  revealing  and  suggesting  the 
wider  fields  for  and  the  larger  results  of  the  study,  the  writing  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  municipal  past,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  Charleston  would  express  their  heartfelt 
gratification  at  this  most  valuable  and  instructive  address,  and  that  they  join 
with  his  Honor  the  Mayor  in  the  hope  that  the  history  of  this  city  may  soon 
be  rescued,  fully  written  and  thus  preserved  for  ourselves  and  posterity. 

Resolved,  That  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his 
Centennial  address,  unabridged,  for  publication. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Alderman  A.  Johnson  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  Centennial  Medal  in  gold,  suitably  mounted  and  inscribed, 
be  presented  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  as  an  acknowledgment  from  the  City 
Council  for  his  Centennial  address. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Mayor  Courtenay  was  then  escorted  to  the  hall  by  Alder- 
men Rodgers  and  Barkley,  who  had  been  appointed  a  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose,  and  the  resolutions  were  communi- 
cated to  him  by  the  acting  Mayor. 

The  Mayor,  who  was  visibly  affected  during  the  reading 
of  the  resolutions,  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  Council— The  service  that  I  have  been  able  to  render  in 
preparing  the  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  was  congenial  to  me, 
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as  I  have  for  many  years  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  attractive  subject,  and  I 
only  trust  it  will  be  the  means  of  leading  to  a  more  thorough  research  and  to 
the  preparation  and  perpetuation  of  our  corporate  history. 

1  In  presenting  the  bust  of  James  L.  Petigru  to  the  city,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  say  that  when  I  ordered  it  I  had  intended  to  make  its  presentation  the 
occasion  of  announcing  to  you  that  I  desired  to  retire  from  the  mayoralty  at  the 
end  of  my  term,  in  December.  I  wished  at  the  same  time  to  celebrate  in  a 
permanent  form  the  virtues  of  a  prominent  citizen,  who,  although  for  many 
years  in  a  minority,  was  ever  appreciated  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  has  left  us 
the  record  of  a  long  life  of  honor  and  patriotism.  I  hardly  know  how  to  thank 
you,  gentlemen  of  Council,  for  your  uniform  kindness  to  me  during  all  these 
long  years  we  have  served  together.  We  have  had  differences  of  opinion,  it  is 
true,  but  I  am  happy  to  state  that  our  personal  relations  have  been  and  are  of 
the  most  pleasant  character.  For  this  expression  of  kind  feeling  I  beg,  in  all 
sincerity,  to  express  my  warmest  thanks. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  held  on  the 
evening  of  October  i6th,  1883,  the  following  letters  were 
read  and  received  as  information  : 

"Copse  Hall,"  Geoi^jia,  } 
October  15th,  1883.  f 

T 0  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  City  Cotincil  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  : 

Gentlemen — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  "  Resolutions"  of  the  T3th 
inst.,  in  relation  to  my  "  Centennial  Poem" — "  Resolutions,"  the  earnest  feel- 
ing and  eloquence  of  which  have  profoundly  moved  me ! 

Accept,  at  the  same  time,  my  appreciative  thanks  for  the  superb  gold  medal 
accompanying  them. 

As  a  token  of  regard  from  my  native  place  I  must  always  value  it,  associating 
its  purity  and  brightness  with  the  pure  lustre  of  many  memories — memories  of 
boyhood,  and  youth,  and  early  manhood  indissolubly  connected  with  our  "  fair 
City  by  the  Sea." 

Nor  can  I  ever  forget  the  gracious  manner  in  which  it  has  been  presented  ! 
Not  in  vain,  then,  has  your  Poet  toiled,  and  sometimes,  in  exile,  suffered  ! 
The  hope  grows  strong  within  him  that  when  this  hand  is  dust  he  may  yet 
survive  (so  long  as  God  willeth)  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Virgil  half  mournfully,  half  ironically  inquires,  "  Cincres  credis  curare  sepultos  ?  " 
At  all  events,  to  a  man  while  living,  hope  of  some  fragrant  posf-mortefn  re- 
membrance, especially  in  the  place  of  one's  birth,  is  beyond  measure,  consoling  ! 
I  am,  gentlemen,  gratefully  and  respectfully  yours, 

PAUL  HAMILTON  HAYNE. 
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The  Mayor  stated  that  he  desired  to  return  his  acknowl- 
edgment for  the  medal  presented  to  him. 

Mint  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  K 
Superintendent's  Office,  >■ 
October  15th,  1883,  ) 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge,  through  your  courtesy,  the  receipt 
of  a  beautifully-engrossed  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Charleston,  expressing  thanks  for  services  rendered  by  me  in  connection 
with  your  Centennial  celebration. 

I  am  honored  by  the  action  of  your  city  authorities,  and,  in  expressing  my 
thanks  for  the  same,  can  only  regret  that  my  services  werei  not  of  a  more  im- 
portant character. 

I  beg  you  will  convey  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  my  high  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me. 

Trusting  that  your  beautiful  city  may  continue  to  make  progress  in  all  that 
appertains  to  the  happiness  of  her  people,  the  honor  of  her  name  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  common  country. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LOUDON  SNOWDEN. 
G.  W.  Dingle,  Esq.,  61  Broad  Street,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Council  then  adjourned. 

W.  W.  SIMONS, 
Clerk  of  Council, 


THE  CENTENNIAL  MEDAL. 

The  City  Council  of  Charleston  arranged  with  Mr.  Snow- 
den,  the  courteous  and  obliging  director  of  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  for  a  memorial  medal ;  its 
size  and  inscription  are  fully  illustrated  at  page  324.  The 
issue  comprises  two  in  gold,  twenty-one  in  silver  (for  the  Al- 
dermen serving  at  that  time)  and  two  hundred  in  bronze — 
total,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

The  medals  were  mounted  in  handsome  morocco  cases, 
and  copies  in  bronze  were  presented  to  Gov.  H.  S.  Thomp- 
son, Lieut.-Gov.  J.  C.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Speaker  James  Simons, 
and  Attorney-General  Ch.  Richardson  Miles,  who  represent- 
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ed  the  State  at  the  ceremonies — to  ex-Mayors  T.  L.  Hutch- 
inson, W.  Porcher  Miles,  P.  C.  Gaillard,  G.  I.  Cunningham, 
and  W.  W.  Sale— to  Mrs.  Hannah  Enston,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Wagener;  W.  Noel  Sainsbury,  Record  Office,  London; 
John  Stolle,  Artist,  of  Dresden  ;  Ed.  V.  Valentine,  Sculptor, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Rev.  John  Johnson,  Chaplain  of  the  day; 
Middleton  Michel,  M.  D.,  Reader;  to  Recorder  Pringle  and 
the  officers  of  the  City  Court ;  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Public  Institutions  of  the  City,  and  the  chief  City  Officials. 
The  two  gold  medals  were  voted  by  special  resolve  of  the 
City  Council,  to  the  Poet  and  Orator  of  the  day.  Quite  a 
number  of  bronze  medals  were  subscribed  and  paid  for  by 
private  citizens,  in  and  out  of  the  city.  The  dies,  which  are 
very  fine  specimens  of  numismatic  art,  remain  for  safe  keep- 
ing at  the  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia. 
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An  error  having  been  made  in  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Bust  of 
Fulton,  page  169,  it  is  corrected  here  : 

Robert  Fulton 
The  Father  of  Steam  Navigation. 
By  his  genius  and  labor,  with  the  generous 
assistance  of  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
American  Minister  to  France, 
He  contributed  largely  to 
The  progress  of  Commerce  throughout  the  world. 
The  City  of  Charleston 
Re-erects  here  this  memorial  Bust, 
To  keep  his  beneficent  achievements  in  constant  remembrance. 
Born  1765 — Died  1815. 
1883. 


THE  CONGREGATION  "BETH  ELOHIM.';    (Page  301.) 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  The  Congregation  "  Beth  Elohim,"  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  has  had  since  its  publication,  and  consequently  too  late  for  correction  in 
the  body  of  the  article,  some  errors  pointed  out  to  him  by  a  friend,  which  he 
desires  to  correct : 

1.  The  name  of  the  Congregation  Kahal  Kadosh  Beth  Elohim  is  in  the 
Act  of  Incorporation  "  The  Charleston  Jewish  Congregation  Beth  Elohim  or 
House  of  God."  The  words  "of  Israel"  in  the  article  was  an  error  of  the 
copyist. 

2.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Cohen  was  elected  Haham,  or  Chief  Rabbi,  which 
office  he  retained  until  his  death,  April  19th,  1762,  and  not  President  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  as  late  as  1840,  under  the  rules  of  the  congregation,  a  prayer 
for  the  dead  was  once  a  year  offered  for  him. 

3.  His  son,  Jacob  Cohen,  was  President  of  the  congregation  in  1790,  and 
not  Israel  Joseph. 

4.  The  statement  with  regard  to  the  old  Synagogue  and  the  new  Synagogue 
while  substantially  correct  as  to  the  time  in  which  the  Jews  worshipped  at  the 
old  Synagogue  is  wrong  in  this  :  The  property  was  owned  by  Tobias,  and  was 
only  sold  by  his  estate  to  the  congregation  on  20th  March,  1792,  and  the  con- 
gregation bought  from  the  same  estate  the  lot  West  of  the  same  on  May  I5th^ 
1792.  Both  deeds  are  of  record  in  the  Register's  Office  for  Charleston,  in  Book 
M  6,  pages  45  and  48.  The  lot  on  which  the  new  Synagogue  was  built  was 
bought  from  Susannah  Quince,  12th  September,  1791.  This  deed  is  of  record 
in  the  same  office,  in  Book  H  6,  page  98. 
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5.  The  contest  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Synagogue,  arose  in  this  way  : 
The  State  at  the  relation  of  A.  Ottolengui  et  al.,  filed  through  Mr,  Bailey  proceed- 
ings against  G.  V.  Ancker  and  others,  who  claimed  to  be  members  of  the  congre- 
gation by  virtue  of  re-admission  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees.  The  case  was  heard 
below  by  Judge  Wardlaw,  and  the  opinion  above  was  delivered  by  Judge  Butlei-. 
The  case  decided  that  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  having  been  improperly 
called,  all  acts  done  by  them  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  congregation  called  by 
them  were  void — Mr.  Memminger  represented  the  defendants.  The  case  is 
fully  reported  in  2  Richardson's  Law  Reports,  page  245.  Judge  O'Neale,  in 
his  Bench  and  Bar,  refers  to  this  case  in  his  life  of  Judge  Butler  as  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Judge  Butler's  style  of  judicial  reasoning. 

6.  The  Burial  Ground  in  Coming  Street  was  conveyed  by  Isaac  DaCosta  to 
certain  trustees  as  a  place  of  burial  for  Jews  in  South  Carolina  conforming  to 
the  rules  of  the  congregation,  and  an  examination  of  the  deed  shows  that  it  was 
apparently  a  gift,  though  among  the  recitals  appears,  among  others,  a  nomiiial 
consideration  of  "  seventy  pounds  lawful  money  of  the  Province."  This  deed 
is  recorded  in  Book  C,  No.  3,  page  108,  Register  Mesne  Conveyance  Office, 
Charleston  County. 

7.  Dr.  Shecutt,  in  his  Essays,  page  30,  gives  an  account,  in  some  respects 
slightly  differing  from  that  of  the  writer,  of  the  places  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion worshipped  before  they  moved  to  Hasell  Street,  and  it  may  be  that  his 
account  is  correct.    This  difference,  however,  is  scarcely  important. 


CITOYEN  GENET.    (Page  509.) 
By  a  misprint,  his  arrival  is  stated  in  1 792  ;  of  course  it  should  be  1793. 


